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5. — Programme. 

THE THIRD ORIENTAL CONFERENCE. 

MADRAS SESSION. 

22nd to 24th December, 1924. 

Opening: Session — Monday 22nd December, I924* r 
* * Commences at 1 1 -30 a.m. 

1. Prayer in Sanskrit, Tamil and Arabic, 

2. „ Welcome Address by Chairman, Reception Committee. 

3. His Excellency’s Opening Address. 

4. Election of the President. f 

5. ' Presidential Address. 

6. Vote of thanks to His Excellency. 

7. Group Photograph. 

The Conference closes for the day. 

Afternoon. 

The President and Committee of the Sanskrit College, Mylapore, 
invite the members of the Conference to a Vldvat Pari shad m their 
premises at 2-30 p.rrf. r 

Mr. Alladi Krishnaswami Aiyar, Member ©f the Madras Sanskrit 
College Committee “At Home” to the members of the Conference at the 
premises of the Sanskrit College, at 5-30 p.m. 0 

After: dark, a lantern lecture at the same * premises on 
“ Indian Architecture ” under the auspices of the Conference, by 
Hr. K. N. Sitaraman. 
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2nd Day — (Tuesday, 23-12-24). 

FIRST SESSION AT THE SENATE HOUSE. 

READING OF PAPERS. 

11 A.M. TO 1-80 P.M. 

A. Room B. Room 

Sections I, II, III, VIII, Sections VI, VII, JX, 

2 P.M. TO 4 P.M. *» 

A. Room. B. Room C. Room 

Sections 5 Sections Sections 

I, II, III, VIII. VI, VII, IX, X. IV, V, XI, XII. 

4 - 30 p.m. to 5-30 p.m. 

Tea : Manuscript’s Exhibition by Andhra Sahitya Parisad. 

5 - 30 p.m. Drama by the 
Presidency College Sanskrit Association : 

? 3rd Day — (Wednesday, 24-12-24). 

8 A.M. TO 11 A.M. 

•*» 

A. Room B. Room Q. Roon$ 

Sections Sections Sections 

I, II, III, VIII. VI, VII, IX, X. IV, V, XI, XII,. 

1-30 p.m. to 2-30 p.m,, Business Meeting. 

, 3 p.m. to 7 p.m., Music. * 

The Session of the Conference at Madras closes. 

<% 

7 . — Sanskrit Language and Literature. 

Mr. K. Baiasubrahmanya Iyer, A study of Kalidasa in relation to 
' Madras. Political Science, 

Mr. S. P.jBhatfeacharya, Bengal ... The Stotra Literature of Ancient 

India. 

Prof. 14. 0, Bhabtacharya, Dacca ... The Teachers of Updni^ads. * 

PV:A. Chakravarbi, Madras ... The Vratyas. ** 

Dr. S. K. Da, Dacca University ... A note on the Sanskrit monologue 

play with special reference to the 
Caturbharu. 

Prof. U. N. Ghoshai/Calcutta ... Hindu laws relating to ounces 
* against the King. * 

Mr, P. K, Sode, Poona ... The Historico-liberary importance of % 

* ' Mallinatha’s commentaries, * 
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third oriental conference. 


Mr. P. V. Kane, Bombay 
Pandit R. Y. Krishnamachariar, 
Kumbakonam. 

Pandit V, A?Krishna Sarma, Tri- 
punithura. 

Principal Krishna Sastri, Chittoor... 
Mr. S.S. Mahta, Bombay 


Mr. S. Parbhasaratihi Misra, Madras, 
Mr. §. Patbabhiraman, Madras ... 
Mr. N. B. Favgee 
Prof. K. R. Pisharobi, Tiruppa- 
nibbura, • 

Psiedife Y, K. Rajvade, Siirats 
Mr,. M. Ramakrishna Kavi, Raj- 
mnndry. 

Pandit S. K, Ramanafeha Sastri, 
Kovvur. 

Mr. V.#Ramanwjaswami, Yiziana- 
garam. 

Prqf. K. Rama Pisharoti, Cochin... 
Pandit K. S. Ramaswami Sastri, 
Baroda 

* and 

Mr. K. A. Sankaran, Madras 
Mr. K. A. Sankaran, Madras 
Mr. C.Sankararama Sastri, Madras. 

Pandife A. T. Sarma, Parlakimidi ... 
Mr. H. A. Shah, Bombay 

Mr. R. Srinivasar&ghava Ayyangar, 
‘ Madras. » 

Pandife Srinivasaraghavacharya, 
Madras. 

Prof. K. A. Subramania Iyer, Luck- 
now University. 

Mr. ET, G. Subramanian, Madras ... 


Predecessors of Yijnanesvara. 
Yamana Bhafcfea Bana and ParvatL 
Paripaya (Sanskrits) . 

Dharma Parik§a. 

On fehe Sanskrits Language. 

(i) Scriptural Aufehorifey to prove 

the answer of Sir J. 0, Bose’s 
regarding Plants life. 

(ii) Agharni Simanbonnayana. 
Thesaurus of Sanskrits roots. 

Acarya Dandin, 

Soma juice is not liquor. 

The Bhasa Problem. 

Reflections on fehe Amaya Kosa. 

Two more dramas of Bhasa. 

Bhavabhufei and Mimamsa. 

Yidugaka in fehe Sanskrits Dramas, 

The Bhasa Problem — a criticism. 

I 

} Kumarila and fcha Brhafefeika. 

The Dhvanikarikas. 

Mimamsa in its relation to Modern 
Hindu Law and Jurisprudence. 
Style (in Sanskrits) 

Astronomical Data in thl Dramas 
of Kalidasa. 

Sanskrit was a spoken langusfl^ an$ 
is still a living one (in Sanskrit), 

Sanskrit language and its immortal 
aspect. 

Trimefcre verses of the Ramayana 
and the Mafiabharata. 

(i) Patanjali and J^avya literature 

assumed by him. * 

(ii) A note on Kabyayana. * 
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Pandit; D, T. Tatacharya, Tiruvadi. First ^Stanza of Baghuvamsa. 

Bao Bahadur C, V.Vaidya, Bombay, Data of the Bhagavata Parana, 

Prof. S, V 8 Venkafceswara Aiyar, Traces of the stone age in the Ye die 
Mysore University, Texts. ^ 

II. — A vesta in relation to Sanskrit. 

Dr. P. N, Daroovala, Bombay ... Artakshir Bapak. ^ 

Shamsululema Dr. J. J, Modi, The Iranian name of the Hunnie 
Bombay. King Toramana. 

Prof. A, A, Shustry, Mysore ... Bustum — the Indra of Iran. 

Dr. B, Zimmermann, Bombay ... Varupa and Ahura Mazda. 

111m — Pali Jam and other Prdkrts , Hindi . 

Prof. P. V. Bapafe, Poona ... The different strata in the literary 

material of the Dighanikaya. 

Mr. B. Bhattaoharya, Baroda ... Glimpses of Vajras ana. 1 

Mr. Dharmaditya Dharmacharya, Discovery of the Dharma Samuel 
Nepal. caya. ** 

Mr. K. L, Guru, Bangor, U. P. The need for simplicity in the future 

writings of India, particularly of 
Hindi, 

Mr. Md. Shahidullah, Dacca Bengal’s contribution* to Sanskrit 

learning. 

IF. — Philology , Sanskrit and Dravidian . 

Mr. 0. Narayana Bao, Bajah- Sanskrit and Prakrt influences on 
mundry. Telugu. 

Mr, K, Bamakrishna Aiya, Vizia- Inflexion in Dravidian Languages, 
nagaram. ^ 

Yidvan G. Somanna, Vizianagaram. Words and their ways in Telugu. 

Mr* P. S. Subramania Sastri, Tri- Tamil Phonology, 
chinopoly. 

Mr, B. Swaiinatha Aiyar, Madras. The Aryan Affinities of Dravidian 

Pronouns. 

V . — Dravidian Languages and their Literature. 

Pandit N.Ohengalvarayan* Banga- The contribution of Tamil to the 
l ore# civilisation and literature of 

South India (in Tamil). 

Pandit Y. Ghinna Sitarama Sastri, The Authorship of the Andjira 
Vizianagaram. * Sabda Gintamani (in Telugi^. 

Mr. T. B, ^Bamakrishna Sastri, The Sanskrit Element; in .TJamil, 
Madras? * 
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Pandit D. Ramamurbi Sasfcri, ^izia- 
nag ram. 

Mr. J. R&mayya Pantulu Garu, 
Pibhapgr. 

Vidvan A. M. Sabagopa Ramanuja- 
chary a. 

Mr.JT. R. Sasha Iyengar, Madras. 

Dr. R. Shama Saatri, Mysore 

Mr, 0. K. Subramaniam, Coimba- 
tore. 

Pandit R. M. Subramaniam, 
Chidambaram. 

Mr. K. R. Subramaniam, Vizia- 
nagaram. 

®Prof. M. Vankatarangayya, Vizia- 

• nagaram. 

Pandit A. Venkata Sasfcri, Viziana- 
gram. 


Pkn&uranga Mahatmya (in Taiugu). 

Dravidian Lexicography. 

Early Garas from Tamil works. 

Dravidian Languages and their 
religious development, 

(i) The Age of the Tamil Sangm, 
(ii) The Epoch of Kuna Pandya. 
The Ispoken languages of South 
India. 

The date of ^ilappadikaram. 

The age of the Nayanars, 

The Andhras and Telugus. 

The poet Srinatha (Telugu), 


VL — Archaeology, including Epigraphy, Numismatics and Indian Art. 


Mr. G. V. Acharya, Bombay 

Dr. P. K. Acharya, Allahabad 
IJr. G. Banerji, Calcutta 
Bhairavamurti Pantulu, Madras ... 
Mr. B. Bhattachar^a, Baroda 

Mr. K. Ohatfeopadhyaya, Allahabad. 
Mrs. M. E. Oousins, Madras 
Mr. Hirananda Sastri, Nilgiris ... 

9 

Mr. Gh.^Mahomed Ismail, Bombay. 
Mr. 0. Krishnaswami Rao, Mysore. 
Mr. S. 0. Mitra, Daulatpur 
Mr. M. K. Ponnhswami, Madura ... 
Mr* M. Ramakrishna Kavi, Rajah- 
rnundry. 

Mr. M. r S. Ramaswami Iyer, 
Coimbatore. 


Memorial stones in the Bombay 
Presidency. 

Styles of Indian Architecture. 
Buddhist art m^China. 

“ Music 

The Identification of an Indian 
Museum Statuette. 

Dionysus in Megasthenes. 

Eastern and Western Music. ' 

(i) Wooden pillar wjfih Brahmi 
inscriptions. 

(ii) Worship of images in^ndia. 
Laris. 

N&fcya Sastra. 

Bengal School of Art. 

Svaras-sixteen or twelve. 

r 

King Nanyadeva^ of Mithila on 
Music, 

Kalakfapam in Hinduism* 
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Mr. K. S. Ramaswami Sasfcri, 

Negapatam. 

Mr. P. Sambamurti, Madras 
Dr. K, N. Sitarman, Madras 

Mr. K. Y. Srinivasa Iyengar, 
Madras. 

Mr. R. Srinivasa Raghava Aiyangar, 
Madras. 

Mr. K. Y, Subrahmania Aiyar, 
Trivandrum. % 

P. Sundaram Iyer, Madras 

Prof. S. V. Yenkateswara Aiyar, 
** Mysore. 


Concepts of Rasa in Indian Aesthetics 
and Metaphysics. 

Piute. 

The place of Chidambaram in the 
evolution of Indian dance. 

Abbinayam. 

n> 

Soma South Indian Gold Coins, 

The Earliest Monuments of the 
Pandya country and their 
inscriptions. 

Some Reforms in South Indian 
Music. 

Origin of Hindu Iconism. , 


VII. — History , Geography and Chronology , 


Mr. M, Bhattacharya, Calcutta 

•j* 

Mr. K. N. Daniel, Trivandrum 

Prof. N. K. Datta, Chinsurah 
Mr. D. B. Diakalkar* Rajkot 
Mr. R. Gopalan, Madras 
Mr. M. Habib, Aligarh 
! 

Rev. H. Heras, Bombay 
, ^ * 

RM*§afiadur Hiraial, Jubbulpore... 
Sirdar M. 3£ibe, Indore 

Dr. R. 0. Majumdar, Dacca 

Prof. Radhakumud Mukherjee, 
Lucknow. 

Pandit M. Raghava Iyengar, Madras. 


Historical value of the Indian four 
ages. 

Ii) The grave of St. Thomas. 

(ii) So'uth Indian apostolate of 
St. Thomas. 

Tribes and Kingdoms in Ancient 
India. 

New light on the early Paramar^ 
rulers of Malva. 

The Governance^ South India in 
the age of the Pallavas. 

The Empire of Delhi in the early 
Middle ages and the organisation 
of the Central Government. 

Three Contemporary letters on King 
Yehkata II, * » 

The capitals of Jijhauti. , 

The location of Ravana’s capital in 
Central India.' - 

(i) Indian Colonisation in the East. 

(ii) Pulukesin and Khusru II. 

Later Gupta History ’and ChroSo- 

i°gy. i 

Ancient Pandya capitals, 
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Mr. G. M. Bamachandra Chetty, 
Coimbatore, 

Mr. A. S. Bamanatha Aiyar, Tri- 
vandruifi. 


Mr, A, Bangaswami Sarasvati, 
Madras. 

Dr. B. N. Banina, Bombay 

Mr. C. K. Bao, Bangalore 

Mr. B. Sathianatbaiyer, Trickino- 
poly. 

Mr. B. Seshagiri Bao, Yizianagaram. 

Mr. H. A. Shah, Bombay 
• 

Prof. G. S. Srinivasachari, Madras 

Pandits E. M. Subramaniam Pillai, 
OhMambarSm. 

Mr. Surandranath Ben, Calcutta ... 

Mr. A. Umakanfca Yidya Sekhar, 
Madras. 

Mr. Y, Yenkatarao, Vizianagaram. 

Mr. A. Y. Yenkafearama Iyer, 
Madras. 

Prof. S. Y. Yenkateswara Aiyar, 
Mysore. 


A chapter in the History of Kongu 
Nadu. 

(i) Karunakara Topdaman, 

(ii) The three Kerala Kuiasekharas. 

(iii) Popular Government in 
Mediaeval Travanoore. 

Yikramadifcya the founder of tha 
Samvafe Era, 

Expulsion of Buddhism from 
Saufra§tra. 

SripadaBaja and Vyasa Baja. 

Sri Bahga III of Yijayanagar. 

The Gupta Hegemony. 

(i) The date of Mahavira. ' 

(ii) Pu$yamifcra — who is he ? 

r 

Influence of South Indian Imperial- 
ism on Mediaeval Hindustan. 

The date ot Buddha Nirvana. 

Hinduism and Mahomedan Heretics 
during the Pathan period. 

Eoreign connection of Buddha. 

Nannaya Coda Dava and his times 
(in Telugu). 

(i) New light on Kuiottuhga, 

(ii) Kalihgattupparani. 

(i) India in the 2nd cenjpry, B. 0. 

(ii) Sea power in South Indian His- 

tory. o ^ 


VIII . — Oriental Philosophy. * 

Pandit Y. Anantachariar, Madras, (i) Alavandar’s contribution 

to Yisji$tadv&ita. 

MrrM, Bhafcbacharya, Calcutta ... Mystery of Indian*Baligion. 
n 

Mr. T. B. Chintamani, Madras ... The commentator on ttye M&ndukya 
r Karikas. * 

Mr. S. N. Das Gupta, Calcutta Yoga Psychology. 
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Prof. A. B. Dhruva, Benares Uni- 
versity. 

Mr. K, Gopala Krishnamma, 
Madras. 

Prof. M, Hiriyaana, Mysore 

University. 

Pandit Jagannatha Misra, Cuttack. 

Mr. B. R. Jatar, Bombay 

Prof. Jwala Prasad, Jubbulpore ... 

„Prof. S. Kuppuswami % Sastri, 

Madras. 


. Prof. R. D. Karmarkar, Poona ... 
Mr. P. Lakshiminarayana, Goconada, 
Pjjcof. B. C. Law, Calcutta 

Pandit S. K. Padmanabha 
Sastri, Madras. 

Rev. J. E. Pessein, Nilgiris 
Pandit. T. V. Ramachandra 
Dikshitar, Madras. 

Mr, S. V. Ramamurbhi, I.C.S., 
Ramnad. * 

. Mr, V. R. Ranganathan, Madras ... 
Pandit P. Sarma, Poona 

Mr. K. G. Sinha, Srinagar 
Pandit Iridhar Sastri Pathak, 
Poona. 

» ^Pgof.^E&va Prasad Bhatta Charya, 
Bengal. 

Mr. N. Srinivasacharyar, Jdadras . . . 
Prof. P. N. Srinivasacharya, 
Madras. 

Mr. T. V. Srinivasa Iyengar, 

Kumbakonam. 

m 

Prof. K. Subramaniam, Madras ... 


The Nyaya Pravesa. 

Nyaya conception of Valid Thinking. 

Bharfcrprapanca. 

Darsanadvaita Darpana (in Sanskrit) 

The call to duty. 

Some reflection’s on Sankara’s Philo- 
sophy. 

(i) Eurther light on the Prabha- 

kara problem. * 

(ii) Bodhayana and Dramidaearya 
two Vedantins pra- supposed by 
Ramanuja. 

Devayana and Pitryana? 

Religion and Ethics. 

The Buddhist conception of Mara, 

The relation between the system 
of Sankara and other systems of 
Philosophy (in Sanskrit). 

Maya the greatest riddle of Advaita. 

Purya Mlmamsa in the light of Utijra 
Mimamsa (in Sanskrit). 

Indian Philosophy as a live proposi- 
tion. ^ 

The origin of Tamil Siddhantam. 

An Outline of* the History and 
Teachings of Nathapanbhxya 
Siddhas, 

Is Dhamat religion Buddhism ? 

Suddadvaita. 

The date and inception of the Yoga 
Vasi§tha Ramayrma. «* 

Vehkatanatha the Vedantist. 

Ramanuja’s conception of Jxva as a 
Prakara of a Isvara. 

The Aryan Religion, * 

* 

The metaphysics of the^Saiva Sid- 
dhanfca System. 
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Pandits G. Suranarayana Sastri, Purusarthas. 

Vizianagaram. 

Bao Bahadur Y. P. Vaidya, Bhasarvajna, a logician and 
Bombay. • theologian. 

Swami Yedaehallam, Pailavaram ... The conception of God as Rudra- 
Prof. T. A. Yenkateswara Diksitar, An answer to Dr. Thibaut. 
Tirupathi. 


IX. — Oriental Science . 


Rao Saheb Krishna Bao Bhonsle, 
Madras. 

Prof. J. P B Majumdar, Calcutta ... 

* 

Mr. Y. Y. Mirashi, Nagpore 

Mr. 0. S. N%rayanaswami Aiyar s 
9 Madras. 

m 

ft Mr. # V, Ramaehandra Dikshitar, 
Madras, 

Prof. S. Y. Visvanathan, Trichi- 
nopoly, 


Electricity and Magnetism in anci- 
ent India. 

The genesis and development of 
medicine in Ancient India. 

Manusmrti and the Artha Sastra of 
Kautilya. 

Ancient Indian Chemistry and 
Alchemy. 

Is Artha Sastra a secular text ? 

f 

The sphere of the state in Ancient 
Indian Polity. + 


X. — Ethnology and Folklore. 


Dr. U. N. Gfaosal, Calcutta ... 
Mr.~L. A. Krishnaivar, Trivandrum. 
Mr, S. S. Mheta, Bombay 
Dr. J. J. Modi, Bombay 

Mr. G. Ramadas, Jeypore 
Prof. K. Bangacharya, Yizianaga- 
ram. 

Eai Bahadur Sarat Chandra Roy, 
Banchi. 

Mr. J. A. Saldhana, Madras 

Mr. B. M. Shastri, Kolhapore .. 
Mr. B. Subba Bao, Bajahmundry , 


Slavery in Ancient India. 

Hill Papdarams of Travancore. 

Sakambhari of the Saptasafci. 

Prophylactic disguise for averting 
evil. 

Aboriginal tribes in the Bamayapa. 

Marriage. 

Some Aspects of Totemism in 
Chofea Nagpur. jl 

Some peculiar features of a Koiikani- 
or Gaud Sarasvat BraJjmans 
and language. * 

m 

New light on some foreign element 
in Hindu 'population. 
Anthropological research in the 
agency division. 


^ XI. — Persian , Arabic and Urdu. 

Mr. Dr. J. J v Modi, Bombay ... The Huns and their religion, 
Mr. Mahammad Shafi, Lahore The Nurbakshis. 
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Mr. Md. Shahidullah, Dacca 
Dr. A. Siddiqui, Dacca 
Dr. A. S. Tritton, Aligarh 


... Pre-Islamic Poetry in the Koran. 

Loan words in Arabic. 

... Asseverations and oalhs in Arabic. 


XII.— General . 


Mr. J. F. Bulsara 
Mr. P. Jhwala Prasad 

S. Partbasarathi Misra, Madras 

Pandit P. I. Raman, Palghat 
Mr. K. R. R. Sasbri, Yillupuram ... 
Mr. F. P. S. Sastri, Madras 

5 

Dr. N. Subrahmanya Aiyar, M.A., 
TrivanSrum. 


A Lingua Franca for India. 

» 

Present condition of the old Tradi- 
tional Learning, 

(1) Oriental Culture in our Univer- 
sities. # 

(ii) A Thesaurus of Sanskrit roots. 
Present Position of the Study of 
Indian Languages (Malay alam).* 
The Foreign Elements in Indian^ 

r\ 

culture. 

Maharajah Serfoji Sarasvati Mahal 
Palace Library, Tanjore. 

The Position of Indian Languages : 
Its Cause and Cure. 


6, — Report of the Proceedings of the Conference. 

At the second Session of the Oriental Conference held in ^Calcutta 
early in 1922, the invitation sent by the Vice-Chancellor and the 
Syndicate of the Madras University that the Conference assemble for the 
next Session in Madras, was accepted unanimously. In pursuance there- 
of, the Conference appointed Dr. S. Krishnaswami Aiyangar as a Joint- 
Secretary for purposes of organising the third Session at Madras. 

[) 

By a resolution adopted by the Conference during the Poona Session 
that th# Conference should assemble every alternate y£ar, the Conference 

Expected to assemble in Madras early in 1924. But bhe Maara's 
University Act of 1923, having been just put in force, the University was* 
in a transitional condition, the Vice-Chancellor cSsymg on the administra- 
tion of the University with an Advisory Committee. * When the question 
of holding the Conference was put before him about the end of # 1923, he 
gave it as his opinion that time might be taken for the assembly of the 
Conference till the reconstituted University should begin to function.* It 
was accordingly decided^ with the consent of the Organisers of the 
Oalcutta Conference, to hold over the Madras Session to the dnd of the 
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year 1924. As soon as the Syndicate under the new Act was constitut- 
ed, a Syndicate Committee of five with Dr. S, Krishnaswami Aiyangar 
as Secretary was appointed in May, 1924, with power to add to 
* their number, to organise the Conference. The various Governments, 
Universities and Indian States and learned societies were addressed 
for* help and co-operation and were requested to send their delegations. 
Scholars and Savants were also invited to take part in the Conference 
by Contribution of papers and otherwise. The response was very 
encouraging. 

The Executive Committee of the Third- All-India Oriental Con- 
ference, Madras Session, issued the following report, giving a succinct 
account of the preliminary work of the Conference and the proceedings 
of the Session, on the 17th January, 1925 : — 

“The second All-India Oriental Conference held at Calcutta in 1922 
having accepted the invitation of the Madras University to hold its third 
Session .at Madras, the Syndicate of the University appointed an 
Organising Committee of five amongst themselves, with power 
^o co-opt, to organise and make all the necessary arrangements for 
holding the Session. An Executive Committee was theli formed 
with Dr. S. Krishnaswami Aiyangar, University Professor, and 
Mr. P. P. S. Sastri, Superintendent of Sanskrit Schools, as Secretaries and 
Mr. K. Balasubramania Iyer, Vakil, High Court, Madras, as Treasurer. 
Reception Committee was also formed with the Rev. Dr. E. M. 
Macphail, D.D., C.B.E., Vice-Chancellor, as Chairman. 

Invitations soliciting co-operation were addressed to various Provin- 
cial Governments, Indian- Statf + he Universities and other Literary 
bodies, Scholars and the General iru^ and they met with a hearty 
response. About 200 papers were submitted and the amount of dona- 
tions and other contributions exceeded Rs. 10,000, the Local Government 
and the Madras University each contributing a thousand rupefs. The 
Committee beg to convey their thanks to the various donors and patrons 
for their generous contributions. * 

- t’ •'•'w 

<- <r 

The Committee of the Conference approached His Excellency 
Viscount Goschen wither request to open the ^Conference and His 
Excellency was graciously pleased to accept the invitation. 

n 

^ Opening -Hay Addresses . 

/The Conference was held at the Senate House, Madras, on the 
l22pd, 23rd, and £4th of December, 1924. The proceedings were opened 
-by His Excellency Viscount Goschen, Chancellor of the University, with 
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befitting Oriental Music, and Yedic, Tamil and Arabic chants. His 
Excellency delivered a learned and sympathetic address of welcome to 
the scholars assembled, briefly recapitulating the substantial work 
already achieved by eminent Orientalists and indicating the immense 
possibilities for further research work with special reference to the 
interconnection of the Semitic and Aryan cultures. ^ # 

The Rev. Dr. Macphail, Vice-Chancellor and Chairman of*the 
Reception Committee, then welcomed the Members of the All India 
Oriental Conference to Madras in a short speech on behalf of the 
University and the Public of Madras. 

Mahamahopadhyaya Dr. Ganganath Jha, Vice-Chancellor of the 

Allahabad University was then proposed to the Presidential chair by 

Sir P. S. Sivaswami Aiyar of Madras, Shamsul-Ulema D 4 :. J. J. Modi of 

'Bombay, Principal Shafi of Lahore and Rao Sahib R. Krishna Bf2o 

Bhonsle of Madras. The President then delivered an instructive address 

** * 

exhorting the authorities concerned to conserve and encourage the ancient 
learning in all its manifold aspects in a manner worthy of its past. 

<% 

The Conference then adjourned to the Madras^ Sanskrit College, 
Mylapore, at 2 p.M., in response to an invitation from the College 
Committee. After the address of welcome in Sanskrit and Vedic 
chanting in all its specialised forms appertaining to the three Vedas, a 
Vahyartha Parishad was held when discussions in the traditional style 
were conducted m all the Sastras, His Highness the Ex-Raja of Cochin 
being also present. In the evening Mr. Alladi Krlshnaswami Aiyar, 
a member of the College Committee, was c At Jlome 5 to the members 
of the Conference. This was followed by a lantern lecture by 
Dr. K. N. Sitaraman on Indian Architecture. 


H Beading of papers. 

Tl^e reading of papers submitted to the Conference began on the 
"Sffrd Inoraing in three sections, Sanskrit Language, Literature and 
Philosophy going into one, History, Geography and Anthropology going 
into another and the Dra vidian and other languag^constituting the third. 
The sections were presided over by Drs. Jha, Majumdar and 

S. K. Aiyangar. Tb 3 se sections worked over three Sessions on the 23rd 
and the 24th. 0 Seventy-five, Sixty and Thirty-five papers werejread and 
discussed in the respective sections. This arrangement proved satis- 
factory and was much appreciated. Every Session was largely attended 
iby scholars and the public. 
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Oriental Parishad. 

The most noteworthy feature of the Conference was the assembling 
of about 75 eminent Pandits and Maulvis. These scholars, well-versed 
in Sanskrit, Arabic, and the Draviaian Languages and Literature though 
scattered all over the Presidency, readily responded to the invitation of 
the Conference. In the true spirit of ancient Indian tradition, the 
Conference honoured, on the 23rd evening, the Mahamahopadhyayas, 
Shamsui-Uiemas, Principals of ’Oriental Colleges, representatives of learned 
Sabhas and other Pandits of eminence, with presentation of Shawls . 

• . ’Entertainments . 

This was followed by an entertainment given by the Andhra 
Sahitya Parishad to the members of the Conference at 5 f.m. An 
exhibition of ancient Sanskrit and Telugu manuscripts of rare value was 
afsfo arranged. 

# At* the invitation of the Conference Committee, the Presidency 
College Sanskrit Association put on boards Sudraka’s Mricehakatika at 
6 p.m. There was a large and learned audience and the j^rf orman ce 
was regarded as a brilliant exhibition of the literary and histrionic 
talents of fhe young student-actors, in appreciation of which, the Con- 
ference presented the Association with a silver Toy-cart as a significant 
souvenir. His Highness the Ex-Baja of Cochin presented a gold medal 
to the youngest actor of the evening, Bohase?ia. The Hon’ble the Baja 
of Panagal presented a gold medal to the Association A Patron of 
Learning and Art, also offered each and every actor of the evening 
a medal. 

<*■ 

Business meeting. 

On the 24th, after the Literary Sessions had come to a close, a 
business meeting was held between 1-30 and 2-30 P. m., when^he report 
of the Calcutta Session presented by the Secretary was considered and 
adopted.. The pi?oposal of a draft constitution was referred to#*an All- 
India Committee (for list see next page) which was also empowered/Jo 
# consider the proposal to start a Journal for the Conference a$id other 
questions. ki the closet the meeting, the Conference duly honoured in 
Oriental style, Mafedmahopadhyaya Dr. Ganganath Jha, the President, 
with the preser/oationlof a costly shawl with fruits Qa d pansupari . 

* /* r 

m Musical exposition. ^ 

0 

0 Another noteworthy feature of this Conference" was the exposition of 
Orient aDmlture on the side of Art with special reference to South Indian 
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Music. In the forenoon 6 papers wgre read dealing with important 
aspects of the Science and Art of Music. 

During the rest of the afternoon, more than thirty musicians, expert 
in all forms of Indian Music, gave an exhibition of fcheit proficiency in 
their respective arts. As many as sixteen batches of them played upon 
a dozen varieties of musical instruments. Curtailed as the programme 
was, it was appreciated by a discerning audience almost as large as the 
Senate House could hold. Thanks to Mr. C. B. Srinivasa Aiyengar, this 
section was an unprecedented success. In token of the appreciation of 
the Conference, gold medals were presented to these exponents of art 
who responded at great sacjifi.ee of time and money. 


Thanks to Volunteers and other Workers. 

The boarding and lodging of the delegates who attended the Con- 
ference was satisfactorily arranged in the spacious buildings of the Hindu 
High School and the Victoria Hostel kindly lent to us by the respective 
authorities. About forty to sixty young men from the Presidency, 
Pachn-iyappa’s and other Colleges in Madras enrolled themselves as 
volunteers with Mr. P. P. S. Sastri and Mr. C. S. Srinivasachariar as 
Captains. The success of the Conference was largely djie to the 
earnest work of the assiduous band of volunteers who were each presented 
with a copy of the Group photo of the Workers by Bao Sahib 
B. Krishna Bao Bhonsle. Special thanks are due to Messrs. P. N. 
Appuswami, P. V. Krishnaswami and Abdul Qadir, and the literary 
assistants, Messrs. A. V. Venkatarama Iyer, L. Venka-taratnam, 
K. B. Appaiachariar, T. V. Narasinga Bao, K. A. Sankara Aiyar, 
B. Gopalan, T. B. Bamakrishna Sastri and T. B. Chintamani, who 
.worked actively for the success of the Conference. A special meed of 
thanks is due to Mr. K. V. Krishnaswami Aiyar, Vakil, High Court, 
Madras, for the keen interest he took and the valuable services he 
rendered t« make the Conference a success. 

Tte third Session of the Conference came to a close and the' 1 Madras 
tSSs^ion showed itself worthy of the reputation of South India, one* 
of the Delegates from North India having put it that, in much that was 
done in the Session, they had been transporteo"^cross two milleniums 
of years backwards to Ancient India itself. \ 

The Secretaries and the Treasurer have by their untiring' 0 t^al and 
-work placed the Organisers of the Conference under d^ef^yoblig^ticQ. 
The Conrerence itself wae* an exhibition of the amount of co-eoerauH 3 ^ 
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that was possible and the success that such a co-operation could achieve. 
The Executive Committee wish to place on record their high appreeia- 
tion of the sympathy with which His Excellency the Governor responded 
to the invitation, the active support of the Vice-Chancellor of the 
University and fthe untiring efforts of the office-bearers.” 


Madras, 

28th October , 1925 . 


S. Krishnaswami Aiyangar, 
P. P. S. Sastri, 

Secretaries. 


All India Committee elected by the Conference on 21-12-1921. 

3. Mahamahopadhyaya Dr. Ganganath Jha, Allahabad. 

2, Dr. ST Krishnaswami Aiyangar, Madras, 

♦ 

8.^ Prof. S. Kuppuswami Sastriar, Madras. 

4. Mr. P. P. S. Sastri, Madras. 

5. Prof. R. C. Mazumdar, Dacca. 

6. Dr. S. K* Belvalkar, Poona. 

7. Dr. J. J. Moodi, Bombay. 

8. Prof. S. V, Venkateswara, Mysore. 

9. * Mr. K. Balasubrahmanya Aiyar, Madras. 

10. Dr. D. R, Bhandarkar, Calcutta. 

11. Dr, Zimmermann, Bombay, 

12. Mr. C, K, Rao, Bangalore. 

13. Dr, S, K, De, Dacca. 

14. Prof. A. B. Dhruva, Benares. 

* 0 

m 15. Prof, K. Rama Pisharoti, Cochin. 

#> 

16. Dr. R. Shama Sastri, Mysore. 

17. Mr. K. Rap^achari, Vizianagaram. 

18. Mr. B^V. Kane, Bombay. 

19. ^gdHSoi i K. P. Jayaswal, Patna. 

* MxTv* P. Vaidya, Bombay. 
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7. — List 

of Delegates. 


Mr. K. V. Abhayankar 

Guzarat College 

Ahmedabad. 

Dr. A. S. Tritton 

Muslim University ... 

Aligarh. 

Mr. Y. R. Ranganadhan 

Government College 

Anantapur. 

Mr. N. Chengalvarayan 

Government High 



School 

Bangalore. 

„ C. Krishnaswami Rao ... 

... 

Bangalore^ 

„ B. R. Arte 

Baroda College 

Baroda. 

„ B. Bhattacharya 

Manuscripts Library 

Baroda. 

„ B. R. Mheta ^ ... 

Manuscripts Library 

Baroda. 

„ V. H. Vader 

.. . 

, Bel gaum. 

,, G. V, Acharya 

Prince of Wales 



Museum 

. Bombay. 

„ P, N. Darowalla 


Bombay. 

„ J. S. Gambhir 


Bombay. 

Rev. H. Her as 

St. Xavier's College 

Bombay. 

B/tr. Md. Ismail 

Prince of Wales 



Museum 

Bombay. 

„ B. R-Jatar 


Bombay. 

„ P. V. Kane 


Bombay. 

Shams-ul-ulema Dr. J. J. Modi 

Anthropological 



Society 

Bombay. 

Mr. H. A. Shah 


Bombay. 

„ Y. P. Yaidya 


Bombay. 

Dr. R. Zimmemiann 

St. Xavier’s College 

Bombay. 

Dr. S. N. Das Gupta 

Presidency College.. 

. Calcutta. 

Mr. T. N. C. Ganguli 

Y. M. C. A. 

. Calcutta. 

„ N. Ghoshal 

Presidency College.. 

Calcutta. 

,, S. Krishnamurti Sastri ... 

Oriental Training 


1 

College 

. Chidambaram. 

„ Shams-ul-ulema K. Ahmed 

Chittagong College.. 

. Chittagong. 

J?. Rama Pisharoti 

Sanskrit College „ . . , 

. Cochih. 

• 

Mr. Abdul Siddiqui 

University 

. Dacca. 

„ Abdul Wahaab 

University 

. Dacca. 

„ U. C. BhattacEarya 

University 

.\Dacca. 

Dr. S. K. De* 

University 


„ R. C*Majumdar 

University 

Igacca. 

Mr. Shahidullah 4 ^ ... 

University 

. • Dabca. 
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Mr. Abdul'Bahiman Khan ... x Hyderabad 

„ B. SubbaRao ... -Hyderabad 


-Mr. G\ Ramadas* ... ••• Jai P ur ' 

„ Hiralal ... - J*bbalpore 


Mr. V. K. Ramchandu 
„ D. Lakshminarayan 
Mrs. D, Lakshminarayan 
„ Y. B. Sapfcarishi 


Dr r L. Sarup 
Mr. Md. Shafi ~ 

, s 'Prayag Dayal 
„ rK, A- Sabramania Aiyar... 


Mr. A. Chakravarti 
„ T. B. Cfiintamani 
„ Y. B. B. Dikshitar 
Bao Sahib B. Krishna Bao 
Bhonsle 

Mr. S. Kuppuswami Sastri ... 

„ P. S. Murugesam Pillai 
„ T. B. Bamakrishna Sastri 
„ S. Rangaswami Sarasvati 
„ C. Sankararama Sastri . . 
„ K. A Sankaran 
„ P. P. S. Sastri 
„ B. Srinivasa Raghava 
Aiyangar c 
T. R Besha Aiyangar ... 
„ C. S. Srinivasaohari 
' P. N Srinivasaohari^ . 
„ T. V. Srinivasa ^j^angar 
,, K. Gr. Subratufoaniam ... 
„ K. Sub^amania Pillai ... 
„ R. ^amm^tha Aiyar ... 
% A. /. VerfSat^rama Aiyar 


Kampte. 

Kampte. 

Kampte. 

Kampte. 


University ... Lahore 

... Lahore. 

Museum ... Lucknow. 

University ... Lucknow. 


Presidency College... Madras. 

University ... Madras. 

University ... Madras. 

... Madras. 
Madras. 

Presidency College... Madras. 

... Madras. 

... Madras, 

... Madras. 
Madras. 

University ... Madras. 

Madras^ 

Museum ... Madras. 

• 

Pachaiyappa’s College Madras. 
Pachaiyappa’s College Madras. * 
Pachaiyappa’s College Madras. 

... Madras. 
University Madras. 

... Madras. 

... Madras. 
Presidency College..*. Madras. 
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Mr. Hiriyanna 

Uni verity 

Mysore. 

Dr. E. Shama Sastri 

Chamaraja Sanskrit 



College 

Mysore. 

Mr. A. Shustery 

University 

Mysore. 

„ S. V. Venkateswara Aiyar 

University 

Mysore. 

Mr. N. B. Utgikar 

. . / 

Nasik. 

,, Hirananda Sastri 

. . • 

Nilgiris. 

„ K. Y. Subramania Aiyar 

. . . 

Nilgiris. 

,, Paranavitana 

... 

Nilgiris. 


Mr. P. I. Eaman 

Victoria College 

Palghat.. 

„ J. Eamiab Panfculu 

... 

Pithapur. 

Dr. S. K. Belvalkar 

Deccan College 

Poona. 

Mr. E. D. Karmakar 

New Poona College 

Poona. 

5 , Y. G. Paran 

Bhandarkar Institute 

Poona. 

%, N. G. Sardesi 


Poona. ^ 

* 

Mr. C. Narayana Rao 

Government College 

Eajahmundry. 

M. Eam^krishna Kavi ... 


Eajahmundry 

,, E. Subba Eao 

Andhra Historical 



Society 

Eajahmundry 

„ B. V. Eamamurti I.C.S.... 

Collector 

Eamnad. * 

„ Sarat Chandra Eai 

... 

Eanchi. 

Mr. B. Y. Bapat 


Satara. 

„ K. G. Sinha 


Srinagar. 

Mr. E. Safcyanatha Aiyar 

St. Joseph’s College 

Trichinopoly, 

„ P. S. Si|brahmania Sastri 

... 

Trichinopoly. 

a, B. Y. Yisvanatha Iyer ... 

National College ... 

Trichinopoly. 

,, K. N* Daniel 

• *«* 

Trivandrum. 

• ^ 
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Mr. B. Seshagiri Eao 

Maharaja’s Sanskrit 



College 

Yijianagaram. 

„ G. Somnana ^ 


Yijianagaram. 

„ K, Eangachari 

Maharajah’s College 

Yijianagaram. 

„ M. Yenkatarangiah 


Yijianagaram. 

jj El. Ef. dtt. Sastri ,, 

, 

Viilupuram, 


E 
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8. — List of Subscriptions to the Reception 
Committee Fund. 


Bs. 


Government of Madras 


... 

1,000 

Government of Bombay 



1,000 

Government of the United Provinces 



1,000 

Government of Bengal 


. . . 

500 

GovSrnment of Mysore 



500 

Government of Baroda 


. • . 

500 

Government of the Central Provinces 



500 

Government of Travancore 



250 

Government of Cochin 

r ... 

. . . 

250 

His Holiness the Sankaracharya of Kumbakonam 

... 

50 

The Baja of Bobbili 

... 


250 

Sir Annamala Chettiar 

... 

. . . 

250 

The Baja<of Yenkatagiri 



200 

Mr. Alladi Krishnaswami Aiyar 


. * . 

200 f 

Maharajah of Bobbili 

... 

. . . 

100 

The Zamindar of Pithapur ... 

... 


100 

Mr. H. A. Shah ... 

... 

. . . 

100 

Mr. T. B. Venkatarama Sastri 


..f 

100 

Sir M. C. T.fMuthia Chettiar ... 

• . • 


100 

The Zammdar Doddappanayikanur 



70 

Mr. K. Y. Krishnaswami Aiyar 


... 

50 

Mr. Y. Barn ad as ... 


. . . 

50 

Mr. H. N. Ibrahim Sait 

... 

• • . 

50 

The Baja of Bhadrachalam ... 

... 


50 

Bev. E. Maephail... 


• * * 

50 

Mr. Justice Krishftan 

... 


50 

Sir M. Habibullah 



50 . 

Mr. Y. P. Yaidva 

... 


50 

Sir C. P. Bamaswami Iyer 

. . 

«•» 

50 

Mr. Justice Venkatasubba Bao 


"i 

50 

Mr. Justice Madhavan Nair ... 

... 


50 

MY B. Litt'lehails 


... 

c 80 

Bev. F* E. Corley 




Mr. Justice Devados 

V* 


o 

CO 

* 

Mr. B. Krishna Bao Bonsle 


... 

25 

Mr. M. A. Candeth 

• •• 


25 

Dr r M. Usman Sahib 

♦ 


25 

Mf. P. Sambanda Mudaliar ... 


... 

25 

Mr. S. Kuppuswami Sastri ... 


r 

25 

Baja of ^anagal ... 

•r 

• * * 

* 25* 
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Bs. 

Dr. S. Krishnaswami Aiyangar 

... 

. 

*25 

Dr. Besant 

. . 

. . . 

25 

Mr. P. C. Dutt ... 

... 


25 

Mr. B. Satyanarayana 


. * . 

25 

Mr. K. Bamanujachariar 


. . . 

25 

Mr. P. Somasundaram 

... 

. .. 

25- 

Mr. C. Vijayaraghavachariar ... 



25 

Mr. H. Krishna Sasfcriga! 

... 

... 

25 

Mr. G. Bakshminarayangaru... 

. . . 

.... 

25 

Mr. K. Subrahmanya Iyer ... 


... 

25 

Mr. A. Friend ... * 


... 

25 

Mr. T. V. Seshagiri Iyer 

. . . 

. . . 

20 

Sir T. Desikachari 



20 

Lodd. Govindadass 

... 

... 

20 , 

Mr. V. Banganadham Chetti 



•20 ^ 

Mr. T. B, Bamachandra Iyer 



* 15° 

Mr. T. C. Srinivasa Iyengar ... 


... 

15f 

Mr. D. G. Bai 

. » . 


15 

Mr. S. Subrahmanya Sastri ... 



15 

Mr. N? Baghavachariar 



11 

Mr. M. K. Acharya 


> . . . -> 

10 

Mr. A. Chakravarti 


. . . 

10 

Mr. N. Gopalaswami Iyengar 

... 


. 10 

Mr. K. Heigberg 



10 

Dr. A. Dakshmanaswami Mudaliar 



10 

Mr. C. A. P&rkhurst 

... 

... 

10 

Mr. C. V. Bajagopalachariar ... 


... 

10 

Mr. A. Bamaswami Mudaliar... 

■> 


10 

Hon. T. N. Sivajnanam Pillai 



10 

Mr. K. G. Sesha Iyer 



10 

Mr. S. V. Bamamurti 


. . . 

10 

Mr. Sambamurti Bao 

. . . 


10 

Mr. N. Krishnaswami Iyengar 



10 

Mm M. C. N. Muthukumara Chettiar 


... 

10 

’JMr. P. Y. Seshu Iyer 


.r> 

10~ ’ 

Mr. JEL A. Nilakantha Sastri... 


. . . 

10 

Mr. C. S. Srinivasachari 

. . . 

• * - 

10 

Mr. P. N. Srinivasaachariar ... 

. . . 

c . . 

10 

Mr. Salla Gurus wami Chetty... 

... 

... <■> 

10 

Mr. T. N amber umal Chetty ... 

... 


10 

Mr. G^Narayanaswanai Chetty 

... 

... 

10 - 

Mr. *G. A, Natesan * ..... 

... 

... 

10 ^ 
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Mr. T. A. Ramalinga Chetty ... 

Rs. 

IQ 

Sir P. S, Sivaswami Aiyar 

10 

Mr. J. A. Saldhana 

10 

Mr. S. Satyamurthi 

10 

Mr. K. Sundararama Aiyar ... 

10 

Mr. C. R. Namasivaya Mudaliar 

10 

Mr. E. B. Ramanafcha Aiyar ... 

10 

^Mr. Y. Yenkateswaralu 

10 

Mr. D. Seshacharlu 

10 

Mr. M. V. Ramanujachari 

10 

Mr. P. P. S. Sastri 

10 

Mr. C. R. Lakshmivaraha Iyengar 

10 

Mr. L. Yenkataratnam 

10 

Mr. H. Narayana Rao 

10 

Mr. P. Ranganayakulu 

10 

MpT. M. Patanjali Sastri 

10 

Mr^ K. Raja Aiyar 

10 

Mr. Y. Rajagopala Aiyar 

10% 

Mr. C. A, Seshagiri Sastri 

10 

Mr. S. Sundararaja Aiyangar... 

10 

Mr. Ccr Y. Chandrasekaran ... 

10 

Mr. S. E. Ranganathan 

10 

Mr. Md. Abdul Rahiman Khan Saheb 

10 

Mr. A. Madbaviah 

10 

Mr. A. L. Narayan 

10 

Mrf Arthur Paul ... 

10 

Mr. P. G. Sundaresa Sastrigal 

10 

Mr. A. S. Kalyana&hndara Sastri 

10 

Mr. S. Appu Sastrigal, Rao Bahadur 

10 

Mr, T. G. Aravamudhan 

10 

Dr. Guruswami Mudaliar 

10 

Miss. Cbatopadbayaya 

10 

Mr. 0. Y. Krishniah 

10 

Mr.*K. Bkasfiyam 

'10 

Mr. K. S* Jay ar am a Aiyar 

1Q> 

Messrs. Kothari & Sons 

10 

Mr. S. Krishnamachariar 

10 

Mr. P. Venkataramana Rao ... 

10 

Mr. p. Venkatasubarama Iyer 

10 

Mr. ?j. D. Swamikannu Pillai 

10 

Mr. Y. T. Krishnamachari 

10 

K. Ramunni Menon .... 

10 
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Dr. Mathew 

Mr. C. B. Tiruvenkatachariar 

Mr. B. Rama Bao 

Mr. T. B. Chakrapani Iyengar 

Mr. G. Yenkataranga Bao 

Mr. J. P, Cotilingam 

Mahamahopadhyaya V. Swaminatha Iyer. 

Mr. P. A. Snbrahmaniya Iyer 

Mr. S. Muthiya Mudaliar 

Mr. K. C. Desikachari^ 

Mr. S. Panehapegesa Sastriar 
Mr. V. C. Seshachari 
Mr. T. S. Bamaswami 
Mr. P. N. Marthandam Pillai 
Mr. E, B. Chidambaram Pillai 
Mr. K. Y. Sesha Aiyangar 
Mr. Y. Govindarajachari 
Mr. N. S. Srinivasa Aiyar . . 

Mr T.°Li. Yenkatarama Aiyar 
Mr. K Y. Adiga ... ... . 

Mr. 8. Bamaswami Aiyar 

Dr. C. V. Erishnaswami Aiyar 

Mr. K. A. Sankaran 

Mr. K. G. Subramanian 

Mr. T. B. Cliintamam 

Pandit Alasingarachariar 

Mr, C. Banganayakulu Chetti 

Mr, K. B. Baghunatha Bao 

Mr, K. B. Tiruvenkadatha Aiyangar 

Mr, Y. B. B. Diksitar. . . 

Miss 9* K. Anantalakshmi 
Mr, IP. Panini Bao 

T. Y. Bamanatha Aiyar ... 

♦ Mr. K. V. Bamachandra Aiyar 
Mr. <B. Sitarama Bao 
Mr. C. P. Yenkatarama Aiyer 
Mr. S. K. Yegnaparayana Iyer 
Mr, S. Sul^ahmanya Iyer ... 

Mr, Bhavanandam Pillai 
Mr, P. B. Kumar^swami Baja 
Mr, *P, Snbrahmanya«Iyah 
Mr. B. Swaminatha Iyer 


Bs. 

10 

10 

10 

10 

10 “ 

10 

10 

10 

10 

5 

5 

5 

5 ^ 
5 „- 
' 5 
5 " 
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5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5. 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 m 

5 

5 
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Rs. 


Mr, N. Srinivasacharya ... ... .. 5 

Mr. E. V^Anantharama Iyer... ... ... 5 

Mr. M. E. Rangacharya ... ... ... 5 

Mr. N. Govindaraja Iyer ... ... ... 5 

Mr. M. V. Subrahmanya ... ... ... 5 

Mr. T. R. Ramakrishna Sastri ... ... 5 

Mr. A. Venkateswara Iyer ... ... ... 5 

Mr. B. Seshagiri Rao ... ... ... & 

Small Subscriptions ... ... ... 10 


9. — List of Pandits and M&utvis honoured with 

Shawls. 

* Mahamahopadhyayas . 

S. Panchapagesa Sastrigal, Mysore. 

. Kapisthalam Desikachariar, Tirupati. 

Tata Subbraya Sastri, Vizianagaram. 

Dandapaniswami Diksitar, Chidambaram. 

Swaminatha Iyer, Chidambaram. 

T. Lakshmana Sari, Madras. 

Principals of Sanskrit Colleges . 

T. Venkatasubba Sastrigal, Mylapore. 

K, Krishna Sastrigal, Chifctore. 

P. Nilakantha Sarma, Pattambi. 

A. Sankara Sastri, Kallidaikuricchi. 

P. Yenkatachala Sastri, Pudukkode. 

Representatives of Vidvat Sabhas . 

Sankara Mutt, Kumbhakonam. 

Madhva Sabha, Tirupati. 

Advaita Sabha, Chidambaram. 

„ Telngu .Academy, Madras. 

Visistadvaifca Sabha, Madras. 

Sanskrit . 

S. K. Ramanatha Sastri, Kovvur. 

S. K, Padmanabha Sastri, Madras. 

M N. S. Anantakrishna Sastri, Calcutta. 

* T. N. Narasishmacharya, Madras. 

T. Anantachariar, Madras. 

T. V'. Ramachandra Diksitar, Madras 

* S, Narayana Yajva, Madras. 
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D. T. Tatachari, Tiruvadi. 

Subrahmanya Sastri, Tan j ore. 

T. K. Baghavendrachariar, Tinnevelly. 

B. V. Krishnamachariar. Knmbakonam . 
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10. — Opening Address. 

BY H. E. VISCOUNT GOSCHEN, 

Governor of Madras. 

It is a very great pleasure to me to welcome you all here to-day 
and to see so many representatives of this Association assembled for this 
Conference. 

We in Madras are glad to think that you have chosen our city on 
this occasion as your place of meeting and I hope that you will enjoy 
yourselves in our surroundings and be interested in some of the ancient 
places we are anxious to show you. ^ 

I am sure that our first feeling to-day is one of sadness for the losfcT 
of one who took so prominent a part in the proceedings of this Confer- 
ence last time and to whom it owes so much for his inspiration, hit; 
enthusiasm and his constant support. India has by his death lost a great 
supporter of Arts and Science ; but this Conference realises not only the 
public loss but that of a friend who had won the respect of all his 
colleagues ; with them his memory will.be kept green.' 7 

To-day you are entering on a Conference which will, I am sure be 
deeply interesting to you all if I may judge by the programme before 
you. In these modern days of hurry and bustle, of modern improve- 
ments which, how«ever necessary, are not conducive to a quiet life, of 
practicai-mindedness, if I may coin a word which usurps the place 
of quiet thought and contemplation, it is pleasast to turn from the 
present-day world, and in imagination to throw our minds back to a 
world of generations ago and to cogitate on ancient writings and 
ancient inscriptions, ancient architecture and ancient schools of thought. 
It cultivates our imagination, using the word in its highest sense, 
which neefH such tending under modern conditions. One of the most 
interesti/g forms of speculation especially to one who ‘travels rrfuch is 
t he ex tent of the knowledge which one country has of another, whether 
it is on thg surface, or deep down into the wells of history, and, if deep 
down, of the connection in the past between the two countries, or even 
between continents. May I this morning for a few moments dive into 
those works of history %ud look into the connection of India witji other 
countries ? * 

It was about the end of the 18feh century that Erqrope became ( 
acquainted with Eastern literatures. It is unnecessary to deal with, and 
indeed, there are very few materials for dealing adequately with, the - 

w 
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vexed question as to the antiquity of Indian literature or with the 
difficult topic of the extent of indebtedness, if any, of India to Babylonia 
and Assyria. It is, however, noteworthy that Professor Biihler develop- 
ed a theory that' the Asoka inscriptions were closely akin to the Aramaic 
type of writing. Another variant of the Indian alphabet is also supposed 
to*be connected with the Phoenician style of writing represented on 
Assyrian heights. The excavations of Mohenjo Daro made within the 
last "few months, have opened up a new vista and have pointed to the 
possibility of a close contact in civilisation and culture between the 
primeval civilisations of the world. It is difficult to believe, though it 
is now proved beyond all doubt, that somewhere about 3000 B. C. the 
people of Sumeria, Accadia, Babylon, and Sindh had lively commercial 
and cultural intercourse with each other. 

% It is also suggested that the old Ophir was somewhere on the 
S®uth Indian coast, that the temple of Solomon was built with materials # 
that came from South India and it is a commonplace that the Hebrew 
names fbr ivory, peacocks and sandal were all of Indian origin. The 
famous story of Solomon and the child competed for by two contending 
mothers is a variant of a Buddhistic Jataka. 

That very discerning scholar, Professor B. B. Havell, has advanced 
a theory that in the second millennuim before Christ an Aryan people 
worshipping the same deities as are referred to in the Vedas had founded 
a powerful kingdom between the Tigris and the Euphrates and he speaks 
of the Vedic tradition of the fight between the Devas and the Asuras as 
referable to the struggle between the Aryan worshipper^ of Surya or the 
Sun and the Semites of Assyria. He further urges that the masters of 
Babylon were also Aryans and they assisted in the colonisation of the 
Punjab. It is also a moot point which further researches may resolve, * 
whether the ancient Dravidian inhabitants of the South Indian coast 
were not akin to the Sumerians. In any case, it is a most remarkable 
circumstance that the old King Dasaratha is claimed by the Lidian and 
the Assyrian alike ; for the old Semite chronicles demonstrate t\at about 
the year' 1350 B.C. anarchy arose amongst the Mitanni after thJ death 
of King Dasaratha (Dushrata as he is called in those writings) , $5^1 
that as a result of the anarchy a great migration towards the East 
took place and scientists have seen the connection between this migra- 
tion and the great advance of Bama down the Grangetic valley to Ceylon. 
Further excavations and researches and a re-reading of the Hindu 
Epics and the Vedas in the light of modern research may open up 
ehchantmg vistas of fascinating history and disentangle from the legends 
of old the trutli which is often more marvellous than many legends and 
epics. Among such researches will undoubtedly be the elucidation of 
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the meaning and significance of that conflict between the newer with the 
matriarchal theory of society and of the state which now persists only in 
Malabar but which seems originally to have been very widely spread not 
only in India but throughout the world. The clash of "the ideal with 
the patriarchal, the significance of the help afforded by the aboriginal 
monkey-tribes to the advancing Aryan and the imposition of the Aryan* 
culture in Dravida are matters now enveloped in speculation tod con- 
troversy, but which demand careful and scientific treatment and elucida- 
tion. Such a study may reveal that, as has happened in other countries, 
it was not always the conqueror that won ; for, if anything is made 
manifest by the study of ancient documents, it is that the advancing 
hosts of Aryans were a warlike, meat-eating and soma-drinking clan who 
descended upon an agricultural population and who, though they imposed 
some of their ideas on the aborigines, were yet profoundly modified by # 
their impact with them. The intertwining of cults and of beliefs involves 
problems which have to be investigated not solely from the point of view* 
of the religious man and the philospher but from that of the student of 
archaeology and of institutions. Thus viewed, the Upanishads and the 
Vedas may, over and above their religious value, afford help to us m the 
solution of modern political problems, and in the words of Sir Charles 
Metcalfe presenting the Report of the Select Committee of the 
House of Commons in 1832, we may discern that the root idea of the 
village system was to be found in the Vedic religion which, in 
his own language was, the moving spirit of the organisation of the 
Aryan village community and which contributed, more than any other 
cause, to the preservation of the people of India through all the revolu- 
tions and changes they have suffered and is in a high degree conducive 
to their happiness and to the enjoyment of a great portion of freedom 
and independence. 

Scholars have also shown that the rigidity of the caste system was 
not wholly imposed by craft or subtlety but was largely the product of 
later and mediaeval conditions. The study of Indian archaeology and 
history nyfy do a great deal in many directions for solving not 
only th^fproblems of old but the questions of to-day. It is a great 
piujUhat an intercourse which was so lively and continuous in the 
dawn of history became more and more intermittent, and finally came 
to an end. In any event between 2000 B. C. and till the invasion 
of Alexander, Europe k»ew very little of the East, and the East was 
oblivious of the secular changes in the West though Persian inscriptions 

disclose and Herodotus makes it clear that Persian monarchs ruled over 

• • 

Northern India. The sole materials we have up to the date j>f Alexander 
the Great are contained in th& narrative of the voyage of Skylax and the 
chronicle of the physician Kfcesias who dwelt in the court of Artaxerxes 
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After the Alexandrian conquest, for a long time there was a very close 
intermingling of Greek and Indian learning and culture, and throughout 
the reigns of Candragupta and Asoka, we have many records, literary 
and historical, attesting to this intermixture. 

After the Gupta dynasty broke down, the darkness which afterwards 
became dense, commenced its sway and but for the chronicles of the 
Chinese pilgrims and later on of the Mussalman historian Alberuni, we 
have a complete isolation for centuries. But Indian culture and 
literature travelled West in the intervening period in a remarkable way. 
The collection of folklore translated into Persian and thence translated 
from Persian into Arabic, spread all over Europe by means of Italian and 
French translations under the name of the fables of Pilpai. Thus India 
has its share in the mediaeval literature of fairy tale and fable, 
and it is also advanced that the philosophical speculations of the 
Greeks and the Pythagoreans were influenced by the Yoga Philo> 
sophy. In the matter of science the introduction of the decimal 
system and early geometrical ideas and even in the matter of games, 
such as chess, India influenced Europe as the Greeks on the other hand 
undoubtedly influenced Indian Drama and Indian Astronomy. It is 
noteworthy that the debt was frankly and openly acknowledged on both 
sides, and, indeed an Indian astronomical treatise calls itself the Bomaka 
Siddhanta — the Boman Science. Indian medical treatises were trans- 
lated by the Kalifs of Bagdad and the works of Caraka and Susruta 
translated by an Arab physician were a part of the equipment of 
mediaeval medicine in Europe. But about the time that- the great streams 
of European invasion of India began, India was split up into separate 
and quarrelling States and the pursuit of learning was so neglected that 
there was considerable ignorance on both sides of each other’s indebted-, 
ness, and Indians had become more and more isolated and self-centred, 
and in the troubled days of the 16th, 17th and 18th centuries India had 
forgotten the extent and variety of its heritage. Largely, owing to this 
reason and because of the lack of historical material in India^vsve have 
not yet secured a connected narrative of the rise and growth he only of 
' dynasties bu£ of ideas. The materials for a reconstruction of tlie pggt* 
which is and must be the foundation for guidance for the futile, there- 
fore depend upon a study of such things as inscriptions and coins and 
upon archaeological evidence. The excavations in Taxila, for instance, 
have done much to clear up outstanding questions of Indo-Sythian 
chronology. The history of Indian art or Indian religion cannot be 
understood by students who confine their attention to literary evidence. 

r $ ^ 3 

Much has* been said of the absence of Hindu historical literature but 
a §reat field for activity still exists in the study of the records of the 
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various old Indian Courts in the North and in the South. A great deal 
remains to be done in this direction especially in the South of India 
where the history of the ancient South Indian Kings has to be pieced 
out and the work of scholars like Srinivasa Iyengarf the author of 
Tamil Studies and of our University Professor, the enthusiastic Dr. 
Krishnaswami Iyengar, have to be supplemented by the labours of other 
historians and students of Art who must follow in their foot-steps. Till 
recently the reproach was levelled, somewhat justly, that Indians owed 
their knowledge of ancient Indian history and institutions to the labours 
of Western scholars. Colebrooke and Sir W. Jones and Elphinstone, not 
to speak of Fa-hien and Hieun-Tsang, Megasthenes and Alberuni and 
Ferista, were our chief ” sources. Mention must also b6 made 
of Whitney and other great Americans who have made Harvard 
one of the centres of Sanskrit research, of the stream of French and 
German writers such as Burnouf, Bopp, Weber and others who 
^established centres of Indian study in Paris and Berlin, Leipzig anti 
Bonn, and of the labours of Mr. Sewell, the Historian of Vijayahagar, 
and of the chroniclers of the Moghal period. But thanks to the impulse 
originally given by Dr. Bhandarkar, the great Bombay Orientalist, and 
men like Jgstices Ranada and Telang and later on by Justices Wood r off e 
and Pargiter and encouraged by the Nationalistic Movement and the 
labours of the band of scholars whom Sir Asutosh Mukerji gathered 
around him in Calcutta including such scholars as Dr. Jha, the President 
of the Conference, and Jadunath Sircar, the reproach can no longer be 
levelled at Indians. The field of activity is immense and the result is 
bound to be full of significance. 

In most curious and unexpected ways can light be thrown on these 
subjects by ardent research. For instance, by means of an inscription 
* on a rock near Pudukottai, we are able to discover the way in which the 
ancient Indian musical score was developed. The study of excavated 
pottery in Tinnevelly and in Cochin has enabled scholars like Ananta- 
krishna Aryar to reconstruct certain aspects of Dravidian civilisation. 
This ia/f field of activity in which official and non-official, Indian and 
EuropJfi>n, can collaborate. In 1825, Lieut.-Col. John # Walker, by. 
'*mSorious research, began the reconstruction of Indian chronology and it 
is a matter for satisfaction that his work received the encouragement 
and support of the Hon’ble Company’s Board of Revenue. That work 
owed a great deal to tfee labours of men like Father Beschi who Indianised 
themselves for t he sake of religion and of science as indeed did $)r. Pope 
who is popularly known as Pope Aiyar. # 

LorS Curzon’s Ancient Monument’s Act and the Tre-organisatioiS 
of the Archeological Department were- powerful favors in the matter of 
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the stimulation of research ; and Sir John Marshall, the Director- 
(General, has laboured hard to organise systematic work in Archaeology. 
Excavations have been carried on in Taxila and Nalanda, sites of ancient 
Universities, iPatna, Benares and Chitor in Rajputana. The recent ex- 
cavations in the Montgomery District in Sindh (Mohenjo Daro) have 
unearthed unexpected and epoch-making material. Sir Austosh 
Mukerjirand the band of scholars that gathered round him have stimu- 
lated interest in the ancient Buddhistic literature of India some of which 
is available only in Chinese and Tibetan translations : and in this task 
the French Savants have distinguished themselves specially and their 
work with reference to the culture of the far East, i>e., Assam and 
Cambodia and Burma, has been of the highest value. 

The scope and extent of Indian culture is now seen to be practically 
co-terminous with the Southern Asian continent. Research work has 
also taken place with reference to the Hifctite monuments and the 
discoveries at Boghaz-keui are also very important. 

The discovery of Pristine pottery has linked up regions so far apart 
as Pataliputra (Patna) where Terra-Cota figures have been discovered, 
Hyderabad and Adichanallur in Tinnevelly. A visit tc the Madras 
Museum will elucidate the value r of these discoveries. In addition, the 
explorations of Sir Aurel Stein and the French Missions have enabled 
scholars to discover the affiliation of the ancient culture in Turkistan 
and Central Asia with the pre-historic Aryan and has further reinforced 
the position that at the dawn of time the Semite and the Aryan cultures 
were closely inter-connected. It 'is now proved tbfot about 3000 B.C- 
there was a vigorous Aryan civilization in Armenia and Asia-Minor, 

Gentlemen, one could roam at length down these facinating by-paths, 
each leading on into another and affording glimpses of romantic historical 
views "'which urge one on, but you are all far better acquainted than I 
am with the journey, and I must ask your indulgence for having, as an 
amateur, though may I say an enthusiastic amateur, attached myself to 
so distinguished a band of travellers. May the result of your^abours be 
an addition to that sum of knowledge to which your distlng mshe d 
predecessors to whom I have alluded to-day, have so greatly contributed. 
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By The Rev. Db. E. M. Macphail, D.D., C.I.E., C.B.E., 

Vice- Chancellor of the University of Madras ; 

Chairman of the Reception Committee . * 

It is my pleasant duty as Chairman of the Keception Committee to 
welcome the members of the All-India Oriental Conference to Madras, 
on the occasion of this, its Third Meeting. In the ordinary course, this 
Conference should have been held in Madras last December. As, how- 
ever the University of Madras, on whose invitation the Conference is 
meeting here, was at that time undergoing reconstruction and the new 
authorities were only in process of formation, the University was not in 
a position to arrange for the Conference and it was decided to postpone 
'the Third Meeting for a year. I trust that the members of fche^ Con- 
ference will feel that our welcome to them, though later in timejbhanjt 
w«s originally intended to be, is no less warm on that account. 

It is, I*think, a fitting thing that one of the early meetings of this 
Conference should be held in Madras. Apart from Western influences 
there are three great elements in Indian culture which have been reacting 
upon one another during the past centuries. These are the Aryan, the 
Muhammadan, and the Dra vidian, and here in Madras we are in the 
centre of the sphere of influence of the last of these three. Southern 
India is a veritable store-house of material worthy of investigation and 
discussion by Indian scholars, and it may be hoped that this gathering 
of scholars in Madras may lead to a deeper interest being taken by 
.Northern scholars in the culture of South India. It may he of interest 
to you if I mention that it is proposed that Dravidian culture should be 
one of the subjects to receive primary consideration when the develop- 
ment of research and higher teaching is taken in hand by our recon- 
structed J^hiversity. 

mr _ gr Si£ F Asutosh Mukerji, whose untimely death we all deplore, in his * 
Address of Welcome at Calcutta to the members of the Second Confer- 
ence, gave a full and interesting review of the work that had been done 
in the past in connexion with the subjects for the discussion of which 
you are now met. It •would be unnecessary for me, even if I possessed 
the knowledge of that great oriental scholar, which I do not, to Attempt 
to repeat what he said so well on that occasion. I shall content my; 
self with# few remarks on what appears to me to be the value of a, 
C onference like this, and of the studies it represents. 
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The ideal Conference possibly would be one where there was 
abundance of time — say a month-— for the full discussion of all the papers 
placed before it and for the summing up of results. As things are, how- 
ever, in this b^nsy world, where time is limited, it seems to me that the 
chief value of a Conference is the opportunity that it affords for the 
meeting with one another of men who are engaged in the same or in 
kindred lines of work. Papers can be printed and circulated, but it is the 
discussion, formal or informal, the interchange of thought and the com- 
parison of experiences that I personally have found to be the most help- 
ful thing in connexion with such gatherings. Meeting with a dis- 
tinguished man known hitherto only by name or from his books is often 
an inspiration, and the talk in gatherings outside the meeting-hall often 
makes more impression on one and exercises more lasting influence than 
a paper however learned. In spite of the power of the press and the 
-potency of the printed page it is still found m all departments of life that 
*the spoken wd5:d and personal intercourse are the most effective channel^ 
of influence. 

* Sut a Conference has no right to meet unless the subjects which 
it is to consider are worthy of the labour which it entails. Now I 
venture to assert that no one who takes the trouble to see what the 
subjects are thsji are dealt with by the different Sections — I need 
not enumerate them — can deny that they are subjects worthy of a 
Conference. They are subjects which will be recognised as important 
by ail who believe that “ the proper study of mankind is man.” This 
is sometimes described as a utilitarian age, and it is true that the 
predominance of literary subjects in the education ©f the West has led 
to a reaction which is sometimes carried so far as to make 
men fail to recognise «fche importance of the study of the humanities. 
The marvellous advances of Science during the past hundred years, the 
increase in our knowledge of the laws of nature and in our power to 
apply them for the comfort and convenience of men, tend to lead to the 
disparagement of inquiries into the past and into many subjects which 
always have been, and I believe always will be, of supreme^interest to 
mankind. It is true that men may be so wrapped up in the oast that 
‘ they lose their sense of proportion and fail to realise the importai^e^ 
the present, but yet I cannot help feeling that in the search 
for truth men may have often to engage in researches which may 
seem to practical men of little value because that value cannot 
be expressed in terms of the current coin of the realm. Life is 
many-iided and man does not live by bread alone, and the human desire 
-for knowledge fitly leads to the study not only of nature, but of the 
- works of tho highest product of nature, to c the study of m£h with all 
his achievements ^ in language, in literature, in art, in history, in 
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philosophy, — in a word in all the subjects an interest in which has 
brought you here. 


It is natural that at this time which may fitly be called an Indian 
Renaissance increased attention should he paid to the study of the past. 
In the European Renaissance of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries 
there was an awakened interest m the sources from which the civilisation 
of Western Europe was derived — in the art, the thought, the language, 
and the literature of Greece and Rome, and in the early Christian Church. 
This interest did not imply a return to the conditions of antiquity, for 
the Renaissance was in fact the beginning of the moden period in 
European History. But the revival of interest in the past led to a 
quickening of intellectual life, and to a general enrichment of the life of 
the time. Those of you who have read Browning’s Grammarian's 
Funeral may have felt that the study of Greek Grammar was rather 
a poor subject on which a man should spend his life ; but after all 
he had been hammering out one of the keys which were to unlock 
the treasures of Greek thought, and the man who does something 
ter add to our real knowledge of the past is making a real addition 
to the possessions of humanity. India during past years may, 
owing to contact with modern influences, have been inclined at times 
to neglect its own culture, its languages, its literatures, its art, 
but the movement of which you are the representatives is a proof 
that that neglect is ended, and you bring to the study of the past an 
equipment such as the pioneers of the European Renaissance did not 
possess. Not only have large accumulations of knowledge been made 
since then, but,* thanks to the development of the scientific spirit, 
workers of to-day are furnished with those great instruments of scientific 
method and historical criticism without which much investigation of the 
* past becomes profitless theorising and empty word-spinning. 


But it is not only with the past that your Conference deals, for your 
records and your programme show that you are interested in the present 
and in development of modern Indian culture. I have been speaking of 
the European Renaissance. It is noteworthy that it is during that period 
we see the development of the national spirit in the countries that 
made u&the European commonwealth, and the growth of national litera- . 
tures. Historical analogies are apt to be treacherous, but it seems to me 
that there is in India at present a somewhat parallel phenomenon. 
Alongside of the entSusiasm for the motherland there has grown up an 
intensification of local patriotism and a desire for the development of the 
different vernaculars. You will find, I think, that this is specially true 
of Southern India wfiere, # as you are aware, there are abomt sixty million 
people speaking Dravidian languages. You will^ find that Tamil and 

a 
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Telugu, to mention only two of them, are being regarded with a new 
enthusiasm, and that men here not only are seeking to encourage the 
study of their classics but are anxious to discover the best means for 
making the mother-tongue an effective vehicle for modem thought. 
Here as elsewhere in India the need is felt for the development of a 
simple vernacular prose style which can be understood by the masses of 
"the people. 

* The European Renaissance in its enthusiasm for the classics 
inflicted an injury on European education by the undue prominence that 
it gave in its system to the study of Latin and Greek. The evil has been 
exaggerated and has led to an excessive reaction, but it was an evil none- 
theless. It is satisfactory, as I have said, to see that this Conference 
does not neglect the languages of the present. May I remaind you of 
^the plea put forward by Dr. Taraporewala in his Presidential Address to 
the Philology-Section of the Calcutta Conference, when among other 
things he urged the scientific study of the modem vernaculars of India ? 
£Le suggested the division of the whole country into “ linguistic pro- 
vinces ” each to work out the details of its own language and dialects, 
and hoped that it might be possible at the Madras Conference to institute 
a Linguistic Society of India with this end in view. 

r- 

In conclusion I would express the hope that you may find your stay 
in Madras both pleasant and profitable, and that by your meetings and 
proceedings fresh contributions may be made to the important subjects 
which you are met to consider and to which some of you have devoted 
your lives. It is well that in this busy complex modern life of ours a 
place should be found for men who will devote themselves to learning, 
and once again I offer you a most cordial welcome on behalf not only of 
the University but of the people of Madras. 
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By Mahamahopadhyaya Dr, Ganganath Jha, 

M.A., D.IfITT.j VlDYASAGARA. 

Vice Chancellor i Allahabad University . 

I am unable to express my gratitude to you for this honour which 
is the highest that can be attained by an Oriental scholar. The distinc- 
tion is all the greater on account of this chair having been occupied in 
the past by two of our revered Acaryas, Sir Bamkrishna Bhandarkar 
and Professor Sylvain Levi. The contrast indeed is so great that I feel 
a certain amount of diffidence in occupying the same chair ; and yet I 
do so because it is in the course of nature that the pupil should take the 
place of the Guru in the same way as the son succeeds the father. 

It is my duty to deliver the presidential address. Here also I am 
in a quandary, being unable to say anything that would be considered 
efbn a poor successor to the last two magnificent addresses that we had 
the honour of listening to. I feel this so strongly that if I were free to 
exercise the prerogative of the chair, I would have no hesitation in ruling 
that the item of the presidential address should be removed from the 
programme. Unfortunately, however, my great respect for the Presi- 
dent and members of our Beceptiou Committee does not allow me this 
freedom. I have therefore no other option left than to follow, however 
inadequately, in the path of my predecessors. 

f^TTi «rrar former; i 

%ir srpnFrert II 

Unable to produce anything worthy of a presidential address I shall, 
under cover of that title, attempt to lay before you one or two subjects of 
practicaKfmportance that have been exercising my mind for the last few 
years.,* 

Th^ first point is that Oriental research as such has not as yet 
received that attention m this country which is its birthright. With a 
solitary exception perhaps there is no organisation for this research. 
Not that work is not being carried on. Much solid work is being done, 
we know, in various parts of the country. But in almost eveiy case it 
is the product of the chance proclivities of individual scholars. It is sad 
indeed that neither the jarious Provincial Governments nor learned 
public bodies pay any heed to this very important branch of educational 
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activity ; and yet it is in the field of Oriental research that this country 
should and can take the lead. Id fact, what we have been doing during 
the last 50 years has demonstrated that we would, if we could, give the 
lead in this field ; and the simple reason for this lies in the fact that even 
in our present unorganised, or even disorganised state, we have within 
our reach materials that are not available to students of other countries. 
r What we need most badly however is organisation and a little public 
sympathy, and also some degree of what I may call ‘ University 
partiotism.’ For some unaccountable reason the feeling has taken root 
in our hearts that research in any field of knowledge is impossible within 
the four corners of this land. This may have been true to a certain 
extent in regard to the physical sciences, research wherein requires 
facilities and equipment which may be beyond the resources of some 
of our Universities, which have nowhere received that support which is 
their due. But so far as Oriental research is concerned, in the first 
r place, we have any amount of material at hand in the domain pf 
archaeology and history, relating to ancient India ; herein at any rate, 
<all the material is available to us and to us alone ; and in regard to other 
branches of literature also it is not very difficult to obtain materials 
for research. r 

Nor is it true that we Indians are wanting in what has been called 
the * critical faculty.’ It is strange indeed that people who stand up for 
scientific accuracy should have made and accepted the sweeping asser- 
tion that Indians by their very nature are lacking in the critical faculty. 
Any one who has read the works of our much-maligned Pandits would 
readily concede that our literature from the time t>f Patanjali down- 
wards bears evidence of a very high degree of critical acumen. In fact 
we find literature of criticism even so early as the Upanisads. Has not 
every syllable of the sutras of Panini been dissected and analysed by 
Patanjali and his successors ? Have not our modern Vaiyaharanah 
carried this to such an extent as to declare that “ ardhamaimlaghavena 
Vaiyaharanah putrotsavam many ante ? ” Do we not again find even 
the modern Naiyayika hyper-critical in the examination ol^lefinifcions 
and inferences ? Is there any work in any literature which afijbrds in- 
stances of such intensely critical acumen as we find in the Khanfen#*^ 
khandakhadya ? Iam inclined to think that this work has Beached the 
acme of critical inspection. It may be true that the critical faculty 
displayed by our writers is somewhat different from that faculty as 
understood by the modern scholar. For one thing, thg critical faculty of 
Patanjali and his successors is more logical than that of the modern 
f Orientalist. But that cannot justify the assertion that we £re absolutely 
r lacking in that faculty. Even that el ementc which may have r been lack- 
ing in our indigenous scholarship has, it seems to me, been supplied by 
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the leavening of modem methods of research that have been brought to 
us by western Orientalists working in this country ; so that I feel that 
it is high time now that our Universities and institutes shook them- 
selves free from the notion that they could not carry on Oriental research. 

It is more than twelve years since an earnest attempt was made 
by the Government of India to establish a Oentral Research Institute in " 
this country. For some reason or other that scheme has fallen through. 
Since then however we have had a Research institute established at 
Poona, which even during its brief existence has given ample earnest of 
what we may expect from it. But so far as I know that institute is not 
sufficiently endowed ; and even if it were sufficiently endowed, it could not 
serve the needs of the whole country. The Oriental scholar is proverbially 
poor ; and a scholar from the northern limits of the country would find it 
very difficult to spend even a couple of years at Poona. It is incumbent - 
therefore on our Universities, of which we have now more than ten, to - 
awake to this duty. The needs of this research are such that they-can 
be supplied even by such impecunious Universities as we have in India* 
It is* the will that is wanted. This opinion of mine is borne out by what 
has happened in Calcutta. Thanks to the efforts of the late veteran 
Vice-Chancellor, Sir Asutosh Mukerji, we have under that University a 
highly-organised Post-graduate Department where Oriental research is 
being carried on in the right spirit and on the right lines, and it is a 
great satisfaction to us to have found that the work turned out by the 
researchers at Calcutta is most valuable and of a high order ; and yet — ■ 
notwithstanding all that has been said against the institution — the cost 
involved has been very moderate, specially when compared with the 
results achieved. Unfortunately this example set by Calcutta several 
years ago has not yet been followed by any other University; and the 
reason for this is not far to seek. The public as such has not given 
evidence of much sympathy for what has been and is being done at 
Calcutta. In fact the public has been voicing a sense of apathetic in- 
difference ^hich would have killed the institution had it not been for the 
resourcefuf personality of Sir Asutosh. The question of funds need not 
discourage any University in the field of Oriental research. We do not 
-f wanT any expensive apparatus. We only want brains, a quiet place to 
work in and a few bookstand manuscripts within our reach. All this 
means very little cost ; but it does mean some organisation. This 
country is subject to su*h ravages of fire and water that each year we are 
losing in the shape of manuscripts burnt or washed or crumbled away 
an amount o| treasure which could never be replaced in the future even 
at the expenditure of millions of rupees ; and the callousness that the 
public displays towards this* would be appalling anywhere else except in 
this unfortunate country. But for purposes of research we have still got 
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in various places quite decent collections of manuscripts ; for instance, at 
Calcutta and Benares in Northern India, in Baroda, Poona, Mysore 
Madras and Travancore in the West and in the South. So that what 
we need is oni^ the organising of research and the providing of facilities 
for students who are eager to carry on research, in the way of proximity 
to one or the other of these collections. Perhaps we shall need a few 
decent scholarships ; but even these scholarships need not be half so extra- 
vagant as those that are given annually as scholarships for study abroad. 

Reverting to the question of manuscripts, it is nothing short of 
criminal to neglect them any longer. Hitherto only sporadic attempts 
have been made to explore this treasure. /Under the auspices of the 
Asiatic Society of Bengal a systematic search for manuscripts was 
made during the last century ; the same was done also to a limited 
extent in certain other provinces. But for some unaccountable 
reason this wprk was not continued. Till recently, we had a 
very well-organised Department of Manuscripts-search in this Pre- r 
sidenc^ of Madras, and all this search has brought to our knowledge 
the existence of manuscript-material which should have proved enough 
to encourage us in carrying on more detailed and more strenuous search 
for this treasure. But here again evil fate seems to have overtaken us 
— even in Madras. where excellent work was done under the guidance 
of my esteemed friends Professors Rangacharya and Kuppuswami 
Sastri, something seems to have happened to the grant, which consisted, 

I believe, of the paltry sum of Rs. 17,000 ; at least such is the idea 
brought to our minds by the fact that we have, of late, not been receiv- 
ing the red books that we used to receive from the Curator of the Orien- 
tal Manuscripts Library. I hope the discontinuance of the issue of those 
welcome red volumes has been due to causes other than the stopping of 
the grant. We have to bear in mind that every day thousands of * 
manuscripts are crumbling to pieces and are being lost past recovery. 
Bihar has come into the field recently ; but there also the work is being 
carried on very half-heartedly. When Madras was doing such 
splendid work for the sum of Rs. 17,000, I think, if all the Tferovincial 
Governments could make up their minds to spend among fcherrya lakh 
bf rupees for this work, incalculable good would result to Oriental schokwr-* ■ 
ship. Is a lakh of rupees too much for this purpose ? These manus- 
cripts may be nothing more than rubbish in the eyes of our modernists; 
but even the most rabid modernist will not deny that if the ancient his- 
tory of India, political, religious and literary, can be reconstructed on 
more logical lines than hitherto has been the case, it can be only be by 
the judicious use of these manuscripts. ^ * 

? Each scholar that we are sending out to Europe for the higfier study 
of the Oriental languages is costing the country about Rs. 4,000 a year and 
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yet we are throwing away the very material upon which the talents of 
these scholars could be utilised and the expenditure justified. A lakh of 
rupees a year cannot be regarded as too much even by the most rigid 
economist, when it is distributed over all our ten Universities ; it works 
out at the rate of Rs. 10,000 a University, which is less than what it 
pays for one Professer ; and yet what is it that is at stake ? We are 
thankful to the Madras Government for the action they have recently 
taken in this matter ; — in the shape of appointing a Committee for the 
purpose of framing rules for the working of the Oriental Manuscripts 
Library, “ with a view to providing facilities for the utilisation of the 
manuscripts,” as also “for the acquisition, preservation, restoration and 
publication of manuscripts.” If this newspaper announcement is correct, 
it seems Heaven has already responded to my prayer, and before long 
we shall hear of work being carried on in Madras in right earnest. Is it 
too much to expect that other provinces will follow the lead of Madras ? 

At. least Bengal and Bihar and Orissa should not lag behind, having as 
they have rich stores of manuscripts within easy reach. 

feel sure that there can be no two opinions regarding the neces- 
sity of organising the work of manuscript-search. But unfortunately 
the tendency of modern public life is such that nothing is done unless it 
is vociferously demanded. I hope our yoanger scholars will come 
to our rescue and supply this vocal deficiency in our demand for 
search. 

Now that the matter is going to be considered by a duly-constituted 
Committee, I should-like to put forward a few suggestions. Hitherto our 
efforts have tended towards preparing a catalogue of the manuscripts found. 
Not much serious attempt seems to have been made<towards acquiring the 
manuscripts either by purchase or by transcript. Catalogues of manus- 
cripts are very valuable so far as they go ; but they do not stop the real 
danger. They inform us merely of the existence of certain manuscripts 
at certain places. This information is absolutely essential. But circum- 
stanced as'the household of the owners of the manuscripts 
is, there i§ no knowing that the manuscripts could be available in the 
^atecewbere they were catalogued. Two instances come to my mind in 
this connection. In the catalogue of manuscripts published by the late 
Rajendra Lai Mittra we find the notice of a manuscript of Brahmatattva- 
samiksa of the great Vacaspati. It is a work in the absence of which 
the author’s Bhamati is in places insipid, as my revered teacher, 
the late Gangadhara Sastri, once remarked. The place whert> this 
manuscript wSs found is within thirty miles of my village home in 
Bihar ; anefyet when I roads enquiries, ail my search for Ihe valuable * 
manuscript proved futile, though it was made within twenty years of 
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the cataloguing. Similarly, in Oppert’s catalogue (VoL II) I found the 
mention of a commentary on the Nyayabhasya, with Sami Dikshit, in a 
village in the Tanjore district. I requested my friend Prof. Kuppuswami 
Sastn to find'Uut for me this manuscript ; but I am sorry to say that 
his efforts proved no more successful than mine, and I am afraid that 
both these manuscripts have been irretrievably lost. It is absolutely 
essential* therefore that we should have two branches in the department 
of linanuscripts-search — one for making lists and another for acquiring 
manuscripts either by purchase or by transcript — the latter in my 
humble opinion being much the more important of the two. 

While on this subject of manuscript-preservation, I would impress 
upon the scholars interested in this work the necessity of having new 
transcripts made of old manuscripts. I have come across several manus- 
cripts which in the mere handling crumble to pieces, so that no use 
could be made, of them. Those manuscripts which bear signs of such 
^crumbling should without any loss of time be transcribed on new paper, 
so tfiat they may not be destroyed. 

* 7 

What I have said applies not only to Sanskrit manuscripts, but also 
to Arabic and Persian manuscripts ; to these latter perhaps with greater 
force ; as in this field, so far as my information goes, practically nothing 
has been done. ^Similarly in the domain of vernacular literature, the 
only serious effort of which I have knowledge is that being made by the 
Government of the United Provinces, through the Nagari Pracarini 
Sabha. I hope however that something on the same lines is being done 
in the South also. ^ 

There is an impression aboard that so much has already been done 
by scholars during the •last fifty years or more in the domain of Oriental 
research that there is not much work left to be done. This is an entirely 
wrong idea. My friends in the Archasological Department know full 
well that there are endless inviting sites lying still unexplored. The 
exploration of the single site of Pataliputra has shown what treasure 
may come to light by such exploration, and the sites of most of our 
ancient capitals have still to be investigated. Has not the, merest 
• digging of a* site in Sindh provided information which bids fafe ter- 
revolutionise all modern conceptions regarding .. the antiquity of Indian 
civilization. Then again, Meteorology has not been attempted ; Astro- 
nomy has been barely touched. Similarly, Medicine and Chemistry have 
been worked just enough to become inviting subjects .of research. In 
Law v^y little has been done. Dramaturgy and Poetics in general have 
just begun to be studied. In Philosophy much has indeed been done. 
*But very much more remains. In Nyayn-Vaisesika and m Purva- 
mimamsa all that we have done has been pure spade-work. In the 
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domain of the Kashmirian Saiva Philosophy, even spade-work has not 
been done* On the inter-relation of the several philosophical systems, 
there are many inviting problems still unsolved. In fa^fc, the field is sc- 
vast that one feels staggered when one finds the handful of men that 
there are who could do the work. 

In the field of Arabic and Persian studies also, I feel* sure, there 
must be many problems waiting for solution at the hands of indigenous 
scholars* 

Next to the preservation of manuscripts comes the question of their 
publication. Much is being done already in this field. All honour 
to the Bibliotheca Indica, Trivandrum, Baroda, Kashmir, Vanivilasa and 
Chaukhamba series for their admirable work. All that is needed in this 
department of our activity is a little more co-ordination and adverti«e- 
ment ; this alone could save us from duplication and waste of labour and 
money. In this connection I would suggest that this Conference 
may publish under its auspices a “ book bulletin ” — once - a year, 
which should mention the names, prices and publishers of every 
printed book in and relating to the subjects within its purview. 
This can be done easily enough with the help of the several local Govern- 
ment gazettes, which publish complete list of all the books printed in 
the respective provinces. The first issue of the bulletin will involve 
more labour ; as old files of the provincial gazettes will have to be ran- 
sacked. But after the first issue, it would be comparatively easy. For 
the first issue it will be necessary to enlist the services of men at every 
provincial capital where the files of the gazettes would be easily available. 
For subsequent issues, if application were made to the provincial govern- 
ments to send to the Conference Office a copy 6£the gazettes, I hope the 
request would not be refused ; and the list could be compiled in our 
central office. 

At present we do not know what works have been printed ; much 
less do we know what works are in course of publication ; and we are 
seriously handicapped for want of this information. Authors could also 
public in this bulletin previous announcements of the work on which 
tifey are engaged. 

The above plan will do for books published in India. As regards 
those published outside India, I think a fairly complete list could be 
compiled with the help of the volumes of the Journal of the Koyal 
Asiatic Society the Journal of the American Oriental Society, the 
Z, D. M. and other representative journals. * 

Wlfile laying stress upon research and modern methods of study 
let us not neglect the indigenous Pandits and -Maulvis. People of 
H 
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Madras do not need to be told how valuable our Sastris of the 
old school are. Having myself been brought up under that school, 
“I know the vaniue of their discipline. But I daresay even people 
who have been more fortunate than myself in their sources of 
inspiration will not be loath to admit that the Sastri and the Maulvi 
occupy a wery important place in the scheme of Oriental study. How- 
ever • much we may advance in the field of modern research, the Sastri 
and the Maulvi must continue to be indispensable. Without these store- 
houses of learning in our midst, we would be nowhere in the field of 
even purely modern studies. If outsiders still look up to this country 
with deep respect it is by virtue of our Sas r tris and Maulvis. Let us 
cherish them in their purity. I am referring to this subject on the 
present occasion not because people do not realize the value of the old 
type of scholars, but because there is a danger of their best qualities 
disappearing under the reforms through which they are being forced. 
I am deferring to the introduction of examinations for Pandits and 
Maulvis! Examinations are all right in their way; they are very 
good stimulants ; but like all stimulants they are radically deleterious 
and harmful. We, modern scholars, have suffered in the^past from 
examinations which have arrogated to themselves the position of 
masters, though they ought to have remained as slaves. We read 
and work for passing examinations, and the passing of examinations 
has become our parama-purusartha. We know full well that for 
passing an examination no depth of scholarship is necessary. In 
fact, it would not be far from the truth to assert that for this 
purpose, according to the modern system, it is not necessary tc know 
the subject of examination at all. I know from my experience at 
Benares that the depth of scholarship for which the older Pandits were 
famous has all but disappeared during the last 20 or 25 years under the 
stress of the examination system. Like our University Graduates, the 
indigenous Pandit or Maulvi also has come to look upon the obtaining of 
a degree as the be-all and end-all of life, and once he has obtained a 
degree he feels that he need not do any more ; and yet the indigenous 
system was that the man continued his studies as long as he fouifd any- 
a one able to teach him. Pandits like Gangadhara Sastri and Sivakumara 
Misra, I know, used to read with their Guru Bala Shastri even sSter they 
had obtained professorships at the best Pathasalas in Benares, so long 
as that Guru was alive. And what was it that gave depth to the 
scholarship of these Pandits ? I have seen them working at a single 
sentence of an important text-book for hours together, examining and 
■discussing and dissecting it ad infinitum. It was 4n this way that they 
worked through all the important text- books? You may say this was 
waste of time. True, if the acquiring of some smattering is the aim of 
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our life, such thorough study would be a waste of time, But what was 
it that was gained by this thorough study ? No modern scholar can claim 
to have that knowledge of his subject which these Pandits had and that 
was due to the thorough specialisation to which I have referred. Even 
the modern scholar will admit that real scholarship begins to be acquired 
only after one has passed his examinations, — when alone he is able to. 
put forth that concentrated effort which is essential for specialisation. 

I would beseech you, gentlemen — at least those of you who are in 
power in this department — not to try to modernize the Pandit or the 
Maulvi. If you modernise him, he will disappear. He does not possess 
perhaps the wide outlook off the modern scholar; bathe more than 
makes up for that by his depth of learning. His outlook you cannot 
enlarge, at least to the extent of benefiting him. Why then make an 
attempt to deprive him of his distinguishing characteristics, — characteris- 
tics by which alone he has in the past commanded respecs and whereby, 
he can command respect in the future? # 

There is one more point to which I would invite your attention. 
On this subject I speak with diffidence, as I have not been a properly 
trained researcher myself. In the course of my studies I have found 
that the time has now arrived for a revision of what one may call the 
* canons of research.’ What is in my mind will be made clear by means 
of an example. It has been found that Vatsyayana in his Nyayabhasya 
criticises the nihilistic doctrine. Prom this learned scholars have 
deduced the conclusion that this writer lived after Nagarjuna whose work 
happens to be the oldest exponent of that doctrine that we can find at 
present. Is this a valid deduction ? Is it not possible that other writers 
might have dealt with the subject before Nagarjuna? Are not traces of 
the doctrine found in the teachings of the great Buddha himself ? At 
best the said inference could be regarded as mere presumption ; — and a 
very doubtful presumption at that. Similarly, if the Brahmasutra 
happens to contain a refutation of the atomic theory, it is concluded that 
it must have been written after Kanada the expounder of that theory. 
Similar instances may be multiplied. In fact in a general way it seems 
J>o b#ve "been accepted almost as an axiom that a work which either criti- 
cises or refers to Buddhistic doctrines must be relegated to the post- 
Buddhistic age : and yei we have the authority of the great Buddha 
himself to the effect that he never propounded any new philosophical 
doctrines ; he simply phfe the doctrines already in the air during his 
time in a new seating. ^ 

Anothel example : the Vedic texts that speak of castes are relegated 
to a period when the Aryans are believed to have come i;o the Punjab" 
from the North-West ; and it is said that when theyjsame to the Punjab 
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there arose the need for the division of functions on which the caste- 
system is said to be primarily based. One feels justified in putting the 
question : Could not the need for this division of functions arise before 
the Aryans entered India ? Was there anything in the atmosphere of 
this country which created the need for this division ? 

This leads me on to the question of the interpretation of ancient 
documents. It will not be new to any scholar here present that from 
the most ancient times there has been very little unbiased study of our 
older texts. From the oldest Bhasyakaras, up to our own day, we find that 
a writer, before he takes up a text for study or annotation, has made 
up his mind as to what the text contains ; and it is only after this that 
he begins to study it. This procedure has led to the inevitable result 
that every interpreter has distorted and twisted the ancient texts into 
which he had to read a meaning which perhaps they were never meant 
„ to convey. This may have been excusable in the case of the old writers 
lik$ the great Sankaracarya, who were avowed propagandists ; but there 
*can be n0 justification for such a thing in the case of the present gene- 
ration of writers, specially those who set themselves up as unbiased 
researchers after truth. This is the danger against which I woud warn 
our younger scholars. Whenever they take up any ancient document for 
examination, they should remove from their mmds the impressions that 
they may have derived from other sources on that subject. The Brahma- 
sutras, in fact all the more important philosophical Sutras, have still got 
to be studied in this spirit, and I feel sure that a researcher who carries 
on this study will be amply rewarded for his troubles by the results he 
will achieve, which will be striking in more than one respect. 

There is an impression abroad that this Conference is intended for 
only antiquated fossils, who spend their time in lifeless, dry and dull 
subjects, which have, and should have, no interest for the modem 
Indian. It is true that the classical languages occupy the major part of 
our attention ; it is also true that there is much scope for research in the 
ancient language and literature of the East. But I feel sure I am voicing 
your sentiments when I say that it is equally our aim to endeavour to 
promote and encourage higher work in the modern languages 'of I©dia^ 
The classical languages must inevitably be for the learned few ;J;he people 
at large can be raised and elevated, and can feel the live influence of 
literature and learning, only through the vernaculars. There is no truth 
in the belief entertained by some people that vernacular researches are 
on a l^Twer level, that they demand inferior attainments and weaker 
equipment, that they are for the ignorant many and not for the erudite 
* scholar. Thq history of many of these literatures has yet to be written ; 
the origin and development of these languages have yet to be traced, 
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There is a rich harvest for the earnest reaper, and the man who sets his 
hand to this task will be engaging in work that will call forth much 
industry, patient study, careful sifting of details, and considerable literary 
judgment. The exact relation between Urdu and Brajabbasa, for 
example, has still to be settled ; the connection between Maithili and 
Bengali is another subject of study ; the mutual interaction of Aryan and 
Dravidian languages, a critical and philological examination of the 
numerous dialects of the South, the influence of the time-spirit on 
the literature of these languages, the importance of vernacular bardie 
literature in historical investigations — all this is still awaiting atten- 
tion. On your behalf I extend to all workers in this field a warm 
-welcome and assure them that their labours are being watched with 
sympathy by those who spend their time poring over old, forgotten, 
far-off things. 

To the present audience, consisting as it does mainly of the residents 
of the Madras Presidency, all this may sound superfluous, because eve^y 
one knows that in this Presidency, the languages of the people have 
receded attention, at any rate they have not been relegated by earnest 
scholars to a lower level ; some of our best Madrasi scholars have 
devoted their serious attention to the study of these languages. My 
remarks are intended for North India where we are still labouring under 
the misconception that there is no scope for higher research in the Indian 
‘Vernaculars. It is to remove this misconception that I have had to 
make the above remarks. 

This, gentlemen, is all that I had to say ; and it is my fervent hope 
that before we disperse we shall have taken practical steps towards the 
meeting of the needs that I have set forth above. I shall regard myself 
as amply rewarded if my appeal helps to bring to light, or to preserve, 
manuscript treasures, to rally together bands of earnest scholars devoted 
io Oriental research at various centres of culture in the country. 
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-Sanskrit Language and Literature. 




A STUDY OF KALIDASA IN RELATION TO- 
POLITICAL SCIENCE 

BY 

K. B ALi A SU BRA HMAN Y A AYYAR, B.A. t B.L. 

Truly can it; be said fchac the study of Kalidasa is the consummation’ 
of scholarship. But tradition, popular impression, and orthodox criticisms 
though granting to the Poet intuition and mother-wit, deny to him 
versatile learning and profundity of sastraic lore. The oft-repeated 
story of the transmutation of the cow-herd into the poet by the grace of 
Kali, the trite saying of ‘ Kdvyesu Mdghah t * the common criticism about 
the 8rngdra~rasa,-pradhdnya of Kalidasa, and the not altogether prominent 
place given to him in the orthodox Natakanta curriculum studies, all 
* these, indicate the existence of an opinion which will grudge to the Poet 
the equipment of “ Srutam ca bahu nirmalam.’* The reason for this Is 
not far to seek. The decadence of ancient Indian culture, the loss of 
many ancient treatises on the different Sa3tras, and the total desuetude 
of several gncient arts have thinned the vast expanse of oriental learning 
into the narrow grooves of the specific sciences of Tarka, Vyakarana 
Mimamsa and Vedanta, and their stereotyped methods of study. The 
Vi§tiu Puraria says that the Kula-Vidyas were eighteen in number, while 
the Sukra-Niti-Sara would mention thirty-two Vidyas. The arts were 
classified as sixty-four by both Sukra-Niti and the Prasthana Bheda of 
Madhusudana Saraavatl. But alas, many of these are quite unknown to 
us. The Poet, however, lived and moved and had his being in the palmy 
days of Indian political and cultural sovereignty. It is not surprising 
therefore that works written with the full sense of 4he spirit of the times 
and possibly having a specific meaning and purpose for the peoples of 
that period are only unmoving and spiritless literature to us. The 
established principles of the various Vidyas, the proved facts of the 
material sciences, and the critical observation of a genius on contemporary 
history and art have all been so interwoven into the fine texture of 
exquisite poetry with the innate ability of the true artist concealing all 
art, tb^t to a generation so far removed from the Poet's, and so ignorant 
ot the many branches of ancient Indian learning and art, and* so devoid 
of political and cultural sovereignty, and so much saturated with the 
crude imitations of the West, the Poet’s works may appear to be mere 
blatant poetry, depicting the pleasures of sensual enjoyment in the usual 
conventional forms of* expression, occasionally rising to the level of the 
epigrammatic expression of ethical truths. 

So fa^as the Artha-Sasfera is concerned, we stand in a more fortunate 
position# The Archa-Sas^ra was not the least among fche sciences 
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developed by our forefathers* nor is it completely extinct;. Though many 
works have been lost, some still remain, And, thanks bo the efforts of 
Mr. Shama Sastri of Mysore, the publication of Kautilya’s Artha-Sa3fcra, 
a standard treatise on that subject, has thrown a flood of light into the 
obscure corners of this branch of learning, A study of Kautilya also 
reveals some of the hidden meanings and allusions in Kalidasa’s poems. 
Though th8 commentators, Mallinatha, Hemadri, and Gaitra-Vardhana 
have occasionally quoted from Kautilya in the elucidation of the meanings 
of particular slokas, still they have not brought out in detail the 
scientifically close connection and inter relation of Kalidasa’s works with 
the Artha-Sasfcra. In fact, some of the slokas are unmeaning unless 
we have the light thrown by the Artha-Sastra. To take an example, 
there is the following sloka in the Kumara-Sambhava, 

sr t§M l 

. II (ii, 30-) 

m 

w We cannot understand what the Poet really meant to convey unless 
w§ bring to our aid the words of Kautilya, explaining the Sahasranayana 
of Indra, thus : 

^'froTf i cresj: j ' 

rT^STfrlL II (Adhf. 1. Adhya. 15. J 

The Poet says “ Brhaspati was his chief minister, greater than all 
the thousand ministers of his deliberative council.” Similarly one may 
find on a close study many instances in Kalidasa’s poems and dramas 
which will be illumined by the light of the Arbha-S-a3fcra. To take an 
instance in his dramas, the Parivrajika of the Malavikagnimitra has been 
a fruitful source of ^confusion to critics. Her exact nature has been 
misunderstood and she has been confounded with the Bauddha Bhik^uMs. 
Mr. Kale, in his introduction to the Malavikagnimitra refers to the' 
Parivrajika as a female wandering mendicant of the Buddhist faith ; and 
concludes therefrom that the play was composed at a time when 
Buddhism was looked upon with reverence. That the Parivrajika is 
quite different from the Buddhistic mendicant is clear from the definition 
of a Parivrajika spy by Kautilya. 

far^r srrw srrarjfr 

<Adhi. 1, Adhya. 12.) 

This definition accurately fits in with the character of the Pariv- 
rajika in the play. She is frequently referred to in the play as Papdita- 
E^usiln* and she says about herself in the fifth act thus : 

trarr 1 
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The word Artha-Sastra is rendered by Monier Williams m his 
dictionary as “the science of polity,” and Vincent Smith in his Early 
History of India , translates it as tbs art of governmen . . -From 
first the Hindus, though known to history as a metaphysical people, 
have paid, great attention to the art of government ana the Artba- 
gastra has been developed with scientific precision and wealth of detail. 
The history of the science has been traced to hoary antiquity and its _ 
origin has been ascribed to Brahma himself. (Vide the o8tb Adhyava of 
theSanti Parva of the Mahabharata.) But we find three original B$i- 
authors mentioned, Brbaspati, Bahudanti, and Usanas. Manu and 
Yainavalkya have, also, in their Smrbis devoted certain chapters to Raja- 
Dbarma, and from later writers, one gathers that there was also a school 
of Manavas in the Artha-Sastra as in the Dharma Sastras. The sages, 
Brhaspati and TJsanas, are also referred to as Acaryas by later Artha- 
Sastra writers. We find mention in Kautilya of many other schools of 
thought in the Artha-Sastra. such as those of Bharadvaja and Pisuna. 
But the first great writer after the age of the E?is, who reformed the. 
whole Artha-Sastra and wrote an authoritative treatise with a mastery 
of the subject and ripe experience of actual administration, was Visnu- 
gupta, otherwise known as Kautilya cr Canakya. The other important 
treatise is ifhat of his disciple, Kamandaka. And, Doming to recent 
times, we have the Nltivakyamrta of Somadeva. 

The Artha-Sastra has been reckoned as an important science among 
the eighteen Vidyas to be studied and the Vi § nu Parana makes specific 
mention of it. It was an important item in the curricula of studies 
prescribed for the education of a Prince before be takes upon himself 
the responsible position of the ruler of a State. Kautilya enjoins that 
Princes should undergo complete training m the four branches 
of knowledge, namely, Auvikgiki, Trayi, Varta, and. Dapda-Nibi. That 
the Artha-Sastra was developed from a study of the existing governments 
of kings and by the results of experience, and that the precepts of the 
Artha Sastra were followed in practice by kings ministers and other 
officers of State, is clearly established from the internal evidence oi the 
works themselves, and by Kalidasa’s writings. Among the works on 
Irtha Sastra, that of Kautilya acquired the greatest reputation and 
authority on account of the author’s great ability and practical knowledge 
as *a minister of Oandragupta Maurya. His marvellous achievement m 
crushing the powerful Napda Mabapadma, and m establishing Oandra- 
gupta as Emperor, created a fascination in the minds of the people of his 
generation. In terms of great raverenoe Kamandaka m his Niti-Sara 

.refers to him — 

qaflsft ?rs srasn srfowm: i 

Moffat. u 
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Ha seems to have acquired the title of Aearya. Dapdin. in the 
Dasakumaraoarifea, has the following : 

IfcpRtfrrer ^^RRRT I And 

Varaha Mihira refers to Kautilya thus: “ Ufctam ca Ac ary a- Visiiu* 
quptena'' It is a little curious, however, that in the following centuries 
his name and work fell into disrepute and he earned the notoriety of a 
Machiaveli. Witness Bana saying in his Kadamban, 

U and the Mudrarak?asa describes Kautilya as Kutila- 


mabih. 

But during Kalidasa’s time his work had retained its respect as a 
work of considerable authority and his tenets were greatly in vogue, and 
we find Kalidasa making great use of Kautilya in his poems and dramas 


The writers on Artha-Sastra approached the subject in the true 
spirit of scientific analysis, and just like the Austinian conception^ of 
sovereignty as based upon “ sanction,” the Artha-Sastra writer based the 
theory of government on Danda, or Punishment and called it Danda-Niti, 
the Vyutpatti of the word being, Dandena my ate ca idam Dandam nay ail 
tiva . {Vide 58th adhyaya of the Santi Parva of the Mahdbhdrata.) The 
fundamental fact of Ancient India was that it was split up into a number of 
States, geographically and climatically different from one another, many of 
them warring with each other, though there was the fundamental unity 
of religion and civilisation. They were all city-states, and their number 
could be counted by that of the cities. Therefore the Artha-Sastra 
writers defined the State as composed of seven constituent limbs, or as 
they called it, Saptdhgam. The seven were, the king, the minister, the 
city, the Ka§tra, the treasury, the army and the ally. That the city-state- 
conception was a fairly rooted idea is clear not only from the works on 
Artha-Sastra, but from the following stanza of the Poet in the Baghu- 
Vamsa, I, 18 : Ananyasasandm urvim sasasa eka purim iva . 

The rest of the Artha-Sastra mainly deals with every one of the seven 
separately, and their inter-relation and their proper conduct towards the 
achievement of the prosperity of the whole. Many chapters, are also 
devoted to the establishment of the principles of foreign relations, of peace* 
and war with other States, and protection ^gainst aggressiwi by other 
States, and the actual conduct of campaigns and military expeditions. 


In the language of modern politics, the government may be 
sajd to be a bureaucratic one without the powe^ of making laws, 
*r:bich was vested in the lawgivers of the Brahman community. 
The king shared the executive power with the ministers, the deliberative 
council and the eighteen permanent departments of the Sbcte, and the* 
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trade- guilds, or the srenis. None of these had the authority of legisla- 
ting but only of administering the Dharma Sa3tras. According to the 
Artha-Sastra the king is a constitutional sovereign, and be must please 
his subjects and never estrange them. The minister occupied ^be most 
important place in the State. It is the ministers that had the power to 
decide upon and choose the successor to the king who died without 
having appointed the Yava-Baja. They wielded the sceptre whenever 
the king was absent on military expedition or pilgrimage or went out 
hunting, or ceased to taka any interest in governmental affairs. The 
deliberative council had the supreme voice in the State, and no administra- 
tive act according to the Artha-Sastra can be begun withouB its 
sanction. The administration of justice, was carried on according to the 
code of Dharma Sastras, which was from time to time developed by the 
Brahman lawgivers, and the king actually, dispensed justice with three 
Dharmasthas. The Artha-Sa3tra writers have also fixed the amount of 
the fines that can ba imposed for the various criminal offences. Then, 
ffhe sources of revenue and the ways of replenishing the treasury and the 
principles of taxation are all described. The last but not the least < 
important feature of ancient Hindu administration was the elaborately 
developed system of espionage both within and without the State, a 
system not guite unknown to British India of the present day. The 
fame of Canakya was that ha overthrew the N and as by his powerful 
system of spying, known as the Tik$nas. 

Having dealt with the main outline of the Arbha-Sasbra, it will be 
interesting to see how the Poet has dealt with these aspects, what his 
views are on the controversial questions, and what the Poet’s own ideals 
were, and what is the general spirit of his advice on the principles of 
government. Lastly the question may arise, has the Poet any massage 
to his own generation ? 

o 

That the Poet was himself in intimate touch with life in the Court 
and with the problems of government and contemporary politics will be 
clear from his works. And though not himself an ostensible writer on 
Artha-Sastra his works bristle with allusions to the science and a 
proper reading will also reveal the Poet’s own point of view on vexed 
questions. A 3 a profound thinker the Poet has also indicated his message 
to the dynasties of kings of his time. 

* Before embarking upon this discussion, two questions faff to be 
considered* namely, the age of the Poet and his own equipment in 
politics. As regards the first question I shall take for the purpose of this 
article as settled that the Poet lived in the fifth century A. D., which 
was the Augustan age of Hindu literature under the Gupta emperors of 
Hindustan. Vincent Smith, in his Early History of India, says at pagg 
304 : “ In my judgment it is now established that Kalidasa lived and 

wrote in tfee fifth century, hjs literary activity extending over a long 
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period probably not less than thirty years.” “Although it is difficult to* 
fix the date of the Poet’s career, with great precision, it appears to be' 
probable that he began to write in the reign of Candragupta II, or 
early in the reign of Kumaragupta I, who ascended the throne in A. IX 
413. ** — This view is confirmed by internal evidence of the Poet’s works 
and by the testimony of tradition. That solution is the best which 
tradition and sober criticism alike establish. 

As regards the next question, an interesting piece of information 
throws a flood of light on the incidents of the Poet’s life. Kgemendra, in 
the Aucibya-Vicara Carca, refers to Kalidasa’s Kuntesvara-Dautya s 
and quotes a sloka from that work. ( Vide page 139 of Ksemendra’s work, 
Kavyamala Series.) 

55 tret*;: aFrnrcmT 

5? f%f%J%nrpo: tfPKT: SR I 

And the author explaining it adds, “ M I SFf ^TirT'cTI^R' 

SifTmr'TfSrsr ^ From the name of the work itself one can guess 

it refers to a dautya to the Kuntesvara king by the Poet. It does not 
rest merely with this. Bhoja, in his Sriigaraprakasika, mentions that 
Kalidasa was sent on an embassy to a Kuntala king by Vikramadifcya. It 
is a fact of history that Candragupta II assumed the title of "Vikramadibya. 
And it will be a legitimate inference to draw that the greats emperor chose 
the Poet to go on a political embassy to the Kuntala king. That the 
Poet was so chosen to be an ambassador bespeaks the wisdom and the 
practical knowledge ,p£ the Poet in politics and in diplomacy. It is no 
wonder that the Poet was so well acquainted with the actual administra- 
tion seeing that he was the renowned court -Poet of a king who ruled, for 
a pretty long time, a prosperous and peaceful empire. And the Poet’s 
intimate geographical knowledge of the whole country is easily accounted 
for if we imagine him bo have travelled with the king and followed with 
interest his brilliant conquests of Malwa and Guzerat. 

In his three dramas we find that the Poet has adopted the timings of 
the plays in such a way as nob to contravene the directions given by the 
Artha-Sastra which has prescribed a time-tab^ during both the day and 
the night for kings to adopt in the discharge of their kingly functions. In 
Chapter XIX of Kautilya’s Artha-Sastra, the learned author has divided 
the day and the night into eight parts and has allotted specific duties to 
bguperformed during each part. Therefore, in the play s^ the time of action 
is generally during that part allotted for Svairavihdra or tor^ Sndna and 
Bhojana . The Poet makes specific reference to* the time-tahle of the? 
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Arfcha-Sasfera in the second act of Vikramorvasiya, TO H FT 

II Kautilya says : % «Tf*T il And tha 

'Vidus aka says, * See the king coming, risen from the Kitrycisan&i” 
and so the further action, we must take it, is in the period allotted for 
Sti&uct and Bhojana, in t.he time-table of the Artha Sastra, In the fifth 


act of the Sakuntala the action is laid only in the period allotted for Sndna 
and Bhojana as the Kancuki says thus : et W+fftRlffc^cTT^ 

il ?? and, then, the Vaifcalika refers to 
tha midday u In the sixth act, the scene is laid in the 


morning, after the king has arisen from bed. According to the Artha- 
Sastra he must then look aftef the administration of justice. That 
morning owing to the long wakefulness in the night, the king is unable to 
perform that function, and he therefore appoints his minister, Ary a 
Pisuna, to be his representative. 




rroRTwra wrraOTOTPflrw 


^R5r5TOF%fT5TRCrr qf^RT II (Sak. Act. 6.) r 


And the king asks the minister to commit the whole of his work into 
writing an& return the paper to bim. 

In the Malavikagnimitra in the first act the king is seen holding 
counsel with his minister in a secret place as to the doings of his enemy, 
Vaidarbha. 3RT: jrfSsFn *PTT II 

As I have already mentioned, the Artha-Sasfcra insists upon the 
careful and thorough education of the Prince in Darida-Niti and the other 
three branches of* knowledge. It is on account of this that we find 
Ancient Indian History records of many learned kings who were also 
great patrons of learning, beginning from King Janaka, Asvapati and 
Kasl-Baja down to Bhoja, Pravarasena, Asoka, Samudragupta and 
Harvard hana. And Hindu culture and art owes not a little to the 
taste and munificence of kings. The Poet, therefore, speaking of the 
boyhood of his hero, Baghu, says — 

SRTTT^ T%%crfsqr%cn HJ^r HTSf&ra. I 

.aqcpsqqerrsr snjfcsr % i%*n f| srej?%rT it „ 

j%<sn: q^Tn%'TTT%r^r: r^rr II (111.29-30.) 

and Baghu was made to lead the strict life of a Brabmacarin and then to 
learn the Dhanur-Veda. * m 
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The principle of fche Arfcba-Sa3bra was that it is only the Prince well 
educated in this manner, obedient by nature and amenable to discipline 
that is fit to be chosen as the Yuva-Raja, It is nob mere heredity or the 
fact of his* being the eldest son that entitles a Prince to become the 
Yuva-Raja. So the Kamandaka-Nibi-Sara says — 

sTRjfprfHrt ft tWt^% ii 

ftjfRTflk** 11 ’’ (Sarga VII SIo. 5, 6.) 

The Poeb has beautifully expressed this idea in the following Sloka. 

?ra: srsrprf ftcii^QCf i 

ft?r^%^r?;r%?rrrr ^ u ” (R»g 111,35.) 

Note also the passive voice. 

m 

Even in the case of Ragbu, the only son of Dilipa, he was chosen * 
heir-apparent, only as he was Nisarga-samskdra-vznltci, The Saptahgas 
of "the Arfcha-Sasfcra are referred to in I, 60 and the idea of Kamandaka 
that the loss of a single one of the angas renders the whole imperfect has 
been artistically conveyed by the Poeb in the reply of ijfre king bo 
Vasi§fcha. 

sqq^ n-i t^j% ms *r | 

%?rt mgCroir s smrqsm. 11 (Rag. i. 60.) 

In the above sloka the Poet also, gives an idea of the important 
•place occupied by bhe Purohifca in the scheme of Ancient Hindu Polity. 
He it was that averted providential calamities to the State, by the rules 
prescribed in the Afcharva Veda. The qualifications of a Purohit are 
described by Kamandaka thus : 

msi s ’s I 

%fs^ risrr II (Ssirga IV. Slo. 31.) 

The Daivl calamities are according to the Arbha-Sastra, fire, water, 
epidemic, famine, and death-rate, and bhe Mdnusi calamities are those 
from officers, thieves, friends of kings, enemies, and the king’s covetousness. 
The Purohita is said to prevent all these calamities by the po\^er of the 
Afcharva Manfera. The Poet here preaches the glorious union of fche 
temporal and spiritual power for fche commonweal. In the following 
sloka he loudly and confidently proclaims — ^ 

^ " ST spjjf I ' 

wts Ri|cr sr§r II (R ag . vm. 4.) 
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The great lawgiver, Manu, confirms this opinion thus : — 

m m ^ =er 11 ax- 322.) 

It was one of the fundamental principles of the Arfcha-S&sfcra that 
the Government of a people must neither be oppressive nor weak. Thus 
Kautilya says : — 

(Adhi. I, Adfaya. 3.) 

This conclusion he came to after discussing a different note struck by 
previous writers who were in favour of Udyata Danda . The Poet has 
thrown the weight of his opinion on the side of Kautilya and enunciates 
this principle in a beautiful sloka, in the Raghuvamsa : — 

*T If HHR *Rs 1 

»TI^: 5TTT%5EfT3T®<3fr HR-RIFR *?T%OT: ll (Bag, IV, 8.) 

11 The king won the affection of the whole world by being Yukta 
Danda just like the southern breeze of equable nature,” The kingly ideal 
aad functions have not been expressed anywhere more forcibly and 
beautifully than in the following lines of the Sakuntala : — 

sri%i%m«RT h utoA I 
STjFTSffrT f| JJffr qT^ 1 ^fRg«JT 

JiRqi% qf^riq siw rsrrr u 
(pRRm%RR(TK a ^ ,* 
ireRqr% r%Rf, ^SeTHR i 

sr-ji fqqqq hr 

<5fTR § RRHRR RHJfJSr JRTRR II (dak. Act. 5. SIo. 7-8.) 

The ideal set up for kings by the Arfcha Sa3fcra was that they should 
4 be free from the vices technically called Vy asanas, of gambling, sensual 
enjoyment* hunting and drinking, that they should conquer the ari- 
sad-varga, namely, Kama, Krodha, Manet, Mada, Mcitsarya and 
Lebha, that they should be like a parent to their subjects and /win their 
loyalty agd affection and that he should maintain the Tri- Vargas alike so 
that one may not infringe* upon the others. If wa turn to the Poet we 
ftnd him holding up to the admiring gaze of his readers the same glorious 
ideal in the following s*okas : — 

H SHRRtRH H n iRflRTHRWtf *3 I 

H Rf HRHhHT TSTRRr *RHRHRf^ II (Bag. IX, 7.) 
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ststrt ItqqfqTqncstiqT^qrqT'q i 
q fqqr rercqrrqf %q® qqr|qq: 11 (Bag. i. 24.) 

q^fqt^q q?r: srqfqi ajq: 1 
q*q ^rlr: sr#s(rc: q q^qftwrq. 11 (Rag. xvii, 55.) 

• q qflR«N>prr*qt qqrq q q %q qlM 
qrq ^wq, ^r q? qisqq, qsqrrlfq li (Rag. xvii, 57.) 
«rsm%?ql 5 rqqrfq q'hq, sTfqwvnir^ftqqr i 

cs^rsfwf q? qfequ% rq^rcqsrqiq ?q sisst 11 (Xumara. Ill, 6.) 

Touching the subject of Vyasanas , there was a controversy among 
the various schools of Artha-Sasfcra as fco whether the pastime of hunting 
can at all be allowed for kings or whether kings can moderately resort to 
that kind of pleasura, Kautilya was of opinion that hunting was not* 
without its advantages and he therefore allowed a moderate use of that 
pleasure fco kings. He says thus : 

fqqrqi 1 sqrqw:, %R[qqq?#qqr?r: , q% q qqq 
sBfqqftqq:, ^r^rrq f|%q q fqqfrq, qrSrqqiq qfq n 

(Kautilya, Adhi 8, Adhyaya 3.) 

The poet, too, has touched upon this question and he evidently approved 
the opinion of Kautilya. He makes the Senapati in the Sakuntala 
express the same ideas in slightly different but more forcible language 
defending the pastime of hunting, against the attacks of the Vidu^aka, 
and in the Raghuvamia, speaking of King Dasaratha who loved hunting, 
the poet says, that tl*e king resorted fco the pastime because he saw some 
advantages fco be derived from the exercise of hunting. {Vide, Rag. IX, 40). 

kw: — ca^fqrfq- ^qiwkr qqqr gorrtq %q& kitrr 1 

qqqqiqgWtTOqq^qjq 

q%%qqqf|OTj 1 

qqi%qqfq qrq sqrqqcqn?q$q 

r 

fqfbrc: ?q qjq: srrqqw; iqqfif n 

* 

555 qq?3^qRqiiq qgi 
qqiqRfq- ^qq fqf(j%qT%q qqsRtqqf* I « 
jsqpfcq q q^qqf qf^qqftq«qr% q % 

R r 4q sqqq q? 1% iqqnfisiqqtq: m- I) (Sak. Act II, 4 & 5.> 
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qfcre i%qra%, vniwsr 



II (Eag. IX, 49) 


and in the same sioka the poet adds that the ministers of the king appro- 
ved of his resolve. 


As I have already pointed out, the place of the ministers in the 
constitution was a very important one according to the Artha* Sastra and ^ 
no administrative measure can be begun or carried out without their 
permission. Therefore the writers of Arfcha-Sastra say “ Mantrapurvah 
sarvdrambhah ” and Kautilya, quoting the opinion of an earlier writer, 
Yisalakga, says, “ Mantrasadhyametat * " This principle the poet has 
illustrated by a little episode in the MaiavikagnimUra. The king intends 
to bestow two portions of his kingdom upon his own near and dear 
relations, Yajnasena and Madhavasena, as a mark of his favour, For 
that purpose he seeks the consent of his councillors and asks j?he Kaneuki 
•to inform th8 deliberative council of his intention. The Kancuki returns 
and communicates to the king the decision of the council of the ministers 
separately arrived at. 

3=r, arorar i § 1 %: I spsf'TK- 

h =a^rr — r% mi “ mi- 

‘ 33 ’ 11% ” II (Malavika, Act. V.) 


When the king is unable to perform the duty of administering justice 
he sends bis representative, the minister, Aryapisuna, in the Sakunfcala. 
Manu says : — 

T%?n ii (vii. 141.) 

But the poet makes the king take the further precaution of seeing 
that the minister commits to writing whatever work he has accomplished 
as the king’s representative, 

^sralrfaiw^T fiRRirira n (gak. Act. vi.) 

In the Chapter on Mantradhikara Kautilya has prescribed how the 
deliberative council should act and the poet has given the ideasYsontained 
in that dhapter in a nutshell in the following sioka of the Kaguhvamsa : — 

it a, 20.) 

Writing on the subject of the consolidation of the State the Artha- 
Sastra voters dwell upon three kinds of saktis to be possessed by the* 
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king which are necessary for the prosperity of the State. They are 
Prabhu Sakti , Utsaha Sakti and Mantra Sakti , the power of resources, 
the power of enthusiasm and organisation, fche power of diplomacy and 
intrigue. Sautilya’s opinion is that of the three, Mantra &akti is the 
best and most effective; next comes Utsaha Sakti and last Prabhu Sakti 
Vide page 338, Book VIII, S. 5, Artha-Sastra . 

But the poet differs from him in this opinion and holds, that even the 
•Other two Saktis t if properly used, will be able to produce the desired 
good. He indicates his opinion in the following sentence in the Kumar a- 
sambhava ?P^m^FrT^ c rft^fraf, and the 

following sioka of the Raghuvamsa. 

arqsa srfdp^rcqtiEraT *re?r: m II rvm, 19.) 

Whenever the king went on an expedition or sfcarted on a pilgrim- 
a|Q or was unable to attend to his Governmental duties it was the 
mhyster that wielded the sceptre. In the Raghuvamsa it is said that 
when Dilipa started on a pilgrimage he plaoed the government in ther 
hands of his ministers Spff It (Rag, I, 34.) 

and Agnivarria does the same thing as he ceased to take interest in the 
affairs of his kingdom, being addicted, to excessive sensual enjoyment. 

srftfoq qi li (Rag. xix, 4 .) 

When the king die3 the successor is chosen by the ministers and 
placed on the throne. The minister is asked to conceal the impending 
death of the king by various artifices, one of which was, the pretence 
that the king is engaged in fche performance of austerities for the birth of 
a son. ( Vide Kautily^t, the 5th Adhikarana Prakarana 14, Rajyaprati- 
sandhana) gqtq 37 35*7 Km 7rr33cfrf% SfgrqM I ; Therefore we 

see in the Raghuvamsa the poet narrates that the ministers chose fche 
pregnant Queen as the successor after the death of the King Agnivarna 
afflicted by the dire disease, consumption. 

srrefrl *nsrer% 35^?^ 1 

SRT: ll (Rag. XIX, 52.) 

« # 

For some time the ministers, it is said, concealed the rapid decajr of the 
king by the pretence that he wa3 engaged in austerities for the birth of 
a son. 

That the king was entitled to one- sixth share of the produce, from 
thejjdbpie as tax was the fixed rule of the Artha Sastra Imd the writers 
of that science justified the taking of this ope- sixth as a comp«*nsation to 
the king for the protection afforded by him to bis people. IJJiis was 
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called Bah or Kara and by this fixed taxation it was not made tbe 
subject of tbe whims and caprices of sovereigns. The poet enunciates 
these principles of the Artha Sastra in the following sfeapza of the 
Eagbuvamsa : — 

q%fq a (xvn, 65 .) ' 

Though according to Kautilya and other writers the wealth of 
Srotrias was exempt from taxation, in the above sloka the poet speaks 
of the king being entitled to the one-sixth share even from Tap asms, 
though, in the Sakunbala, he -makes King Du§yanba say that the one- 
sixth share in the Tapas of Aranyakas is preferable to tbe one-sixth share 
in the material objects of the world. 

*rgrasr% waf^Jt jjqrqf 3rrfq i 

f| ?r: si <s§k. Act. a, 13.) 

✓ ^ 

As regards increasing of the treasury the Artha-Sastra in giving 
advice to kings holds that they should not be avaricious and should not 
pollute the^ treasury by indiscriminately taking hold of properties to which 
they are not legitimately entitled according to the law of the Dharma 
Sastra. This ideal the poet illustrates in the character of King Du§yanta 
depicted by him in the Sakuntaia. When the minister decided that the 
properties of a rich merchant who died on a voyage in the sea without 
leaving any issue, escheated to the crown the king disapproves of his 
decision and instituted enquiries to be made as to which of his wives was 
pregnant For, tlje king holds KqsmflrT and the king acts 

according to the advice of the Law-giver, Manu, a T*n^'d »tKCl5f 
qrjjtjfq*: f When the king asked to be proclaimed throughout his 
realm mw * T ^?rr I ^ ST cTT^ff ^ 

U he was only strictly giving effect to tbe great Law-giver’s 
injunction in the 8th Adhyaya : — 

^riq^r qiwra'MNnr: a 

^prrsgsrrg =q 1 

qmcTRqfa =q #§ a (27 & 28.) 

In the Chapters on Diplomacy and Foreign Policy Kautilya dwells 
on the fourfold policy of Sama, Dana, Bheda and Danda and the 
Sadgupyas of # Sandhi , Vtgraha, Asana , Sam stay a, Yatra * j*nd 
DvaidMbhkva. If these are used properly by a government it is bound 
to have according to ffhe Art ha- Sastra writers very good and successful 
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foreign relations and is bound to rise in prosperity and glory. The poet 
has given a conspectus of the literature on the subject in the few 

following stanzas of the Raghuvamsa : — 

c 

T<Wsrg^iwpiR3J:, 'Tf'TTfl; II (VIII, 21.) 

SR Tui^sgxEjfffr^qrl: I 

%spht% =qgf*r: ll (x, 86 .) 

<r«*Tspsr: ^rfa^ri h • 

One of the gunas is Vigraha and the principle of the Artha-Sastra 
was, according to Kautilya, r%^T3FT^ 11 

This principle the poet has illustrated by a little incident in the* 
JTalavikagnimitra. When Agnimitra decides to fight the Vaidarhha king 
he*discusses the position of that king and comes to the conclusion that 
he was Inina i. The king refers to the “ Tamrujkara Vacanam ” as being 
a * Avitatham ” and the minister compliments the king on his decision to 
fight as being “ Sastradr§ta ”. The other guna of Yatra is also referred to 
by the poet in : — * 

^r^r^srr^^n^T, erw i 

5TT^T:sfT«fr ?3R®: || (XVII, 56 ) 

The poet has also made reference to the six kinds of armies of those days, 

viz., Maula or hereditary troops, Bhrta or mercenary troops, Subrt 

or volunteers, Sreni or troops, Dvi§at or enemies and wild tribes. 

% 

jprRf ap3Rt R wotit | 

SRJ5 ftl^RITS gPTRm tl (Big. XVII, 67.) 

and what should be done when marching an expedition is also described 
in the following sloka of Raghuvamsa ; 

ST 3Fnj55ST3=RT: ISqif^T^T^: | 

qsRRR r%'?^rfrqirr 11 (iv, 26.) 

As regards Panabandha the poet again would rather approve the 
opinion of Kautilya than that of some of the earlier writers on the subject. 
Discussing the comparative merits of treaties depending upon the honour 
ofJjJb& contracting parties and those depending upon the binding force of 
hostages or money considerations, both the poet and Kaufelya are of 
opinion that treaties depending upon honour are much more* durable. 
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Kautilya says this : — ^n%TT: m flcf ^RRTT: ^ II 

(Kautilya, Adhi. 7 Adhya. 17). And the poai mentions a king whose 
name itself was Duruvasandhi in fete list of the king 3 of the ^Solar race 
and speaks of him thus in the following stanza of the Baghuvamsa. 

«rr%T5f»35l 3qpn% STSTCFW, I! XVIII, 34. 

As regards conquest and the relations of the conquered with* the 
conqueror, the poet has struck an independent line of his own and has 
emphasised aspects which have not been given prominence to by the later 
writers on Artha-Sastra viz., Kautilya and Kaoaandaka. The poet is 
strongly of opinion that conquests must be made only for she purpose of 
earning fame and that the hand of the conqueror should not be stained by 
needless annexation and aggrandisement. Therefore, the poet says in the 
following sloka 

M n 3 StfMiq: 11 (Eig.iv, 43) 

srr%*ri*rec. it (Eag. xvn, 42.) 

SFWT 33 . !! (Rag. XVII, 74.) 

*srcr !f gfcftaifor 1 

*r gw*wr«nnrat, mum* 11 (R ag . vm, 9.) 

While the poet was certainly for conquest wide as the earth and for the 
exhibition of scintillating bravery, he was not for the destruction of the 
conquered king or the annihilation of his kingdom. The poet was a 
determined enemy to the ‘ doctrine of lapse.’ Ir^ this he has shown 
individuality as a profound thinker on Artha-Sastra Nor was the poet 
in favour of unscrupulous methods of warfare. On the other hand he 
fondly turned back to the days of the Mahabharata when Dharma 
Yuddha prevailed and he strongly condemned the method of Kuta Yuddha 
or war by secret methods and contrivances which has been much expati- 
ated on by Kautilya. Thus he says of a king in the Baghuvamsa that 
though he knew the art of Kuta Yuddha he was always scrupulous in his 
methods of warfare and fought with the principle of Dharma. Yuddha. 
Vide 



^sfr^OTTrfRr 11 xvn, 69. 

The poet has afso made reference to the eighteen departments at <&e 
State or Astadasa Tirthas of Kautilya in the following stanza of the 
Baghuvamsa. 
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IRT ^Rsrprrcr ! 

gngWrfar^r^ sr n (xvii, 68 .) 

• 

Lastly, the poet wished for a centralised administration of all the* 
Hindu States with one powerful overlord instead of an India split up into a 
number of warring independent principalities. That is why the poet loves 
to speak of the Solar race which stands till to-day as the ideal for all 
Kgatriya kings as “ Asamudm Ksitisa ” and that is why he named his 
favourite hero among the kings of the Solar race, Raghu and called his 
work Raghu Vamsa as he it was that brought the whole country by his 
Digvijaya under his suzerainty. The poet says of him thus : — 

appr <T^ri gr% %% q-nSN - ; i 

3 FWT (Bag. hi. 21.) 

Again in the Sakunfcala the poet speaks of the king’s son and prophesies 
him as a Cakravarti OTTOTfM* STWfifa II (Sak, Act. VII.) and 

says thus : — 

^rg^r^r^mcrrrraRr 

30 3 rarr% 1 

gswfarenw 5 T 3 RT ?r% wit 3; 11 (s§k. vii, 33.) 

The idea! state, according to the poet’s fancy, was one where the King 
conquering all the senses and himself highly learned in the Vedas and 
Sastras, maintained the Trivargas and pleased his subjects like a parent 
protecting the Varnasramas according to the Vedic Dharmas and the 
Tapasvis from all obstacles from their Tapas, where spiritual power and 
temporal supremacy wdrked together for the commonweal, where trade 
was carried on briskly without any let or hindrance and the king main- 
tained law and order equably and had righteous foreign relations and 
maintained the utmost scrupulous rectitude in his dealings with foreign 
states and made conquests only for the purpose of fame and not for the 
destruction of the enemy. Such was the glorious ideal preached by the 
poet in his works to the people of his generation. 

Let me conclude with the poet’s Bharata Vakya. 

srafciT sriiT%^iq qn%: - 
amnctf i ^ 

JflTffa ajcpig 

^ 3^ qi%T<rerirF«;rciT^: 11 



FOUR UNPUBLISHED UPANI&ABIG TEXTS. TENTATIVELY 
EDITED AND TRANSLATED FOR THE FIRST TIME 

BY 

PROFESSOR S. K. BELVALKAR, POONA. 

Dr. F. Qbfco Schrader, the former Director of the Adyar Xiibrary s 
announced in 1908 the discovery of four old Upanigadic tests till then 
entirely unknown One of them which he regarded as the “ precursor of 
all known TJpani§adic literature ” he forthwith edited as an Appendix, to 
* 0 he first volume of the Descriptive Catalogue of Sanskrit Mss, in the 
Adyar Library. The others have so far remained unknown to the world* 
of, scholars. The names of the other three works are ; Chagaleya, 
Ar^eya, and Saunaka. They are extant in only one Ms. now in the 
Adyar Library, and through the kindness of the present Director of that 
Library I was provided with a copy of these texts, which are none of them 
very large in extent. The texts are however quite interesting, especially 
the Obagaleya, and they had the honour of being included in the famous 
collection made for Daira Shukoh, the eldest son of the Emperor Shah 
Jahan, and so included in the Ferso-Datin translation of Anquetil Duparron. 
On the basis of the solitary Ms. which is a paper transcript in Devanagarl 
characters of the ES&smirian type, and withal not very accurate, it is not 
possible to give definitive editions of these important texts ; but it were 
a pity to keep the world quite in the dark about them. Dr. Schrader 9 I 
had expected, would give some information about them ; but if he has 9 I 
have nowhere seen it. I therefore offer here a tentative text in which I 
introduce certain unavoidable conjectural restorations, and an equally 
tentative translation. The Bagkalamantropani^ad has a modern commen- 
tary written upon it : the Upanigadic text in fact exists only as preserved 
in that commentary. I give the text alone, permitting myself a few 
minor changes in Schrader’s text. ^ 

A few words as bo the subject of these texts and their position in the 
general Tfpanisadic literature may perhaps be necessary for a proper 
appreciation of them. The Ba^KAIiAMAKTROPani^ad consists 2of 25 
stanzas in the Tristubh ^nefcre and, like the Isavasyopani$ad, it might 
have formed part pi the Ba@kala Samhita of the Rgveda. Some lines from 
the Upanigad are actually found in the current Rgveda text. The top S8* 
is the story of Medhatithi and Indra, alluded to in Rgveda VIII, 2. 40 but 
nowhere fully set forth. It is however prepetuated in the so-called 
3 
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** Subrahmartya ” formula where Indra is invoked as the “ Earn of Medha- 
tithi”. The Upanisad gives a poetioo-phiiosophic dialogue between the 
Sage and the God, there being an enumeration of the well-known exploits 
of Indra, followed by his henotheiatic exaltation, and concluding with 
the identification of Indra with the One in the manner of the Indra- 
Prat&rdana story in the Kau§itaki Upanisad. 

The ChaGALEYA Upanisad begins in the right Brahmanio style 
with the sages practising penance on the banks of ths Sarasvati. It 
launches into a discussion as to what makes a Brahmin a Brahmin and 
mocks at the exaggerated claims of the priesthood. Its main purpose 
however is to bring out the relation of the Soul to the Body by the 
15 Metaphor of the Gart.” Chagaleya is probably earlier than the Katha, 
and like the MilindapanO where the same theme is discussed with the 
help of the same metaphor (251, See Warren, pp. 129-135), it concludes 
with a couple of Gath as or stanzas summarising the theme. 

• The Arseya Upanisad records a conversation between the sages 
Visvamitra, Jamadagni, Bbardvaja, Gautama, and Vasigtha, the theme 
being the most adequate definition of the “ Brahman.” The best definition 
offered is that of Vasi§tba who identifies Brahman with Atman. Herein 
is found a reproduction of the negative language of Yajnavalkya just as 
we found a reproduction of Cbandogya I. vi. 6 in the definition given by 
Gautama. Like the Chagaleya the Arseya also concludes with a Gatha. 

The Saunaka Upanisad, is the least interesting of these texts. It 
glorifies the Upasana of the Om as the Udgitha, and by introducing 
the usual Deva-Asura motif seeks to explain why certain metres and 
certain gods are restricted to the successive Savanas.* Towards the end 
it offers an explanation of the famous Si Gatvari srnga ” stanza, Bgveda 
TV, 58. 3. 

Ib may be added that for the Ba§ka!amantropani$ad I do not give 
the actual ms. readings, as they have been already faithfully reported by 
Dr. Schrader, The Chagaleya Upanisad I had the opportunity of 
personally comparing with the original ms. in the Adyar library, and 
the readings of that ms. I give in the foot-notes in those eases where I 
have to venture upon conjectural emendations. I have to thank the 
authorities of the Adyar library for affording me this opportunity, which 
(owing to my too brief a stay in Madras) I could not obtain in the case 
of the last two-texts, for which my sole basisiaas been the copies that I 
had procured. I have not therefore thought it necessary, for the purpose 
of the present tentative attempt, to report the readings from my copies 
where I had to alter th#n, Mere 3oubal errors I have in ail eases passed 
"iver in silence. J 
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baskalamantropanisad, 

; . THAN BL ATI ON . 

1. Assuming the form of a goat the wise Indra carried away to 

Heavens Medhatithl, son of Kanva. 

The latter questions the peaceful [Indra] so that he might 
discourse with him upon fche Highest goal, 

2. Who now art thou so different from things of ordinary know- 

ledge : I have absolutely no knowledge of thee. 

Thou dost bounce in a graceful fashion : seeing thee in this wise 
none would call thee a goat, * 

3 . In thy bouncings thou dost not at all touch this earth : Who 

indeed could mount up to this [world] ? 

So teach me who thou art, the most wise of all : May not the 
effulgent Brahmin-lustre overtake thee in wrath. • 

4. Bor, it is Indra the guardian of men, the bull ^ho quickly 

overwhelms and subdues, who in his might cares fdf me. 

He the one God of terrific exploits, may he not through his 
fervour smite down thee thus transgressing Law. 

5. Whereto art thou carrying me the helpless from here ? Where 

is thy abode, thou moat strange being ? 

And where indeed might God our Father be sleeping, inasmuch 
as he knows not me thus being led away nor him who is 
leading me away. 

6. Behind nor below nor in front nor at the two sides are they 

[the go<Js] ; I certainly have not not-worshipped them. 

Me certainly they have not known in this plight, since they, 
false of appearance, do not come this way. 

7. The other one, smiling, dispelled his doubt [saying], Whom art 

thou deeming as thy shelter 2 

I certainly will not release thee, thus threatening me, before 
I reach my own residence. 

8. I am the Giver [of gifts] unto the singers ; I am the one who 

consumes this libation, the Soma portion ; * 

\ supervise all these worlds : I give nourishment into the 
mouth of the gods. 

9. The World’s IjJgg-shelis are my residence : I the loud roaring 

one mgve away from, and come into contact with, it. 

*■ Twas I who smote the Dragon sheltering on the mountain : 
who am fierce with my might, and withal minded to protect, 
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10. I smote down the sides of the mountains, what indeed Indra 

did [have to] accomplish with his troops : 

Who indeed is there who knows or would proclaim this ? Who 
# would encompass the onslaughts of the smiting one ? 

11. Who in all these worlds has seen all these my acts of gift and 

w protection of the worshipper everywhere ? 

For I often and often assume birth in different forms with my 
miraculous powers, the One shining God that I am. 

12. I look upon the world closely controlling it : None other can 

claim to my greatness. 

I, spreading through Heaven and Barth, sustain the Gharma 
for the protection of men. 

13. I do know this sacrificial High-road, and I know the navel of 

*the world : 

I am in every way the friend, the father, and the mother of 
this [world] : I carried the divine drops and those in the 
mid-region. 

14. I have knowledge of the Vedas, of the sacrifices, of the metres, 

of the riches ; 

I develop that which is beyond this Lake — what springs as It 
were In the midst of the Waters. 

15. I alone am the highest Jatavedas whom the Adhvaryu kindles 

upon the Lokamprnd bricks ; 

What time [the singer] chants in tune with him, like unto a bird 
of Heaven, bursting the bounds this way and that with his 
chants. n 

16. I am the one who, with the never-falling chariot with a felly of 

twice two spokes, am called the One- wheeled one ; 

I am he who shining forth day by day sustain my body and 
hold the nectar. 

17. I do purify on all sides the quarters and the intermediate 

quarters and the sub-intermediate quarters and so encompass 
" the world. 

I deposit in the seed all the herbs r wherewith all «the pious 
sacrificers would satisfy the world. 

18. 1 wander in the midst of the world ~and anon take to the 

upward and the downward path ,* * 

He who knows me as placed in the Cave, alone may 
repeatedly succeed to obtain repose*[therein]. 
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19. I remain in the word iive-fold, ten-fold, one-fold* thousand- 

fold, and not-even-one-fold ; 

Whoso knows that I have pervaded this, he attains it ; ware 
they to know it otherwise tfaey'would become otherwise. 

20. No singer is able to encompass me : he encompasses me not by 

all these words ( gobhih ) ; 

Neither the non-giver nor the giver is able to comprehend me : m 
they all approach me from all sides. 

21. Where’s the beast of prey, where the deer and where a mere 

goat 1 All this I do severally (tvat-tvat) sustain ; 

That for which they are afraid of me that is my single [uniform 
nature] : they devour (?) me not — I devour them in succession, 

22. In that thou hast formerly in many wise practised penance for 

me, so have I for your good luck become a goat. » 

Thou hast alighted upon the path of Law for thy welfare. So 
approach thou my one real [form] . o 

28. I am light and immortality, I am the bond [of the world] ; 
what has been, is being, and will be born [that I am] . 

I am thyself and I am alone myself and thyself, but understand 
that thou art my own self : Do you not doubt through 
simplicity, 

24. Buler of all, Sustainer of all, having universal form ; in leadership 

Budra and Peaceful Prajapati. 

The Swan, free from sorrow, ageless, ancient, and straight- 
forward-going am I in sooth. 

25. I am the singer all-faced, all-pervading, aS-higest, and obser- 

ver of men ; 

I am everywhere, I am full of propifeiousness ; I alone am all 
that all this whatsoever is. 
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qr »arer(%)37fa 'jirafr ^kt: qrT'siH' 

*prr 3Tr^=a[5TR %«rr i%sfcg-fer% 11 ^ 5R ^ 3jftrw 

sq#rr%l: I ?r % ’Tr^K^TfiFR^ snfe5rr^[: I ^ f ^ SRcRIH 

rp^t ^ewrqR«T^Rr5rrf wrrs^FriNRr f^r 

sshsr:- 

%o ?n% *Rr®K i 

swqsi^r jfw i 

M srrsrVr II R II 

I 

n 3 II 

CHlGALEYOPANIS&D . 

TRANSLATION. 

r 

The sages once held a sacrificial session on the bank of the Sarasvabf. 
And they debarred from the Initiation Kava^a Ailu§a as being the son 
of a maid' servant. Said they : this is counter to Bk and Yajus, counter to 
Saman. He said : Revered Sirs ! That you come to the session, recite 
the Bks, the Yajus, and the Samans — through the greatness of what is 
all this 9 They replied : We are Brahmins, and that is [permitted] to 
us. Said he : Inasmuch as you are thus going througbfthe Initiation and 
debarring me from it, what is it by which you are Brahmins ? They 
answered : the fact that they performed our birth-rites by Bk and Yajus 
formulas and kissed this head and performed the Upanayana — because of 
that, we are Brahmins. 

Thereupon he pointed to them Atreya the Acchdvdka whose corpse 
was lying hard by, and said : that performance of birth-rites by Bk and 
Yajus formulas and the kissing of the head and the Upanayana — was it 
wanting to this [corpse] ? What is that, they asked. He replied : In 
the Haimr^a forest these Sunakas held a session. They had this Atreya 
as their Acchavdka who recited everything : be it Ydjyds or Ar^uvdkyas 
or Prataranuvdka or Praiiga or Ajya or Marutvatiya ; be it also the 
mantras to accompany the deoorating of the Mahavxra pot or those by which - 
the Rire is circumambulated or King Soma is purchased or the juice pressed 
from'- it or the second pressing is made the next daycor the juice is 
<33ioafced ; whether it be the Trivrt Chant or Pancadasa or Saptadasa or 
. Ekatrimsa . Where has all that departed from hijn ? And they were at 
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a loss to know. And so they all together earns up to him and said : Do 
you teach (upa+naya) us. Hers we are thine pupils. And he smiling 
said : Look well and do not make a mistake. Surely a lowborn one 
cannot be a teacher to the highest persons 1 But they said : Do not 
formally teach us, but you it is that must show us the way. 

He said : Do you all go together to Kuruksetra and wait dpon 
those there who ars leading the life of children. They would explain * 
this to you. At that they all in a body repaired to Kuruk§etra. They 
approached the Child-sages. These knew as the sages were approaching 
them that they wanted such and such a thing. They said : Why do you 
approach Child-sages being a$ you are great house-holders and great 
experts in the Scriptures ? Bor there are surely great house-holders and 
great experts in the Scriptures in the Kuruk?etra. At that the sages looked 
at each other’s face. And they found : it was not in vain that he told us 
^ Seek you these very Child-sages. And they said : You make? your words 
transcend [those of] the most revered ones in that [you have dons] as if 
some one hers were to win by a dice-throw what is in our mind, AnS. 
accordingly here are we approaching you, being further more free from 
malice and full of credence in whatever is taught. 

• 

They asked : What is it that you seek from us ? They replied : 
In the Naimi§a forest these Sunakas held a session. They had Atreya 
as their Acchavaka who recited everything : be it Yajyas or Anuvakyas 
or Prataranuvaka or Praiiga or Ajya or Marutvatiya ; he it also the 
mantras to accompany the decorating of the Mabavira pot or those 
by which the Eire is circumambulated or King Soma is purchased or the 
juice pressed from«it or the second pressing is made the next day or the 
juice is dedicated ; whether it be the Trivrt Chant or Panoadasa or 
Saptadasa or Ekavi i?tri) msa. Where has all that^departed from him in 
that he is lying down the way a corpse lies down ? The [Child- sages] 
replied : The Ancients have indeed enjoined upon us not to teach those 
that have not been in residence [as pupils] for a year. Beside therefore 
for a year and you will know. And they stayed one year. 

Then the Child- sages said : These Brahmins have resided for a 
year : wall, let us instruct them. So they just took them out with them and 
w«nt along the high-ways. Anon they came upon a chariot undergoing 
driving exercise for pleasure. And the Child-sages inquired : Do you 
notice tins ? What is it ? ’Tis but a chariot, Gentle Sirs ! Quite so. 
What manner of a thing is it? Just as an advancing ocean with its 
transverse up-tossing# waves would bounce forward bearing aloft the 
glittering fish, e^en so does it bound forward following the movement of 
the galloping horses and revolving spokes (?) ; just as one who is a 
would run* the race with the rival-runner, even so is this [chariot] 
racing iif sport. Just' as this [horse] is galloping hither^ and thither 
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and from this side to that, is roaring, is taking a bounce and would anon 
drop himself down, even so does the [chariot] gallop hither and thither 
and from this side to that, roars, takes a bound and anon drops itself 
down. And just as a [horse] would carry the King or may-be a royal- 
officer to the resting place even so would this [chariot] carry the chario- 
teer to the resting place. Asked the Child-sages : And you are sure of 
this Quite sure, they replied. And they kept on along the track of the 
feame [chariot] and they came to the end [of the journey] at evening time. 

And when the driver unyoked the horses and went away leaving [the 
chariot] behind, it tumbled down. Did you mark how it fares with it 
now ? They replied, Just as we see a bundle of fuel tied up even so we 
see it lying outstretched on the ground powerless. It neither moves, nor 
turns, nor goes away. At that the Child-sages asked . If it has become 
like that, what is it that has departed from it ? The driver of course. 
Quite so, Gentle Sirs 1 The soul is the impeilor of this [body], the 
senses the horses, the veins the straps, the bones the reins, blood the 
lubricant, volition the whip, speech the creeking, and skin the outer top. 
AnoTjust as [the chariot] abandoned by the driver would not move nor, 
creak, even so [this body] abandoned by the intelligent Atman neither 
speaks nor goes nor even breathes ; it just putrifies : and dogs may ran at 
it and crows alight upon it and vultures tear it and jackals devour it. 
Thereat the sages at once knew and they touched the feet of the Child- 
sages and said : We have not the wherewith to repay this ; but here is 
this : and they folded their hands in reverence. 

Thus has the revered Chagaleya declared. And here are the 
verses : — 

Just as the chariot- frame abandoned by the driver moves not a 
whit, 

* _ 

Even so does this our body deprived of the intelligent Atman 

appear ; 

What is to it [chariot] the fellies and ohe wheels and poles and 
yoke and covering, 

And whip and thong and yokepin : [so has this human frame its 
manifold parts. 

And when the body collapses and the organs cease to function, c 

The lamentations and wailings of friends and relations avail 
nought to the corpse.]* * # 


Completed with the help of the Perse^tiatin version, 
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qi%RFq cqqpEqtqT% q i^qqfsqrqTrrqfq I q qr^qqqf^iqxS 
qfcrq T^qtqR^s^fjqrq^F qqf^ 1 q q ^fFqiqpft^rft^r- 
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%tq§qre% r%«r^ i q *%fcrc*«rprcr- 

^V* SqrTpr ff§ffT3*f% q^IffT^ ffqF% ff ff trq??qffqTqT II 

qfffq*: ffEP^ | qFqffq rwt! jfto n% I ff ftqFR | 
ff^qqr%ff. flo^sf^-frcqa q*¥Fqffran%q, RFqFSffffHftq 
\o ^-[3crf?RRifR fCfR^RT^ %r%fr% q%q % qir i qq%q- 
sR^nrq- i qfqqntq qq; qTrqqrsr'ffq^ qqq^tqq. qrffq- 
%q «7Sft'RI5WTi|qn%R^cI ?F% I ff qqqftmq ajgPIPrft 
33 WR^r^R^(?)trqr%®q^ ff |qrFffq?i% I 

qr%qffF%% q%fqr %Cr iq ff m ffRffTff 

qJT%?cflf% |j 

\\ q<l ^ q ff% aftcurt qfqqffraiffq T%qfaqi%q qqiqoT 

* • qsRRlqff ffte qFqqFffr if% q iff g°fr: ?pr s^wrr^) 
qq?F qqq 11% i ff ^ qr srqfqqF q;q srfffffr/ff qq^qqpq li% I 

3 <5, qt%fflff Rqffqtqiff *i ffcJ^ffq5F?r%oqq: JW %%JDqqa% 
fl^qqffgq CiRRff ?q i ff ff <[qffffgqi*qsqiq 

ffgf ^ifff i%sf% fflffi^f% qffTffiff. ffqfq i q ? qr ffq 
l *ret% qqrqi^Npq q^qffqR% qnftqrq; ffqfq 
qlR qsrq ®rfRT?^r% i qqqq qqffs^q qqrq qqiffF# qt 
5ffti%sqffqsi^ qqffigq% qq'farq: ffqfcr q ^ ffqffqgqT# u 

s\ fffffq?:: qq^ i qjqff^ eqffqrq ffRff ifq i % #rrq i 

f^q%T*q%r %^R ; %rRq qrff^rqr iff %qrqr%qffr iq 
q%rqraqqr qq q#n%qffr fq %q?qF%qffr qqr% i qqfq q§ 
sc qrsfrTff i%=q qfqqffq ir% q=% ffir% II 

„ qg 5 qr%fr qr#% i qfq*rr fqq^qqq qqnffqqr% 
Ntq qf=q t%^ %i% iqqajqsqroq ^qqr ff f %-qtfffcffr 
H? qj^ffi^rRfffqqrq iq i srq % qfqj[% q^qqRrtff^q ir% i 
fffl^r: q^qifqfpr( *?)?!% i q q qqfafff ffrlsr qqf?q q^qqqqq 
" fffpr qqrffti% q^ffi^fq qqrqi^ ffqr% i qrqqffi arqq?ft(?)- 
^%tf# ff qq qqffffiqr qr qq qrT%-qr<ftqrq i ffffa ?fhr 
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«r?r>r suffer i qq q ?q?: q?q qqqqRr qqrqrcq q%? qqg% 

qtqig>ra qqiqR. qqm u 

qfqq*: qsF® ! qrqqq; eqqqrA qRq f?% i q^iTqffq- 
w sff^qqqrsqqgrqTqq q%qK%q5?T%qqqr% i btst, qfq 
%#qfeqc^r% i r qr qqqTRR^ssRrsqRr q qR qs?rr 
qpfR: qqfq^f^qf fqqq: sr^^ofrs^sqrmfq^'^ qqW qqfr 
qfsqqrq: *pfqT%%qq <wsttf% qjsrq — 

qdq^qiaqr%T33rtRcrgqroT s^tr vkm i 
qqsrqq gn%q>RTT ®rm thjFR’jcRTRT qq^qqf u ? il 
q>*R 3 qgqfqm qqrqff f i 
qqrenL^jqqq 5 rrt g^fq^FWof iqqqqq^ II q u„ 
q%r crqq|q srqrq qrtf m qqqr qfoi 1 
q<r 5 qrqqfq^ 1 %qrf*rqititrqq*ftg: 11 q^Tsaq 1 qq 
C^q 1 qq: sRfiqqq 1 qqr qnq 1 qqr qirq 11 

AESEYOPANIS&D. 

TBANSLATION. 

The sriges maintained a challenging discourse with each other setting 
riddles. Amongst them Visvamitra deeming himself pre-eminent said : That 
which is between the Heaven and the Barth, which pervades everything 
and passes the ken of our vision, that which — like the Akasa — is this way 
and that and where they thunder and glitter and throb, that is Brahman. 
This is its further description — Were they to bum it with the fires, drown 
it into the waters, tie it up with fetters, secure it with leather straps, 
strike it with iron hammers, pierce it with needles, infix it with pegs, 
torment it with leg-fasteners, plaster it up with clay, chisel it with axes, 
or plough it with plough- shares : they would not be able to do so. Wo 
have no power over it, we cannot transcend it. 

» To that would Jamadagni not assent. He considered it as deficient in 
that it was possible to flit through it, it being just the circum-edge of the 
Heaven and the Barth. Said he: It is merely the mid-region that thou 
hast ascertained as being thus and thus ; but in it I see only the power of 
That which interpenetrates it. He then who knows this as being inter* 
penetrated by Th*t and accordingly worships it, he becomes in -close- hoods 
with this [world] ; but he who worships it not knowing that it is inter?* 
penetrated by That, Jie would come by grief and suffer calamity. 
Therefor^one should worship it thus only. 


^vs> 
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And to him the former asked : What then in your view is non- 
deficienfc ? To him the latter replied : That which cannot be so to say 
engulfiad as * this * or 4 that * within the Heaven and the Earth, and 
which they can neither approach nor see nor pervade. This is its further 
description — That wherein from one side to the other, from the Egg-shell, 
[the luminaries] rise up and fall not and do not drop down or falter or 
turn round as ft were : that in no wise can beings attain by running up, 
or can see. That which some designate as Waters, others as Darkness, 
others as Light, others as Vacuum, others as the Highest Heaven, and 
others as Atman. 

To that would Bharadvaja not assent; thinking that what all have 
described as thus or thus, that form of it is not adequate of That, 
Said he ; Deficient is this your view : whatever we can describe in this and 
that manner, that we can attain even as another form of the Two Worlds. 
Thou art worshipping what is merely the power of That which interpene- 
trates this. He therefore who knows this as being interpenetrated by 
That and so worships it, he becomes in-close- bonds with this. But he who 
worships this, not knowing that it is interpenetrated by That, he becomes 
more miserable, meets calamity and dies. He, however, who worships 
this as being in this manner interpenetrated by That, he lives a full length 
of life and becomes more prosperous — he who worships this as That. 

And to him the former asked : What then in your view is non- 
deficient ? He replied : That Light which shines in this orb, incessantly 
throbbing, glittering, flaring, throwing brilliant shimmer, and suffusing 
everything — that is my Brahman, This is its further description — Even 
though indeed they were to attain beyond what is most high, still would 
they observe it in its fullness, uniform, as it really exists (atman) on a 
nearer view. But if one were to snatch at it by pouncing, at once there 
are throbbing-lighfes running forward, roaring, as though devouring ; they 
cannot reach it. When near it looks far away ; when far away it looks 
near : None can transcend its greatness. 

To that would Gautama not assent, urging that it was deficient, was 
inert, in that it remains in turn open to the view of those who have 
false knowledge, e g. t these Pundras, and Suhmas, and Uiumbhas (?), and 
Daradas, and Barbaras. But surely the ignorant ones could not all at once 
attain to ft. You are then merely worshipping what is only the gre&tndss 
of That who is within this as Golden Man, golden- hued, golden^ bearded, 
resplendent upto the nail-ends. He who worships Him thus, he stands 
forth pre-eminent beyond ail beings, lives a full length of life, becomes 
more prosperous. This [sun] here does not rise without the bahesb of 
Him "Who is the Most High. Whoso thinks that he rises without the 
i^fjehest of the Most High and so worships him, he becomes morp miserable, 
comes by grief, meets calamity. He on the otherdiand who knows him 
as rising after the behest of the Most High and as such worships him, ha 
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attains the highest Light and lives the full span of life, and becomes more 
prosperous — he who thus worships Him. 

To him the former asked : What then in your view is noc -deficient ? 
To him the latter replied : Hers are these ‘lightnings] that seem to be 
- quivering, seem to be licking, seem to be devouring, appearing most 
near when really most distant, and most distant when really most near; 
were they to burn out much yet would one not obtain anything of them : 
that is my Brahman. 

To that would Vasi^fcha not assent, in that these advance quivering 
and they go astray and appear falsely all of a sudden, as we notice them. 
Nobody could attain to the Highest in this manner in which even an 
ignorant would do likewise. Those who seek It away from this, they 
visualise It inside. So we consider the [lightnings] as the greatnesses of 
that Knowledge (Vijnana). He who in this manner considers them as 
the greatnesses of It and worships accordingly, he attains greatnesses, 
lives the full span of life, and becomes more prosperous. He on the 
other hand who worships them as going astray and not as those ultima- 
tely merging within the Most High, he does not rise superior but becomes 
miserable, comes by grief, dies. But ha who worships them as ultimately 
merging within the Most High, he becomes himself Most High, lives his 
full period of life and becomes more prosperous. 

And to him the former asked : W 7 hat then in your view is non- 
deficient ? That which is of the nature of great knowledge leading on by 
steps to Determination, in consequence of which they perceive things as 
thus and thus. And this thus-ness and that-ness is ‘not so, net so.* He 
is that Atman, infinite, without ageing, without shore: neither. Sirs, is it 
outward nor inward, knowing everything, luminous, devourer, allspread- 
ing, possessed of inward light, enjoying everything, subdued of everything, 
master of everything, in-dwelling everything : nothing can equal it. 

That which is higher than the highest, which is to be impelled 
[of everything], enjoying inwardly all the worlds ; 

Which the sons of Kusika secured as Agni Yaisvanara, he who is 
to be attained as bom of Law. 

At each war-time let us invoke him, the assailing warrior, Indm 
the gracious ; 

Who for the welfare of men overcomes everything, the much- 
^ invoked ail-kbowing god whom the Rks praise. 

Him, the Dragon-killer who abides in the Ocean, becoming mighty 
with his 8<aperb strength. 

And to this all assented. And they approached [Vasi$tha] 
.prostrating themselves down. Beverence to Agni ! Beverence to Indraf 
Reverence to Prajapabi! Reverence to Brahman ! Beverence to Brahman l 
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II m SFRFhlftTC II 

&> mwi'- srreq; i qqTFP^t q qsqqgq i ^ 
% srcjifa URRqqq g*torq sqr%wq i 3 % 3%q 
^tftJli ^V%S5TITT qj C[cI 5 t q%q[v[ q^prrefa'ST- 

II ^ I fq^IcT qq qilraRJ%% i 

% § ?Tcr q*iwrrqq^ u qqf t^rsq?q^ i 

*r f niqqlmq suM^r i m #qrq l qr 
^cr. TOfcif^fc? i g- qqqiiqRqr: qrq % %qrq 

[mqrRi%]fcf ii r #n=q i q^q g^r s^q ii *fF^rq1f wn%% i 
[g- ^qfq I ] 5T 5 ^rrf^4l' R5TR I W[ 3RT flflR i 
? I f aiwm wn|f!RRW3Rftf^ i iq’gfaq wqt- 
I qqq^RTR[qi%q^n%t% II' 

^ s ^iqpq i m qpqqj&ir RfRifftsT qigqoR ?i% i 
qnwr^raq eqqfaqspef i m qr qq ^^icTn% i qr 
qq: || ^RRn%?T3^IR% aftfafc 5TT%q3Fcr 3*tfa<?pqp?qcf 
^ aTimRRR^rqqfR i ^rofifcq* mm 

q^qftqi R5TROI RJfRS? qRPpq JfHRSr fTRRq^- 

i%i% i arot ^qTfft^lqrlqq^q, i *rqim f m iktr 
\c ^pqq^qRiqTHw srq m\- sr mi r§T%PsR- 

Rm=?#f% ii 

*r q^qqFqwtft ^[^Rq^Rrw | 

^ \ qmRqj?n^q?i[siqw ^]siq€i asm q^sq^e- 

squ. u s ^ sor mm i mi ^ *rqiR q^qqr % gdqrerci; 
|%"q *qiT%% I JTiqW^q mqq'iipqq cqj g§^qRRT $c#T 
|| *r fmq^qiraq *?qr ^i°qqqfaq^Rr1qr?T i *r 
wm qsiRRgq^f^f qiq$qrni?q^ I js i%fr gqwq^ i 
- qwni^wq^fefi^fcr ii <Rti%t mm q-gse 
^v* mq^q q^ q?q(?R) fi% i qRM. qq qqrqt sqrfctsqWr 
snciqqRt i qq> ?ig?i: qtrcq^ ii *r qq stir q*iq# 
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sfpft 5rrgr:«w?rt%r% i qgrf: i m qr 

3<> ^r% i) 

qar ^r^rr: g5rcqtgqr% j ?r g qpsqfgqsqq 
^RS qfgTCcq^qrq^ I gfW! ^RWTd I%*qq qq q^RfNRr- 
3 ^ ^qqrsqqq. i q g ?rrw^r r%qra^ i qqrre 5 # ^qq %qptrsq? : i 

cr gr#Fw i q g ragTOq qrlragg^ i i fqsFqq- 

gg*qi qsfr^rqRT? q^qw fir w«wi%r% || *r g sjum^lwN - 
3 $ gdqrqtqrcqRfq \ .qrsgqT^ i i% qsq: *qrrgfir i qgg sr ?q* 
tow ^ar ?^frq^r% <qn%g u *r grqqq^i srt qq 
TiTtrT%^RTlT% ! ?r g ?iqqqT?frrqgqfiiR trwFigq?3; i q 
3S, f r^w qqwqg, I q^ri^q ^qr% u r qqr grgcr: 
wqrqqq i qwrpqqq H[sin%w g-qw %gw %% n 

% grg*r: 3^wf?qr%«FcT i q g gq'rq&g qqq*q' 
»=( qqwRS qfqrqq^rrq^ i wqrww fq*qq q^i^gq^q®^ I 
q g %*q gqTqqjMqiq^ 11 qqrRFgr qqqmq mlrarg^r i 
wqqlitwR qr qqgq*qr q^i^fpri^r ^#tww g*r q^Tgq- 
r%r% (l 5PE®fi f= 5 i qorw^ i ^ grqrq i i% 

wsw: *qn%% i q giqi^'Cr qq; 5qrg?jTOrq[q^q=% %%q w 
qr^qra^rra- i Irff ig qgrfrtRRq^qRRT®TKR gqrq- 
■%6 qqwrgRHig ii q grq^qgrigqn qr~qjNrs^T *sRqn%rt 
m i q g qr qq i%gi%\*frr% \ ® g #wq ^qamgRR- 
»i*s^ i q g q%q qtwri*ig. q^qiqqq; 11 q?r^ &%q 
M ^qqirqR^iqq^g: qq R%gRTq*?qj m%gf g qr qqr qg 
qigw: i m\m g qr fqqq gqrfq stojq gq srfqfqgpq i 
„ q*q g qr qqr qr%gr qqrqrqr^qrqgq^gsn^gqcj; i qRR. 
■*& ^q^qrq-qtqra qgqrqrcftq i qgqs=qi«pr?g — 
qcqrft w qq'r qrgr 

5 gRWT 3TR i 

«v» "i%qr q®r gqqr qr^q 

qgr gqt rr^T «tt fqq?i li gfq i 
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qr%rrfe#sqron%% q^rc'fr'ir i qj^ % q^rrasc i%w- 
\ ° ^'T^TFcr 51?^ 5R ?1% I q'rj; qq|; |fq | qgg'N’ ??rijrf3r- 
tf*w?3r% qq srm% i srqr ^qrf: i ^qrcq^cfrrcr i 

qqwi^Fnftsra qq. tw% i qiq^ *3qrs?w^qq n% i 
W .qqqq^gqsq. — 

q^q^q tq*r qr?qw 
qfjqqfcr qsRqrfq i 

\ \ q%q ^qftot ^jqFqgqT^s^ftsTf ®fifqV?rm i q*smqti%^q>r- 
^S&qgqnsfiqsni; qqqnq #Rg?; #rqq> ffq u 


SAUNAKOJPANISAD. 

TRANSLATION. 

The Gods and the Asuras were locked in combats. Indra did not 
join the combat. The Gods wished to conquer having placed the Vasus at 
the bead in the morning libations. As soon as the Narasamsa chants were 
started the [Asuras] approached the sacrificial house of the sages saying ; 
We would destroy this your [rite] if you would not cause the Gods to be 
defeated. The [sages] in fear assigned them [a few] drops saying : Do 
you conquer after them. The [AsurasJ at that came immediately by grief 
but subsequently defeated the others. Tben did Indra reflect. He set 
Gayatri herself against them. She said : I am just afraid of them lest 
they should come back hither. Indra placed the syllable “ Om ” at her 
head saying, May he protect thee. She said : if he is to be at the head 
ha would claim a portion [of nay glory]. [Indra replied,] He would 
not at all claim thy share ; for, great is his greatness. The great do not 
aspire for a division in the gains. Do you therefore take hold of the whole 
universe. And you are to infuse vigour into those in the fore amongst 
the leaders of the army. “ Om — Yes ” said she. If you were not to pro- 
nounce me at the outset by taking my name {Om) I would not stay here** 
Hence ifc is that they assent to everything by taking the name (Om), It 
is everything, and attains to everything. It is thfi \k§ara [imperishable]. 
Therefore they parmifc by saying “ Om ” and they receive by “ Om ” 
and they accept a thing by " Om ” and they place a^bjng at the head by 
' Om* \ This is that syllable which brings victory and suffers no routing, 
^j^Mnterpenetrates all beings, and being one as well as manifold it assumes, 
many colours and many forms and many sounds and many smells and many 
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juices and many touches. And they even say that Indra himself uttered 
this syllable. All these bamgs are dependent upon this syllable as also 
all the Vedas and all the sacrifices ; while it is itself dependent 
upon Indra. 

Now the [syllable] flared forth to the accompaniment of a low tune with 
a view straightway to smite down the rivals. Hence it is tbat the morning 
libation was in a low tune ; and because Gayatri was used, it became the 
practice to use it always, and because the Vagus were invoked that 
practice also continued. And the Pranava iOm) asked. If I become every- 
thing while Gayatri is at the head, what would I gain thereby ? They 
would in the course of the Gayatra chanting and after the Gayatri make 
thee have all accordant forms and utter the syllable “ He thought: 

this is not right that they should thus view all my forms. He therefore 
contracted himself upto the extremities and caused only that much of 
himself to be apprehended. And he became hornless. Hence it is that 
, they chase after what is hornless. And so it is said: that which is its vigour, 
its strength, its brilliance, its immortality, its agelessness, that is the 
reverberation (?) ; and it is through that that they attain to the lights the 
^immortality, the ageiessness. Thence the Asuras got defeated. All this 
is Indra — this Gayatri and Udgitha and the Vasus and the morning 
libation. Bo they say : All this that moves and howso it moves : all 
that is Indra. 

Once again after that the Asuras rose up. They approached the 
sacrificial house while Soma was being strained for mid-day libations. The 
singers being again afraid assigned them the Vasativari waters. They 
wanted to attack even with their help. And Indra made the Budras the 
army-leaders. But they got worsted. He sent Trigtubh against them. 
The latter said : I am now afraid of them seeing that these [Budras], 
vigorous and powerful as they were, got worsted. [Indra] said unto 
Pranava: Continue to be an the beginning of the Chant. He asked: 
Whais would I gain by it? What I am that thou art : they would repeat 
you as my own form. Ha reflected : While thus reciting they would 
ail obtain sight of me. He, withdrawing all his body, concealed just the 
horns. He again became hornless. Hence it is that they recite him thus 
only. Thereat the Asuras got defeated. Hence it is that they invoke 
Budras alone and use tbe Tristubh for the mid-day libation. 

'*> 3 

On^e more yet the Asuras rose up. They now came to the sacrificial 
house while the Soma was being strained for the third libation. The [sages] 
in fear again assigned them a few drops. And they essayed to strike at 
the Gods with the same [drops]. Indra set against them Jagati herself. 
She said : I rsm afraid inasmuch as these vigorous and powerful 
ones have been routed. Indra made Prapava go ahead of her. He 
What would be my „ gain from this? And Indra replied: With what 
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Udgitha they associate ^ou, that they will assign unto you. And at than 
time they appointed the Adityas as the leaders of the host ; and therefore 
is the third libation given to the Adityas with the Jagati metre. He per- 
ceived that* Aditya is the Udgitha and this Aditya above is the Brahman. 
‘I shall not go to him in false form.’ So with his own real form he repaired 
unto the Adityas. And with that itself as the Bolt he caused the Asuras 
to defeated. So, in that by bis own form be became most manifest, 
they attained stability. And this Pranava is itself the stability (of this 
world.] And all these beings have their stability in the Pranava. This is 
its stability in view of which he protected himself by withdrawing his body 
within himself. Therefore should one associate the Chant with that, 
should one worship that. And this has been declared by the Rk stanza : 

Four are his horns, three his feet ; 

Two heads, and seven bands has he : 

Tied m three places the Bull incessantly roars, 

And the Great God has entered the mortals. 

As we have these three [metres] and himself [the fourth], therefore 
“ four”. Since it is just these two syllables which they in chant associate 
with three, therefore “ three”. The M two ” are those which are actually 
seen. Inasmuch as they recite the Udgitha with seven, therefore " seven”. 
And accordingly it has been said : They cause him to be put into tune 
with the seven. Since be utters these three, therefore “ in three places”. 
Since Indra himself is the Udgitha, therefore “ the Bull”. And this has 
been declared by the Rk passage : 

May we further [by worship] the Bull v?ho has a troop 

Of Maruts, when they cause to downpour and to roar. 

And since he has successively entered all beings, therefore “ he has enter- 
ed the mortals”. Therefore “ Om ” should be worshipped as the one syllable 
..as the Udgitha — So s^idthe revered Saunaka, the revered Saunaka. 
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THE PARYANKA-YIDYl 
(KAUSITAKIBKAHMANOPANISAD, chap, i) 

AN ATTEMPT TO 8ETTLE AND INTERPRET THE TEXT. 

The Paryanka-vidya receives its name from the paryahka or couch 
on which fche text describes (she Highest Brahma as seated. It is one of 
the most remarkable of U partis idic texts inasmuch as it describes the 
“Path and progress of the Spirit alter death and introduces several interest- 
ing items of eschatology and beatific vision which are rarely to be met 
with in the pre-Purana literature of India. Of older texts of this type 
we have the episode in the Safcapafchabrahmapa (XI. vi. l) in which 
Varupa gives his proud son Bfcrgu the vision of a black man with yellow 
eyes and a staff in hand (typifying Wrath) and of two ladies (typifying 
Paith and Unfaith) , Jaiminlyabrahmana (I. 42 — 44), which is another' 
fo^m of the same Bhrgu legend in which the visions are definitely said to 
be of the other world [sa ha param lokam ajagama ) and where occurs a 
sixth vision of the Yaruna-worlds in which were “ panca nadili pu§kannih 
punclarikinir madhwiakdth syandamdnds, tdsu nrttagltam vindgho$o~ 
’psarasdm ganas surabhir gandho mahdn ghoso'bhdt" ; Brhadaranvaka 
Up. (III. 8) with a divergent eschatological geography ; and above ail, fche 
two texts from the Jaiminlyabrahmana (I. 17 — 18 and I. 49 — 50), first 
brought to light by H. Oertai (JAOS, VoL XIX), which are of great 
importance for the proper understanding of the text before us. Boktlingk 
in BKSGW, 42, 198EF. explained, not very successfully, two sentences from 
the first section of fche present Adhvaya. Windisch (BKSGW, 59, lllff.) 
was fche first to explain the two stanzas of reply in section 2 as fche replies 
of two different souls. And Hertel (Die Weisheit der Upanischaden, 1921, 
pp. 156 — 164) has given fche so far most successful translation of the 
whole Adhyaya. Other translators (not excluding Deussen) have 
misunderstood the text, and the Oommsatators offer absolutely no help. 

The Kausifcaki Upani^ad has been edited in the Bibliotheca Indica 
(1861), in the Anandasrama (No. 29, 1895 ; No. 90, 1922), in the Minor 
Upani$ads Series of Adyar, vol. 8 (1921), and in several other (uncritical) 
Upani§adi(hcollecfeions. Ibis a matter of great regret that none of these 
editions should have paid the slightest attention to the proper constitut- 
ing of the text of fche first and in several ways the most original Chapter 
of this Upani§ad : the lafiesb editions have been the greatest sinners in this 
respect. It is fcruG that fche text had beoome very early unintelligible^ 
and it is douhfcfui if in the absence of the light furnished by the recently 
-discovered Jaiminiyabrabmana anybody could have made much with fche 
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corruptly preserved test. But in the light of that discovery and on the 
lines suggested by Hertel, it is now possible to attempt a fresh edition of 
the whole Chapter, This is what I have done below. I have noted all 
the published variants in the printed editions and reproduce the more 
important of them in the foot-notes Tn a few cases I have ventured* 
conjectural emendation indicating it as such. I give my own English- 
translation of the Chapter at the end. After that it is perhaps unneces- 
sary to explain and annotate the text or to defend my interpretation 
where it differs from my predecessors. One or two points, however, call' 
for a special remark. 

The text of the reply given by the Soul who is to mount up to the 
higher worlds, and which Hertel finds senseless and unmetrical, can be 
made to yield sense and form a tolerably metrical line if, like the 
alternative readings <£ JDhanur hasiad” and u Dandam hastad ” cited 
by Windiech (Op. Git. p. 12ff.) we understand here the alternative read- 
ings “ dvadasa-maso dvddasena pitm” and “ trayodasa-maso trayodasena 
pitrd .** The point of comparison is nob the mysterious or ayonija birth 
a*S of the thirteenth intercalary month from the twelve months of the 
year, as Herhel understands it in agreement with Windisch, — the upama, 
would hardly be possible or normal — but the plain fact of the twelfth or the 
thirteenth month of the year (as the case may be) being the very last of 
the year. The Soul in effect makes the reply : “ I am he that is being 
bom and reborn, and have now reached the last of my births on the 
earth below. Hence do ye lead me upwards to Immortality The 
text as I have constituted and interpreted it has the merit of saving the 
author of the Upamgad itself from the rather serious charge of having 
misunderstood the sense of these traditional replies, which were nearer to 
his times than they are to our oldest commentator. 

Oar text presents another example of such alternative readings in 
the sentence “ Tam itvd samprativido majjanti It is not to be trans- 
lated with Hertel as, “ Korn men an ihn dagegen Leute, welche nur an 
die Gegenwart glauben, so gehen sie in ihm unter *’ — -as though samprati 
were one word ; because, people who think only of the passing moment 
will not be in the first place permitted to reach the shore of this lake in 
question, I believe that sampratividah stands for samvidah plus prati - 
vidah or the accordant and discordant thoughts, the tl dvandvas ** of the 
Soul himself to be mentioned shortly below in this very text. These are 
drowned in the lake and he becomes dvandvatita. Compare also the 
third pada of the second stanza of reply. How such alternative readings 
are written one over the head of the other in Mas. and what fate such 
superscript words meet is no news to those theA are accustomed to deal 
wtth Indian Mss. * 

Eor the reafc, I allow the re-edited text and its .translation to 
speak for themselves. 




9 s -T 3 TrS«TW: I 

T%qr f qr?fqFqr% 1 qa?qq? , q fsrrem qq i q f gq 
#?«%i srr%qrq qrqrqfq 1 q f Fqiqft' 2 qq® | qifrqfq grqrfft 3 
^rift qfw^ q? '«rre*n%, sqqqqr qF=rr q*q, 
qr*q*frift 1 *r fTqr=q 1 qrf^qtq i f^i^rq 1 q f 

rqcr^qrfrfsr qq^ 1 pffr% fttstt^c. q>«r qT%qqrqfTr% 1 q 
#rrq| sjfq^frar tq 1 *rq*$q qq sqparrqqsfter 5*rqt q*r: 
q* qqr% 1 g§qr qfqvqrq ^1% i ?r f grqcqiran%q qrwqrqfffc 
qrft=qq;q ^qrqrqrrfr 1 ft Cr^f^ l ^ifFfFSF% 4 qiqq qr q qrq- 3 
gqqrr: 1 qf| ^ eqr fqftsqrtfftft n ^ 11 

q #rr=q 1 % % % ^rwFgfTqqq; qqi% q^fqqqq ar srq 
q^F% 1 %qf ett^t: gqW ^rrcqrqq 1 qRq*q%crr s qqqqr% 1 
trqf *q=rftq ®rqqq src qq^qr: 7 1 ft q: qsqrf qqi^fjqrqsq 
qr q qqrrf fwf fF%%qr q<§r% 1 q qrtsr qr qq# qr 
qffqr qr srwrqq'T srrf^ ^ rq?r qr [qfrfr 8 qr] q^sr qr 
gqqr qr ^qr qr fts ^3 *qr %3 q^rr^nqq qqrqrq qqnqqrq. 1 
qqrqft 3^% qtrsqrrq 1 ft q^qqrq; — 

“ rqq^orrsqqr ?fr srrw q^qrrq; q^jfrrq. fq^qrqq: 1 
ft qr ir% ^qqqqsq gqr qrqr qrfTK qr fafosqq 9 ”11 


1 . v.l. . 

2 v. 1. ircftq 

3. v. 1. gqti%, gqTTCfr ^ 

4. v. 1. 5ruT^fr% l qftqrin% 

5. v. 1. qr qigqrqr: 

6. v. 1. °q%‘ q 


7. v. 1. qspqqr: 

8. v. 1. Om. qqtr qr; also 
the order varies. 

9. v- 1. Afaqr, , r%faqr„ 

etc. The reading adopt- 
ed is a conjecture. 
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* ^ CTI%3[ J?T% *®ks& m *&***, 11 




gtf ^ %5T ctW — “ 

“ sru^tfg” — II •*. II 


€rsfe” 13 , 


* 


$ 




« ^ *WR q«nsmqW ,4 «^W^, 

« [s -rf^s] 14 «JF***. * 

air#^ i ?pq f wr OT ^5 3f? r ?ns5r ’ 

tor zfmr is:, sto 

g-kntR, rh sfo*, ww, vm* 

U;,rir - 

apqraiRiq^N f S I5 PfT 1 rlT^R^R®®^ ^ 

■i m\ iTFfr^RT%, =cnr ^?rar gT ^ 5T5J ^ ^ 

*rcto?fh% ii ^ ii 


* 


g- q^^pq^lWT flI%5IP^ 23 , 5R cf ^^ t: ^ ^ ra * n ' gR > ~ 

^r: sr<r msroan as *\Stmi *ra 1 w 

qsn^ww^Pci I *r OTT«sftnnTOl *w A®* ^ [ ' 


10. v. 1. srPT ; most mss. 
the word) which is 
restored as a conjec- 
ture. 

11, 12. v. 1. sr^T5rqrq« and 
gj^mT^R. Obviously 
they are two alternative 
readings. I restore the 
metre ex- conj. 

13 v. 1. ^tsftq 

-14. v. 1. ®rrapr 

15. v. 1. Om. « 3TTK<a#s 

16. v. 1. qfenr, s^feu i The 


reading adopted is to be 
explained as a double 
samdhi, t < 

17. V. 1. PT55ST, UT3SSq 

18. v. 1. VnsPRT 
19 V. 1. STPPraT, 

20. V. 1. 1 R 

21- v. 1. u?n changed to 
ex. conj. 

22. v. 1. “firar 

23. v. 1. sftraHf^ 

24. v. 1. w, twit, » The 
order also differs. 
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nraf% 35 | ST 3TR^9Tr< ST TF5TSTF3tT% 56 | ?T[%3 

^•J7F%-r%^r fls3n%i sr 3?rJT^r% §g?rfg 1 stsotr- 

^ q^qiNr i sr $m\ qfig i ?ft q?Tsiqi?FT % a6 1 srcg^sr- 

f?^r ggir 28 l aw nfcr Iraq: g^gqqT% srm; g^g 1 
agqr s%jt grqqg q5qq$$qqgTSRr qqqsrc? gq §^?r- 
^ srqfiSr =q ^iff% i sr qq rqgu^r sfit T%sig 

^TFF%qf% li » || 

ST STITI^HF^q tsj q WFW: TTF%3Tr% I ST 3TF*R®I% 
stf§# srsqrq sfirst: rrfq?rr% I sr srFg^prcrftRWPra# 
\ cr qsTflsr: 29 sn%gi% i sr wn^cTtR^rqtfr mqriT stfstwr;- 
qjqsr: i sr 3Tm^F% rqg soqsr <t qr%rr% l sr 

• 3Tffl=*3Rr fq^^oTF^rsTRr, i^q-crs srrsFfF gtr qifr qqsFrhrf- 
5 qiqsr q^r l^qtsr% sr^ snqistqsr rassfr i srr qfr 
f| raq^qfcf i sr arr^srermcrlsrsT q4^ i sr jftot: i srsq gsr 
=q *rrq*qg g,qf qilr, «*n&si ^Fqsr, st^rCf^ qfpf^, 
<\ f^5«Fas 3rg^, qr=q^ sttstff% =q si^f^ir 30 , qgi% 
f^S^RFR, sftqi^rq qqSctS'JT .5?>4isqs?rq : 3 1 , sffwrgorg. i 
sn%tg qinra i srwT^fqcqi^qi?? sfri?i% i <t q^rri 33 qrtsfr^ I 
H a srragqTg ii 'a ll 

“ qTgs^qrqqrss^qrqirsn^frq: sfggt *TRrq ssr.*, snr- 
csrssq %#r, ggsq gjrsqicsrr i gsrsq gqsqiwrfsr i qs«pn% 
^ wsgqr'sq ” i cwf #sfqwn% i srsqfiiF% gqrg. I i% cF^g 
sf9ft^t% i q^q|%«i«r jriohsnar m s srg , 3r«r qlw efirfst 


25. v. l.^qrf+i 0 

26. v. 1. ar^it 

27. To be explained as in 

note 16. • 

28. v. l- §#, laqrq, §=qq: 

29. cfsr: tand m- change 


place in some mss- 

30. v 1. arqTqrarfr 

31. v. l.amsrq:, sqsffc i The 
reading adopted is Sx. 

conj. 

32. V. 1. qflT 5 £S3T% 
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^ si, cr%q*qT 5rr^ir%s5Trft^:% *T5qrir^nqr%e qq**. i 
% qforcftsrtq q?as: ii 5 ll [?T%*re^%*n^R**? 3 — 

^Rr%?:i qrori^ifiqqqq : i 

r *r qin% r%|q qsfafiraqt q^p^ n fi% i ] 

?rcn? §3- q qreqrrq qTqpqrsrHHcir, JTPJFrr% i 

%q qg^qsrelfcr, qq&Rr s %q iwrat%%, qr%r% I 
\ q^ru%i%, awrqr% i %q ^qr°frT%, =q§jqrq i %q ^ir%Rr, 
?«t%&rfcfi %qr5fwrfqf%, fqfqr% i q*q qrqHTT%, 5«rrwn- 
fqi% i %q §qr|:% ?(%, 5T^R&r% I %qifp4 tfq q^rrfircg- 
^ q^rrcf i %%3rr ?[%. qr^i«mqRr i %q iqqr rqftcrsq 
q>rqn%%, qf%sfr% ^qrrft i cwr? 34 i qt % ^ *r ^iq^jL-sq 
irsqnq# i qr qirafr f%r%q c r sjns^qr r%rcr srqr% qr sqfi: 
S, sq=?g% q ^ ^ i q ^ qq n v* u 

ll sm^rqqreoq^ ^rqW%qrirqrrqr‘qqf% qqqr^qiq: n % u 


33. The portion iu the 
' brackets is omitted in 
some mss., and probably 
is an interpolation. 


34. v. 1. ^TTfrer in most 
mss. ^The mislection 
is^ quite natural. 



K&USHlTAKIBElHMIHOPANIS&D. 

CHAPTER EiRST. 

Translation. 

Cifsra, the son of Ganga, about; to offer a sacrifice, chose Aruni [for 
his HotrJ. The latter sent his son Svetaketu to officiate. As he arrived, 
[Gifcra] asked : “ Son of Gautama, lest you might not put me Into the 

wrong-world ( alohe ) 1 , [I ask,] is* it closed up ( saikvrtam ), the world into 
which you are going to put me, or is there some other egress from it ? ” 
He replied, “ I know this not ; well, lat me ask the Teacher/’ So he 
went back to his father and asked, So-and-so he inquires of me ;^how shall 
I^reply 9 He said, “ I too do not know this. After having completed 
the [normal course of our] studies, it is in the [learned] assemblies that we 
receive whatever [instruction] they give us a . Gome let us both go/* Ho 
weiafc up to Gitra, the son of Ganga, samtdhs in hand, saying, “ I approach 
thee [as a pupil]/’ To him he replied, “ Worthy of Brahma-knowledge are 
you, O Gautama, in that you did not affect pride. Gome : I shall indeed 
make you know.” i 

He said : Whoso depart from this world, they all go just to the 
Moon. With their life- breaths [the Moon] waxes in the earlier fortnight. 
In the latter fortnight he causes them to be born. It is the gateway of 
the World of Heaven, this Moon. Whoso gives (proper] reply to him, 
him he sets free [to gb to the higher worlds] ; but whoso does not give the 
reply, him he showers down here [upon the earth] after transforming 
himself into rain. This one is [then] born here, be ~it as a worm, as a 
moth, as a fish, as a bird, as a tiger, as a lion, [as a wild-boar], as a serpent 
(? parasva), as a man, or as anyone else, in all the various places in 
accordance with his Work or his Knowledge. As one arrives he asks 
him, Who are you? Him one 3 , might reply: 

“ Erom the Illustrious *on8 (the Moon), the fifteenfold, the [new-] 
born Lord of the World of the Manes, O ye Seasons, tha 

• seed was gathered. 

Do then, send me* on into a male progenitor, and with the help 

of the mala agent deposit me into the mother/* 

9 - — 

1, Or, separating ma from lolce , we can translate , now that you are going to gut 
me into some $orld [by your officiating at this saorifioe], 

2, I follow the Interpretation suggested by Hertel. The distinction intended is 
between the upetapHrnct and the afiupatcipuyvci • 

3, This s%ul is liable to rebirth. 
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[Or the reply might be :] 

„ twelfth Jt 

“ I am be that is being born and reborn as the thirteenth montib 

from the Thliteenfoid' father ifche Year]— 

This I know well and am assured against the contrary : therefore, 
• ye Seasons, hand me oyer to DeathJassness.” 

[To which may be added :] 11 With that Truth, with that Fervour, I am 

myself the Season, the Child of the Seasons ”, “ Who art thou ? ” — “ I 

am thyself ”, He sets this one free. 2 

He now gains this Davayana-path and reaches the World of Agni, 
[thence] the World of Yayu, the World of Yaru^a, [the World of AdityaJ 
the World of Indra, the World of Prajapabi, [finally,] the World of 
Brahma. In this World of Brahma there is the lake Ara, the moments 
[spent on the borders of it] subduing all desires (t$ti-ha). There is also 
the river Yijara (ageless), the tree Ilya, the spot Sallaja (the source of the 
^existence C sat ), mergence (la), and emergence (ya) of everything), the 
residence Aparajita (unassailable), with Indra and Pfaj&pati as the two 
door-keepers. Also the audience- chamber {pramita) called Vibhu , the 
throne Vicaksana (reason), the couch Amitaujah (endless splendour). 
Here also the beloved Manasi (power of mind) with her counterpart the 
Caksusi (power of vision), weaving [garlands] after having collected flowers 
produeed-by-the-Gosmic* Spirit [vairaj agani ) . Thera are besides Ambah 
and Ambayavih as nymphs and Arab ay ah as the dancing-attendants 
{natyah). To such a World one who knows thus [to make the proper 
reply] comes. Him the Brahma quickly advances [to meet] thinking, 1 lb 
is on account of my own glory that he has attained the Yijara river ; 
may he never become aged’. 3 

Five hundred -nymphs approach him, one hundred with fruits 
in their hands, one hundred with ointments in their hands, one 
hundred with garlands in their hands, one hundred with garments 
in their hands, one hundred with perfumes in their hands. Him they 
adorn with Brahmic adornments. Adorned with Brahmic adornments 
and knowing the Brahman he advances towards Brahma. He comes up 
to the Ara lake and crosses it beyond by the mind only. In crosaing it 
(lit. having crossed it) all his accordant and discordant thoughts are 
drowned underneath. He approaches the Moments that subdue all 
desires ; they fly away from him 4 . He then gains the Vijar& river and 
crosses it also by the mind. And then he shakes off all good and bad 
actions. His dear relatives appropriate the good deeds, and the enimical 
ones the bad deeds. And like unto a man who, Ohile driving in a chariot, 
would burn backwards to look upon the two chariot- wheels, even so he looks 
back [as things of the past] upon the day and the night, the good and the 


4, Ha transcends, in other words, the limitations of Time.# 
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bad actions, and all duals whatsoever. And so he, knowing the Brahman, 
and freed from the good deeds and freed from the had deedSj advances 
towards Brahma. 4* 

He comes up to the tree Ilya and the fragrance of Brahman enters 
into him. Ha comes to the spot Sallaja and the flavour of Brahman 
enters into him. He comas to the residence Aparajita and the splendour 
of Brahman enters into him. He comes upon Indra and Prajapati, the 
two door-keepers, and they run away before him. He gains the audience- 
chamber Yibhu and the glory of Brahman enters into him. He advances 
to the throne Vicaksauta with the Brhat and the Raishantara Batmans as 
its front legs and Syeta and Naudhasa [Samans] as its rear legs, with 
Vairupa and Vairaja [Samans] as the length- wise joining-pieces and with 
Sakvara and Raivafca [Samans] as the cross-wise joining-pieces. That is 
Reason, because it is with [the help of] Reason that one sees. He pro- 
ceeds onwards to the couch Amitaujas. That is Life. Of it the Past 
and the Future are the front legs and Splendour and Sustenance the rear 
legs ; the two head-pieces are the Bhadra and the Yajnayajniya [Samans] 
and the two lengthwise pieces theBrbad and the Rathantara [Samans] 
•while Reas and Samans [in general] form the warp and the Yajus 
formulae the woof [of the webbing]. The Soma-staiks 6 constitute the 
mattress, the Udgifcha the spreading-cloth, and Sri (glory) the cushion. 
Upon it is Brahma seated. One who knows all this touches it even with 
his feet and mounts it up. Him Brahma asks, who art thou ? Unto 
him the reply should be : 5 

“ I am the Season, the Child of Seasons, sprung from the womb of 
infinite-space (Akasa) as the seed in the wife, the quintessence of 
the Year, and the Self in each and every being. Thou art also the Self in 
each and every being, so that what Thou art that I am,” He asks him, 
Who then am I ; one should reply, Thou art Truth. — What is this so- 
called Truth?— 1 * Whatever is other than the Gods'" and the Vital-breaths, 
that is Sat (existence), the Gods and the Vitai-breaths make up the 
Tyat (the beyond) : these two, when expressed in a single speech, form the 
Sat4yam (Satyam), which is one with all this that exists.” So he in effect 
replies ‘ Thou art all this.* 8 [This has been declared in the following 
3$ik-stanza. 

“ With the Yajus for his belly, the Saman for his head, and the 
• Rk for his form : he the Immutable ; 

He is to be known as the Brahma, the Great Sage consisting of 
Brahma (Veda) .”] 

5, These two Sama Aelodies have already figured under another role. We expect 
some new names here, but perhaps the repetition of an earlier clause may have^ouste^ 
the real olause. 

6. Or, we can translate, moon-beams* 

7 
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He asks him : With what will you acquire my masculine names ? 
With Prana, he should reply. — With what the neuter ones ? With the 
mind. — With what the female names ? With speech. — With what the 
odours ? With the Nose. — With what the colours ? With the eye. — 
With what the sounds? With the ear. — With what the food-juices ? 
With the tongue. — With what the actions ? With the two hands. — With 
what the pleasure-pain? With the body. — With what the joy, the 
bliss, the projeny ? With the generative-organ. — With what the 
walkings? With the feet, — With what the thoughts, the knowledge, the 
desires ? With the intellect itself, he should reply. At that He tells 
him : What was indeed my world, this here is now thine. What con- 
stitutes the triumph of Brahma, what His, omnipresence, that triumph 
he wins, that omnipresence he attains who knows thus— -who knows 
thus. 7 

In the Kausitakierahmanopanisad 

„ FROM THE SANKHAYANARANYAKA, 

HERE ENDS THE FIRST CHAPTER, 



THE TEACHERS OF THE UPANISABS 

BY 

Mb. U. C. BHATTACHABYA. 

A distinction can easily be drawn between an author and a teacher. 
In the history of ancient times, examples are not rare of a teacher being 
a different person from an author. The Baagavadgita is one such 
example. The author of the Srita — ue. t the person who reduced it to 
writing and gave it the form it has, was. according to all traditions, Vyasa* 
the author of the Mahabharata : but the teachings, even the majority of 
the verses in the book, fell, we are told, from the lips of Lord Er§na. 
Says Srldhara : 

• “ Tatra ca prdyasah Srikmiamukhad vmisrtan eva slokdn 

ahkhat , kdn cit tat-sahgataye svayam ca vyaracayat 

which means, “ He (Vyasa) mainly wrote down the siokas which came 
from the mouth of Srikr$na : some, however, he himself also composed 
, for supplying the links.” 

Similarly, Sankara says on the same point : 

“ Tam dharmam bhagavatd yathopadistam Veda-vydsaJi sarvajnah 
bhagavdn Gitakhyaih saptabhih Uoka-iataih upaniha- 
bandha 

which means that the teaching belongs to Kr§na but the authorship of 
the siokas belongs to Vyasa. 

One more example from the West would suffice to establish our 
position. We know that Socrates was a great- teacher but not at 
all an author. OhrisG himself was a great teacher but his doctrines were 
reduced to writing later on by others. 

It is, therefore, just possible that the teacher of a cult and the author 
of a book on the same, need not be an identical person. 

The Upani§ads 3peak of various teachers- Yajnavalkya, Janaka, 
Ajata-Saferu, Satya-Kama Jabala, Satya-Kama Saibya, Pravahana Jaibali, 
Svetasvatara, and a host of others ; accounts are given of their teachings, 
of synods and symposia ; of brisk and lively dialogues between rival 
teachers and between teachers anc intending disciples. But who are the 
authors of these accounts ? Are they the teachers themselves ? 

A writer referring *to himself by name as a third person, is not 
altogether unknown in Ancient India. Bather it is the usual custom ; 
v perhaps it is a kind of modesty : the authors placing themselves on the 
same level as others whom they were criticising. Thus we find in the 
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Vedanta-Sutra, Badarayana referring fco himself as “ so says Badarayana’ 5 
just as he refers to Jaimini, Audulomi, As mar a thy a, Kasakrbsna and 
others. Gan it be so with the authors of the Upanisads 9 

Again, the author very often keeps himself in the back ground. It 
is tbs principles that matter with them, and not the persons. Truth can 
tell its own tale : the person giving it out, is immaterial. Can it be the 
same with the authors of th8 Upanisads? 

The question that faces us, therefore, is : Are the authors of the 
Upanisads the same persons as those whose names appear in the body of 
the texts, or are they different persons, who simply give an account of 
what they learnt from others and did not consider themselves of import- 
ance enough to deserve any further notice sven from themselves ? 

The first hypothesis seems impossible in the present ease. 

For, when we find in the same book, e.g, the Brhadaranyaka or the 
Ohandogya, accounts of different conferences held at different places and 
diverse discourses given by diverse teachers, it would be preposterous to 
suppose that all these men put their heads together and wrote the book.' 1 ' 
The author of the book , therefore, is almost certainly, some other person. 
Be may have been one of the persons mentioned in the book — perhaps 
the one whose doctrines the book prefers to all others ; but it is more 
likely that he is not. It is more probable that the composition took place 
later on and is due to other hands. 

The authors of the compositions that have come down to us, may* 
therefore, be reasonably separated from the teachers whose doctrines the 
books deal with. That done, we turn to the second question, viz*, who 
were the teachers of the Upanisads? Who started the cult and pro- 
pounded the doctrines^of the Upanisads ? 

The question i3 not so much about individuals as about classes 
or castes. 

Perhaps we shall never know the individual or individuals who started 
the .cult, just as history will never know the man who discovered the use of 
fire. We do nob even know who introduced the worship of the various gods 
and goddesses in ancient society— Eastern or Western. But something 
can certainly be known as to the sort of men who ushered the Upanigadic 
doctrines into existence. * * 

Were they Brahmins or non-Brahmins ? 

4 solution of this question may be attempted from two kinds* 
.of evidence ; 

(i) the internalievidence of the Upanisads themselves; and 
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(ii) externa! evidence gathered from elsewhere* such as the Purana3, 
the Mahabharata, etc., 

we shall confine ourselves here to the first kind of evidence. 

Scholars like Daussen, Garbe, etc., have started the theory that the 
Upani$adic cult is essentially of Ksatriya origin and that the Brahmins 
only adopted it later on. But Indian writers, bjj , Prof. Das Gupta 
(History of Indian Philosophy), are inclined to take the traditional view 
that all learning in Hindu Society was primarily due to the Brahmins 
and the other castes, especially the K§atriyas, only took an active and 
intelligent interest in it ; and so, the Upanisads, too, owe their origin to 
the Brahmins. 

The reasons in favour of the first view, may be summed up 
as follows : — 

(а) The Protestant character of the Upanisads. They imply a 

breach with the Yedic religion, more or less complete. The 
Vedlc gods are depreciated or are shown to owe their origin 
^ and their power to the higher reality, viz., Brahma. The 

Yedic cult of karma is either regarded as useless, or, at 
least only a preliminary of doubtful utility to the attain- 
ment of true knowledge. It is Avidyd — Apara Vidyd — 
leads to Preya but not to Sreya (of. Isa 10, 11 : Kena 
1.4, I. 5-9, 3 & 4, Katha 2nd Yalli , Mundaka 1 ; etc. 
Compare also Gita II. 46). 

(б) The second and more important argument in support of the 

theory, is to be found in certain anecdotes contained in the 
Upani$ads themselves. These give instances of a Brahmin 
approaching a Ksatriya, like a disciple approaching a 
preceptor, for instruction in Brahma- Yidya. We propose 
to analyse this evidence here. 

In the first place, we ought to remember that there is nothing 
Improbable in the suggestions of Garbe. The K$atriyas were not Sudras. 
They were entitled to read the Yedas ; read them as a matter of fact; 
.performed vedic ceremonies ; and there were ceremonies which they alone 
.could perform, e.g Kajasuya ; and they always took an active interest 
in intellectual speculation. They have supplied great teadhars them- 
.selves e.#., Kr$na, the speaker of the Gita was a Ksatriya ; Bhx§ma was 
an erudite man. The Courts of K§atriya Kings were seats of learning 
.and they were great patrons of learned men (cf. Janaka, in Br* Up. and 
elsewhere : and also I&ahabharata Santi-Parva Ch. 218 " Tasya sma sat- 
, am dedry d vasaTlti satatam gehe ”} -The Mahabharata itself was spoken 
.at a ceremony performed by a Ksatriya Prince and was only repeated at 
J&aimisaranya at the assembly of the Brahmans. And lastly, important 
I t 
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reform-movements were inaugurated by the Ksatriyas, the greatest of ; 
whieh was, of course, that of Buddha, who was a K§atriya Prince. 

But this abstract possibility does not prove that the teachers of the 
Upanisads were Kgatriyas. Nor are passages like Br. I. iv. 11 — “ Tasmdt 
K&atrdt param nasti tasmdt brahmanah ksatriyam adhastdt updste” are 
of much importance . for they only repeat the simple fact that the rulers 
of the land were K§atriyas, 

Even the exclamation of Ajdtasatru (Br. II. i, repeated in Kau§itaki' 
IV. i) that ‘ people run to Jan aka ’ — Janaka iU vai JandJi dhdvantiti — in 
connection with Brahmavidya, does not prove more than the fact that the 
Court of Janaka was the resort of many men learned in Brahmavidya. 
This is confirmed by Br. 3rd and 4bh Chaps, and Mahabharata, Sant! 
Parva, etc. 

The Protestant character of the Upanisads does not necessarily prove 
that the teachers were Ksatriyas : The revolt might have been started# 
by one sect of Brahmanas against another. Tbe phenomenon is not un- 
Knpwn in history. The story of Sankaracarya and Mandaua Misra where ’ 
Jnana and Karma come to a sharp conflict, is one of the latest examples. 

We require more positive evidence however tor holding that the 
teachers of the Upanisads were Ksatriyas. Let us now examine the 
anecdotes (Akhyayikas). 

(i) The story of Balaki and Ajatasafcru (Br. II. i ; Kau§itaki IV. i). 
This story certainly shows that a proud Brahmin had to confess that 
Brahma he had not known ; and ultimately he actually did receive 
instruction from a K$atriya. That the Kgatriya instructor protested 
against the Brahmin becoming a regular disciple and gave the instruction 
without the formality of initiation ( Upanayana ), perhaps only indicates 
that he was not devoid of the formal courtesy due to the superior caste. 
It is a ease of the teacher being a K§atriya, The anecdote finds place in 
two Upanisads and cannot be lightly disposed of as a myth. 

(ii) The story of Svetaketu Aruneya [Br. VI. ii; Cb. V. iii; also 
Kau§, 1 (slightly varied]. The story occurs in three Upanisads, and 
cannot be a mere myth. [The three accounts agree substantially ; the 
only difference worth noticing is that in the Kau$ifcaki, it is Oitra Gargya- 
yarii instead of Pravahaiia Jaibaii as in the other two Upanisads, to 
whose coufH ( Samiti or parisad) Svetaketu goes. In all these accounts, 
Svetaketu, the son of Arupi, has to confess that he does not 'know the 
mysteries of Deva-ydna and Pitr-yana ; and he goes back to bis 
father who has been his instructor, for the answer of the questions 
which his K$atriya friend [Rdjanya-bandhu] asks him. The father too, 
frankly admits that he too never knew these things ; and appro- 
aches tbe K§atriya friend and receives instruction from him.] Here" 
too, we have the example of a K$atriya teacherr Not only Jihat, but- 
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the Kgatriya makes a very significant remark while admitting the old 
Brahmin to his diseipleship* “This knowledge,*’ says he, ‘'never 
before was imparted to a Brahmin ; it has all along belpnged to the 
Keatriyas ; yon are the first Brahmin to receive it” — Oh. V-iii-7. V'lyam 
na prak tvattah purd vidya Brdhmandn gacchati — Ch. V-iii-7. lyam 
vidya itah purvam na kasmm cana brdhmane uvdsa . — Br. VI. ii-8.i 

What is this ‘Vidya’ that the Kgatriya King imparts to his Brahmin 
disciple ? Is it only that which is covered by the five questions that ha 
put to his son, Svetaketu or, does it cover the whole of Brahma vidya ? 
The answer is immaterial , we cannot really expect that one single teacher 
developed all the doctrines that are to be found in the Upanisads, But 
the outstanding fact is that an old Brahmin whose son was old enough to 
preside over the performance of Vedic ceremonies, (of. Kaos. I. 1.) — 
such a Brahmin was ignorant of these truths and had to learn from a * 
Kgatriya Prince. 

Did the Brahmin become an actual disciple formally initiated ? The 
Kau§itaki says he did : — sa ha samit-panih citram gdrgyayanim praiica- 
krame updydnUt ; but the language of the Br. is somewhat uncertain : - 

Upaimi aham bhavantam iti vdcd aha upayankrtyd uvdsa " 

—which Sankara explains to mean that it was only a verbal declaration 
and not an actual performance of the services of an ordinary disciple ; for 
this was all that a pupil of a higher caste had to do in case he had to learn 
anything from a teacher of a lower caste ; Sankara further suggests that 
it was a kind of ‘ dpad-dharma 9 , he actually uses the word * dpadi \ 

Both the Br. and the Oh., however, emphasise the fact that the' 
Brahmin was very importunate : ‘ sa ha Krchri vabhuva * — says the Oh. 

But does it really matter if the Brahmin underwent all the formalities 
of ordinary intiatioa or not ? He did become a j>upil and learnt from 
a Kgatriya. 

(iii) The story of Uddalaka Arupi (Gh. 6feh Chap.) Evidently, this 
is the same person as the father of Svetaketu in the 5th Chap. It is he 
who received instruction in Brahmavidya from Pravahana Jaibali ; now 
that he is wall up in the learning, he calls his son Svetaketu to himself 
and instructs him ; his teaching is summed up in the famous formula 
“ Tattvamasi Svetaketo ” 

Of course, here it is a Brahmin giving instruction to a Brahmin, But 
the m*)st significant fact is that this great and successful teacher of 
Brahmavidya, whose doctrine of identity (Tattvamasi) has become the 
by- word of Vedanta Philosophy, is said, in the preceding chapter of the 
Ghandogya, to haveliimaeJf received instruction in Brahmavidya from a 
K§atriya Priifce, 

Gan there he any doubt about the identity of the man ? There is n<f 
roomgfor any. The* son is Svetaketu Aruneya, as before ; and the f&ther^ 
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Is Arum ; the appearance of the personal name Uddalaka, instead of the 
goira * name ‘ gotama ’ makes no difference ; for in Oh. "V. xvii this 
Uddalaka is addressed by King Kekaya as 1 Gotama \ (Note : this 
Uddalaka Irurii is also said to be the teacher of Vajasaneya Yajnavalkya 
Br. VI. iii. 7 and also of several others ; Ob. V. xi. 

(iv) The story of Pravahana Jaibali and two others (Oh. I. viii-ix). 

The name is the same as that of the K^atriya instructor of Uddalaka 
Aruni (Oh. V. iii) and there is no reason why he should not be the same 
person. 

Here two Brahmins who pretended to be clever (Kusaldh) in Udgltba 
were shown to possess only a superficial knowledge and the true know- 
ledge was imparted to them by the Kgatriya Pravahana. 

(v) The story of the King Kaikeya and several Brahmins (Ch. V. xi) 

It is a* very significant anecdote. Five well-to-do iMahasdla) 
Brahmins, well- versed in Vedic lore (Mahdsrotriya) had a discussion among 1 
themselves as to what is soul and what Brahma. Having failed to arrive 
at a*conclusiom they approached Uddalaka Aruni presumably the same as # 
the father of Svetaketu. He shifts them on to King Kaikeya Asvapati 
by name, and himself accompanies them. 

This Uddalaka on another occasion (Cb. V. iii) received instruction on 
Pitryana &c., from Pravahana. Now he, along with several others, goes 
to a second Kgatriya, All six wait upon the King in the manner of a 
disciple (Samit-panayah pnrvUnhe praticaJcramire) and are instructed. 

This is an indubitable case of a K§atriya owning elderly Brahmins 
as pupils, though the instruction was given without the. formal ceremony 
of initiation ( tan ha anupanzya eva etad uvdca). 

(vi) The story of Budila and Janaka (Br. V, xiv-8.) 

_ This Budila Asvatarasvi was one of the five who went to Uddalaka 
Aruni (See Oh. V, xi) and were taken to King Asvapati Kekaya. 

Here in the Br. he was asked a question by King Janaka, which 
he could not answer ; and Janaka gave him the answer. The fellow seems 
to have been a vain pedant and was destined to meet with rebuffs every- 
where. At least twice, his ignorance was removed by Kgatriyas — once by 
King Kaikeya and again King Janaka. 

(vii) The story of Satyakama Jabali (Ch. IV, v-14). <» 

This is a well-known story, Satyakama’s father is not known — he is 
the illegitimate son of his mother. He was admitted formally to 
Brahmavidya by a Brahmin of the Gautama clan, Haridrumata by name. 
What Is more significant, however, is that, later on, he himself became 
^ a great teacher, and taught, perhaps amongst others, Upakosala, the son 
of Kamala. 
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XIj is the example of a teacher being one who could not be regarded as 
,a regular Brahmin. 

If these stories had stood by themselves, a very strong case -jcould be 
made out in favour of the theory of K§itriya origin of she Upani§ads. 
With regard to the meaning of the two- fold path (Dve srfei) of pitr-yana 
and Dev& yana f the meaning of Gayatri. of Udgitha, &e. f Brahmins go to 
Ksatriyas, for instruction. To this may bs added the suggestion that the 
Upanigads imply a breach with the Vedio religion of sacrifices, and the 
conclusion would be almost irresistible that these books arose among non- 
Brahmin classes — almost certainly among K^atriyas, 

But the protestant character is a very gradual development. In fact, 
the Upani$adic doctrines primarily develop round some vedic cere- 
mony such as Asvamedha (Of. Br. I. i), or some Vedic text such as the 
Gayatri (Cf. Br, V. xiv. 8) ; and very often it is at a Vedic sacrifice that 
learned man assemble and hold the discussion (Cf. Br. Oh. III).-. The fling 
at the Vedic Gods, as we find in the Kena and the contemptuous descrip- 
tion of Vedic lore as Apara Vidya, as we find in the Kaiha, Mupdaka and - 
also Oh, Ohap. VII, may, therefore, bs considered to be a later growth. 
Besides, as already suggested the protest in itself does not prove that 
those who revolted against the empty formalism of ritualistic religion, 
were necessarily non-Brahmins. 

Again, in addition to the anecdotes referred to above, there are still 
.others which give other accounts of the origin of the Upanigadic Brahma- 
vidya. 

In the first place, the doctrines of the Upani§ads are attributed to 
superhuman sources also. In Gh. VIII. vii. 2, Indra 

Supherhuman aQtlon g fch Q Gods and Virocana among demons, go to 
origin, 

Prajapati for instruction. In Gh^ VIII. xv. 1, we are 
told that this Vidya was first imparted by Brahma to Prajapati and by 
the latter to Manu, and by Manu to men. 

In the Kafcha, Naciketa learns Brahmavidya from Yama, the god of 
the nether world. 

In Br. V. ii, we are told that men, demons and gods, all children 
of Prajapati, receive instruction from the father. [Of. also the vamsas 
Br* II. vi ana [V. vi.] 

In Myridaka I. i, Brahma the first among the gods, is the instructor 
and he imparted his knowledge to his eldest son, Atharva ; and hence 
to others. 

In Taittiriya III. f Bbrgu goes to Varuna, his father, for Brahma- 
vidya. • 

In ^vetasvatara VI.21, the R§i acquired a knowledge of Brahma 
iby dint of penance and by the grace of the, gods. 

* 8 
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In Kaivalya I. 1, Asvalayana obtained the knowledge from 
Paramegthi. 

In ♦Kalisantararia, Narada goes Brahma for instruction. 

In the Hayagriva, too, Narada is instructed by Brahma. 

The Muktiba is a dialogue between Hanumat and Rama, who, though 
a Kgatriya, was deified. 

These and similar accounts, though they do not establish any 
definite conclusion, certainly suggest that Brahmavaidya was not the 
special property of any class or caste. Here we find the tendency which 
became more pronounced later on, to regard the Vedanta-Vidya, as 
revealed in the same way as the Vedas proper were. 

But revelation took place through human agencies, and it is not 
proved that the agency selected in this particular case, could not belong 
to the Ksatriya class. # 

The anecdotes which support the K$atriya origin, 
# Contrary oases. are, however, more than matched by anecdotes of 
an opposite nature. 

(i) The Jabala begins with the name of Brhaspati — who spoke to 
Yajnavalkya. Then Yajnavalkya is the main teacher, who answered 
enquiries from Atri and Janaka and others. 

(ii) In the Jabali Upani$ad, Jabali is questioned by Paippaladi 
and gives an account of how he obtained the knowledge. He obtained 
it, he says, from Sadanana, who got it from Isana and he obtained it by 
worship (upasana), 

(iii) In the Brbajjabala Upani^ad, the enquijjer is one Bhusunda 
by name and the teacher is Kalagni-rudra (ii, iii, iv and vi Brahmana). 

In the seventh*. Brahmana of the same book, the name of Janaka 
occurs as a learner, and the teacher is Yajnavalkya. Some information 
Janaka obtained from Vi§nu himself, to whom he repaired with 
Paippalada. 

(iv) In the Eudrak§a Jabala, too, strangely enough the enquirer is 
Bhusunda and the answers are given by Kalagnirudra. 

Presumably, the teachers mentioned in the above books, were 
Brahmins. But it is possible to doubt this in some of the cases at least. 
Besides^the authenticity itself of some of these books, is open to doubt. 
So we turn to the more positive oases of Brahmin teachers. 

(a) In the Muridaka 1.3., the enquirer is Saunaka and the teacher 
is Angirasa certainly not a K§atri^a name. And the line 
of teachers, of whom Angirasa is last, is also significant. 
Angirasa learnt this Brahmavidya from Bharadvaja, who 
got it from Angirasa : he from Atharva and Ath&rva from 
Brahma himself. * * 
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(h) In the Prasna, the teacher Is Pippaiaaa — not a K^afcriya, 
to be sure* 

(c) A large part the Brhadarpyaka Is filled with the teachings of 

Yajnavalkya. The third chapter gives an interesting 
account of a debate between Yajnavalkya on the one side 
and a host of others on the other, held at the Court of 
Janaka. The parsons taking part in it were all Brahmins 
(III. i. 2) ; and Janaka was only an interested spectator. 

In the 4th chapter, we are told that lots of teachers — presumably 
all Brahmins as the names seem to suggest — had been to Janaka and 
given discourses on Brahmavidy a. Yajnavalkya goes last of all and shows 
that their teachings have been imperfect. So, ultimately Janaka receives 
fuller instruction from Yajnavalkya. 

• These are, doubtless, examples of teaching being in the hands of 
Brahmins. 

• There is another significant thing in the Brhadaranyaka. At the end 
of the second chapter, it gives what is called a Yarhsa : and the Identical 
list is repeated at the end of the 4th chapter. It is the line of teachers 
of the Vidya, and starts from Svayambhu Brahma. The names are all 
Brahminioal in appearance. 

(d) In the seventh Chapter of the Qbandogya, Narada goes to 

Sanatkumara for instruction in Brahmavidya and receives 
it. Incidentally he says that he had heard before from men 
like Sanatkumara that one who knows the soul, overcomes 
all pain (“ Srutam hyeva me bhagmad drsehhyah tarati 
soham atmavid iti ” — Ohap, YEI, i. 2.J 

Now, the way in which Narada addresses Sanatkumara — he calls 
him * Bhagavah * — leaves no room for doubt, if doubt were at all possible 
otherwise, that the teacher approached here was a Brahmin. 

In the cases where a Brahmin goes to a Ksatriya for instruction, — 
Oh. Y, iii. Oh. Y, xi. Br. II, i. Br. YI, ii, &c. — he receives the honour due 
to his caste and addresses the Ksatriya usually as Edjan. In Gh. Y, xii. 
the word ‘ bhagavah ’ is prefixed to ‘ raj an but in no case, is the 
K§abriya* addressed as pnly “ bhagavah When we remember, bow 
carefully the forms of address were regulated in ancient India * this will 
not appear as a mere accidental difference. So, even if the other reasons 
were wanting, from the form of address alone, we would be justified in 


Ci. Manu, Ohap. 2, 122, et ttq. 
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Inferring that Narada was applying to a Brahmin. But the name Sanat- 
kumara, as it appears elsewhere in literature, is the name of aB§i; and 
so it has J>een understood here, too, by commentators. (See Sankara). 

Then, again, in the fourth Chapter of the same book, when Satyakama 
frankly confesses to Haridrumafea Gautama that he does not know his 
father and cannot therefore tell his Gotra, the would-be teacher, struck 
with his simplicity and boldness, passes a significant remark. ” Surely”, 
says he, *' none but a Brahmin could say so ” [naitad abrdhman&i 
vivaktum arhati.) 

Whether the qualities of simplicity and boldness, belonged only to a 
Brahmin or not, is not the point. The point rather is that the teacher 
felt the need of satisfying himself — though rather on precarious grounds — 
that he was not admitting a non-Brahmin to his disciplesbip. Of course, 
he was anxious co exclude a Sudra. A K^atriya as one of the twice- 
borne was entitled to instruction. * 

c The story of Janas ruti and Raikva (Ch. IV, i. 2) also deserves notice 
In this connection. It has been the subject-matter of a separate sioira 
in the Vedanta-Sutras (Ch I, ill. 34. see also 35). There Eaikva address- 
es Janasrati as Sudra : And the author of the Sutras considers it neces- 
sary to explain at langth that the term ' Sudra 1 was used here in its 
etymological sense and not in the Technical meaning as applying to the 
fourth caste. This solicitude on his part is due to the then accepted 
creed that a Sudra was not entitled to study Brahmavidya, as he had no 
right to study the Vedas. 

A Kgatriya was not excluded from this study ; her could not possibly 
be. He was a twice-born himself and in these matters, had almost equal 
rights with the Brahmins. 

But the rigour with which a Sddra is excluded from this study, does 
not support the theory that the Upani$ads were due to a K§atriya revolt 
against the Brahmins. Had it been a revolt against the Brahmins as 
such, very likely it would have been on grounds of caste and the lower 
castes would have been allowed to join it. Buddhism, for instance, 
did not close its doors to any of the lower castes. 

f * 

Barring the case of Staya-kama and this doubtful case of Janasrati, 
there is no other instance in the Upani^ads of one, other than* a twice- 
born, receiving instruction in Brahmavidya. 

As to the case of Satayakama, it has been already pointed out that 
the teacher somehow made sure that be was not a non-Srahmin. Com- 
pare also Vedanta Sutra I, iii. 37, where this very argument is used to 
show that he was, at least, not a Sudra. 
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The Sutras were of course a production of later times. Still, in the 
absence of strong proofs to the contrary, we have no reasons to disregard 
the interpretation they put upon the texts of the Upanigads. 

So, even though the Upanigads entered a protest against the ritualism 
of the Vedas, they did not involve a revolt against the Brahmins as such ; 
and so far as this was only a protest against a particular form of religion 
Brahmins themselves could very well lead it. Instances are not wanting 
in History of reform being introduced in a religion by the followers of 
that religion itself. 

On the other band, even when a Brahmin approaches a K?atriya for 
knowledge, he is uniformly treated with the respect to which he was 
entitled as a member of the superior caste. (Of Oh. V. xi. 5, Arhani 
Karaydncakara ; Br. VI. ii 4, Arghyam Cakara , &o). Even when the 
Ksafcriya declared categorically (Ch. V, iii.) that the knowledge in 
question had never before been imparted to a Brahmin, he did* not forget 
to do honour to his intending Brahmin disciple {ArJiam Cakara ). 

Now, to sum up the evidence on both sides. Excepting in the case* 
or Pravahapa Jaibali of Pancala (Oh. V, iii.), we have no other 
categorical assertion that Brahmavidya passed from K$atriyas 
to Brahmins. Even there, it may be reasonably doubted whether the 
remark that never before had a Brahmin known this Vidya, applies to the 
whole of Brahmavidya or only to the five questions that Pravahana 
proposed and answered. 

Taking the other cases together, with these, the net result will be 
this : The teaching is more or less uniformly in the hands of the 
Brahmins.* But the Court of a K^atriya Prince was often the seat of this 
learning. Nob only this, but the discussions on Upani^adic problems took 
place at Vedic ceremonies and sacrifices performed- by Brahmins on 
behalf of K§atriyas. Evan Pravahana Jaibali of Pancala, was performing 
a sacrifice (see Kau§ifcaki) to preside over which he had invited Arupi, 
who sent his son Svetaketu, as a substitute. 

So the influence of t»he K$atriyas on the development of the TJpaniga- 
dic speculation, does not appear to be more than that of powerful 
patrons. This influence they had exercised even on the development of 
the* Vedic sacrificial religion ; for the bigger ceremonies like Asyamedba 
could be pg* formed only by them. They were the ruling class and it lay 
in their power either to encourage learning or to stifle it. 

And as to the Brahmins, we think, it must be said that a true and a 

good Brahmin always enjoyed honour and respect and maintained his 

• . 

* Compare Mantt X. 1.—** Adhiyiran trayo mrtiah svakartna&thah dvijaiayah ; 

Prabruyad Brahmanah tesam netardt-viti niscayah*” 
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rank and position in the social order of the Hindus. Even in Buddhist 
India, he did not completely lose it." But there were of course good 
Brahmins as well as bad ; men like Yajnavalkya as well as those like 
Budila, jutft as there were good Kgatriyas as well as bad. But as a class, 
the Brahmin hardly ever forfeited his position as the leader of thought 
In Indian Society ; and in the development of the Upanigads, too, 
almost certainly, he did maintain it. 

“All three twice-born castes should read (the Vedas), as part of 

their duties ; of them, however ; the Brahmin (alone) should teach, not 
the other two; this is the decided practice.’ * 


Fiok’fi Social Organisation, Chap, viii (0. U« publication). 



A NOTE ON THE HISTORICO-LITERARY IMPORTANCE OF 
MAELINATHAS COMMENTARIES 


BY 

MR. P. E. GODE, M.A.* 

Bhandarkar Research Institute , Poona . 

The name of Mallinatha is a houss-faolcl word in India, He is re- 
garded as a typical commentator. A marvellous capacity to enter into 
minute detail with extraordinary perspicuity of elucidation characterises 
all his commentaries. Whenever a person’s comment on any topic of 
conversation is full of details, we humorously call it Mall math!. But 
apart from this analytical habit of Mallinafcha and his wonderful 
appreciation and elucidation of a difficult and at times a dry tent such as 
tlia Bhattikavya, his commentaries are important to us from the historical 
point of view and it is proposed in this short note to illustrate this 
importance. 

2. The modern scientific method of linguistic and historical research 
has utmost reverence for facfcs and the importance of Mallinatha’s com- 
mentaries consists in the fact that they are quite factual . The method of 
accurate quotation proposed by him comes up to the required standard of 
modern efficiency. He confidently announces at the beginning of his 
commentary on the Baghuvamsa : — 

fearer 

This fidelity to facts and scrupulous avoidance of all irrelevant 
matters make him an ideal commentator as we shall see from the follow- 
ing brief analysis of the commentary Sanjivani on the Baghuvamsa. 

3. The Sanjivani contains in all about 2155 quotations, Of this 
total number about 1151 quotations are definite, as the sources from which 
they have been taken are indicated in the commentary. The class of 
indefinite quotations needs separate treatment as they need identification 
before any conclusions therefrom become possible. Some times quotations 

from familiar works are ushered in with the words : — 6 9 

and the like. Some of these quotations will be found to 
be from the works, which are often quoted from, in the commentary, 
and mentioned by name. 

• * 

4. The total number of authorities either quoted or referred to in the 
Sanjivani is more than. 100. They comprise the names of authors 
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and works mentioned as such in the commentary. The following alpha- 
betical list will speak for itself : — 


1 . W: 

2 . 3 p 3 fTC: 

3. 3RR5I3RT: 

4. apsjaRRHi 

5. aff*TJT: 

6 . ajF'TRT: 

7. an<ra'Rf: 

8 . snif^Twr 

9. sTRsWErr^sr 


34. 

35. fifftfl: 

36. wrr: 

37. STRI%H: 

38. 

39. RnRrerrc: 

40. 

41. <KRR: 

42. t TTr%l%: 

43. 'Trf&RWT: 


10. 3fpf*T£: 

44. 

11. OTri^priSi 

45. gRSSFT (<TR5^;) 

IQ. HcTO^RTTSST 

46. SCRW-ewq, 

13. ^EIRR-T: 

47. fSRRd'H. 

14. SSW^p: 

48. 

15. iFTR«WfR: 

49. srus^PRi; 

16. 

50. *ror: 

17. %5RT: 

51. 5Tf%RT?R 

18. %TC: 

52. *mw. 

19. ^Rr: — *(•■ 

53. *TI3ft: 

20. 'hlii'? 3 ): 

54. 5£TT55: 

21. ^'toRTfft 

55. sn^rcRT: 

22. ST<iRcTO^l% 

56. m: 

23. TpitRr^Rru. 

57. JfTCWTCTJl 

24. ’TT^f: 

(»TRfra;) 

25. Tficri 

58. H1RTFP1 

26. ’rm#in 

(tok:) 

27. *rrcW: 

59. JTRFFR- (fTRT:) 

28. *Fsrwr: 

60. irrafr: 

29. RTapn 

61. JTTR^r: 

30. RRRRr: 

62- : 

31. dlfer: 

63. RRrrsRT 

32. ^fiRT: 

64. *fr*rrew: 


65. 
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67. srrf^r: 

68 . Wf: 

69. 

70 . 

71. 

72. ^rsr^Firf; 

73. 

74. sspricPEJi 

75. ^rf?ff|?rr 

76. sftrg: 

77. 

78. 3Tc^RPT: 

79. gRR: 

80- 
81. 

82. 

83. 

84. ff^SR: 

85. %sr*Prft 

86 . ^RT: 

87. ssr^TPjfe: 

88. saw: 

89. 

90. sfrr^r: 

91. sfrrenn 

92. 

93. ffir: 

94. #Tf: 

95. „ 

96. 1%^4'RyJTf: 
.97. *J5 r?r: 

98. ?5F^: 

99. (W^:) 
and others. 
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The names in this list not only give ns an idea of the literature known 
to Mallinatha and his versatility therein but they form a literary strata 
very useful for the history of Sanskrit literature. * 

An analysis of all the commentaries of Mallinatha may bring forth 
more data which would point to certain works, from which Mallinatha 
has quoted verbatim but which are lost to us. It may also happen that 
the manuscript of a particular work from which Mallinatha might be 
quoting in a particular context may be found to be different from the 
extant manuscripts of the same work. To test this probability, I have 
tried to identify all the quotations from the Vaijayaoti lexicon given by 
Mallinatha in his commentary on the Meghaduta and find that the 
passages referred to by Mallinatha do not exactly tally wish those in the 
printed edition of the lexicon edited by Gustav Opperfc* There are good 
many variants, 

m 5. Whatever be the importance of these quotations from the point 
of view of textual criticism the fact remains that they show us clearly the^ 
literary predilections of Mallinatha. I admit that the mere frequency #of 
quotation does not always prove that the writer has a special liking for a 
particular author ; for instance, the Amara has been quoted 613 times in 
the Sanjivani while the Vai jay anti only 52 times. We might conclude from 
these figures that Mallinatha knew the Amara by heart while he had to 
refer to Vai jay anti in a few cases only, where probably the help of the 
Amara was not sufficient. To take another instance, the Sabdamava 
has been quoted 3 times in the whole of the Sahjlvani, which comments 
all the 18 cantos of the Baghuvamsa while in the commentary on the 
Meghaduta the same lexicon has been quoted 50 times. This Is signi- 
ficant and proves to my mind that Mallinatha was not so very familiar 
with this lexicon, at the time, when he wrote his ^commentary on the 
Baghuvamsa. The data from all the commentaries will enable us 
to institute more comparisons which are bound to throw much light on 
the career of Mallinatha as an ideal commentator. It is, therefore, 
desirable that the frequency of quotation of a particular work or author 
in a particular commentary should be recorded in the first instance and 
then a comparative table of frequencies of quotation of the same work 
should be prepared to give more accurate and comprehensive results. As 
I have restricted myself to the analysis of the commentary « on the 
Baghuvamsa I note below the works or authors mentioned by Mallinatha 
In the order of the frequency of quotation. 
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i No. 

Frequency 

of 

1 

•quotation. 

613 

2 | 

124 

3 1 

51 

4 

30 

5 

28 

6 

26 

7 

25 

8 

23 

9 

20 

10 

- 12 

11 

11 

JL2 

10 

13 

8 

14 

7 

15 

6 

16 

5 

17 

4 

18 

3 

19 

2 

20 



Work or author. 

3RR; 

— (see in No. 20 below) 

*3: 

gfin 

%?rar: 

^nm- 

t*r: 

'Cr*n 3 J°m 

uffOTO, 

JTfmRrra; (’Trtrra; 3) 
sn*R:, ^Rr?^ 

saw, ^^i*fr,^re5^r: 5 m«T3:,^Rr:-^r: (<tr*b 1) 

<RRR:, 5P*[m:, 3RRRR: 

*trrt:, (wi: 1), strt:, srr^ftrw:, 

5(tow: , stew , ft®3g*r*m., jtiw^h, (*rre: 1) 
^^rctirst, gftn:, »rn«n^iR^ , pqw- 
«sr:, , an^RiT:, qTrSrft:, tror:. 

srifs^Fraftm, jftJTRT^r:, ^Rm:, irrfer- 

^r:, Wfrfl':, ^WWflci:, fR^RC, 3RJ5SRRRi 
€f?TRRI^:, #T?:, 'TRW:, SRfSRR:, ?TR^:, «5f- 

sricr^H;, wj'ttih;, 

anwrraT, *Rrg<=fcT^, srps^Ri^, tw- 

«TH, tJjrRR, iRRRRt|t^I%, ^T^T:, SSRJfR:, 
feprk^feff:, RTIRT^?:, Jtt£oW: v *TnsT7*r:: 
faTRTRRr:, WR:,' *£FSR:, fiftTOpr, tffwr, 
tr^:, n&m:, ^cmsrfn^, rnmfm : } 

Ulfaen:, sttW-, S^Wh. , 'TRlfcfl:, 

wgft:, saf^TFifo:, 'tfRRRrf, STTWrRI^T, 
<nf%3IT:, fltra - :, I^TRS - , <JfWl%:, 

RRT% (RjfcT:), RR^r:. 
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It will be seen from the foregoing names that they include varied 
works such as lexicons, works on rhetoric, law, polities, astrology, prosody, 
music, erotics, technical sciences (such as Gajasastra) Fur as and 
others. 

6. Though it is not possible to establish the chronological order of 
Mallinafeha’s commentaries on the basis of my analysis of the Sanjivani 
on the Baghuvamsa I may state that it is possible to establish this order 
after exhausting all the commentaries. Mallinatha gives references to 
matters commented upon in other commentaries e.g. the Baghuvamsa- 
Sanjivani on VI, 48 refers to Ghancapatha (Mallinatha’s commentary on 
the Kiratarjuniya) while the Magbaduta-Sanjivani quotes Baghuvamsa- 
Sanjivani (vide commentary on verse 38 of the Purva-Megha). These 
references show that the Ghantapatha was written first, Ragbu* Sanjivani 
next and Megha-Sanjivani last. A reference to the list of authors given 
abova will further show that the Baghu-Sanjivani refers to Magha 
4£avya, Naigadha, and Kumarasambhava. We need not necessarily infer 
from this that the commentaries on these works were written before tha^ 

Baghu-Sanjivani was written. 

• 

7. A further off-shoot of our inquiry would be to test the exactitude 
of Mallinatha’s quotations and trace them all to their original sources to 
see how far his sense of literary veracity has been sustained not only 
throughout the Baghu-Sanjivani to which we have confined ourselves at 
present but throughout all his extant commentaries. This would enable 
us to see if Mallinatha ever 1 nods. 5 It may come to light that he is 
quoting from memory at times or referring to manuscripts of works 
different from the extant mansueripts of those works which may explain 
the variance with the extant texts in certain cases. 

The points which this brief analysis of one commentary of Mallinatha 
suggests and on which additional definite information from other 
commentaries will throw more light, are the following : — 

(I) the characteristics of Mallinatha’s commentaries. 

(ii) the literature known to Mallinatha and its importance to the 
History of Sanskrit Literature. 

(iii) the importance of the commentaries from the view-point of 
textual criticism. 

(iv) the literary biography of Mallinatha. 

(v) *the chronological order of the commentaries. 

(vi) an evaluation of Mallinatha's method in the light of the 
principles of modern library criticism. 

(vii) identification 0 f the references given by Mallinatha with # their 
original sources. 

(viii) determination of works known to Mallinatha but lost to us. 



YAMANA BHATTA BMA, 

' BY 

PANDIT E. V. KRISHNAMACHABIAK. 

qrtqrqf^RrsqR? q^fr qq?Rcfcjfq: ar^Rf *rfqniTf *rfog 
sntfffr, *r q^r^RR^RqqoTWRR^rq ^qq>sR?3i%PFq * 
rr%, ?p% qr %qnq arqRq q?i rri qr flgssr 

wIMl i R^RqRfRR =q |qq?^of srqqgRq^ I ®rrw5rr«r% 
*sw<mm s^tj i qRmrpf qqW f qRswqqqrgr%q% i qiinfr- 
qokqfq qRftq *rrri; i ^tq*mar%qr =qrqqrE% T%r%?r?£rqqT i 
arras qn^Cr^rgqtoi am^r ^eqqqr^qRFT, ^Mi^Rigqf- 
*ra:, q^qrawr ^Trrir hi^trt *r*RRg«r; 

S^REHigvimcT:, m m rt% em% jrjr cra^m%f^ 
rafter ftffsRrsrq ^t%?r|rjr q?gq?Tqqf qr qqr striIsr: 
urt rrr q ^r%: qrq#rRqqqRqrT%% srqqq m%q^ n 

R. sifq g qreqrfq? i%^rqq^?RR?R5cq#?r qpuwf- 
RRRq r%i%qRr% gRq araragigft.i m fes 
gs^Rr^RR R RWF:, qq^qR^RRT^FJRq, ?^R^T- 
jRpg^qqR^rarsqRiJ , WK^woRq, qqftftarqqraqRr =q 
qqfqrrfq frqq n e 

3R ]%qq qRR; 3RRRgR | ms^ %q® g^gTrR- 

rr^rri: i qqRRwsfq sraiorrste^r qr qqrfwqnTWRsiiqrqq- 

TR qr Rq^qjRRpq?Rq^TOor q q ^ ^rqiRRJRt 3qq- 
gpnn^s^rft ii 

— qsq^RTg^qqqsqqRqR^R^ q^qqqwFsq 
^qRR)F?q^qr^g qpfesqqRqqqrq qr?§tq , qRRqRiRRq 
qRqjRl% RRRRR% II 

jsa 

: fltffag— ’ raStfWfoflRrassj: Irr %u^qr^r%R^i5q- 
^qrcgq'Rq^ R RicRajrq^i qr^RR, qqr jsrcjwn qqqcftqrcqq^q 
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R*F?>(§gf%g3- | STlfrfS^ R aRF 5TFWR 

^ftreft h 

rj?nw — sjrqr grap?|^ sTqrcaissFiR 

5 ET5rr Rfet%cr rf^ i srer m qt^|pRRqr5R^R%gr#sfq 

I WfiRofi sr^% ipri t 

i frrRswg^oTrrfq: ^ #fr i q#r ^toir 
^fre^rar r-orjert ifn^r^gfircTs? i sr: 

*F«FR<P?q »fFWR RTFrf i cT«TT ft qrrr%3R3jf%Rfq ?FfRH?T- 

•fficrri^TJRFRRYrfifrsTrcf?^: ^rqtfSffirfirR2j r^^qwrgl* u 

. — ^#wq *rf?*rf F%?RqF% l qHfasFrtfr 

%er^qMq?H 5 qqr%rr% i qrfRqroT ^r% srfiRqqTO sr srr « 

^rrqq^q qraiqtq RqitSrenRR’i. i qrtcfrqit^ r %=R5 ^uiw 
s^cRR. t r%sr, iff^r qr^rq sfr ^Fs^twR feqwRq <r sew 
i crr wrr^i cTcfr RfR rf^ | srsj ?f%f 

RR^r%5qi%cf | sr qqt crr^RR qjRrfq jtjr^rr rprIw 
^ ra; i JTisqirsrt qr=q: ^Tctrr R^RRg jrrf% n 

». 31 %qFW^arr^cqTds^% 3f%RRq q^ftf^RWIW: 
5RT<t: SFc^r? II 

H. ^r*Rfrr^q? ^r£qn%TR^r^RT«5f>3Rqr *jttq qr#€r- 
«TROTq?rr?^j#q>rqr %^m?fqf^FRqF^qi5R: q^rscT: g&fg- 
3RR5rzRff^rrqRrq^iqqFr?r^w 

?iwrrr ^R^ft^fferirijRrrTR 3TftqRFsrt wte, m 
SfrRi'snqfqT gfscTR jRr^qqjFsq^ r^^rrt qfepR i crf 

^Rjfijrerqk 

ftflltf: YTR%ftRTSRI%q[q: ^TRFgq®^: spprER: tl 

^rrrjftwsTRRnSt ®eqr%^n q?ffaeq %: ^FFRr- re R 
srfsrt qo%r?tsr f^Rr^ qr^R- 

lRftRF%F%^ tR f%5TR: ^RRTftRJR*R: II 

* *J. R. ft- fPRRRT^:. 

* 



SOM&-JUICE IS NOT LIQUOR 

BY 

Mb. N. B. PAYGEE, POONA. 


(«) i — m. % 

Soma- juice is pure and purifying. 

ft) I — 5ft. %. %.iio.c. 

« ** 

It is the most ancient heavenly nectar. 

— *g. t. *r. w. ■n.M. 

But, Liquor is one of the seven heinous sins, forbidden by Vedic 
Scriptures. 

Soma- Juice has often been wrongly supposed to be liquor , and the 
fact of its having been erroneously accepted as such, even by Oriental ( I ) 
and Occidental < 1 2 > scholars of note, has only lent colour to the view. 

But the evident mistake seems to have been caused by colossal 
ignorance of facts, and deep misapprehension of things as they really 
stand. The more so especially, as the ingredients of Soma-beverage are 
altogether different from those of liquor , which , by the by , has been 
altogether forbidden by Vedic Scriptures . These facts, therefore, I venture 
to place, in the sequel, before Sanskrit scholars, for thoughtful considera- 
tion and careful attention. 

(1) ^Kajendralal Mifcra suggested that Soma-juice was a kind of beer, that Soma 
plant was a species of hop, and that its juice was beer, 

(2) Zenalde A. Ragczm calls Soma-juice liquor,^ (Vedic India, p. *75, Ed. 1895), 
While, Julius Eggeling deems it to be sacred liquor (Vide Safa PathaBrahmana , 
translated by him, in the Sacred Books of the East. Vol. XXVI Introduction, 
p. XXIV). Watt was of opinion that the Afghan prape^nioe wa 3 the real Soma* But, 
Hillebrandt thought that neither hops nac the Afghan grapes could explain the 
peculiarities of Soma, its significance, and high qualities. 

* The reference pages quoted in this article allude to those in the demi 12 page 
Monograph. 
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WHAT IS SOMA? 

Soma, now extinct, (*) Ig a plan?;, and belongs to the vegetable 
kingdom ; a fact, known even to our Bg-Vedic ancestors of hoary anti- 
quity, as will be seen from the following verses : — 

<«> fshr srm % sr# ofRig jt i 

^71%: If — ■% 

< e ) *tt srf %. V 

WHERE DID SOMA GROW? 

Soma plant was indigenous in India, and not at all exotic, as 
supposed by some, ( 2 $ under a mistaken notion. Nay, the i^ry fact that 

1* [a) In respect of the sudden disappearance of plants and animals, Professor 
John Judd says, “ The species of animals and plants die out or disappear, one by^ont, 
in consequence of the conditions for their existence becoming unfavourable, or from 
their failure to maintain a competition with othar forms ”« 

( Vide The Student’s Lyell. By John W. Judd. Professor of Geology, p. 448, 
Ea. 1896). 

(b) “ No species survived through all times (Dr. James D. Dana’s Manual 
of Geology, p, 601, Ed. 1868). 

2. (a) For instance, see Mr. E. B, Havell’s Article in the July Quarterly of 1920 
of the Royal Asiatic Sooiety of Great Britain and Ireland, pp, 349-301, in which he 
argued, rather dogmatically, that the Soma plant which, perhaps through oversight, 
he identified with Bqgi (iCFff) was brought to India by the early Aryan immigrants, 
at a time when it constituted the principal food and drink of the Brahmans (p. 351 of 
the Journal). He further maintained that 8oma plant had “ fat ripened ears, heavy 
with grain”, and that the original 8oma was M no rare or obscure thing, but the 
common familiar Ragi” (p. 350). 

( b ) I beg respectfully to state here, pace Mr. Havell, that Soma plant had never 
ears, or for the matter of that, any grain at all ; and it was only from the stalks or 
6{£§J of the plant that the juice was extras ted /after pounding, crushing, and squeezing 
them, and at no time from its ears or grains, as it had none whatever. Vide R. V * I* 
125,8 ; IV. 26. 6 ; IX. 62.4 ; IX 67. 28 ; IX. 68. 4 ; IX 95. 4. &c. 

(c) Moreover, I found my view corroborated by the great Oriental and Indian 
exagetist Sayana (R. V, III. 48. 2), and also by Occidental scholars like Professors 
Julius Eggeling (Sacred Books of the East 8eries t vol. XXVI, Introduction, 
p. XXVII, £atapatha Brahmana ), Maodonell ( Vedic Mythology , pp 104, 114). Dr. 
Haug) (Pflfsi JReZigion, pp 288, 239), and others. 

(d) In the circumstances, I had the painful necessity of refuting the unwarranted 
assertions of Mr. Havell, under date the 1st June ofj.921, in a printed Pamphlet, 
entitled. The Indigenous Far Famed Soma t and the Aryan Autochthones itb> %ndia % 
which having been Bent to the Royal Asiatic Society apd also to Mr. Havell, Its receipt 
was kindly acknowledged. ^ 
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it never grew beyond Ary avert a, known to all as the Land of the Seven 
Eivers. of world- wide fame called tells its own tale, and 

distinctly indicates that any other climate was not at all conducive to its 
growth, as will be presently seen. 

GENUINE SOMA GREW IN ARYAVARTA ONLY. 

In Ary&varfca, Soma grew in abundance, on (a) the Gis 

Himalayan slopes (R. V. III. 48. 2 ; X, 34-1 ; A. V. XIX. 39-1 ; 39. 8), 
On (5) the banks of the river Sugoma and the Aruklya (B. V. VIII. 64. 
II), or of the Indus (B. Y. IX. 14. X ; 39. 4 ; 61. 7), and even in (c) the 
beds of the Saryanavai Lake (R. Y. VIII. 64. 11 : IX. 113. 1), situate on 
the plains of the Kuru-Kgatra, near Delhi, of great renown. 

Soma (srfar) has also been known by its geographical appellation, viz., 
Mawjavata (hN^cT), which alone decides the native soil of the plant, and 
leaves no doubt in respeet of its having been indigenous in Aryavarta. 
For, the Mount Munjavdn is a part of the great Himalayan chain, and® 
the Maha-Bharata explicitly gives its whereabouts , by saying that 
Mwnjavdn lies on the slopes of the Himalaya mountain : — # 

FKff^cr: sl sjsnnsrw i 


(M. Bh. XIV. 8. 1 ,* South Indian Texts Edition). 


The Atharva veda also says that Soma grows along with Ku$ta 
(jfiE herb), on the Himalayas : — 

f%si% II 3T. I. XIX. 39. 1; 39. 8. 

• 

Now, as regards the fact of the Soma* plant having been indigenous 
in India, Dr. Muir has observed that the plant was produced on Mount 
Mujavat, “ from which he (Soma) takes his name.” (R. Y. X, 34. 1 ; 
Original Sanskirt Texts, Yol Y. 261. Ed. 1870.3 Zanaide A. Ragozin 
also says, “ The Soma used in India certainly grew on mountains, probably 
In the Himalayan high lands of Kashmir.” He further adds, " this was 
the earliest seat of the Soma worship known to the Aryan Hindus, 
whence it may have spread geographically with the race itself”. 
Vedic India, pp. 170, 171, Ed, 1895). Later on, Professor Macdonell 
also admits the fact of the Mujavat having been “referred to as the Home 
of Soma ”, (History of Sanskirt Literature, p. 144, Ed. 1900). • 

SOMA ALSO MEANS THE* JUICE OP THE 
STALKS OE THE PLAN3J, 

This is obvious, and will be at once perceived from s#ch expressions 
as I l) that is, the Soma drops flow in the vats or 

Dronas and also others of the kind. 
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IRANIAN SOMA SPURIOUS. 

Hare, it would not, in the least, be out of place to state, that the Soma 
plant, used as such in Iran, was not genuine but spurious and fortu- 
nately, we have got testimony to confirm this view. For, after leaving 
Aryavarta, owing to schism, the Dissenters , better known as Perso- 
Aryans, could not procure genuine Soma in lean, the land of their adoption . 
They were, therefore, compelled to use the spurious Soma, or some plant 
substituted in place of the genuine one. In support of my statement, I beg 
to quote Dr. Martin Haug, who says : “ The intoxicating Soma-beverage 
was replaced by a more wholesome and invigorating drink, prepared from 
another plant than the original Soma plant, together with the branches of 
the pomegranate tree. But, the name, in the Iranian form fit Homa *\ 
remained, and some of the ceremonies also.” (Sacred Language, Writings, 
and Religion of the Parsaes, p. 220, Ed. 1862), Dr, Windisehmann also 
writes thus : — 1 11 The Soma plant of the Indians does not appear to be 
the same as the Homa of the Persians ; at least, the latter sfffirm that 
their sacrificial plant does not grow in India.” {Dissertation on the Soma 
Worship j. All this eloquently proves that the genuine Soma grew in ' 
Asyavarta only, and nowhere else. 

THE WORD SOMA NOT FOUND IN EUROPEAN LANGUAGES. 

Moreover, apart from the aforesaid fact, which by the bye is a direct 
proof of the origin of Soma in Aryavarta or India, there is another aspect 
of the matter, which, though it falls within the category of implied and 
indirect evidence, is nevertheless of vital importance in many respects. 
As such, therefore, we cannot afford to lose sight thereof, or ignore it in 
the least. We find that the word Soma, or for the matter of that even 
any of its derivatives* appears nowhere in any of the languages of Europe,, 
nor in Asia, except in the Parent W Aryan Vedic language of Aryavarta, 
from which sprung the Zandic branch in Iran or Persia, the first Colony 
from Aryavarta, consequent upon a schism. (Vide The Arydvartic Home 
and Its Arctic Colonies , N. B. Pavgae, pp. 238-256, Ed. 1915). 

Besides, Mr. Bal Gangadhar Tilak, a widely known Sanskrit scholar 
and a staunch advocate of the Arctic Home theory, had also made search- 
ing enquiries in respect of Soma, for fortifying his conclusions. Nay, he 
had ransacked the archives of Oriental literature, and had left no stone 
unturned to find out the trace of the word Soma. But, all this fSotwith- 
standing, had to admit that, 11 the word {Soma) is not found in the 
European languages.” (Arctic Home in the Vedas, p. 205, Ed. 1903). All 


1, See please (a) The Journal of the Royal Asiatio Society of Great Britain and 
Ireland. Vol. XVI. 1864, and (b) La Bible Dans L’Inde of M, Louis Jacolliot, pp. VII, 
VIII, 13, 19, 91, 178. Ed 1870, Here, both Mr, Ourzon in the one, and M, Louis 
Jacolliot in the other, Beem to, strengthen and confirm my statement. 

JO 
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fcbia means and proves that Soma plant was indigenous U) in India, and' 
not at all exotic, as some would have us believe (vide supra , pp. 2, 3, 4, 5, 6). 


1 (a)JThe undisputed habitat of Soma in Atyavarfca (supra, pp, 2, 3, 4, 6, 6) natu- 
rally suggests a very interesting and even a fundamental question, which, owing to its 
supreme importance, I cannot resist the temptation to state here in brief, especially as 
it will repay perusal. 

(b) Soma sacrifice, duritjg Vedio times, was. as admitted by all, the very essence of 

Yedic ritual. Nay, the Soma sacrifice was the most ancient , the first and the earliest 
(*|o 2 f:)R, V, IX. 96. 10), It was, moveover, deemed to be the very soul of sacrifice 
fami R. V. IX. 2.10 ; 6.8). And even Mr. Tilak had to admit this, by 

declaring thus:—” Of this sacrificial system, the Soma sacrifice may, at any rate, be 
safely taken as the oldest representative, since it forms the main feature of the ritual 
of the Rg Veda. ” {Arctic Home in the Vedas, p. 205, Ed. 1903.) 

(c) He then further argued that amongst the Davas, Indra alone was found ready 
and willing to enter into darkness and turn the Asuras out of the first, middle, and the 
last part of the Arotia night, by means of Soma libations, and added that “Soma juice 
was extracted and purified at night during the Ati~Ratra sacrifice, and India was the 
only deity to whom the libations were offered in order to help him in his fight with tSa 

, Asuras, who had taken shelter with the darkness of the night,” (Arctic Home in the 
Vedas, pp, 213, 214.) 


(d) Me. Tilak then had gone into raptures over his Arctic Home theory and said, 
by the Arctic theory we can explain the fact {of the Sata-ratra or a hundred-night- 
aacrifioe) satisfactorily, by supposing that the duration of the long night in the ancient 
home, varied from one night (of 24 hours) to a hundred continuous nights (of 2400 
hours), according to latitude. 55 These “ marked the maximum duration of darkness, 
during which Indra fought with Rala ani was strengthened by the Soma libations 
offered to him in the sacrifice. ” (Arctic Home in the Vedas, p. 216.) 


(e) But, pray, whence was the Soma plant procured, for extracting juice therefrom, 
and offering its libations to Indra in the Arctic, for driving out its continuous darkness 
of over three months ? 


(f) Evidently, the knowledge of the Soma plant and its juice presupposed long 
acquaintance with Aeyavarta, and even prior residence in the region which produced 
the plant, and also fanriliarity with its surroundings and toponomy, For, as already 
shown (supra, pp, 3, 4), the Land of the renowned Seven Rivers waB the only place 
where the plant grew at all and nowhere else. And yet, all this seems to have escaped 
the notice of Mr. Tilak and others. 

(g) These solid facta, therefore, I respectfully venture to state, altogether demolish 
the edifioe of the Arotio Home Theory, the European Hypothesis, and even the Central 
Asian Question, propounded by various writers of note, and only confirm the theory of 
the origin of the Aryans in the Land of the Seven Rivers. Here, therefore, I would 
quote with advantage a few Orientalists for corroboration of my views. Dr. Muir plainly 
says ** I must, however, begin with a candid admission that, so far as I know, none of 
the Sanskrit books, not even the most ancient, contain any distinct reference or allusion 
to the foreign origin of the Indians,” (Muir’s Original Sanskrit Texts, Vol. II, p. 323, 
Ed. 1871). Moreover, M, Louis Jacolliofc hails the Land of the Seven Rivers, by orying 
up “ Soil of Ancient India, cradle of humanity, hail ; Hail, venerable and efficient 

nur ® 8 Hail ‘ Patherland o! lo^e, of poetry, and of science ; May we hail a 

revival of thy past In our Western future, ” p. 10, * 

” a PP 0a * to you the mother of the human raoe, the cradle of all our 

traditions,” p, 17, 
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SOMA JUICE IS NOT LIQXJQB. 

INGBEDIENTS OF SOMA BEVEBAGE, 

The most vital and conclusive proof of Soma-juice not being liquor, 
consists in the different constituents thereof, which, when known, afc 
once enable all to distinguish the one from the other, the gold from the 
brass , the grain from the husk. In fact, the component parts which con- 
stitute the genuine Soma preparation, make a world of difference in taste 
and quality, delicious sweetness and moral elevation, inspiration and 
exhilaration, creative imagination and sundry other merits of the hieratic 
juice. 

I give below the details of the Soma beverage for the benefit of the 
reader. The stalks of Soma plant were gathered and crushed between 
two stones, called Cfrdvds , or Ulukhala (i.e. Mortar ) and Musala (ie, 
pestle ). In order that the stalks should yield copious juice, water was 
also sprinkled thereon (srfig: HR \ if. Then, the 

• crushed portion of stalks wa3 squeezed or pressed between the palms 
and fingers of the two hands, and the pressed drops were poured upon 
and passed over the strainer of sheep’s wool, for removing the impurity 
bf the juice. Subsequently, it trickled into a vase or a Bronx and then, 
in addition to zoater 1 which was sprinkled over the crashed stalks, 
before pressing them, Milk, 2 Curds, 3 ghee, 4 barley flour, 5 and 
honey 6 also, were mixed with the extracted Soma- juice. Obviously, 
it was only after this admixture, that the Soma beverage became fit for 
purposes of sacrificial offering. 


f< India is the world’s cradle ; thence it is , that the common mother in sending 
forth her children to the utmost West, bequeathed ua the legacy of her language, laws, 
morale, literature, and religion,” p. vii, 

“ Manou inspired Egyptian. Hebrew, Greek, and Homan legislation, 4 ’ p. viii 
(La Bible Dans L’ Inde , Ed. 1870). 

Vide also Rg-Vedio India, Vol. I, pp 559, 560, Ed. 1921, By Abinas Chandra Das, 
M.A., B.L. Lecturer in Ancient Indian History and Culture, Calcutta University, 

( h ) And to orown the whole, and put to rest or silence ail doubts in respect of our 
origin in Aryavarta or the region of the sacred river Sarasvati R* V. 

I. iii, 10), I oite the following verse from the Rg. -Veda R «f T 

This verse proves that our ante 

1 * %. %. » 

2 .* 

5- 5g. t. 

5* if. '*%•'*'> c.\\. 

6 - *!£■ 
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Thus, the process, peculiar to Soma-preparation, acquires a distinct 
and separate character, and makes it materially differ from Surd or liquor , 
which, hpwever, is never so mixed ; a fact i admitted even by Professor 
Macdonell of Oxford University, as he says, “ It seems doubtful if Sura 
was ever so mixed, {vide, Vedic Index, Vol. ii, p. 478). 

Besides, Soma was a hieratic drink, and used to be pressed three 
times a day, viz , in the morning , at midday, and in the evening. But, 
nothing of the kind occurs or is dona in the preparation of liquor. 

Again, we have further fresh evidence of Soma juice not being liquor 
or and I think it worthwhile to state it here, especially, as it comes 
from an altogether reliable and doubtless much esteemed Western source . 
This is no other than the Honourable Mr. C. A. Kincaid, High Court 
Judge, Bombay, an erudite scholar, the author of the History of the 
Maratha People, and many other books. He has in a Pamphlet entitled 
The Hindu Zrods, written that “ Soma was the Vedic Bacchus,” (p, 38, ** 
Ed. 1919). But, subsequently, after reconsideration, and looking through 
£he t whole evidence on the subject, he had to admit and say^as under : — 

*' I gather that the statement in the Hindu Gods ”, that Soma was the 
Hindu (Vedic) Bacchus, is at any rate open to daubfe.” (Dated Malabar 
Hill. Bombay, 30th July, 1922). This, admission, therefore, affords 
considerable weight to the thesis, advanced and maintained by me, under 
authorities quoted above. 


Moreover, in the Eg- Veda (V. xxvii. 5), Soma is said to have had three 
kinds of admixture The one with milk was called ^11%^:; that with 

curds was named ; and the third with barley flour was styled 

3RT %U. 

DELICIOUS TASTE AND HIGH QUALITIES OE SOMA. 

o 

The genuine Soma-juice, when mixed with water, milk, curds, ghee, 
barley- flour, and honey, as mentioned before {supra, pp. 10, 11), was sweet 
and delicious in taste, rather pungent but had much flavour and 
was exhilarating, yet slightly intoxicating, bub had fragrant smell. 
The Bg-Veda itself contains a brief statement in this respect, which 
therefore I give below : — 




2 5ff5T:f%3rsr 




diluvian Bg-Vedio ancestors had seen the river Sarasvati, leaving its source, the 
Himalaya mountain, and flawing into the sea. This sea according to geologists was 
the Bajputana sea of the Tertiary period, or even of remote paleozoic age; when, 
both the sea and the river flowing into it, were in existence, and had not disappeared 
owing 1 6 cataclysms, consequent upon the advent of the Great Ioa Age, . or the Pleisto- 
cene Era (Enoy. Br, Vol, XXII. p, 866,. Uth Ed The Imperial Gazetteer of India, 
Vol. I, p. 1, Ed. 1907). 
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4 (#*: l) I — %. %. wo*.. 
g5Q%3i<:...(3T?N' gifr%: srta: i)— %. w».*. 

Now, as regards the other qualities of Soma, which are admittedly 
of higher kind and lasting effect, I may state that the beverage of the 
genuine plant had an inherent quality of moral elevation . It inspired 
confidence and* courage, faith and self* trust. It gave great powers of 
speech and bestowed eloquence. It endowed the man with intellect and 
deep thinking. It also granted strength, valour, &c. (Kg Veda, ¥1, xivii.3 ; 
IX, xcvi. 5 ; cxiii.l), 

Soma, moreover, cured diseases, and was a grand elixir. (Eg Veda. 
VIII. lxxix,2). It gave sight to the blind, power of hearing to the deaf, and 
made even the lame walk (R. V. VIII. lxxix.2 ; X. xxv. 11). it was also 
believed to bestow immortality (R. V. VIII. xlviii.3). For, the B?i says, 
“we drank Soma and became immortal.” (E. V. VIII. xiviii,12). • 

* DEMERITS OF LIQUOR. 

But, liquor , on the contrary, could do nothing of the kind at all, 
nor give any such relief. Nor can it, even In the present state of 
progress and western civilization, achieve any such results and wonders. 

Thus, it will be quite apparent that Soma-beverage was . altogether 
different from liquor, excepting the fact, that it was a slight intoxicant. 
But, so Is also Bhahga (*TFT) ; and yet the latter’s preparation is never 
called liquor . 

Liquor again has its notorious after-effects, of which, therefore, I 
shall here give, in brief, some trustworthy account, ifitr. G. Bernard Shaw, 
writing, in respect of Abstention from Alcohol , in response to a request 
from the Editor of the Westminster Gazette says : — “ Shakespeare, who 
knew what he was talking about, said that the effect of drink on a man 
was to steal away his brains ”, 

In like manner, Rev. Muir writes, ** Alcohol and opium are co-related 
They are both dangerous intoxicants. They are good servants when used 
as medicines, but bad masters when taken to excess, ” (Drink and Drugs. 
By Rav. G. S. Muir, M.A. Honorary Secretary, Edinburgh Anti -Opium 
Committee! In the Abkari Quarterly for April 1921, No. 124, p. 27.) 

THE FARSIGHTEpNESS OF OUR ANCIENT ANCESTORS. 

It , seems obvious that the forethought of our ancestors had, even 
during those hoary times, anticipated innumerable disastrous effects that 
would spring from liquor or Sura. As such, we perceive, that its use was 
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prohibited by commands of the Srutis and the Smftis , that is, the 
Scriptures and the traditional body of law , civil and religious. Of these, 
therefore, it appears necessary to give the requisite details : 3TH 

g*r » 


THE SEVEN FOEBIDDEN SINS. 

Now, there are Seven sins forbidden by Scriptures , of which liquor is 
one , and we find, even in the Eg Veda, a reference made tp things, which 
have been altogether forbidden, and which therefore have been considered 
to be very heinous . The text of the Eg Veda is very important, and as 
such, I give it here below : — 


sHTPikt: 


♦ K 



I— 


The forbidden sins are seven in number. But, their nature or the 
kind which each represents, is nowhere stated in the body of tbfe 
-Eg Veda. However, the details thereof have been very carefully 
mentioned and succintly explained in Yaska’s Nirukta, which, therefore^ I 
venture to give here for the benefit of the reader 




<r cTSqRf- 


a ir g ari ^r: 33: 3^; <n?r& 


Thus, with the help of Yaska, we are able to understand chat our 
Eg-Vedic ancestors had considered the following sSven sins to be most 
heinous, 1 Theft, 2 Use of Preceptor’s bed, 3 Brahmanicide, 4 Causing 
abortion, 5 Drinking' Uquor, 6 Eepetition of crime or committing evil act 
over again, and 7 Attempt at perfidy. These, therefore, were solemnly 
condemned and forbidden. 

If then, the Eg-Vedic E§is and sages, had, with the greatest 
solemnity and with all the force at their command, proclaimed to the 
world that drinking Uquor was one of the seven heinous sins t and that 
therefore it was forbidden , would it not be ridiculous and even outrageous 
to think'lihat they themselves enjoyed it under the name of Soma? 

Besides, as we have already seen, the preparation of Son£a-beverage 
differs widely from that of liquor, and the ingredients themselves reveal 
the truth, (vide supra pp, 7, 8, 9, 10, 11, 12.) 

r Here, by the bye, we shall refer for a while to therrenowned 
and the great Law-giver Manu, as he also has followed the traditions of 
or the Vedas, and said that Sura or Uquor is sin itself, and that 
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therefore, neither the Brahman, nor K^atriya, nor for the matter of that 
even the "Vaisya, should drink liquor. 


% 3RS5«5fHr < Tf t ?TT ^ I 

il — *r. •n.s*. 


In the circumstances, and with due regard to the aforesaid solid 
facts before the reader, he will, I think, be able to draw his own conclu- 
sions in the matter of the g ermine Soma-juice, the hieratic draught of 
Immortality, and the Amrta itself (R,V. IX cxA), 



TWO MORE DRAMAS OF BHlSA. 

BY 

Mr. m. ramakrishna kavi, m.a. rajahmundry. 

Since the publication of thirteen dramas of Bhasa by Mahamaho* 
padhyaya Brahma Sri Ganapati S&afcriyar of Trivandrum, the scholarly 
world is ever eager to know more of Bhasa and of the poets of his age* 
Dandin says in his Avantisundari about Bhasa. 



- wrcr: 3 skkf%t \\ 

-and raises hopes in us of further discoveries as he must have written an 
astonishing number of dramas. There are other poets who have equally 
contributed to drama and the exigencies of Time have cruelly suppressed 
them. Candraka, Sudraka, Vararuci, Mahendravikrama and a host of 
others are equally fertile as Bhasa. We frequently come across dramas 
with queer beginning or prologue without any mention of its author. In 
the prologue of the Nalabhyudaya the Sutradhara expressly refuses to give 
the name of the author, for it is not a mantra to name its R§i, where it 
must be given. 

«n®r w%n%wi§a. I 

If such dramas are met with one must hesitate before ha ascribes it 
to some poet. We have on hand two such dramas, viz., the Damaka and 
Traivikrama and it is our task in the following pages to show their rela- 
tion to the published dramas of Bh asa. 

The superscript on the Ms. of the Damaka reads it as the Damaka- 
prahasana. There is nothing in it which bears out the characteristics of 
that species of drama ; hence we simply call it Damaka. It has a prologue 
and a Bharatavakya and no mention is made of its author. The play con- 
sists of one act divided into two scenes. In the first, Damaka, a servant 
of Karnta, sympathises with Kama and condemns him for his obstfnacy and 
ambition when he was about to start for the abode of Parasurama. His 
advice or admonition was ineffective. Farther on he describes the beauti- 
ful dsrama of the sage at length. He makes his^exit. Parasurama and 
Karpra enter and the latter requests him to teach him %ll astras* The 
sage refuses to teach anything to a K^atriya, Karpa says he is a 
Brahmin and not a K§atriya. The Bharatavakya closes the play. 
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The description of Parasuraraa’s abode appears to be a patch-work of 
fine phrases culled from the dramas of Bhasa and Mahendravikrama. The 
conversation between Parasur&ma and Kama was borrowed in tact from 
Karaabh&ra, where Kama relates to Salya his ill-fated pupilship under 
Parasurama. In the prologue of our drama the Sutradhara says to Natl 
that they have to please the audience of the court of King Kampilya, the 
ruler of the city of Brahmadatta, where the humourous blundering of 
inversion, viz., the court of king Brahmadatta, the ruler of Kampilya, the 
city was, he says, caused by the charms of Natl’ s face. Here both the 
idea and expression were taken from the Svapnavasavadatta and the 
Avimaraka. One has to infer from this prologue that the drama was played 
before Brahmadatta, the ruler of the Kampilya. The mention of the story 
of Brahmadatta by the Yidugaka in the Svapnavasavadatta also supports it. 
But Brahmadatta of Kampilya married the aunts of Visvamitra and he 
was older than Kama, the hero of the drama. If this anachronism does not 
stand in the way, we shall be happy to carry our play wright? Bhasa even 
•to a date anterior to the father of poetry, Yalmlki himself. Damaka’s 
uneasiness in spite of good royal attendance upon him was due to Karpa’^ 
indifference to his valuable advice. The description of this mental « 
attitude resembles both in thought and expression the speech of Yasan- 
taka in the Svapnanataka and a remarkable passage is found in the 
Mattavilasa of Mahendra, 

tfp#<JTfsr f%ar i 

In spite of the* large extraction of expression from several dramas the 
play as a whole preserves an individuality and it may be ascribed without 
hesitation to the author of the Svapnavasavadatta, the Avimaraka, the 
Karnabhara and the Carudatta. Regarding the portions borrowed from 
the Mattavilasa of Mahendra one is non-plussed to venture an opinion. 
Kor Mahendra wrote a number of dramas as known from bis inscription 
of Mamancmr, only two of which, the Bhagavadajjuka and the Mattavilasa 
are extant and they possess perfect individuality. We must hesitate to 
attribute plagiarism to Mahendra and we confess our inability to appre- 
ciate the editor of Bhasa’s dramas in branding Kalidasa and others who 
are considered by him as raiders on the beauties of Bhasa. If the thirteen 
dramas already published* could be the production of a single author — 
may he be Bhasa, Candraka or Sudraka — the Darn aka must also take a 
seat in the list. m 

The Traivikicama is a play of unique character. It is in fact only 
a prologue where the Sutradhara pointing to a picture of Bali and 
Yamana as exhibited in the famous Trivikramavatara relates the 
11 
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encounter of Yamana and Bali. She is eager to hear it. The stiory is 
narrated in noble sentiment and the Bharatavakya closes the play. Now 
if this is the main plot then there is no prologue and the form is devoid 
of all action and is no better than mere narration. But the expression Is 
powerful and resembles Bhasa’s at his best. This play has been men- 
tioned in a work called Sakuntalacareana where one more play of Bhasa’s 
type has been 'cited which is not yet available to us. Its name is 
Qand alar am av ana. 

The assigning of the thirteen dramas by their editor to a single 
author is due to the common expressions, common form of prologue and 
the common ending in several dramas. They are ascribed to Bhasa 
because the Svapnavasavadatta goes in the name of Bhasa according to 
Bajasekhara, Three or four verses ara found quoted by Yamana and 
others. Kautilya gives a verse found in the Prabijnayaugandbarayana. 

We shall examine these statements in the light of the new discoveries. 

• 

With regard to the bsgianing g! the benediction after Nandi, the same* 
•feature prevails in a ho3t of dramas whose authorship is clearly known, 
viz 1, the Padmaprabhrbaka of Sudraka, the Ubhayabhisarika of Yararuci, 
the Dhurbavita of Isvarasena, the Bhagavadajjuka of Mahendra, the 
Kaumudimahotsava of Vijjika, the Ascaryacudamani of Saktibhadra, the 
Saugandhikapaharana of Nilakaptha, tshe Yinavasavadatta of Sudraka 
and the Nalabhyudaya of an unknown author. The common 
Bharatavakya which speaks of Bajasihma raises a presumption 
whether these dramas have anything to do with the Pailava kings 
Sihmavignu or his son Mahendra. Bajasihma was a common title 
of the Pailavas and the epithet is found in D&ndin’s Avanbisundarl where 
he mentions Sihmavignu. The verse quoted by Afthinavagupta from 
the Svapnavasavadatta is not found in the available Svapna, and the 
scholars like Bboja, Kuntala, and Abhinavagupta are very reliable when 
they mention any name. The verse from PratijnayaugandharayaTia 
given by Oanakya is said by its commentator, Misra Madhavayajva. as 
taken from Manual ti. 


I JT3*TfcT^r grms'rtersb l 


Thus Kautilya himself gives the source. Manumfci may be 
caksu$iya, available in Malabar. 

• 

It means that both Kautilya and Bhasa must have had recourse to 
the same original. This fact will debilitate the only argument for the 
priority of Bhasa to Kautilya. The other argum&ibs advanced by Bhasa’s 
editor may be useful in seconding rather than in introctaokig a resolution. 
The term Svapnavasavadatta has been defined byBhoja in.'Srngaraprakasa 
(Prakasa — 12.) 
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%%\ 3j3rr stgsg^B m: 

frerc qqr sr^jfrq- gsRTR i q-rer^Trt =w f 

sqrcFWFPR qr*nnr?rmnrmq j *rr 5 r^;t ^ ^mr qi 
wt *qsrrf^ qr rqqfiicrg. n 

This definition perfectly agrees with the plot of the printed drama. 
Sardatanaya, a reputed author on Alanbara, of 1150 A.D. says of 
the Svapnavasavadatta ; 

-iTff%?rwqfsi?TfrrM y 

^ qrafTOFSTOr 3pfl=TFsrK*r +r%?i_ | 

^sttstr =q irrag# ^553; ^ri^r: ll 

«rarnreiT 5^ rtsft 1 

qft^rqi%%?Ri fm gmgsrr *r*rT 11 

^sf&sifrr ^tIjt =rT^TF%^rTT | 

T%*R?p: qRwr % qrorqr irmn%rr 1 
gf ^ 3 ^r ?r ^r ^rew mr 11 

1% it 555: fq*T qF«T 5 rqr=E 3 i% 1 

Here five points of unity are given among which, the fourth,. a verse, 
is found verbatim and the first is in the plot itself. The last is a negative 
feature. T^ae second and tfee third, that is, that Udayana looked into the 
face of Padmavati with the charming facial mark where the dexterity of 
Vasavadatta’s hand was yisibie to him and he exclaims that she was not 
dead and in the next he sbop3 her from going out of the Samudragrha in 
a pitiful tone. These are not found in the extant drama. This absence 
lends colour to the theory of some Malabar scholars that Bhasa’s original 
-work was either condensed or refitted by the Sakyars, a sect of professional 
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players in Malabar. Our Dam aka will support the same theory though I 
cannot accept it without further evidence. 

In fe&e Yinavasavadatta of Sudraka the sixth act seems to contain 
an under-plot or a sub-drama exhibited on the stage in the presence of 
Udayana and Vasavadatfca, The verse of that sub-drama, that is, ndndl 
bears strong resemblance with the * ndndl verse of Madhyamavyayoga and 
even the last verse exhibits Bhasa’s rare alliterative tendency. This 
cannot fos explained without assuming that Sudraka has some hand in 
their productions either as a patron or author. To ascribe the Yinavasava- 
datta to Bhasa is a daring step, for in style and thought it differs from 
the series of Bhasa if not superior to any of them. The first verse of It 
Is found quoted under Sudraka. 

In conclusion wa have to suspend our final opinion about the 
authorship # of all these dramas coming out of the perishing sritdla leaves 
of Malabar, which is still the bast repository of the only Indian treasure 
# which makes India, until more tangible evidences come forth. 

^rFficrr y 



“THE AUTHORSHIP OF THE DHYMIKlRIKlS n 

BY 

MR. A. SANKARAN, B.A., (HONS.), MADRAS* 

The Dhvanyaloka, printed in the Kavyamala, consists of pome basic 
karikas and prose comments thereon called Vrbti. Is is accepted that 
the author of the Vrtti is the great Kashmirian poet and critic Amanda- 
vardhana, but the Karikas have been of doubtful authorship. On the 
basis of the apparent distinction between Karikakara and Yrbfcikara 
occasionally made by Abhinavagupta, the eminent commentator on the 
Dhvanyaloka, (See pp. 1, 12, 59, 60, 123, etc.) Dr. Buhler and the 
learned editors of the work, conjectured that the Karikas should have been 
written by one different from Anandavardhana. the author of the Vrtti. 
Professors Jacobi and Keith and Dr. De support this contention, and the 
last of them further suggests that Abhinavagupta gives readings of some 
Karikas different from those of the Vrttikara. (Sea Kavyaiobalocaua IV, 
*Dr. De, Calcutta University pp, 3, 23, f.n. 15 and 16.) It is attempted 
here to prove on the basis of very reliable evidences fehas the Karikas 
%!so were written by none other than Anandavardhana himself. 

Here, two relevant texts from the Abhinava-bharati — an erudite 
Commentary on the Natyasastra by Abhinavagupta— may be cited. 

Chap. XIV. p. 367. Gr. 0. Mss. Library, Madras. 

mj.) (R?)WTf%?r: | fcRJRIcq*- 

i JTfoi^rntr it ff#^rr 

i rrwrOTr%{ srl^ 

Voi. ii, p, 385. 

In the first text, Anandavardhana is represented to have taken some 
suggestions from Bharata regarding the suggestivenass of words and 
their Components and put them down as etc. This 

etc. begins a karika of the Dhvanyaloka (III, 16 & Page 153) and nowhere 
in the Vr*ti of that work does this expression occur. Now, the same 
Abhinavagupta who is relied upon to establish the difference between 
Karikakara and Vrbtikara unmistakably assigns the authorship of the 
karika to Anandavardhana, In the second text also, Abhinava refers to 
. Anandavardhana*as discussing fully the place of alankaras in poetry and 
expressing his well considered views on the subject in the two texts which 
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begin thus (i) II, 18. and N^Irfc^Rct^r 

II, 19. These excerpts are from the Karikas of the Dhvanyaloka p. 88 ; 
and as if tj clear any doubt regarding their source, Abhinava distinctly 
expresses that to be the Sahrdayaloka — another name of the Dhvanyaloka 
— and he incidently mentions hie own Commentary thereon called the 
Locana where he too has fully expatiated on that subject. 

In addition to this strong testimony of Abhinava to Anandavar- 
dhana’s auothorsbip of the Karikas, there are many other evidences in the 
Dhvanyaloka itself which distinctly favour the above view. On pp. 130, 
and 220 of the Locana, Abhinava makes the following remarks fc 

mr&vs' (£* iso) 

(P, 219-20). In the Sanskrit language, the suffix 3737 or used in this 

manner (see Panin i III, 4, 21 and VII, 1*37). When two actions peformed 
by a single agent are desired to be conveyed, the suffix 3x37 or is added 
to that root which refers to the prior action a,g. §3731 ' 

Similarly, in the above extracts, the agent of or should 

be the same as the agent of Now the agent of expounds- 

i,e. he is the Vrttikara that explains everything. The agent of srrf says 
or states. What does he state ? etc. and srspFF etc. which are two 

Karikas III.2, and III. 42, that is, he is the Karikakara. Panini’s rale 
quoted above requires these agents, Karikakara and Vrttikara to be 
identical. 

Further, Abhinava comments on STTcflt (Dhvanya- 
loka P. 11) thu 3 ; ^ 

T%7T% f%]% 

Abhinava here interprets Anandavardhana as having incidentally 
Inscribed his own name so that be might be enshrined for ever in the 
hearts of all intelligent critics for expounding this Science to them Such 
an act on the part of Anandavardhana will be a vain arrogation if he 
has not been the first exponent of the theory of Dhvani. Again, 
Anandavardhana expressly claims to have been the originator of this 
theory and that thereby he has laid all learned men under a deep debt 
of gratitude to him. P. 144, 

•f-Nofce here ajtiirgcrfr H Morever, in fete opening karika a. 

promise is held out that the writer would expound' the nature of Dhvan 
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for the pleasure of Sahrdayas and this promise is not slated to have been 
fulfilled in the last karika as might naturally be expected, but it is done 
so only in the last versa of the Yrfcfci. Ananda who inscribes his name in 
the last verse further takes credit for having carried out the resolve made 
in the first karika, viz,, the exposition of Bhvani — the most real and 
striking characteristic of poetry. He also states that there was but a 
sparkling of the theory of Dhvam in the minds of wise men before him. 
Had the author of the Karikas bean different from Ananda, the above 
remarks, in the face of the numerous Karikas, should certainly be a gross 
perversion of truth and an unwarranted arrogation of originality which 
the meanest of men would not be capable of. Far ba u from .Anandavar- 
dhana, the great poet critic who is so very scrupulous and generous as to 
abstain from mentioning the faults of poets even where they actually exist. 

Above all, the literary tradition is in complete accord with the view 
that Ananda was the author of the Karikas also. Eunteka in his 
%SfTn%^rf%cr pp. 69, 70, quota the verse cTT^T SFT £?[% etc. of Anandavar- 
dhana {Dhvani p. 62) and says that Dhvanikara has clearly explained* 
tjie suggesfciveness and the suggested sense therein. Kuntaka lived only 
a little more than a century after Ananda and he was also a Kashmirian. 
He distinctly identifies the Dhvanikara, that is, the author of the Karikas 
with Ananda. Mahimabhatta, a younger contemporary of Kuntaka and 
Abhinava, cites the Karikas and the prose vrfcfcis under the name of Dhva- 
nikara (Yyaktiviveka, pp. 1, 11, etc.) thus identifying the author of both. 
Ksamendra a pupil of Abhinava and a great poet and critic quotes the 
Dhvanikarika, etc., (Ill 24, p. 172} in his Aucilyavioara- 

carca (p, 134) in the name of Anandavardhana. Mamma ta and all the 
writers on poetics that came after him do not at all discriminate between 
Dhvanikara and Ananda. He is indeed a bold man who, knowing 
this unbroken and unanimous tradition, would complacently brush it aside 
and remark that these writers completely confuse between the Dhvanikara 
and Anandavardhana. Surely there is no confusion in them. It is 
only imposed from outside to suit an untenable theory. 

Again, prepossessed with this distinction between Vrttikara and 
Karikakara Dr. De has misunderstood a passage of Abhinava and he 
Imagines thab Abhinava reads the Karika differently from Ananda — a 
procedure that would certainly favour the above distinction, (f>ee S. K. 
De. Kavy&iokalocana. Chap. I Y. Intro, P. 3. Text P. 23, F.n. 15 & 16.) Lei 
me cite the two texts. 

_ fNf* ♦ 

sRSRrara’.srnP 
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5R[ *fn% I Karika IV, 8. Dhvanyaloka, p. 243 — 44. 


Abhinava comments on this thus 

rs C\ 


^T^T?Ti RR«P=R I 


wNr && u 

#■ | ®F*n-g sn=«r: *pwito«SR: m ’TRWi^r ^3^- 

3?^RRrsf^^Rg[ 31%^ Loeana IV, n. 23. 


The term means that which supplies an ellipsis. Ananda is 

in the habit of supplying these ellipses to many of the karikas. Being a 
poet, his words occasionally come out in metrical form. One such 
upaskara is which, being written along with the 

Karikas in * the palm leaf manuscripts used by the editors, is 
evidently mistaken' by them for a portion of the Karika and treated 
fey them as such in the printed text. Probably had 3TT3» been 

r 

In the form of a quarter of a verse, they would have iacluded that also r 
in the karika. Abhinava, fully anticipating this probable error, clearly 
Indicates here what the karika is and what the upiskara is as he does 
elsewhere. But the learned editors of the work may be excused, for 
they had no access at that time to Abhinava’s commentary on 
this chapter, and where they had it, they were careful in reading the 
text correctly, e.g. t Bee p. 118 Loeana c rf^T- 

1 4 t'bTC: . Here is in the form of a quarter of a 

verse, but correctly understanding Abhinava, they have treated it as part 
of the Vrtfci. Dr. De, imagining that what is printed in bold type is 
invariably the Karika as known to Ananda-Vardhana, discovers a 
difference between the readings of Ananda and Abhinava. Surely Ananda 
did not prepare the Nirpaya Sagar Edition. I The Karika text has to be 
determined with reference to Abhinava’s comments and it should be as 
-given in the Loeana IV, page 23. Dc. De misunderstood the Loeana and 
found it convenient to use it in favour of his theory. 

When there are so many evidences which clearly identify Ananda 
with Dhvanikara, the only evidence which apparently favours the 
opposite view — viz,, the distinction occasionally made by Abhinava 
•between Vrbtikara and Karikakara — loses its |orce ; and it kas to be 
explained differently. Probably Abhinava desired, in order to facilitate 
bis comments, to keep the Karikas distinct from the Vrfefci, and he 
achieved it by referring to their author in his two capacities as Vrbtikara 
and Karikakara. This procedure of first stating the fundamental princi- 
ples in short Karikas and then commenting elaborately on them is 
quite common among writers of that period. Kuntaka, K$3mendra, 
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Mammafea, Udayanacarya and other writers adopt this method of 
exposition. And if they refer In the Vrtti to additional facts not touched 
upon in the Karikas, it would be far from truth to suggest on that basis 
any difference between the author of the Karikas and the Vrtti. "Further 
the habit of splitting their own Karikas and commenting on them in parts 
has also been in vogue among writers like Mammata and Udayanacarya. 
It would on the other hand argue the identity of authorship as the writers 
themselves treat these portions of the Karikas to be headlines of para- 
graphs or sections in the Vrtti. 

Thus it is shown that this distinction between Anandavardhana 
and Dhvanikara rests on slender grounds* and according to the express 
statements of Ananda and Abhinava together with the practice of the 
innumerable writers on Sanskrit Poetics it is undoubtedly proved that 
the author of the Dhvanikarikas is none other than the great Kashmirian 
poet-acritio Anandavardhanacarya. 


12 



A FEW OB8ERYATION3 OH THE TRIMETER YERSES 

OF THE RAMAYANA AND THE MAHlRHARATA. 

BY 

PROF, K. A. SUBBAHMANYA IYER, M.A„ LUGKNOW. 

Sanskrit literature, from the Vedas down to the works belonging to 
the last stages in its history, presents a large variety of metres through 
which widely different modes of thought and feeling have found expres- 
sion. These metres have their own history and attempts have been 
made to trace it. The whole body of Vedio literature is written in 
dimeter or trimeter verses in which the number of syllables and not the 
order in which they follow one another, that is to say, the rytbm is the 
main consideration. Stanzas are composed chiefly of four verses : but 
those having less or more are not rare. The chief characteristic of 
Vedic metre, however, is the lack of fixity in the rytbm of each verse. 
Ancient Sanskrit writers on prosody have also taken the number of syl- 
lables in each verse as their basis for the classification of Vedic metres. 
They have not attempted to detect any rytbm in Vedic poetry, while 
they knew that rythm was the characteristic of later Sanskrit poetry, 
Where there is indefiniteness and lack of fixity in Vedic poetry, 
namely, in rythm and in the number of verses com Dosing each stanza 
there is fixity and rigidity in classical poetry. Not merely is the number 
of syllables in each verse Quite unalterable, but the rythm is also fixed. 
Stanzas are always formed of four verses. The chief characteristic of 
classical poetry, however, is that verses have gone beyond the dimeter 
and trimeter systems. The number of syllables in each verse can be 
anything between eight and thirty or even more, a striking fact as 
compared with Vedic poetry. 

To find out by what processes and under what influences such 
remarkable changes were brought about is the task of the historian of 
Sanskrit metres. As was remarked before, attempts have been made to 
trace the development of Sanskrit prosody by more than one scholar, but, 
so far, Vedic metre has been more carefully studied than the metres of later 
times. Following upon the highly interesting articles of Oldenberg on Vedic 
Metre in his “ Die Hymnen des Rg-Veda ” VoL I, came Arnold’s 11 Vedic 
Metre '* which is a very detailed study of the subject which the title 
itself aanounces. Arnold’s work has a double interest. Firstly, it is an 
attempt to throw light on the rythm of Vedic metres, an qjement not 
recognised by ancient Sanskrit writers. ArnolS believes to have discovered 
both in the dimeter and trimeter verses of the Veda certain metrical 
preferences and that these metrical preferences have their history within 
fche^period covered by the Veda, Secondly, Arnold has attempted 
chronologically to arrange the Vedio mantras on the basis of their 
rythm. He believes to have found out the history of the rythm of the 
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mantras and asserts that it is possible to assign a particular mantra to 
an earlier or later stage of development according to Its internal rytbm. 
No doubt the results achieved by Arnold have not met with a chorus of 
approval from scholars* chiefly because of their indefiniteness ; but the 
fact remains that they are interesting and well worthy of our 
consideration. 

Not unlike the Veda are the epics* chiefly the Mahabharata, in that 
they are the creations of an age and not of a particular time and author. 
Students of Sanskrit literature know the difficulty of using the Maha- 
bharata as evidence in their researches into Indian antiquity, As 
the Mahabharata is obviously the creation of a long period of time, 
extending probably over centuries, it is necessary, if possible, to 
arrange its different parts chronologically and if that is not 
now possible for the whole epic, to do so wherever it is possible. 
In this attempt at arranging the different parts chronologically or pick- 
ing out the older portions from the later ones, it is possible fee 
adopt many guides : language, style, subject-matter, ideas sic .. but we 
hold boat mesra also ought to tall us something about the age of a parti- 
cular passage. It would be desirable to do for the Mahabharata what 
Arnold has done for the Vedas, except that more definiteness in the 
results should be aimed at. 

The task is an immense one and will necessarily carry one far beyond 
the epics into other fields of Sanskrit literature, nay, even to Pali and 
Prakrt literature. The metres of the Mahabharata have indeed been 
studied before, along with those of other works, by Dr. Kiihnan in his 
“Die Tristub-Jagati-Familie. Ikre rythmische Beschaffenheit und 
Entwieklung,” The results achieved by Dr. Kuhnan in connection with 
the history of Sanskrit metre are highly interesting and have been 
accepted by scholars. But in Dr. Kuhnan’s work, the study of the 
metres of the Mahabharata, is only part of a much wider study, 
covering the trimeter verses of the whole period of Sanskrit 
literature, as well as of Pali literature, no doubt a very ambitious work. 
The present paper has no such pretensions. It is only an attempt to 
record a few observations concerning the trimeter verses of the Maha- 
bharata, with the hope that they may form the starting point of a more 
detailed and thorough research in the future by scholars who have more 
leisure than the author of the present paper. 

The epics, the Ramayaria and the Mahabharata are for the most 
part written in anustup , i.c.,*in dimeter verses, which are developments of 
the dimeter verses of the Vedas. No doubt these epic dimeter 
verses have their owrb peculiarity and if studied with patience 
and care, will yie # ld results that will be of use in determining the 
chronology of the different parts of the epics, especially, of' the Maha- 
bharata. But we have had, through lack of- time and leisure, to exclude 
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them from our survey. All that we will do here is to present a few facts 
concerning the trimeter verses of the Bam ay ana and the Mahabbarata. 

Though both the epics are composed chiefly in dimeter verses* 
there ar£ a great number of trimeter verses in both. But whereas 
in the Bamayana, they are all found at the end of sargas, thereby 
conforming to she general practice of changing the metre at the 
end of sargas, no such rule is observed in the bigger epic. In the 
Bam ay ana, the rule is to have at the end of a sarga, composed mainly or 
entirely of dimeter verses, one trimeter stanza, usually Vamsastfaafoila or 
Indravajra. Stanzas having more than one trimeter stanza at the end or 
having no such stanza at all are not however uncommon. Sargas 
composed entirely in trimeter verses are also found here and there in the 
Sundara and Yuddhakaudas, but they are very few in number, only about 
five in each. The following table will show at a glance the total number 
of sargas in each Kanda and the number of sargas having final trimeter 
stanzas. * 




TABLE 

I. 

«n 

Name of the Kanda. 

Total number of 
sargas. 

Sargas having 
final trimeter^ 
stanzas. 

Balakanda 



77 

15 

Ayodhyakanda 

... 

... 

119 

166 

Aranyakanda 

... 

... 

75 

53 

Ki§kindhakarida 

... 

... 

67 

46 

Sundrakanda 

... 

... 

68 

43 

Yuddhakanda 

... 

... 

128 

100 


These trimeter verse3 are distinguished by their regularity and close 
adherence to the rules regulating classical prosody. There are four verses 
in each stanza and they are absolutely symmetrical in rythm and in the 
number of syllables composing them. The result is that they can all be 
brought under the well-known metres of the classical period, as the 
following analysis of the trimeter verses of the Ayodhyakapda will show. 


TABLE II. 
Ayodhyakanda. 


p, Name of metre. 

Number. 

Vamsastha ... . ... 

G 1 

f 

121 

Upajati 

... 

67 

Upendravajra 

« #<Y 

12 

Indravajra ... 

... 

4 

Ary a ... ... ... 

... 

“ 1 
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As the only difference between Upajati, Xnarav&jra and Upendra- 
vaj ra is that, In the first, all the verses do not begin with a long syllable, 
and in the second, all begin with a long sellable and in the third, all begin 
with a short syllable, they might, for all practical purposes, be considered 
as one. This would mean that there are only two groups of trimeter 
verses in tb8 Ayodhyakanda, the Indravajra-Upendravajra-Upajati group 
and the Yamsastha group. We have no doubt that an analysis of the 
final stanzas of the other Kandas will yield practically the same result. 

From tae above-mentioned facts, it appears that the stanzas of the 
Ramayana partake of the regularity and symmetry of rythm of the 
classical metres, while they preserve at the same time something of their 
ancient character in that they remain still within the dimeter and 
trimeter systems. 

If wa now turn to the Mahabharafea, we find a different state of 
things. Here again, the main body of the epic is written in dimeter 
verses, but in each one of the 18 parvans that go to make up the graa| 
epic, there are many groups of trimeter stanzas which form an interesting 
subject of study. Even a superficial glance at them is enough for one to 
notice that they have not been introduced in obedience to the tradition of 
changing the metre at the end of a sarga. They usually form whole 
adhy ay as by themselves, while there are a great many which come in the 
middle of adhyayas, There is however one feature and that, an import- 
ant one, in which these verses resemble those of Ramayapa, namely 
that they remain within the dimeter* trimeter systems. Weil, now, we 
consider this an important point, for according to us, this is a sign of 
antiquity in Sanscrit literature. A composition in which the verses 
invariably remain within this system must belong, if not to the Vedic 
period, at least to a period in which the distinct features of the classical 
period had not yet developed themselves. Such, for instance , is the 
Kathopanigad, in which out of a total of 118 stanzas, 55 are composed 
of dimeter verses and 63 of trimeter verses. In the same way, in the 
Mundakopanigad, the verses are dimeter or trimeter, and never contain 
more than twelve syllables each. To take an illustration from Pali 
literature, 49 out of the 423 stanzas of the Dhammapada are composed 
of trimeter versas and the rest of dimeter verses. This is enough to 
show that a composition, while not being Vedic; mast be considered to 
be old, if jJI its poetry comes within the dimeter-trimeter systems. 

m 

While they thus resemble the trimeter verses of the Ramayapa, they 
have their own distinct features. They are distributed throughout the 
epic in groups. These groups constitute one or more adhyayas 
and are pracededfand followed by the usual dimeter verses. So placed, 
they become striking and one begins to wonder why it is that they all 
appear in groups* No doubt there are many such stanzas which do not 
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form separate adhyayas, but are inserted in the middle or at the end oi 
the adhyayas composed mainly of dimeter verses. 

Another interesting feature of these stanzas of the Mahabharata ia 
that they can be divided into two main classes. The first is composed of 
regular and symmetrical verses of the Bamayaria type and the other of 
irregular and unsymmatrical verses, akin to those found in some of the 
Upani^ads and In Pali literature. Bat it is very rarely, if ever, that these 
two kinds of verses are mixed in one and the same group. This naturally 
suggests their independent origin. The following table will show at a 
glance the symmetrical and unsymmetrieai groups in each parvan of the 
great epic. But in preparing this table, we have included only those 
groups which conscitsute separate aahyayas and those others which, 
while not forming separate adhyayas, are sufficiently large to justify 
inclusion in this table. 


Name of Parvan. 


TABLE III. 


Adhyayas which are 
composed of symmetrical 
stanzas or in which such 
sfcarms are found in large 
members. 


Adhyayas composed of 
unsymmetrieai stanzas or 
in which such stanzas are 
found in large numbers. 


Adiparvan 

Sabhaparv&n 

Yanaparvan 


Yirafcaparvan 

Udyogaparvan 


Bhi^maparvan 
Drontaparvan 
Kar^a parvan 
/ 

Saiyaparvan 

Sauptikaparvan 

Santiparvan 

Annsasanaparvan 

As vamedhikaparvan 
Mausalaparvan 


19, 23, 44, 202, 203, 
204. 

23, 24, 25 i 99, 100, 
119, 120, 121, 155, 
165, 166, 178, 179, 
185, 186, 202, 233, 
235, 237, 266, 267, 
270, 298. 

9, 10, 11, 12, 13, 58, 
66, 67, 73, 77. 

1, 2, 62. 


22, 59, 60, 80. 

50, 118, 140, 164. 
21, 31 (Half) 

16, 19. 

10 . 


1, 55, 56, 70, 81, 82, 
83, 84, 85, 86, 87. 
82, 83, 86, 87, 89, 92. 
4, 5, 34, 112, 113, 114, 
134, 135, 136, 189, 
195, 200, 271. 


38 

16, 22, 23, 24, 25, 26, 
27, 28, 29, 30, 32, 
33, 36, 37, 40, 42, 
43, 44, 48, 56, 59, 
66, 70, 181, 

20, 35, 85. 

2 . 

4, 31 (Half) 36,69, 70, 
71. 73, 74. 


177, 199, 200, 286, 62, 63, 73, 141, 305. 

32, 65, 92, 106, 108, 15. 

159, 263. 


16, 27. 
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It will be noticed from the above table that sometimes successive 
adhyayas are composed of the same kind of Stanzas and it is a characteristic 
both of the symmetrical and the nnsymmeferioal variety. Take, for 
instance, among the nn symmetrical ones. Adiparvan, adhyavas 55 "and 56 
adhyayas 81, 82, 88, 84, 85, 86, 87 ; Vanaparvan, adhyayas 112, 113, 114 ; 
Udyogaparvan, adhyayas 22, 23, 24, 25, 26, 27, 28, 29, and 30 and so on 
and among the unsymmetrical ones, Vanaparvan, adhyayas 23, 24, 25 : 
Virataparv&n, adhyayas 9, 10, 11, 12, 13 and so on. On a closer examina- 
tion, it is also found that these successive adhyayas of the same kind 
of trimeter verse generally treat of the same topic and that as soon as the 
topic comes to an and, the usual dimeter verse is resumed, and the story 
continued. For instance, adhyayas 81*87 of Adiparvan tell the story of 
Yayati and adhyaya 88 commences another topic, namely, the description 
of Puruvamsa. Again adhyayas 112 — 114 , deal with the story of B§yasrhga 
but adhyaya 115, with another subject, the tlrthayatra of Yudhi^thira. 
This can be said also of many other groups of both varieties. * The fact 
that they are composed in a metre different from the preceding and 
following passages and that each of these groups seems to be devoted to 
the treatment of one single topic gives them a detachable character and 
speaks for their independent origin. It would be hazardous to say more 
in the present state of our investigation of the subject and we must leave 
the rest for a future occasion. 

Note, — References are to the Kimaya-Sagara Press editions of the Ramayana and 
the Mababbatata. 



PATANJALI & Kl ¥YA LITERATURE PRESUMED BY HIM 

BY 

MR. K. G. SUBBAHMANYAM, b.a. HONS., MADRAS. 

The references that strike a reader of Patanjaii’a work called the 
31 Mahabh&sgya 91 most and often are those relating to the story of the 
Mahabharata. It is a point worthy of note that Patanjali quotes not from 
the epic of the Mahabharata but from works relating to the story of the 
Mahabharata. 

In commenting upon a Vartika to Paruru’s Sutra III- 2- 3 (Page 
119 Vol.*XI Bom. S.S } ) he give3 this sentence in counter illustration : — 
srariiT #er t% 3 i 

• Here a question may be raised as to whether it is a quotation at all. 
But the doubt may be cleared by a reference to an illustration in the 
same context ; — (Ibid) which could not be mistaken 
for a quotation at all. The sentence under discussion betrays a certain 
element of poetry in it and the word would be meaningless without 
a previous narration. So not only is this a quotation but it must be a 
Pada of a verse in the Upendravajra metre. We may even go to the 
length of inferring that such a verse should form part of a liter- 
ary work similar to the Sisupalavadha of Magha, based on the story of 
the Mahabharata. 

In another place while commenting upon a Vartika to Panini’s sutra 
III-1-26, (Page 36 Vol. II Bom. S. S.) Patanjali says ; — 

%% ft&m i ^ I arsrtfa (another E 

vprjSten) srwaj «irerqi%, s??r$Nr stfg fr% s 

qj*rn. i Ffqra^ra- srcrcr v 

^ (e, ;i 

Kaiyyata comments upon the above (Page 68, Vol. II Benares Edn.) 
thus : — 

<. | 5f2RT 5gT^r?T>fr«!TRrri I 
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Here from the contest one can easily infer — as has been done by 
scholars — that Patanjali refers to a dramatic performance based on the 
story of the Mababharata. In the same test it may be seen that Patan- 
jali refers also to the paintings relating to the same story. 

Incidentally a remark with reference to the exact; significance of 
the above passage on the development of the Samskrt drama 
made by A. B. Keith in his latest work on Samskrt Drama deserves our 
consideration. Referring to Kaiyyata’s explanation of the word %TPT^T: 
he says (P. 33.) that the comment is frankly obscure. But it seems to me 
that Kaiyyata tries to be very plain. He clearly differentiates the 
from the Nafeas or the actors. Even independently of Kaiyyata, we can 
boldly assert that the are different from the Natas by the fact of 

the use of the causative. Bhartrhari clearly says in his Yakyapadiya 
that the actors are the agents of ^ff|%^T^T. We can go even further and say 
, wish Sylvan Levi that sfr^PS’s were those who taugho the actors — probably 
the modern conductors and to say that performed is a clear misin- 

terpretation of the passage under discussion, and one may even venture to 
differ from Keith with regard to his doubt whether the speech-element of 
the actors was present during Patanjali’s time. Eor the words 
prove that with regard to speech and action 

were present while with regard to Granthikas speech alone was present, 
and we may say that there is a clear indication by Patanjali of the fact 
that there were present the two elements — action and speech — in the- 
drama of his time. 

Coming to the subject a careful consideration of the above references 
together with those to the chief personages in the story of the- 
Mahabbarata P&nini IY-3-98, 168, and VIII-3-95. will lead one 
to infer that the Mahabbarata was well known in the days 

of Panini, and dramatic as well as Kavya works came 

to be written about it in the days of Paranjali. It may be remarked with 

regard to the latter aspect of the matter that paintings and dramatic 

representations of a story are not possible except on a thorough and 
accurate knowledge of the details of the same, and such dramatic repre- 
sentations necessarily presuppose a literature dealing with the story which 
those dramatic representations exhibit. This supposition is strengthened 
by Patanjali*s own words in the same context ; — 

1 ^ II This is the* 

Reading accepted by *n*t5T. II 

Here Bhattoji Dikgiba interprets Patanjali as evidently referring to 
the reading of a work relating to a Puranie story in a public place where 
13 
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orthodox people have assembled and the theological aspect of such a 
reading as now popularly understood is to absolve the hearers of their 
sins. In this instance the story should be that of the Mahabbarata and 
the work must be the epic of the Mahabbarata in some shape or other. 

Scholars like Hopkins take their stand on Panini’s references to the 
personages in the MaMbbS^ata and arrive at the conclusion that the epic 
of the Mahabbarata should have had its ueucleus before P&nmi. 
Macdonell on the authority of a reference in the Asvalayana’s Grhya 
Sutras to a Bharata and a Mahabbarata the exact significance of which 
Is doubted by some scholars premises that the epic should have had its 
origin about the 5th Gen B.G. But G.V. Vaidya in his criticism of the 
Mahabharata asserts on the authority of some evidences relating to the 
history of Astronomy that the epic should have assumed its present shape 
between three to one hundred B.G., which is also not universally accepted. 
But we otr the authority of Patanjali’s references — specially the one 
above quoted — together with Panini's references, can arrive at th6 
"conclusion that the epic of the Mahabharata in some shape or other 
should have been at least three centuries old to have gained such a 
widespread popularity as to be considered sacred and as to be incor- 
porated in dramatic works and paintings during Patanjali’s time. 
Taking into consideration the date of Patanjali and the accepted date 
for Panini W9 fix the date of the neuoleus of the epic of the Maha- 
bharata about 450 B.G. 

Another historically noteworthy quotation by Patanjal is : — 
“ wmswenzfcr II (Vol. II, P. 165. N. S. Edn.) 

This extract is identified by scholars as the last Pada of the 
following verse quoted by K?3mendra in his Aucityavicaracarca and 
attributed to Kumarad&9a : — (K&vyamala I, P. 244.) 

3TT% I 

This may lead to the inference that Patanjali should have been later 
than Kumaradasa which is yet to be proved. We knew Kumaradasa 
■only as the author of Janaki harass, which is only incompletely available 
In print and completely available only in manuscript form. In the 
Janakihararta as known to us the verse quoted above is * not found and 
the author of the verse, like several other quotations by Patanjali is 
^et to be identified. 

* a 

Another interesting quotation is:— (Vol. II, P. 167 Bom. 8.S.) 

qpsrrg- wn% n 
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This extract; can be identified as the one half of a verse quoted by 
the commentator to Vatsyayana’s Kama Sutras in his commentary 
called the Jayamangala : — Page 22 Cfaowk. S.S.) 

=eilf : — 

<T=3T% jtstt; tt 

srrnflf 5CT3T fij; gCT5N>*T:t| II 

Unfortunately for us the commentator does not tell us the work 
from which he quotes or whom ha quotes. 

There are many other quotations by Patanjali in his work which go 
to show that classical literature of the dramatic and other types should 
have"reached a considerable stage of development in his time. 













ARTAKHSIR BAPAK— FOUNDER OF THE 
S AS AN IAN ZOROASTRIAN EMPIRE OF IRAN. 

BY 

Dr. P. N. DARU WALLA, ll.d. (London), b.a.. ll.v. (Bombay), 

Barr is ter -at 'Law. 

The following paper gives a critical account on the subject of political, 
social and religious condition of Iran during the Sasanian Sovereignty of 
its illustrious founder Artakhsir Bapak. This subject is of very great 
interest to those who take interest in ancient history of Persia* The 
reoenfi discoveries of rock inscriptions made by recent travellers and 
scholars have opened the eye of the world about the greatness and 
•eminence that prevailed during the beginning of the Sasanian Empire 
after its downfall and it behoves us to critically examine the materials 
from the writings, inscriptions, coins and old books that are existing. 

Artakshir Bapak the subject of this paper flourished after the 
Achemenian Kings of this name in Armenia. The shorter form is 
Ar taxi as. He was among the dynasts of Persia who ruled independently 
during the Parthian period. One of these became the founder of the new 
Persian or Sasanian Empire in 226 A. D. The Greek and Roman writers 
mention only his victory over the Parthians and his wars with Rome. 
The trustworthy tradition of the origin of the power from Persian sources 
is preserved by the Arabian Historian Tabari. According to him he was 
the second son of Bapak, the offspring of Sasanian parents after whom 
the dynasty is named. Bapak was the ruler of the district of Ispaker near 
Persepolis which had fallen to ruins. Many legends have been told of 
his early life, and the romantic account of his adventures has been given 
by Chroniclers. He had suffered much owing to independent spirit and 
daring nature. His great ambition was to restore Zoroastrian civilisation 
and relgion in Persia and in countries which he conquered. He waged 
war against Idolatry by destroying the worship of Dragon. The records 
give accounts of his military achievements and triumphs in battle* 
against the Kurds, Medians, Parthians and Armenians. The epic of 8hah 
Namah by Ffrdusi narrates the main events of the reign of this great 
monarch Bundahishm, Atberuni, Masudi contain accounts of the greatness 
and goodness of this great Monarch. A genealogy of Artakhsir is given in 
Bundahishm as follows:— He belonged to a priestly family of kings. His 
father Susan was descended from pure Zoroastrian line of Kayanian 
Monarohs His* mother was a daughter of Bapak, the frontier ruler of 
Pars. FirduBi refers to Susan the fourth as the father of this hero and 
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as a descendants of Bahmen, son of Asfendiar. Alberuni and Masudi give, 
chronology of this hero with soma variations. According to other accounts 
Artakhsir was an adopted son of Bapak and we find the inscription of 
Artak heir son of Bapak, on coins. The Sasanian coins in Palhvi rock 
inscriptions contain reference to this hero. Tnese coins indicate that 
Artakhsir had been a joint rulsr of Fars with his father Bapak. He 
_ assumed the Royal authority in Iran and struck coins on which we find 
his image surrounded by words which mean Mazdayanian, Lord Artakhsir 
the King of Iran, These coins were struck before he assumed the title 
of the Emperor. The latest coins of his reign contain an impression as 
Mazlayantan Lord Artakhsir, King of Kings of Iran of spiritual origin 
from the Deity and on the reverse we find a fire altar with the words 
meaning the light of Artakhsir. The inscription on relief of Naksha 
Rustim and Naksh-Rajab contain reference to the father and the son. The 
cave inscription at Hajiabad near Persepolis refer to the chief adven- 
tures of his hero aad indicate that he was called king of kings of Iran 
of good principles. (See Syke’s History of Persia, Vo! I pages 422-429; * 
Browne's Literary History of Persia 127-152). The inscriptions also 
record his great deeds of an enthronement of the great Fire of Fires in 
different cities, and development of the recourses necessary for the growth 
of priest hood and Zoroastrian religion on the one hand and of the 
suppression of the curalty of noble men. The Sasanian Pahlvi literature 
contains accounts on the coins, and inscriptions existing with reference to 
his heroic efforts in spreading Zoroastrian religion and civilisation, Dinkard, 
Bundashan, Zandi Vohaman Yast and Madigani Ghachram contain an 
account of the deeds of this monarch in th8 religious renaissance 
that followed his advent to the throne. From the study of Dinkard we 
find that Artakhsir gave very strong impetus to the studies of Mazday* 
asnian regulations under the guidance of his high priest Totar. The old 
Iran Indian Greek and Roman Works were consulted with a view to get 
the authentic accounts of Zoroastrian faith and culture. He also took 
great pains to spread knowledge of calendar of seasons of the year, 
‘Geography, Astronomy, Astrology, Hygiene, and Philosophy of original 
creation. The king ordered correct copies of religious and scientic works 
to be prepared not only for the use of the Royal libraries but also for the use 
of the youth of his vast Empire in different cities which he had conquered. 
There used to be open discussions in arguments before the Royal 
Princes in^wbich learned men took part with a view to show the 
excellence of the Zoroastrian faith and culture. The Sedgarr Nash is 
the first book of the Zoroastrian sacred literature in which greatness of 
this hero is prophesied. The Zoroastrian Sovereignty is divided into seven 
ages which are called (1) golden (2) silver (3) copper (4) brazen (5) tin 
(6) steel (7) iron periods and Abura Muzda refers to th* prophet about 
the events which are to happen in these seven periods. According to that 
account Artakhshir and his son Bapak are placed in the fourth period or 
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brazen period and are entitled to bs called the destroyer of idolatry from 
the world. We find references to games of Chatfarang and "Vine 
Artakhshir in these records. These records appear to have been compiled in 
the middle of the 6tb century (A D.) by the vazir of Sasanian king Kushru 
the first. The Shanama of 3? irdusi the poet who flourished in the 10th 
century confirms the earlier existence and composition of earlier text. 
Firdusi made use of Palhvi Karname Artakhshir along with the accounts 
given by Arabian and Persian writers and traditions. There are also 
Western, Armenian and Mahomadan historians who have written on this 
Sasanian Epoch and a critical study of this period enables us to get an 
insight into the advanced state of eivilizisioo at that time. (Jackson, 
Travels into Persia and Dbala, Zoroastrian civilisation). Sasanian Kings 
were regarded as Divine kings. The doctrine of Divine Eight of Kings in 
Persia was maintained by Artakhsir Bapak. This doctrine has played a 
great important part in the history of Europa and Asia and was accepted 
by various nations of the world. Passion for philosophical speculation is 
a characteristic feature of Persian thought. Sir John Maleom writes “ the 
fame of this monarch Artakhsir had spread in every direction and 
different state wiliingly sought the protection of this monarch. The 
Eulers of the east and west vied with one another in sending their 
courtiers and ambassadors to the Court of the Persian Kings. He 
effected evolution in this country by great statesmanship ” (History 
of Persia, Vol. I, page 72). 

This monarch had four great qualities. They were 1. True and 
intimate magnanimity of soul, 2. Beal goodness of disposition, 3. Firm- 
ness enough to repress all who went out of their proper ranks, 4. Princi- 
ples of conduct which prevented those who obeyed him from ever 
entertaining any fears regarding their property, their honour or their lives. 

POLITICAL EEFOEMS. 

He introduced political and military reforms. He introduced militia 
or enforced military service to train the youths of his empire with a view 
to encourage riding and use of bow and arrow. The attention was directed 
towards formation of religious and moral character. Learned writers and 
speakers were given a piominent seat of honour in his Court. Malclom 
says that Arthakshir was learned and wise and was the author of two works. 
The Karnamahe was written by him and contains the account of his travels 
and enterprises. The second work contains maxims drawn from his own 
experience a fed judgment. An unjust king according to him was like a 
lion in the field. The rulers were commanded to place their reliance 
upon the Deity because under the favour and proteocion of God the Crown 
of happiness had been secured by him. Eaiigion cannot exist without a 
state and a state cwanot exist without religion. The throne of a king*is 
shaken when he is unjust, when he favours mean and unqualified persons 
.and elevates them above those who are worthy and qualified. 

14 
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His advice to his son was " never forget that, as a king, you are at 
once the protector of religion and of your country. Consider the altar 
and throne as inseparable. They must sustain each other. The sovereign 
without** a religion is a tyrant. May your administration be such as to 
bring on a future day the blessing of those whom God has confided to our 
paternal care upon both your memory and mine/ 5 

STUDY OF JURISPRUDENCE. 

Those that are interested in the study of jurisprudence will find 
many legal concepts relating to Civil and Oriminal Law. The writer of 
this paper desires to place a critical survey of legal ideas which can be 
obtained from the study of this period. Law and Beligion are regarded 
as one whole subject in Sasanian Iran. The Jurists of the new empire 
look to the Avestan books as the source of law. Codification was made 
of the Avestan works. The work of interpreting the legal texts was given 
to priests who were appointed Judges in different parts of the empire and 
the high priest was the highest judicial authority in the land (Dinkard* 
Voi. II, page 69j. Tne Judges were very learned and were above currup- 
tion. Justice was done evenly to the rich and poor. The highest 
ecclesiastical officer administered Justice. The king was the ultimate 
judicial authority on earth as he was representative of God, the Divine 
Law giver Hormazd. 


PUNISHMENT. 

The punishment of death or mutilation could not be inflicted without 
the approval of the Emperor. The Judge has to discriminate between 
true and false evidence. Any insincere person is not regarded as a 
reliable witness (Dinkard Yol. 15, Book 8, Page 15) The rules are laid 
down for the number of witnesses that were required to be trustworthy. 

OATHS AND ORDEALS. 

In this matter oath of the parties played valuable part in a trial, 
A very important part in the administration of justice was played by 
oaths and ordeals. Ordeals of various kinds such as by water, fire, lead, 
are also described to assist the judge in the administration of justice. 
Turning to the substantive law we find a very developed form of the law 
of contracts. # 


SUBSTANTIVE LAW. *' 

{ a ) Law of Contract. 

The Persians attached great importance to the binding character of 
promises, and the Civil Law regarded a promise as sacrgd and was binding, 
Contracts were inviolable. Mithra an angel is regarded as the deity of 
truth and guardian of good faith among men, Mithra means contracts 
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Nikadnn Mask deals with the subject; of contracts, and the results that 
follow from proper observance, or violation of contract (Dinkard Yol. 15 
Book 8, 19, 116, page 82), Contracts hold good for all parsons irrespec- 
tive of faith. Contracts are of various kinds, viz., 1. Hand contract ; 
this contract is entered into by the parties potting their hands 
together and agreeing to fulfil certain conditions, 2. Oral contract; 
by word of mouth, 3. Sheep contract ; in this the parties agree to 
forfeit to the lender the value of a sheep. 4. Ox contract was similar 
to sheep contract, 5. Man contract stands security for a party* 
6. Land contract in which the piece of land or its evidence in value is 
pawned by the debtor (Vandidad 4. 1*4), 

The importance of a promise is based upon religious sanction enforced 
by Civil sanction as wall and is based upon the ethical and moral 
teaching of Zoroastrianism which inculcates that good word, good thought 
and good deed should be the basic principle of life. 


• (b) Law of Property. 

Wq find ideas on ownership of property fully formed. Property of 
StfboesBion seven kinds was not accepted as a security. We find 

ideas which relate to succession of Law. The person 
who made a will should be possessed of sound disposing mind. (Dardis- 
tani Dinni translated from B. Y. Text in sacred books of these Yol. 18.) 
If a man died intestate leaving widow, sons and unmarried daughters* 
the widow, receives twice as much as the sons and daughters. If any 
of the sons or daughters was blind or oripled, he or she was entitled to get 
twice ae much as one son or daughter that was of sound body. 


PERSONAL LAW. 

The law of guardianship. The widow was the guardian of the 

Guardianship °k^ ren an ^ property and it was the duty of the 

mother to maintain them. (Dardistani Dinni.) 

There was a system of adoption based on religious grounds with a 
view to secure happiness to the deceased in the next 
(h) Adoption. vvorld and also to carry on the work of management 
of the property of the deceased after his death. The Palhvi word Sator 
means an adopted son and is used for religious and civil purposes. The* 
mother was a natural guardian of the family and the property of the 

deceased. In the absence of a widow other members of the fafhily of 

the deceased were eligible ^ for guardianship. The high priest also 
appointed a, guardian in certain cases. 

The institution of marriage was held in very high esteem and 
women occupied a high place in society and held res- 
ponsible offices in the state. Mixed marriages welre 
not countenanced. The ceremony of a Ashirivad by two priests and th© 


(c) Marriage. 
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consent? of guardians if the parties ware under 15 years of age were neces- 
sary. Marriage was arranged by the parents by maans of those who 
knew the families of the parties through the agency of respectable parties. 
There are five kinds of marriage. 1. Padasha Zan, that is the privileged 
wife. 2 Evakzan-one, wife who was the only child of her parents. The 
first born child belongs to her own father* 3. Satarzan i.e. adopted wife — 
half the number of children belonged to the dead husband and half to the 
present living husband, 4. Chaker Zan, serving wife “ who was a 
childless widow who remarried, half the number of children belong to 
her husband. 5, Kb ad Serdizan, the wife who made her choice of her 
husband without consulting her parents. (Love marriage) 

Marriage was dissolved on the part of man on the ground of 

/JX t-,. unfaithfulness of the woman ; on the part of the woman 

(a) Divorce. 

for desertion and ill-treatment by the husband. Adul- 
tery on the part of the wife was a ground for divorce. Barrenness was a 
ground for remarriage subject to maintaining the first wife. In thp 
Sasanian period the standard of morality was very high. The Law of 
family was based on honour and respect and purity of life. 

There was no distinction between the law, civil and criminal as "it 
obtains in the modern times. All breaches of prescribed law were punish- 
ed as crimes. Crimes were of three kinds. 1. Bsvolfc against God, 
Heresy, blasphemy 2. Grimes of the people against their king, such as 
treason and revolt. 3. Crimes against his fallow men. -(Journal Asiatic 
1894 page 524) Moral grounds were treated as crimes. Adultery was 
treated with severe punishment and the faithless woman had their ears 
and nose cut off. Idolatry was punished with imprisonment (Dinkard 
"Vol, I, page 1450, Vol. 9, page, 631). Assaults were of different kinds 
and eaoh was subject to different punishment , theft and highway robbery 
were punished with imprisonment. 

It appears from the survey of Civil Law that civilization was highly 
advanced. Architecture was developed and fine art flourished. There was 
currency in gold and silver. The law of sanitation was much advanced. 
Foliation ’of any kind was severely punished. Calender of days and 
months and years was also modelled on the movement of the heavenly 
bodies. 



RUSTAM THE INDRA OF IRAN, 

BY 

Prop. M. A. SHUSTERY, MYSORE. 

As pointed out in my history of Sufism, the history of the myths of 
Veche Aryans begins with the Indo-Iranian period. Most of the myths 
of both the Aryans and the Iranians are related either to heavenly bodies 
such as the sun and the moon or to natural phenomena, such as the 
clouds, lightning, thunder, tempest, dawn, sunset, day and night and the 
like. These are all described as gods with appropriate names and 
epithets. Sometimes they are all identified as one and the same, as in 
Rg. I. clxiv, 46 : 

• “ They call him Indra, Mitra, Varupa, and Agm, and he Is the 

heavenly nobly- winged Garutman. That which exists is one ; sages call 
it variously, as Agni, Yama and Matarisvan *\ 

Sometimes the same exploits are ascribed to several deities. Also 
we find in later literature the same exploits and feats ascribed to certain 
favourite heroes bearing the same names. In the Zend Avesta, for example, 
the glory for slaying Azi, Vedic Ahi, a dragon or an evil spirit, so personi- 
fied, is sometimes given Haoma, at othertimes to Thrita, or Thraetaona- 
Krishaspa or Tishtria. The Avestan Azi with three mouths, three heads 
and thousand limbs is represented by Ferdousi as a Semetic invader of 
the Itanland and as having killed the great Aryan King Jamsfaed who is 
identified with Avestan Yima or Vedic Yama. The one thousand limbs 
of Azi are taken to represent the one thousand year's rule of Zohhak. 
Likewise the Iranian Haoma identical with Vedic Soma, Is taken to have 
been a hermit prince. Accordingly Firdousi says is Shahnama : — 

** Now in those days there lived a holy man ” 

” Ooe of the seed of Faridun, the teacher, ” 

“ A devotee of Kaian Grace and man. ” 

“ One who was girded with a royal girdle. ” 

M And used the mountain as his place of worship ” 

11 As being far from pleasure and from men ” 

“ The name of that illustrious one was Hum ” 

“ A man of prayer who shunned Sooiety,” * 

It is # really difficult* to exactly ascertain the heroes who gradually 
rose in the estimation of their admirers to the elevated position of 
heavenly dignitaries ,* nor is it possible to say which of the heavenly bodies 
is regarded as having appeared in the form of a human being. A 
comparative stu&y of the myths of different branches of the same race 
furnishes us with sufficient material to unveil the mystery. Let us take 
for example the Asvins and Indra, the most prominent deity of the Vedie. 
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period. According to the Vedas fche Alvins are the twin sons of Vivasvat. 
Hence they may be regarded as the brothers of Yama who is also des- 
cribed as the son of Vivasvat. They are also mentioned in the Vedas as 
two husbands of Surya. Their parallels in the A vesta are the two sisters 
called Erenevak and Svanghavak. They are twin sisters, daughters of 
Vivanhvanfe, same as the Vedic Vivasvat, and sisters of Yima, the Vedie 
Yama. They are also described as the two wives of Azi and later of 
Thraetaona also. The latter is identified with Feridun in Shahnama. It is 
not possible to say what these twin brothers or sisters represent. Some 
say they are day and night. According to others they are heaven and 
earth, or sun and moon or morning and evening stars, or the dark and 
light portions of the dawn. In the opinion of Dr. R. Shama Sastri they 
are the northern and southern solstices. Some others take them to be two 
JLryan chiefs who for their holy and benevolent acts were deified later. 
In the Avesta they are connected with Azi Dahaka and Thraetaona. 
When the latter was preparing to drive out Azi, he offered a sacrifice £o 
the river Ardvi Sura Anahita. This is stated in the Avesta, as 
follows : — 

To her did Thraetaona the heir of the Valient Athwya clan, saying 
“ Grant me this, O good most beneficial Ardvi Sura Anahita that I may 
overcome Azi Dahaka, the three mouthed, the three headed, the six-eyed 
demon, that Angra Mainyu created against the material world to destroy 
the world of the good principle, and that I may deliver his two wives, 
Erenevak and Svanghvak who are the fairest ladies amongst women, and 
the most wounderful ereaturas in the world.” 

After the death of Azi Dahaka, they married Feridun and had three 
sons from him, who were the ancestors of Semitic, Turanan and Aryans 
as stated by Firdousi in Shahnama : — 

M Ha had three noble sons fife for the Crown, 

“ Of royal birth, as tall a3 cypresses, 

“ Two ware the stair less sons of Shahranaz, 

“ The youngest fair cheeked 
“ Arnavaz had borne.” 

Indra, the favourite god of the Vedie Aryans, whose chief attribute 
is physical valour has for his counterpart Rustam in Persia. Their names 
are different and while Indra is god, Rustam is a hero in Persia. Yet in 
many respects there is a close resemblance between them : For instance 
according to the Vedas, Kavya Us an a made Vajra and gave It to Indra 
(Rg. I exxi, 12) : ” Yam te Kavayah Usana Vrtrahanam paryam tatah$a 
Yajram In another place we read that Indra with Susruvas defeated 
twenty chiefs and their army of 60,099 warriors. Now Kavya Usana is 
the same as Kavi Usa of the Avesta or Kai Kaus of Shahnama and 
SusruvAs the same as Husruvas of the Avesta or Kai Khusro, who were 
admirers of Rustam, under whom he fought and crushed the foes of 
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Iranian Aryos. Lika Indra Rustam is also stated to have been born in an 
unnatural way. Firdousi says in Shabnama as follows . — 

M His birth will not be natural, ** 

“ So willeth He who giveth good. Bring thou "* 

M A blue-steal dagger, seek a cunning man, ” 

“ Bemuse the body first with wine to ease ” 

** Her pain and fear, then let him ply bis craft *’ 
et And take the lion from its lair by piercing ” 

M Her waist while all unconscious thus imbruing. 

“ Her side in blood, and then stitch up the Gash'* 

Indra was a great* drinker of Soma, and so Rustam of wine, Firdousi 
says : — 

“ They poured the wine and Busfcam, spirit rose ; 

“ He took a bowl and toasted Kai Kaus. 

“ He kissed the ground. Again he took the cup, 

*' And cried : " This goblet do I drain to Tus. 

M There at those Princes of the world lord rose 
“ And prayed the paladm have them excused, 

“ We oan no more “ they said” ; Iblis himself 
M Could not drink fair with thee. Wine, one blow mace, 

“ And battle field are thine and thine alone ”, 

Indra comes in conflict with demons, such as Urana, who had 99 
arms, and Visvarupa. Likewise Busfcam slays Iranian Demons* Sapid Div 
and Akvan Div, whom professor Noldeke takes as Akem-menu or bad 
thought as opposed ’to Vahumanu or good thought. Both of them are 
known for their great strength, and for their connection with semi- 
historical rulers, and for using a similar weapon, such as Vajra or modern 
Persian gurz, arrows, and noose. Both were defenders and protectors of 
Aryan heroes of India and Iran, and conquerors of their enemies. Rustam 
lived in Zabul and extended his dominion as far as Punjab, where Indra 
also fought with Dasyus, and was praised by Aryan E§is. Indra killed 
his father. This is stated in (Big, 1, xviii, 12), thus : — 

“ What God, when by the foot thy Sire thou tookest 
** And slowest, was at hand to give thee comfort 

The Persian poet has changed the father to son and in Shahnama 
Firdousi mentions that Rustam, the defender of Iran, killed his brave son 
Sobrab. There is one important point in connection with the legend of 
Rustam : 

His nftme is ignored by the compilers of Avesta, the sacred book of 
the Zoroasfcrians, Indra also is mentioned twice not as Goa but as demon 
(see Spiegel, Av. IV III, LXXXI). In Shahmama, Busfcam, the great 
defender of the Iranians, for a period of four hundred years, does not take 
any part in the gftat religious straggle of Zorasfcer. We find him, «ven 
fighting against King Kushtasp and killing his son Isfendiyar the most 
devoted convert and champion of the new religion who had spread the new 
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faith in th© East and West;, by fire and sword. Siioh a great religious' 
hero, instead of being helped, protested and respected by the old warrior, 
was killed by him and in tarn after Rustam’s death, Rustam’s .whole 
family was annihilated by Isfandiyar’s son known as Arta Kshathra 
Vabnmanab (ardasher-Bahmam). 

This event in the first instance reveals the mystery of Avesta’s 
silence with regard to Rustam, and secretly suggests, that there was 
difference of opinion among the Iranians. It may be presumed that the 
Iranians were divided, the majority accepting the new religion, and 
naturally in conflict with those who kept their old faith, and in conse- 
quence of such division some old and favourite Gods, were connected into 
Demons, and when hatred subsided some of the rejected deities seem to 
have been revived with a new, and modified myth. Perhaps Rustam is 
one of them. He has no heavenly dignity and is only a hero. He is not 
however, the only hero whose deeds are similar to old Indo-Iranian deities. 
As I haVe already stated Haoma, or Soma, Yima or Yama, Asvins or the 
twin sisters are other instances leading to the same conclusion. The 
student of Indo-Iranian myths, may by patient study find more. 



THE IDENTITY BETWEEN VARUNA AND AHURA MAZDA. 

BY 

DR. R. ZIMMERMANS BOMBAY. 

The identity between Varuna and Ahura Mazda has been asserted 
and propounded by Darmestetar 1 in his Ormazd et Ahriman as early as 
1876. From the identity of the functions of the two, Darmesteter thinks 
their common origin may be presumed. The same scholar finds an 
identity also between the material attributes of both Ahura Mazda and 
Vanina : as nature-gods they are the same. The Adityas, of whom 
Varuna is the first, have their repliea in the Avestan Amesha Spentas. 
Both Varupa and Ahura Mazda are coupled with Mitra. Ahura Mazda 
and Varuna are the descendants of an Indo-Iranian god of the shining 
heaven, who was supreme lord. For, Varuna- Ahura joined together are 
identical with Zeus and Jupiter, Varuna -Ahura therefore is Indo- 
European, the Adity as- Amesha Spentas are Indo-Iranian. The Indo- 
Iranian Asura is m no way to be taken in a monotheistic sense ; 
Mazdaism, on the other hand, has a monotheistic tendency. So far 
Darmesteter. Oldenberg 2 in his Religion des Veda accepts the identity 
with some qualification when he says : “ It is hardly too much to assume 

that the Vedic Varuna is a good deal nearer to the Avestan Ahura than 
to the Varuna of the later India; though for the difference between 
Varuna and Ahura there has to be taken into consideration not only the 
distance between the Indo-Iranian and the Vedic age, hut the whole 
revolution of Zarathustra as well (I. c. p. 32 n,). The attitude of Pisohe! 
and Galdner 3 and their way of looking at the Veda is not without 
interest and importance in this connection. For them the Veda belongs 
to India and has to be explained by India ; the Avesta belongs to Iran 
and has to be explained by Iran. Consistently with their views they say ; 
“ Indo-Germanie myths are not preserved in the Veda at all; all the 
myths which the Veda has to offer are purely Indian, and only to be 
understood and explained from a purely Indian point of view and (Indian) 
circumstances '* (Vol. I, p. 81). They underline this assertion by stating 
(in the preface, l.c.p. XXVII) ; ** we are forced to conclude that in the 
(Indian) mythology a great shift has taken place, that the Vedi$ legends 
and myths about the gods are representing a younger stratum, which 
Indeed may # contain reminiscences of che old Indo- Germanic myth, but 

(1) J. Darmesteter, Ormazd et Ahriman, Leurs Origines et leur Histoire. Paris, 
1876. Chapters VIX, pp. 44—86. 

(2) H. Oldenberg, Religion des Veda. Berlin, 1894, pp, 26 fi. • 

(8) R, Pisohel and K. F. Geldner, Vedisohe Studien, Vols, I— III, Stuttgart^ 
1889, 1897, 1901. Vol. I, p, 81. 

15 
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essentially is Indian, haying its roots in the popular myths.* 
¥. Spiegel * opposed the identity between Varuna and Ahura Mazda from 
the Iranian point of view ; later on, however, he modified his opinion. 
W. Geiger 5 is satisfied with a merely material correspondence between 
Varuiia and Ahura Mazda, based expressly on the faet that Varuna is 
called the eye of the sun, which in its turn proves that both Ahura Mazda 
and Varuria go back to the same deity of the Aryan period. Macdonell 4 5 6 * 
again declares : " The parallel in character, though not in name, of the 
god Varuna is the Ahura Mazda, the wise spirit ". The Lehrbuch der 
Religions geschichfee edited by Ohantepie de la Saussaye, to mentional 
foremost authority on the study of the History of Religions, does not 
mention expressly along with Yama-Yima/Soma-Haoma, the pair Varuna- 
Ahura Mazda as a striking parallel ; perhaps it is to be understood under 
“many other things l * said to be the common property of Iranians and 
Indians. 

t 

The one extreme in this diversity of opinions is represented by 
Pischel and Geldner who seem to draw a clear line of separation between 
the Iranian Ahura Mazda and the Indian Varuna. The latter in their 
opinion is only in a vague sort connected with the Indo-Germanic past, 
being essentially Indian. This view seems countenanced by one of the 
greatest living authorities on A vesta. A. V. Williams Jackson 8 states for 
Ahura Mazda that his relation to Varuna is a very loose one and should 
not be overrated. The other extreme view is that which declares 
Varuna to be a parallel of, or even identical with, Ahura Mazda, as 
Macdonell does. It may then be not quite out of place to try and show 
the relation between Varuna and Ahura Mazda, two of the greatest 
figures of Indo-European mythology, and indicate, if possible, the degree 
of affinity, if there is no complete identity. The nature of the question 
demands that it should be approached both from the side of Philology and 
the History of Religion. With a wealth of erudition the problem has 
been discussed at length by L. von Schroeder, who 9 comes to a mainly 


(4) F. 8piegel, Franisohe Alterfcumskunde, II, pp, 25 ft ; Die arisohe Periode, 
p. 185 ff. 

(5) W. Geiger, Oatiranisohe Kulfcur in Altertum, p, 306. 

(6) A. A. Macdonell, Vedio Mythology. Encyclopedia of Indio- Aryan Research, 
III, 1. A*P. 6. In the Sanskrit Index, s.v., Varuna is M identical ” with the Avestan 
Ahura Mazda, 

(?) Lehrbueh der Religions geschichte. berausgegeben unter Redaktion von 
Ohantepie de la Saussaye. Tubingen, 1905. Vol. II, p, 3. 

(8) In Gcundriss der iranisohen Philologie, berausgegeben von Wilh, Geiger und 
Ernst Kuhn. Vol. II, Straseburg, 1896—1904. Y. Die iranische Religion, p. 633. 

' (9) L. von Sobroeder, Arisohe Religion, Vols. I, II. Leipzig^ 1914, 1916. Chapters ; 
.Das hoohste Wesen der arisohen Urzeit, Der altarische Himmelsgott. Der Himmels- 
gott belden Indern and Persern. Pp. 295 ff, of Vol. I. 
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affirmative result. The writer of this paper finds that he has kept fairly 
close to von Sehroeder’s views, without being aware of it when the paper 
was “being written. 

In the first place it is clear that the names of Vanina and Ahura 
Mazda are anything but identical, or even related to one another. This, 
though it might create a prejudice against the identity, does not establish 
a difference in nature. By weighty authorities on phonetics the name 
Varurta is taken to be etymologically related to Ouranos, the Greek 
god of heaven. Considering further that Varuna and Ouranos may be 
derived from the root % t (vr) Varuna could mean the encompasser* 
container. Ahura Mazda represents an altogether different aspect of the 
deity. About Mazda there can be no doubt that its signification is wise, 
the phonetic and lexicographic equivalent of the Sanskrit ir^r, medkas. 
Ahura in Avesta means the lord, the lord of judgment in particular 10 
Varuna brings out the greatness of the deity, which is not limited because 
everything else is contained in it 11 . Ahura Mazda, on the other hand, 
emphasises the watchful ruler, discerning right and wrong. The former 
comes from a cosmic tendency, the latter from a moral and judicial bent 
of the mythology. These two aspects are not contradictory, but rather 
complementary. They bring out more the differences in the two religions 
than those of the two deities. 

A closer relation than by the two names is shown by the physical 
foundation of Varuna and Ahura Mazda. The Vedic text does not give 
direct and unmistakable data for the natural basis of Varuna. It is a 
curious whim of mythology that the two greatest figures in the Vedic 
pantheon have an origin far less clear and certain than many of the 
minor inhabitants of the Vedic Olympus. But R.V, I. 115. 1 ; VI. 51, 1 ; 

VII. 61. 1 ; 63. 1, 5 ; as well as X. 37. 1, describe the sun as the eye of 
Varuna. Varuna then is the face of the person in which the sun as the 
eye is set : he can therefore only be taken to be the sky. Passages where 
Varuna appears with rays, VIII. 101. 2 ; where his appearance is golden, 
I. 25. 13 ; in which he puts on the worlds and the clans like a garment, 

VIII. 41. 7, are to be explained either by the tendency to connect every- 
thing grand and beautiful with Varuna, the object of the R§l*s enthusiasm, 
or by his close connection with Mitra, or finally by poetic licence. There is 
then in the RV, not more than a group of passages which prove the connec- 
tion of Varuna with the sky, a connection however which is clearer and 
more intrinsic than that between the sky and any other deity. Needless to 
say that Varhna’s connection with Mitra points to the same direction. Of 
special importance are the passages which show the sun as a swings in 


(10) Oh, Batkholomse, AUitanisohes Worterbuah, Sfcrassburg, 1904. 8, v. 

(11) Op. Rgveda, 11-28, esp. mantra 8 ; VII. 87, 5. # 
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the sky, fixed there by Varuna, BY. VII. 88, 3,4 ; 87. 12 All the utterances 
mentioned above in the BY., together with the etymology of the name 
Yaruna, make him appear as the lineal descendant of Dyaus Pitar 'fcnd 
Divo Pitar of pre-Yedic and even pre-Indo-Iranian times, the (later) 
parallel to Jupiter and Zeus. That there is in the whole Yedic mytho- 
logy no other heir of Dyaus Pitar and Divo Pitar, besides Varuria, is 
just as important as it is unlikely that such a natural phenomenon as the 
sky should have been allowed to disappear from the worshipping mind of 
the Aryan in India and his pantheon. Thus Varuna, the result of an 
evolution out of the primitive Dyaus Pitar of the Indo-Europeans on the 
Indian side, can find his parallel only in a similar parallel on the 
Iranian side. Who is this parallel? 

The clue for the answer to this question lies in the word Asura, 
Ave 3 tan Ahura In the Veda ths divine Asura means the highest god. 
We may conclude from hints in the BY. that this was the standing 
epithet of the old Indo* Germanic god of heaven, Dyaus Pitar, who was 
* then Asura Dyaus Pitar- Out of this there arose the mor8 abstract deity 
Divo Asura, or simply Asura. Asura later on came to signify any god 
and, finally, was used as a mere epithet. That the Iranians before 
Zarathustra worshipped Dyaus, the god of heaven, seams certain ; that 
Ahura signifies the highest god of light is at least as certain : Zarathus- 
fera’s reform then made out of the Asura Dyaus an Asura Medhas, Ahura 
Mazda. The substitution of Dyaus finds its complete and natural explana- 
tion in the tendency of Zarathustra’s reform. Dyaus had to go because 
he was too much an object or at least a danger of nature worship, Mazda 
on the contrary brought out that side of Asura which Zarathustra wished - 
to emphasise in the Lord of Judgment Behind two entirely different 
names there are thus two deities whose origin is common and who have 
still so much of the same nature as internal evolution and external 
changes have left them. 

These changes from witbout have affected the personality of Varupa 
and Ahura Mazda to a very great extent. It seems indeed that in this 
respect the identity is so vague, not to say negative, that those who either 
from the Iranian or Indian point of view deny it, may find here the best 
support for their opinion, It is true that both Ahura Mazda and Yaruna 

m 

(12) K, Bohnenberger, Der altindisohe G-ofet Varuna naoh denLiedern des Rgveda, 
Tubingen, 1893, p. 23. A thoughtful monograph on Varuna. 

(13) P, von Bradke, Dyaus Asura, Ahura Mazda und die Asuras. Halle, 1885, 
pp. 80 5. 

> (14) How in the face of this change Darmesfceier’s view m the devas and da§?as f 
expressed in Ormazd at Ahriman, p, 263, oan hold good is difficult to conceive. “Dans 
oette prettendue revolution il n’y a qu’un accident de language, une ourjosiet da 
lexioologie.” There seems to be a little more in it, 
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remained anthropomorphic. Bat whilst Varan a is a god in the shape of 
a Superman of body and soul in the Vadic pantheon, endowed with all 
the royal attributes and possessed of the paraphernalia of his office and 
position, Ahura Mazda is a spiritual, certainly an abstract and 
supersensual deity. There may be traces of his descent from an old 
Indo-Iranian and even Indo-European daisy, bat these are spiri- 
tualized. The anthropomorphism shus stops short at the con- 
stitution of the personality of Ahura Mazda. That he dwells in the light 
may be both a reminiscence of olden times and kept to put his pure 
nature more into relief. His throne is in heaven just as that of Yaruna ; 
this does no more prove anthropomorphism for Ahura Mazda than it does 
for Jehovah. In fact, Abura Mazda is — in keeping with the whole 
tendency of Zarathustrianism — the most spiritual Aryan deity and the 
nearest approach to Jehovah. The A vesta declares that Ahura Mazda is, 
was, and will be. This wisely enough was nevar said of Yaruna, who in 
this respect was left behind by his “ parallel”. As god of the spiritual 
light and heaven Ahura Mazda is farther advanced than Yaruna who 
keeps more to the idea of the god of the physical heaven. 

It is beyond the compass of this paper to enter into every detail ; it 
may however be pointed out tbat the Spasas, the spies of Yaruna are 
absent in Ahura Mazda’s picture. This absence may be explained by the 
Zarathusfcrian belief that the culprit will be punished after his death, has 
therefore not to be tracked and brought to book during his life time, and 
that the guilty as well as the saintly will be revealed at the Oinvat bridge. 
The Spasas are therefore dropped as useless in the Avesta. Tna minister- 
ing angels round about Ahura Mazda have a more general and cheerful 
duty to perform. 

Great differences between the two deities are naturally noticed if we 
consider them as rulers and in their governance of the world. Vanina’s 
knowledge and wisdom, providence and power are more clearly delineated 
than that of any other deity in the Vedic mythology. He is the Baja 
king, par excellence, and the epithets descriptive of this prerogative are 
as numerous as varying and original. The rule by which Yaruna governs 
is Bta* of which it is not certain whether it is identical with him or not. 
It is, however, certain that in many ways rta as well as Vrata is simply 
Varupa’s will. In the first place Tta is the cosmic order, dhatman and 
dhaman, then it stands for the moral order and finally for the ritual. 
His knowledge is comprehensive, his will irresistible to hostile power 
and deception, it is coupled with foresight and wisdom, which Is said to 
resb in him as the nave in a wheel, VIII. 41. 6. Object of Varttpa’s rule 
is the whole universe with its astronomic parts and movements, such as 
time and its sections, the plant and animal kingdom, men and gods# It 
?may safely be said that the attributes given to Yarupa as sovereign ruler 
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in the Veda are least coming from mere flattery of the poet and material 
interest, not always absent from the abundant praise bestowed on other 
deities, Varuna’s rule is so irresistible that it appears as Maya v an 
object of wonder 15 . 

Here seems to be a point in which Varuna scores over Ahura 
Mazda, The latter is omniscient too, consequently can never be cheated. 
He is as provident and wise as Varuna and there is no higher power 
than than of Ahura Mazda. But there is one besides him, not for ever, 
it is true, but for the time of the struggle between good and bad, 
who opposes him and limits his jurisdiction. This is Ahriman, of whom 
the Veda knows no counterpart. The struggle with him and for what he 
stands will ultimately end in Ahura Mazda’s victory, yet the conquest 
is not obtained without a serious and sustained effort on the part of 
Ahura Mazda and his followers. Varuna’s rule is absolute, that of Ahuia 
Mazda is limited. Hera the hand of the reformer has been at work : 
the Zarathusfcrian dualism has made a conquering but also a stnig* 
giing god out of a supreme ruler, Ahura Mazda has lost in power what 
*he gained in spirituality. 

The same external influence ha 3 also circumscribed Ahura Mazda’s 
creative action. He is the creator only of the good things, Ahriman being 
responsible for the bad ones. Among the good things are especially the 
light and the cows. Varuna appears as creator of all the beings, all the 
existing things together, as well as certain provinces of the universe in 
particular. Nothing is excepted from his creation, though not everything 
is mentioned. As the cow is singled out by Zaratfaustra as a special* 
product of Ahura Mazda’s creation, so are the things mentioned for 
Varuna which the Indo- Aryan had at heart more than others: courage 
in the horse, milk in the cow, strength in the heart, fire in the water, soma 
on the rock. It must be said, though, that compared with the rule of 
Varuna the creation of thing3 by him looks like a second thought, a logical 
conclusion, derived from the daily exercise of that rule. Naturally the rule 
in its effects was before the eyes, the creation was a far off event, for which 
there was no analogy. Unless we misread the Vedie text, the creation is 
more an arrangement than a production. Ahura Mazda, on the other 
hand, is a creator in the strict sense. In any case, not too much stress 
should be laid on the creative action of Varuna for the purpose of the 
parallelism between him and Ahura Mazda. For Varuna shares this 
activity with other deities in the Veda, and the details giw?n are such 1 
on both sides, as would strike first every observer as things his deity has 
to be credited with l6 » 

(15) On Maya fan<3 Asura) see AsurasyaMaja id Rgveda, by V. K. Rajwade. 
Proceedings and Transactions of the First Oriential Conference Poona, 1919, Vol. I, 
j?p. IX VoJ. II. pp. 1 fi. 

(16) As the fixing of the sun and the stars, and the like, 
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The domain of ethics in the A vesta has the boundary lines which 
are drawn by the limited creative action of Ahura Mazda. His law is 
valid* and observed only in the realm of good. The resistance against 
Ahura Mazda and bis law is organized in the kingdom and rule of 
Abriman, The Good Law Itself is clear and definite ; religions and econo- 
mic at the same time. All that is light, pure, good* has to be accompli- 
shed in thought, word and deed, the contrary is to be shunned. The 
support and propagation of Mazda’s reign is the primary duty of every 
Zoroastrian ; life, therefore, health and strength have to be protected and 
fostered, the social and economic system so arranged that Zarathustra’s 
preaching is safeguarded and spread. Hence the ethical value of the 
rearing and the protection of the cow in the Avesta, as well as the vigo- 
rous denunciation of the unbeliever, the heretic and the apostate, Asha, 
the rta of the Veda, existing and governing side by side with Ahura Mazda. 
This seems to suggest that Ahura Mazda is primarily the administrator 
and guardian of "the ethical order and has to revenge the infringement of its 
laws by the application of his wisdom and power. This fits in well enough 
with his name which in modern terminology might perhaps be rendered by 
Lord Chief Justice. For the administration is strictly juridical and judi- 
cial : good and bad actions are recorded accurately, they form the credit 
and debit of the Zarathustrian, and the balance is drawn with mathe- 
matical accuracy. The good will be rewarded and the wicked punished 
strictly in accordance with their deserts. The Zoroastrian faith collects 
its followers in a fold, nobody wholly outside may hope to be saved. The 
idea of half salvation has its beginning in the Gathas, possibly as a com- 
promise it was developed later on. The eschatology of the Veda does not 
know of any restrictions beyond good and bad, as far as the retributive 
action of Varuna is concerned. 

It is easy to see that in the Avasta common ethical ideas have been 
pressed into the servics of a particular purpose. It matters therefore 
little that the ethical ideas centering round Varuna are less defined and 
differ not a little from those of the Avesta. The great universal law — 
Thou shalt do good and avoid evil ; evil done has to be atoned for ; if it is 
not atoned it will be punished as well as virtue will be rewarded — is indeed 
the same whether issuing from Ahura Mazda or Varuna, and it is protect- 
ed by either of the two alike. What exactly the contents of Varuna* s 
vrata was, how it was promulgated, how the sinner got assured that the 
guilt and deb? were remitted,* of that we learn very little from the Veda. 
This however is clear that the process of forgiving started from a humble 
penitent petition to the irate god to relax the noose already thrown over 
the culprit. But there is this difference between the Veda and the Avesta 
in the rehabilitation of a sinner : in the Veda the sin is taken away by 
Varuna, in the Avesta it appears as balanced by good works. The big 
ethical outlines both in the Veda and the Avesta are given by the common 
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dictates of the natural law, but In the Veda these Ideas are set working 
with a really human touch, in the A. vesta they move in a more juridical, 
almost mathematical manner. The Varuna hymns are perhaps more 
remarkable for the behaviour of the sinner towards Varuna and vice versa 
than the ethical ideas they embody, though they are of the highest degree 
and value. 

Outside the moral ideas the difference between Ahura Mazda and 
Varupa is still greater than inside. The relation of Varuna to his wor- 
shipper is more intense, immediate, practical and entering into detail than 
that between Ahura Mazda and the Mazdayasnian. This is noticeable 
quite apart from the attributes given to Varuna, which single him out as 
essentially benevolent and kind i ”. It is not only in distress brought about 
by the revenging anger of the god with the sin and the sinner, and removed 
by the appeased deity, that Varuna’s kindly nature is seen. His help is 
implored for safety of person and property, at home and abroad, on land 
and on water. Ha is both to protect the worshipper’s possession and 
also to increase it in the manner the Vedic Aryan’s heart desires. 
And that the wealth gained by Varupa’s grace may be of use, long 
life, freedom from disease, prosperity in body and mind, strong 
progeny, are expected from and given by him. There cannot easily 
be a happier being in the Aryan fold than he whom Varapa, or 
he and other Adifcyas, Mitra in particular, shield and favour. Though 
these statements are not substantiated by historical facts, still one or 
the other event alluded to in the Bgvada may refer to Varopa's 
help, Ahura Mazda of the Zarathusfcrian reform is a kind and beneficent 
spirit, a watchful guardian and protector of those who observe his law, 
distributing rewards to them in his own good time. He will surely lead 
the faithful Mazdayasnian to victory and glory. His care, however, Is 
not so concrete as that of Varuna ; it appears more restricted to the 
struggle between good and bad. The blessing granted for a good life is 
ehiefly awarded in the next world ; it looks like an after- thought when in 
the Gafchas also temporal advantages are promised to the Zoroastrian, 
and asked for from Ahura Mazda. The relation between Ahura Mazda 
and the faithful is naturally regulated by the character of the Zarathus- 
trian reform, which indeed raised the deity into a more sublime and 
purer atmosphere, but also rsmoved it farther away from man. The 
divine element was increased, the human aspect dimmed. 

The parallel between Ahura Mazda and Varupa would not be com- 
plate without a comparative description of Mitra, tbe greatest and 
closest ally both of Varuna and Ahura Mazda. It is of importance to 

—ft — * * 

(17) It is true that Indta is the Maghavan par excellence in the Veda. But 
Maghavan in connection with Indra refers more to the booty in war than the graces 
and boons bestowed in everyday life which the beneficence of Varuna grants, 
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remember that Mithra does not; occur In the Gathas, but; very often in the 
younger Avesta. The Mitra of the Veda Is a little better off, though he 
has only one hymn of the whole Samhita exclusively in his honour- And 
in that hymn only one epithet, yatayajjana , is given to Mm to the 
exclusion of any other god alone, Miira-Varuna , Mitra- Varuna- Ary aman 
together being honoured by the same attribute in other suktas- There 
are however, hymns which are addressed to Mitra joined with another 
god, or in which he is mentioned ; such hymns are of the same age as the 
Yanina hymns. There Is then a prejudice In favour of the greater age of 
the Vedlc Mitra, in case the two should show differences. As of Varuna so 
it is said of Mitra that he is a powerful but meek deity. He protects the 
pious and his kindness is praised often. He Is nrtama, the greatest friend 
of man, or the friendliest of men. He is called in the Veda Ahimsa?ta t 
not injuring, remembering that he refused to strike Soma or even Vrtra, 
just because ha is Mitra, as the later Sruti puts it. True he is not 
» entirely devoid of martial traits, and gets angry if his laws "are violated. 
But it was only the deists of the modern times who expected the god 
to smile at the vilest outrage. The Vedic age was too robust and sans 
to spoil Mitra’ s divine aspect by such an attribute of feebleness. Yet 
on the whole Mitra in the Yada is a god of peace. But he is not so In 
the A vesta. As the god of light and the day he is more than anyone 
else the implacable enemy of perjurers, of contract and trust breakers. 
Bor he is no less the god of truth and honesty. In power he appears 
to be almost equal to Ahura Mazda, and Is his most formidable ally 
in the battle against evil. He is essentially good, for no mortal 
can think, say, and do such evil as Mithra can think, say, and do 
good. He Is a mighty warrior, clad in a shining mail, armed with the 
thunderbolt, with which he smashes the skulls of the demons. Mithra’s 
very sight strikes terror into the heart of the enemy. His victorious 
exploits fill the Mihir Yasht. Thus the A vesta has made of the probably 
peaceful Mithra of the Indo-Iranian period a warlike god ; the thunderbolt 
suggests that he felt not disinclined to run in the race for the 
inheritance which fell to Indra’s share. It may then be taken as 
established that the relation between Ahura Mazda and Mithra and that 
between Varuna and Mitra is the same as far as the alianoe goes. 
Mithra in the A vesta is as much and as little a sun -god as the Mitra of 
the Veda. But the nature and character of the Mithra of the A vesta 
differ frqjn those of the Vedic god, the discrepancy arising out o# the 
difference of the duties ffllctted to them. 

There are two groups of mythological figures which are often adduced 
in support of the identity between Varupa and Ahura Mazda. They are 
the Amesha SpSntas in the A vesta and the Adityas in the Veda- ^ “ The 
doctrine of the Amesha Spentas or Archangels is a characteristic trait of 
the Zoroastrian faith. This doctrine may be an invention of the Prophet 
16 
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himself ; it cannot: be of late origin in any case. There are undoubtedly 
points of contact between the Amshaspands of Iran and the Adityas of 
India; but they are too vague and not sufficient proof for an identification”* 8 . 
This last senter ce is directed against Darmesteter and Oldenberg 19 . But 
in the face of all discrepancies between the Amesha Spentas and the 
Adityas, and the contradiction on the part of scholars, Oldenberg’s view 
seems not only tenable but to represent the situation best. “ The frame- 
work into which both the Amesha Spentas and the Adityas are woven is 
old ; it is proved to be Indo-Iranian by correspondences which cannot be 
said to be chance, unless we wish to go against all probability. But the 
contents of ths various partitions have preserved the primitive character 
only partly ; on the other hand both Zaratfaustrianism and the Veda have 
used the empty space offered to stow away their own world of 
abstractions 20 , This is the contention of Oldenberg jand it hits off the 
situation very well, if we consider the different names, numbers and 
offices, even ~the different motives for *the origin of the two groups. For 
both are an extension or emanation of the one supreme Ahura 
Mazda and Varuna. The degree of dependence, and consequently, their 
rank will vary according to the spirit of the two mythologies. That the 
nature and number of the Amesha Spentas is settled, whilst the number 
of the Adityas is not fixed and all their names are not given, is duo to 
the reforming and legislating hand of Zarathusfera, which did not reach 
the Veda. Whether the two groups are an importation from Semitic 
peoples or no is irrelevant for the question before us. 

These are in outline the pictures of Varuna and Ahura Mazda drawn 
by the Bgveda and the Avesta. The results gained from the enquiry 
into the origin, the personality, the bodily and mental constitution, the 
office and entourage of two of the greatest, or better, of the two greatest 
if not the only real, deities of India and Iran may be summed up as 
follows : — The origin is common ; the personality, constitution, office and 
the surroundings are not identical but only similar there where the exter- 
nal influence of the reformer’s hand has bean at work, and they are 
dissimilar to that extent to which they have been deliberately changed. 
Wherever the reform or any other external factor has not determined the 
evolution, Ahura Mazda and Varuna are parallel or even identical figures. 
The sweeping statement that Varuna is a parallel of the Ahura Mazda of 
the Gath as 21 , or even identical with him, is unacceptable. The similarity 


(18) Jaokson, Grundrins dec iran, Philol, L. o, pp, 634, 640. 

(19) Dacmesteter, 1. o. pp, 58 fE,, 68. 

Oldenberg, £DMG. 50. pp, 43 ff. 

(20$ Oldenberg, ZDMG. 50 p. 51, 9 

(21) W. Schmidt, Der Ursprung der Gotteaidee. Eine hiatorichkritiahe un& 
positive Studie. Munster i. W, 1912. 
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increases, the higher up we ascend, probably It was almost perfect before 
the Zarathustrian reform ; it decreases in the later Avesta. 

* One point, and that perhaps the most important one, remains to be 
discussed. It is the question of rank of Varuna and Ahura Mazda in 
the Indian and Iranian mythologies. The identity between the two will 
be greatly strengthened or weakened if both are to be found to be o! the 
same rank or otherwise. For, needless to say, great metaphysical and 
religious issues are bound up with this questions on which it depends 
whether the A vesta and the (earlier) Veda profess a monotheistic or 
polytheistic religion. 

It may now be taken for granted that since A. Lang and W. Schmidt 
the bast proved view on the origin of the idea of God is that which 
makes the same simple conclusion the guide for finding God shat leads 
even in the twentieth century every level-minded head to God, viz, s 
the idea of the Maker and the Creator outside and the conscience of the 
ethical law within. And it has been shown that the primitive man 
knows God better than gods, just as the unsophisticated mind of the* 
present day in trouble does not turn to the gods but to God. If the Veda 
and the Avesta have any value as documents of religion, they must be 
owned to show a fairly primitive conception of religion, whatever may be 
said of other aspects of the Vedic civilization ; for the Avesta it must be 
borne in mind that it represents the ideal of a high-souled genius rather 
than the actual state of affairs in matters religious. This does not mean 
that the Vedic Indians or their contemporary Iranians were savages just 
emerging from cannibalism — if the evolution of mankind went that way at 
all — but that, compared with the philosophical tendency, foreshadowed and 
hesitatingly expressed in the tenth mandala of the Egveda, as well as 
with the downright polytheism of the Puranas, the main religious and 
moral notions were simple enough. If the evolution from the Vedic 
religion that took place later has anything to tall, then it may be assumed 
that the period preceding it would be simpler still. Because for the 
contrary view, that originally the religious and moral concepts of the 
Aryas had been more developed and complicated, there is no proof. 
Without fear of slandering the Indo-Iranian group, or the whole Indo- 
European family, it can be asserted that their views on such vital 
questions as must have occupied open minds like theirs, cannot have 
been but primitive. But these views were as sound as simple. It is 
gratifying to note that only two months ago such a veteran of Sanskrit 
learning as Stan Konow 22 expressed his belief that the ancient Aryas were 
neither idolaters, nor did they really worship the forces of nature, but the 
One behind, whoever and whatever that might be, by whatever name he or 
it might be signified, and in whatever superhuman power he or it might 


(22) In a conversation at Poona, Nov. 4, 1924. 
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manifest himself or itself. It has then only to be shown that both 
Vanina and Ahnra Mazda can be eonsiderd as monotheistic deities ; there 
being no likelihood that they were monotheistic heirs of polytheistic 
predecessors, it would nest follow as a matter of course that the Indo- 
Europeans were monotheists. What then is the testimony of the Rgveda 
and the A vesta ? 

In order to recognize and measure correctly the monotheism of 
Varuna and Ahura Mazda, the line of development has to be taken into 
consideration which they followed. Ahura Mazda's evolution has not 
only been influenced by Zarathustra, but determined as to its course by 
his reform. Being a reform it kept what was good of the old mythological 
inheritance, out off what seemed at variance with the new tenet, and 
added what appeared lacking. Though the Ahura Mazda of the Gathas 
seems to be in many ways different from the Varuna of the Rtgveda, yet 
the fact that the pra*Z&rathustrian Ahura Mazda of all was chosen to 
remain or become the highest god of the Iranians is an indirect proof** 
that he must have been monotheistic, or at least the nearest approach 
bo a monotheistic god of all the Iranian deities. In the above remarks 
on the Identity between the two, the finger could be laid more than 
once on the spot where the figure of Ahura had been changed by the 
reform, making it to suit the purpose of the reformer. Whether the 
counter-reformation within the Zoroastrian faith after Zara thus tra 
restored the old picture or — what is more likely — whether it was a deliberate 
push towards polytheism, need not detain us here. Taking the reform of 
Zarathustra as our standpoint, we may rightly conclude that the pre- 
Zarathustrian Ahura was a monotheistic deity, or at least a very close 
approach to it. 

To gauge the nature of Varuna properly, it must be borne in mind 
that the Rgveda represents him as an already waning deity, whose rank 
before long will be taken by the more boisterous and material Indra. But 
granted that! we have no direct report of the nature and position of the 
Varuria of the pre-Vedic times, the evolution within the Rgveda itself 
again shows what the Vedic Varuna is actually standing for. Not an 
equal was put side by side with him, but he lost his position to another. 
Besides, his nature as well as his entourage, not to mention his position, 
make him still a supreme lord, a monotheistic figure. Eor Varuna indeed 
it seemed to have been almost a question of, to be the supreme deity or 
not to be at all. Eor, the existence which Varuna was allowed to lead 
when Indra and his successors had got the ascendency was not worthy 
of the descendant of Asura Dyaus Pitar, Thus both Ahura Mazda and 
Varuna have a monotheistic character. It should not be expected that 
either will appear as a pure expression of the monotheistic ideal. But the 
elements in both the Avestan and Vedic mythology which seem to point 
to a polytheistic tendency are better explained as a delegation of 
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subordinate beings to perform functions of the supreme being, than as a 
splitting up of the one highest and absolute nature, and a division of his 
functions among equals. They both keep enough of the ruler and creator 
of the universe and the judge of man and his doings, to he called 
monotheistic deities. Evan if we have to detract some of the grandeur in 
which Zarathustra has clothed Ahura Mazda, he remains the supreme 
and final lord. And though Yaruna is in the Veda a sinking deity, yet ha 
stands out among all the Yedic gods, Indra not or perhaps least excepted, 
like a god among map (Bloomfield). If anything has to be transformed In 
Yarn pa, the descendant of Asura Dyaus Pitar, he has to be raised and 
enlarged to reach his position and his size of the pre -Yedic, Indo- 
European times. 

In conclusion and as a confirmation of the monotheistic character of 
both Ahura Mazda and Yaruna It may be asked, how it came about that 
only Dyaus Pitar had such unmistakeable successors as these fe wo are ; and 
'why so few, If any, of the deities of the Yedic pantheon have got such 
definite and 'direct prototypes as Dyaus Pitar Is. The simplest expiaoa- 
tion will be found in the fact that both they and Asura Dyaus Pitar 
were monotheistic. Thus the findings of the History of Religions about 
the origin and nature of the idea of God are confirmed by the pre-bistoric 
evolution of Yaruna and Ahura Mazda and probably by the beginnings of 
the religious and moral ideas of the Indo-Europeans. In addition the 
identity between Ahura Mazda and Varupa is greatly increased by the 
conclusion that both are essentialy monotheistic figures. 
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BY 

Mb. BENOYTOSH BHATTACHARYYA, M.A., BARODA. 

After the Mahap&rinirvana of Buddha there arose a serious feud 
among his followers, between the Elders and the Youngers, which, in later 
times, during the reign of Kani$ka and at the time of the Third Council, 
gave raise to two greai divisions in Buddhism, the Mahayana and 
Hioayana. The Hinayaaists generally followed the sayings of Buddha 
and adhered rigidly to the severe disciplinary rules laid down by him ; on 
the other hand, the Mahay anists drifted farther and farther away from the 
teachings of Buddha and developed an entirely different hind of religion 
§nd one which the founder of the faith would have failed tC recognise, 
Mahay ana began with Nagarjuna, who entered a plea for his new doc- 
trines and preaching? and in order to add authority to them he fabricated' 
a story that Buddha himself embodied these doctrines In the celebrated 
Prajnaparamifca Scripture and as people were not in his time sufficiently 
elevated to accept them he deposited this great Book of Knowledge with 
the powerful Nagas in the nether regions ; Nagarjuna himself was not the 
preacher of these new doctrines, but he was merely rescuing the 
Prajnaparamita from the nether regions and holding it before his followers 
for their benefit and salvation. The Mahayanists after Nagarjuna, though 
deviating in many respects from the old teachings of Buddha, brought 
nevertheless a new spirit and new vigour, into Buddhism, and made it 
extremely popular and attractive. They dispensed with what they 
thought to be the abominable militarist discipline of Buddha, wherever it 
came in their way, and as if by way of compensation, raised the Buddha 
into a divinity, the Eternal Being, manifested on earth for the salvation 
of the suffering humanity. They, therefore, preached the great altruistic 
doctrine of saving mankind even at the risk of individual salvation and 
made that duty imperative on all Bodhisattvas. Thus as early as the 
first Century A.D, W they set up the idea of Avaiokitesvara, the 
Great Compassionate Bodhisattva, who refused to accept the salvation 
which he had earned, until all the creatures of the Universe were in 
possession of Bodhi knowledge and until they all attained salvation. ( 1 2 > 
According to a passage < 3 > 4n the Karapdavyufaa he is still supposed to 
work vigorously and foster spiritual knowledge amongst men, animals and 

1. Sukhavati Vyuha : fid. Max Mallet, Introduction, p. iii-iv. 

2, Karanda T 7y*iha: ed. Satyavrata Samasrami ; p. 21 ei ssq, See also Indian 
Buddhist Iconography, p. & and footnote 2. 

4 3, Op, oit. p. 21 et seq, # 

1? 
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insects. The passage characterises Avalokitesvara as taking all possible 
forms of godhead, nay, even the forms of father and mother, in order that 
he may, through these agencies, impart spiritual knowledge. The Ma*ha- 
yaniats also attempted to define Nirvana. They speculated infinitely on 
the condition of Bodhicitta after the attainment of Nirvana and tried to 
postulate a definite spiritual prospect for the followers of Mahayana, 
Nagarjuna was followed by Maitreyanatha, Aryadeva, Asanga and many 
others, who wrote numerous workg and distinguished themselves by their 
vast learning, strong sense of reason, and above all, by their catholic 
sympathy for the suffering humanity. Each of these men promulgated 
his own peculiar theories and introduced his own doearines. Asanga in 
the 5th century introduced the Tantras into Mahayana and according to 
Tar an at ha it did not exercise much influence for about the first two 
hundred years it being entirely foreign to the then existing condition of 
Buddhism. 1 Whatever may be the cause of the sudden growth of 
Tantric practices and doctrines amongst the followers of Buddhism, it 
cannot be denied that numerous works on Tantras were written by learn- 
ed Buddhists even before Vajrayana sprang up under the flourishing 
care of its founder, the great king Indrabhuti of Uddiyana, Tantras, 
Mantras, Bljamantras, Dharanls, Mandates and other paraphernalia of 
Tantric cult had already made their appearance in I-tsiog’s time and also, 
soon after, in the works of Sanfeideva of the Nalanda monastery. Another 
thing which the Tantras brought with them is the Sakti worship and the 
unholy associations of men with women, which has survived even now 
amongst the Tantric Hindus as Balapujana, Kumarlpujana and other 
kinds of Yam a car a. As Buddhism in later days was mostly concerned! 
with the uneducated masses this new introduction considerably weakened 
the moral foundation of that faith. 

It is about this time that a great individual arose in tbe person of 
the king Indrabhuti of Orissa, who for the first time promulgated the 
doctrine of Mahasukhavada and started a new faith called the Vajrayana. 
The theory of Mahasukhavada gave a new vigour to the followers of 
Mahayana, and became extremely popular, appealing as it did, to every 
member of the faith, the Guru, the disciple and the laity. This Vajrayana, 
on the one hand, preached the most sublime doctrines of Buddhism in a lofty 
and sublime manner, and on tbe other hand, gave a blank charter to every 
conceivable immoral practice. To the more spiritually minded worshipper 
the doctrine of Nirvapa appeared extremely logical, pure and lofty ; while 
baser minds found therein sanction for hideous tonus of immorality. The 
followers of Indrabhuti wrote in a kind of mystic language mostly with a 
double meaning or with a very hidden meaning. This was styled the 
Sandhyabha$a, or the s ‘ twilight language " meaning thereby that it can 
be explained by the light of the day or by the darkness of the night. 


1, Kern *, Manual of Buddhism, p. 133. 
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' The followers of Vajrayana were vigorous writers ; they wrote fa 
Sanskrit, in the Indian Vernaculars and in Tibetan and developed a vast 
literature still preserved in Tibetan translations. Only a few in original 
Sanskrit, however, has been discovered in the library and monasteries of 
Nepal. In this paper I propose to deal with this particular form of 
Mahayana which covered a period from the early 8fch century down to 
its destruction from Eastern India. A weak and very diluted form of 
this religion may even now be found in some of the monasteries in Nepal. 

To understand the extent of the enormous bulk of literature which 
arose with the inception of Vajrayana, we must take into account the 
numerous sub-divisions into which shat sect was split. Tbe works in 
the Tangyur collection of Tibet ending or beginning with Vajra are all 
Vajrayanic in character. The authors whose names end or begin with 
Vajra are all Vajrayanists. The followers of Vajrayana according to 
Advayavajra, who flourished in the 11th century, were divided into two 
great sub-divisions, Saik$as and Asaikgas. Saik^as were Ibhose who 
did or did not require training and guidance at the hands of their gurus. 
The Asaik§as ware in fact the Gurus themselves and the Saiksas were - ’ 
the oelas comprising Bhiksis and laities. For the emancipation 
of the Saik^is numerous devices ware made by the more elevated 
Vajrayanists called the Vajracaryas or the Gurus. 1 They held 
that for the Saikgas of different classes, Mudra, Mantra, Mandala, 
worship of deities, Dharanis, Stotras, Stavas, sacrifices and such other 
things are necessary. And by following the doctrines of Gurus in 
these matters they may either obtain the supernatural powers or the 
Siddhis or else attain the Nirvana. On each of these subjects thousands 
of works were composed by eminent and distinguished Vajracaryas and 
by other great men called, in the mediaeval period, tbe Siddhas or 
Siddbacary as, the traditional number of whom is recognised as 84. The 
strange ritualistic literature, which these Vajrayanists developed, is itself 
enormous. The celebrated Sadhanamala, the only authentic material for 
the study of Buddhist Iconography in Sanskrit, alone contains more than 
three hundred small works. Thousands of works called the Sadhanas have 
come down to us in Tibetan translations. The Dharanis also had a vast 
literature of which the Vraaddharani Sangraha 2 is the most important. 
It gives the texts of no lass than 411 Dharanis. From what little 
information we have about the Vajrayana dsities in Sanskrit Buddhist 

literature we have come to know that there were at least four bo five 

m 

• • 1 ' " 1 ■’ V " 1 1 11 * 1 r ~ 1 “ “ ” ”"■* 

1. Mahamahopadhyya Haraprae&i Sasferi: Nepal Catalogue t Vol, 2, Preface V, 
efc, seq. 

2. For a description of the MS see H. 6a3tri’s Nepal Catalogue , Vol. II, p. 244 
and the list o! the Dharanis in appendix A of the same work. Appendix B. is a list 
of Sadhanas in the palm leaf MS of tbe Sadhanamala which has been numbered in 
the Catalogue as III, 387. 
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hundred divinities In number with innumerable varieties of each to whom ■ 
Srllhanas, Staves and Stotras are ascribed. Besides these there is the 
literature for the A'Uib** 5 *, on the higher philosophy, logic, metaphysics, 
History of Buddhism, initiation, deities, etc. The T&ntras attached 
to «uch V*jra>ana deities as Heruka, Havajra, Vatrayogini, Vajravarabi, 
Vajrafiiki, Mabakala, also belong to this literature* There are works on 
Hand alas aBo, Pandit Abhayakara Gupta in his Xispannayogambara 
Tantra q-ves descriptions of twenty-three most popular Mandates, each 
contYr/ng innumerable descriptions of deities anc their functions. Toe 
Krij vu.ucca^a Ysiruv&licama Mftndalopuyiku. ar« examples of this 
kind o? literature. 

1: Is impossible to enumerate all the work- in or the number of 
auto on of* to is Hfceratura in th-,» limited space at my disposal, as even a 
mere nominal catalogue cf the hook- would comprise at lea«fc two big 
volumes 

'Xo“v that we have dealt with the extent of the Vajrayana# 
literature wa should turn our attention to the origin of this 
form zi religion and try to find cut its originator. The vast and 
rich literature, the Chinese travellers have left for us, does not contain 
any reference to Yajrai ana, though such words as Tanfera, Mantra, 
Dfcdrvru, etc, and such Vaqravana deities as Avalckitesvara, Maitreya 
Tara etc. are sometimes met with in the accounts of Fa-Hien, Yuan Ofawang 
and I* tslng also. But in their writings there Is no mention of either the 
Maha 3 ukhavada or Vajrayana, Santideva whom i believe to be later than 
I-tsing, does not mention either the MahAsukbav43a or Vajray&na, though 
frequent reference to worshipping Buddha and important Bodhisattvas is 
found in his Bodhicaryavafara. In the Sik^asamuccaya also we find some 
Dh&ranfs quoted and some deities named. The time I ascribe to 
Santideva f is subsequent to 695 A.D. after I-tsing had left India \ 
After this we do not meet with any name or work which may serve as a 
landmark In the History of Buddhist literature. But a clue to trace a 
more definite history may b© found from she Tibetan literature on this point. 

Guru Fadmasambhava, who introduced the esoteric Mantra doctrine 
along with the then form of Buddhism in Tibet, is known from 1 
various Tibetan sources to have arrived in Tibet in A.D. 747 2 . Waddell 
records a story of his legendary origin 3 , which, according to the author, 
had a widespread currency In Tibet, Therein it Is said that in old days 

1, On this point see Indian Buddhist Iconography, Introduction p. XXV ; 

Santideva was a resident oi Nalanda sad acquired a great fame there, I-tsing would not 
bave failed to mention him In his Travels had he been known In his time. For 
£antideva’g hfs, see H, ^astri’s Descriptive Catalogue of Mss. in the Govt « Collection 
Vol. Ij, p. 52 et seq, ^ 

2, Sea the Chronological table given in Waddell : Lamaism , p. 575. 

3 , npg, oit, p. 879 efc seq. The same story is here repeated in an abridged form. 
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there was a blind king named Indrabhuti, in India, who had lost his son. 
The loss of his son was followed by a severe famine. Thereupon all 
prayed to Amitabha who sent a miraculous incarnation of himself as a 
boy. The nest morning the king Indrabbihi miraculously regained his 
sight and saw in a lake nearby a lotus ilower on whose petals &faara was 
a lovely boy who was brought to fcne palace. This boy afterwards known 
as guru Padmasambhava was prone to meditation and desired to be a 
recluse. His guardians persistently refused his desire whereupon the boy 
killed some subjects of the king who was then obliged to banish him. 
The boy began roaming here and there throughout upper India and 
thereafter visited Tibet and became famous. In the course of his travels 
he married one of the sisters of Sanfcaraky fca at Zahcr (modern Sabbat 
In Paragarina Vikrampur in the district of Dacca). 1 

There is of course nothing strange in Indian or Tibetan tradition in 
ascribing a divine origin 2 3 to such saints. But this legend explains a 
""great many things, and ks importance can never be overrated. This little 
story establishes no doubt, a connection between Padmasambhava, “ 
Indrabhuti and Sanfcarakska * All these names are well known to all 
students of Buddhism. But in our opinion Waddell is not correct in 
transcribing or identifying the places connected with Padmasambhava in 
India. For instance, he takes it for certain that Indrabhuti was a king 
in Uddayana or Urgyen in the Swat valley. But from the Indian sources 
the name of the place is Uddiyana or any of its phonetic substitutes 
which it has been proposed to identify with Orissa. 'While transcribing 
a manuscript of the Saktisahgama Tantra I have come across the word 
“ Odryana ” as a substitute of Uddiyana, which occurs in many places 
In the same work, and this, I am sure, cannot be anything else than 

1. Padmasambhava went to Tibet in A. D. 747, It follows therefore that 
Indrabhuti was an older contemporary of his ; so also is Saotaraksisa, who was 
already in Tibet when Padmasambhava reached tfaer^* It also fixes the date of 
Indrabbuti’s daughter Laksmimkara Dsvi mentioned as such in Tibetan Tangyur, Laks- 
mimkara is taken by some scholars to be the forerunner of Sahajayaoa and her only 
extant work in Sanskrit, entitled Advayaaiddhi makes us think so. 

2. The birth of Padmasambhava from a lotus does not seem to be anything else 
than an example of popular etymology, as Padma means a lotus and Sombhava origin. 

3. Padmasambhava is still worshipped as the founder of Lamaism in Tibet. He 
is the forerunner of the Edlacakrayana expounded by Atisa or Dlpankarasrijnana, 
Waddell ; Lamaism, p, 24, also Bohlagintwait ; Buddhism in Tibet, p. 69. 

A. fentaraksita got his education at Hilanda and ha went to Tibet and wanted 
the help of Padmasambhava, his brother-in-law in his mission. He became the first 
Abbot of the monastry at Bamyas founded by the Guru, Waddell, op. oifc, p. 28 and 
Sohlagintweit, op. cife, p. 67. Hate in life &antaraksita returned to Nalanda and worked 
as a professor there,*' His greatest literary work is the Taltvamngraha the wqjfk 
logic which has been discovered by the Gaekwar Durbar, and it is now being printed 
lor publication in the Gaek wad’s Oriental Series. 3,0. Vidyabhnsana; BuddJg^pt logic, 
0, 124 et seq. 
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Odra or Orissa, As I have already cited tbs pros and cons of the' 
Identification elsewhere* 1 * I need not tax your patience in dwelling 
farther on the matter. In another place Waddell identified Zahore the 
native place of Santarak^ifea with Lahore bat his query after the word makes 
us think that he is not certain as to the identification of Zahore with 
Lahore, Zahore hag however bean identified with Sabhar now a village 
in the Paraganna Vikrampur in the district of Dacca. This Vikrampur 
it may be pointed oat was a centre of Vajrayanic culture in the Mediaeval 
period as is evident from the numerous Yajrayana images discovered* 
there. 

Indrabhubi. the godfather of Padmasambhava, was a gifted man. 
He wrote a number of works, all on Yajrayana, though probably many of 
his works are lost. All others except two exist in Tibetan translation. 
Among others he stands as author of the following works in Tangyur 3 : — * 
(11 Srlaakrasamvaratantrarajasamvaras&muecayanamavrfcbi. » 

12) Sricak^asamvarastotra, 

(3) Gakraaamvaranubandhasamgraba. 

'4) Siddhavr.jrayoginisadhana, 

(5) Vajrayoginimantratabtvasvadhi^thananirdesa, 
id) Suklavajrayoginisadfaana. 

(7) pakinivajrapanjaramahatantrarajasya Panjika Prathamapata™ 
lasukbabandbanama. 

*.8) KuiikamafcatatBvaoiraaya. 

(9) Srisampufcabilaka nama yoginxSantrarajasya fclka Srartisandar- 
sanaloka nama. 

UO) Sri Anandapu$pamala. 

(11) Sri Tattvamrtopadesa. 

(12i Mahamaya Sa&hana. 

/ 

113) Sri Sarv&buddhasam&yoga nama Tartferapanjika. 

(14) Sri Sarvabuddhasamayoga Dakinijalasamvaratanartha tika 

nama, 

(15) Sarvabuddhasamayogaganavidhi nama. 

(16) Vajrasattvopayika, 

(17) Sri Sarvabuddhasamayogadakinijalasamvara Mabatantraraja 

nama mandalopayika sarvasattvasukhodaya. 

(18) Jnanasiddhi nama sadhanopayika. 

(19) Sahajasiddhi. 

„ (20) Tattva§takadr§ti nama. «* 


1. Indian Buddhist Iconography , introduction, p, xxvti. 

9, Haraprasad Sa*tri : Bauddha Gan O Doha , appendix, list ol authors, p. xiv. 
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(21) Bafcnacakrabhisekopadesakrama, 

(22) AryamanjusrFnamasangffci-vrfcfci. 

* (23) Kurukullasadhaoam l . 

The inclusion of such works as the Sahajasidhi however shows that 
Sahajayana was a branch of Vajrayana ; but it is always safe to 
postulate a double or treble Indrabhuti in such cases. Among the works 
mentioned in the Tibetan Tangyur we have discovered at least two works 
In Sanskrit belonging to Indrabhuti namely the Jnanasidhinama 
Sadhanopayika 2 and Kurukulla Sadhana. The first is an Independent 
work and the second Is to be found in the Sadhanamala, and the 
information about Vajrayaana elicited in Jnanaslddhi is gleaned here 
and presented to you. We should not doubt the authorship of this work,, 
as It is clearly ascribed to Indrabhuti of U&diyana In the Colophon The 
Sadhana also in the Colophon characterizes it as Uddiyanavinirgata leaving 
no room for doubting its authorship. The Sadhanamala hap been taken 
up for publication in the Gaekwad’s Oriental Series. 

Before I deal with the contents of Jnanasiddhi, it would be advisable 
to discuss the philosophical groundwork on which the Vajrayana Is 
constructed. Buddha preached Nirvana but when asked to define 
Nirvana he never replied. Five hundred years after, Asvaghc§a also 
gave no other explanation of Nirvana except: — 

Dipo yatha mrvritirabhyupeto 
Naivanim gacohati ndntariksaml 
Diso na kancit vidisam na kancit 
Snehak$aydt kevalameti scmtim. 

Evam krti nirvrtimabhyupeto 
Naivanim gacchati nantarikfam 
Diso na kancit vidisam na kancit 
Klesak$ayat kevalameti santim 3 . 

But after Asvaghc^a Nagarjuna boldly defined Nirvana by the word 
Sunya, which was characterised as Astindsiitadubhay dnuhkayaca- 

1. Taking for granted that Indrabhuti was an older contemporary of Padmas^ 
ambhava -we may take the date of the composition of his works as ranging between 
A. D. 725 to 750. In his Jnanasiddhi Indrabhuti mentions six different works as 
authorities/* namely, Samvara Tantra, Sri-Yajramandalalankara, Mayajala Tanfcra, 
Mahasamayafeantra, Tanfcra? Sangraha and Srisaroajofctara, and so all these 
seven works must belong to a period anterior to the time of the author, that is, before 
circa 700. 

2. This Me. was discovered by me from among a bundle of Newari Mss. in the 
collection of Mabamabopadhyaya Haraprasad Sastri. Two copies now exist, 'hue in 
the Nepal Durbar Library and another in the Central Library Baroda, 

3. Asvagbdea’s Saundarananda : ed. Haraprasad l§afcri ; p. 102. 
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tu#kc{i tinirmuktam Sunyarttpam 1 i.e. a condition about which neither 
existence, nor non-existence nor a combination of the two nor a negation 
of the two can be predicated. This is a transcendental condition which 
of course cannot justify eternal striving for ages for Nirvana, People 
were not satisfied with the idea. And it i* for that reason his disciple* 
Maikeyanatha infeiodtieed the element of Vijnana into the Sunyavadaoffche 
Madhyamikas and developed what is now known as the Yogacara system, 
Gradually in coarse of time, Yogacara also failed to satisfy the hanker- 
ings of the followers of Buddhism, much less the laity and the mass, and 
heoee it was necessary to introduce a new element known as Mabasukha. 
This introduction of Mabasukha vada in the Sunyavada and Vijnana- 
vada gave rise to Vajr&yana, which held out a definite and attractive spiri- 
tual pr ianect for its followers and became extremely popular. It cared both 
for the Saikgag, for the Asaikgig and to* all the innumerable varieties of 
these two divisions of Vajrayana, To those who wanted Yoga it gave yoga ; 
for those who wanted to get salvation by mutfcerings of Mantras it held,, 
out a promise to them ; those who wanted gods were given innumerable 
^ods ; those who wanted earthly siddkis or perfections, found directions 
for attaining chase Sildhis. Above all those who wanted unrestricted 
enjoyment of women were given all they wanted, and something more. 

What was imperative on all Bodhisattvas is that they should apply 
themselves vigorously for the uplift of suffering humanity. They were 
nevertheless conscious that they sometimes go beyond the limits of law 
and morality, hut it is, as Ary acta va points out, of very little consequence 
and does not deserve reproach as the Bodhisattva, who sacrifices every- 
thing, even his own emancipation for the sake of the suffering mankind, if 
he commits any wrong it should not be taken into account 2 . 

To understand the underlying significance of the Mahasukbavada a 
reference should be made to the construction of the Buddhist Universe 
which is represented by Oaltyas or Stupas. The Universe of the Buddhists 
is divided into 26 Lokas or heavens and these are divided Into three broad 
divisions Kama, Rupa and Arupa. The names of these Lokas are 
enumerated In various books on Buddhism of modern times and in the 
Dharmasangraha attributed to Nagdrjuna ; it is therefore needless to 
enumerate them here. 

The Bodhicitia "or the mind determined upon obtaining Bodhi’or 
Nirvana commences an upward march through these heaven In the 

1. Compare also Advayava j rasamgraha (Nepal Ms.) Pol. IS. 

“ Na san ndssan na sadassan nacavyanubhayhimakam 
CatuskoMmnirmuktam tattvam madhyamikaviduh . w 

2. Compare Xryadeva. r 

Bodhicitfam samutpdiy a sambodhau krtaeetasd 
Tanna*ti yanna kartavyam jagaduddharanamya . 

JASB, LXVII (1696), P» m* 
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Eamavacara heavens the element of Kane- a is retained, in the Bupa 
heavens the Bupa or form of Bodhicitta is retained, and in 
the Arupa heavens the Bupa is lost also. The topmost of the Bupa 
heavens is the Akani?tha heaven where Amifcabba Buddha of boundless 
light resides. Beyond that is the highest point which is known as the 
Sumerusikhara, and from this point the Bodhicitta plunges himself in 
Sunya and merges into it. Nothing but Yijnana remains In Bodhicitta 
with a feeling of eternal bliss and happiness, (Mahasukha), 

The Bodhicitta , they formulated, is nothing but a male divinity of the 
nature of Sunya and Sunya they made a goddess (Xairatma). As a man 
experiences delight in the embrace of a woman so the Bodhicitta experi- 
ences bliss and happiness in the embrace of Sunya or Xairatiixsa Devi. 1 
Though this analogy is immoral from the poins of view of ethics, it was 
quite appropriate and satisfied all, cultured or uncultured, Saik^as or 
Asaik$a&, educated and the illiterate mass. As a matter ^of fact a 
brighter spiritual prospect could never be held out to the mass. From 
this Mahasukhavada originated the host of Yab-yum deities in Vajrayana, 
of which several illustrations have been given by me in my recent publi- 
cation on Indian Buddhist Iconography. 

The attitude of the Vsjrayanists towards Hindu rituals was not at 
all of a friendly nature. Ganesa, whom we worship in the very beginning 
in any Tantric rite, is characterised by the epithet Yighna, and a Buddhist 
God was created in the shape of Yighnantaka, the destroyer of Yighna, 
This god when represented in art is seen trampling Ganesa under his feet. 
The position of Ganesa in the Buddhist Pantheon is under the feet of 
various gods, such as Mahapratisara, Parnasavari, Aparajifca, etc. The 
higher gods like Brahma, Vi§rm, Indra and Siva are also humiliated in a 
similar way. Their consorts also did not receive any better treatment. 
Sitala, Hayagrfva etc. are sometimes represented as flying away 
to escape the wrath of Buddhist gods. Poor Brahma has been more 
severely handled. His severed head with four faces and grey beards 
is flourished mercilessly by a number of Buddhist gods. 

The Jnanasiddhi of Indrabhuti, king of Uddiyana, Is divided into 
twenty chapters of uneau&I length, and the thesis of the work, as the title 
indicates, is that emancipation can only be obtained through the medium 
of knowledge. Among all systems the Yajrayana is the bast system and 
Vajrayana is nothing hut the Sarvatathagatajnana or the knowledge of all 
the Tathagatas or the five Bhyani Buddhas. 

The first chapter is named Tattvanirdesa and opens with a salutation 
to the Lord of the world who is worshipped by the Jinas. It then goes 

1, Nairatxni is also known by the names of Sakti, Prajha* Svabba-prajna, 
Prajhaparamita, Mudra Ghanta etc., and Bodhicitta has the substitutes of Vajra and 
Upaya. 


18 
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on feo say that Yajrayana is the essence of all T&ntras and those who do 
not know it move about in the sea of Samaara. Emancipation cannot bo 
obtained by Mudra or Mantra or Mandila or by the learned or by theJEools 
nor by anyone who is devoid of knowledge. Those who are conversant 
with the kind of knowledge preached here can attain Bodhi even if they 
indulge In animal food, strong drink and all kinds of debauchery and 
immoral and illegal practices. The keynote is sounded by the following' 
most significant words — 

“ Karmand yena vai sattvdh kalpakc{i saidnyapi ! 

81 Bacyanit narake ghore tenayojl vimucyate ” ! 

This knowledge can only be obtained through the good offices of the 
Gum whose characteristics are described. Then he defines the knowledge as 
the knowledge of the Tatfaagatas, meaning the Dhyaai Buddhas, and calls 
it the Vajmjndna or Samantabhadra or Mahamudrd, The Vajrajnana is 
divided into five different sub-divisions, such as Adarsajnana, Samafc&jnana, 
Pratyaveksanajnana* Krfcyanu$thana]Sana and Suvisudhajnana. Arnold 
with these five different kinds of knowledge the ascetic should 
think of himself as being god of the essence of Sunya and all else as 
Sunya, and with all paraphernalia of worship should worship none els® 
but himself ; he can partake of any food he fancies and enjoy any woman 
he desires. Women of the lowest classes such as Gaud alas or Dombis are 
specially recommended for such purposes, though daughters of Brahmins 
also are recommended with the remark : — 

“ Yatha cittam na pradmyet tathd kdryam susobhanam ,** 
because there is no better truth in this world than that which is experien- 
ced by himself. 

81 Svayamvedyasvabhdvam yat iattvaratnamanuUaram 

In the second chapter the author establishes the uselessness of the 
worship of external forms of gods. Gods as such have no existence and 
cannot have any real existence ; but when the ascetic thinks or realises 
himself as the god, that special power of thought materializes itself in the 1 
form of god. It is only the fools who worship gods, because there 
cannot be any separate existence of a god apart from the worshipper. 

The third chapter establishes the uselessness of the worship of' 
Sahara or images of gods. The images are made by men and therefore 
destructible ; how can gods who are essentially external can be destructi- 
ble? They are not, and therefore image- worship is useless. The 
knowledge of the Tath&gatas has not got any form, then, how can it be 
expressed in form ? Image worship therefore is not tenable. 

The fourth chapter dispenses with the argument^ that because the 
knowledge of the Tafchagatas is not Sahara it must be Nirakara, and as* 
suoh it cannot be conceived. The author postulates a divine form for the 
knowledge which exists in the mind, 
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In the sixth chanter the author defines Mahasukha as th© knowledge 
of the Tatbagatas and “ Svasamvedya ” realized by seif alone and 
Sv&bhavaia , ” natural. It is not Aniiya but always Mitya, This 
pleasure which is not rdga or passion should ba dedicated to the Jinas 
and all pleasures of the world should be enjoyed without compunction. 

The eighth chapter is one of the most interesting chapters in 
Jfianasiddhi and gives the details as to how merits and knowledge can be 
obtained. In the beginning the author says that it is very difficult to realise 
the knowledge of the Tatbagatas, and it is specially difficult for those who 
are not very intelligent, have les9 merits and less stamina, and it is there- 
fore that the following procedure is given for them to adopt if they seek 
their own good. He gives a somewhat elaborate procedure comprising the 
attitude of sitting, bowing to the Tatbagatas and o tiering other kinds of 
worship, Atmabhdva niryatand , pdpddeiand. p u nydnnm odan d , etc. Then 
the author says that the Bodhicitta should be originated by means of 
Samavara or union with SaktL This Bodhicitta brings forth all kinds 
of merit and knowledge. 

In the ninth chapter the author dispenses with the distinction of 
Suez and Asuci (purity and impurity) as having no fundamental distinc- 
tion, In the tenth chapter again he dispenses with the distinction between 
“ Gamya ” and “ Agamya ” Sakbis and says, — for the followers of 
Yajrayana that no such distinction exists. 

The thirteenth chapter deals with the qualities of a Guru or a Vajra- 
carya and the fourteenth gives the characteristics of a disciple. 

The fifteenth chapter gives the significance of the five different 
Dhyani Buddhas, Amifcabha, Akeobhya, Amoghasiddhi, Yairocana and 
Bafcnasambhava, and their Sakfcis, Loeana, MamakI, Tara,' Pandara and 
Arya Tara. It gives also the significance of their different colours and 
their forms, and also the significance of three faces of the deities and six 
hands, and also that of the different weapons with which the various 
deities are represented. All these are nothing bub the knowledge spoken of 
In the beginning and its various manifestations. 

In the last three chapters he divides the ascetics in three classes 
Mrdu , Madhya and Uttama and separately defines the methods of worship. 

The above is a short survey of the information obtained from Indra- 
bhubi’s work I will now endeavour to give you an idea as to how this 
developed in later times, from a work of Anangavajra who is identified with 
Gorakganfcbha. * He flourished in the tenth century and renounced 
Buddhism in his later life and became one of the saints of the * 
Nathapantbas, Bis name, when a Buddhist, was Anangavajra and* we 
possess his only work In Sanskrit in the shape of Prajnop&yaviniacaya- 
siddhi. Let us see In what respects Anangavajra’s Vajrayana differs* 
from that of IndrabhutL 
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The Prajocpayaviniicayasiddbi consists of five chapters of almost- 
equal length and the subject dealt with here is how emancipation is obtain- 
ed from a correct understanding of the doctrines of Prajn' 1 and Updya, 

In the first chapter he mvsfcically defines Prijll and Upaya and 
says that emancipation cannot be obtained unless there is complete 
Admya lor nalonl between these two elements, 

In the second chapter he gees on to say that without the help of the 
Guru tbs knowledge of the Praja “ and Cp 1 ya cannot be obtained; so 
Prajii Ibhi^eka should always betaken from the Guru, 

In the third chanter he gives the description of the Abhf^ka, The 
Mixdru or Prajud should ba blooming in yo ata, and beautiful in appear- 
ance and bedecked in garlands and sandal. Taen the Bodhisaitva should 
read out a hymn in praise of the Guru and request mm to impart to him 
the knowledge of the combination of Proj“:~ with Cpuya, Then the 
Guru should paroniu tue disciple to enjoy toe Bra;7i~ , and Abhi$eka is then 
given accompanied by singing and sounding of Delia. 

In the fifth chapter is seen the complete metamorphosis of the lofty 
philosophy of Prajiiaparamitfi The author says without Prajnapara- 
mita emancipation is impossible, and PrajiHp iramita resides in every 
woman, and by enjoying any woman, whetner of low origin or high, or 
whether mother, sister or other relatives, emanieipation can be obtained. 
In each matters according to this author there is absolutely no restriction 
and without any fear women may be enjoyed provided he has been properly 
initiated by the Guru, for — 

Sambhogdrthamidam Sarvam traidha tukamasesata h 
Nirmitam Vajrandthena sddhakdndm kitdya ca 

Apply yourself in such a way that your mind is not troubled, for if 
it is once troubled emancipation cannot be obtained. 

From the above two works it can be easily imagined to what a length 
these Vajracaryas went to make their religion popular and attractive for 
the mass. Nowadays there is a tendency to explain things of this kind 
In a mystic manner, but this much can ba said that their results would 
be absolutely unavailing, as in most cases the language is unequivocal 
though in some works the Si twilight language” has also been adopted. 
It is no wonder that by practising this kind of religion the whole of 
Eastern India lost all vigour and the whole population became corrupted, 
and it is fortunate that the Muhammadans came to rescue the people by- 
destroying all the Vajracaryas in three big monasteries, Nalanda, 

Odantapuri, Vikramasila and probably in Jagaddala also. 

% • 

The Buddhist priests never married, as attachment to any woman is 

detriment to obtaining Nirvana. But they used to take Saktis for the 
sake of Yoga practice without having any attachment or aversion to them* 
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Though * l Samvara ” or restraint is preached most laudably yet these 
Saktis sometimes gave birth to children, who generally took to the pro- 
fession of medicine, or specialised themselves 1 in fine arts and skilled arts. 
Even now the progeny of such children form the powerful Banbra caste 
in Nepal and most of the modern Gurus of Vajrayaoa generally remain 
steeped in the five maharas . 

So much for the manuscripts which I have had the opportunity of 
studying. But there is a published work entitled Cittasodhanapra- 
karana, 52 attributed to Aryadeya or Ayadeva a later Yajrayana writer. 
It is a small but very interesting work. It gives in a nutshell the 
leading doctrines of Yajrayana and praises the practice of Maha- 
mudra. It is written in a plain and unequivocal language though 
Sandhyabba^a is also used in explaining mystic doctrines, What is 
most Interesting in this work is the direct and reasonable attack it had 
made on the Hindu pat theories and popular practices — 

* Praiarannapi Gangly am naiva svd s uddkimarhati 

Tasmcit dharmadhi?* am pumsam tirtkasndnam iu msphalam 
Dharmo yadz bhazet snChiut kaivarianam hftdrthatd 
Naktandivam pravzstdndm mat&yadindm tu h a hatha 
Bapaksayopi sndnena naiva syddiii micayak 
„ Yato rdgddibuddhistu drsyate tlrthasevmdm 3 

11 A dog swimming in the Ganges Is not considered pure, therefore 
bathing in holy places is absolutely useless. If bathing can confer merit 
the fisher man must he meritorious, what to speak of the fish and 
other [aquatic animals] who are always in water day and night. It Is 
certain that from bathing sin even is not dissipated because people who 
are in the habit of making pilgrimages are full of passion, hatred and 
other vices. 


1. Members of the Banhra caste are held in high esteem in Nepal. Being the 

offsprings of Vajracaryas they readily got entrance into the priesthood also. For- 
merely suoh priests used to remain in celibacy. The last celibate monk expired about 
a hundred years back. *“ 

2. Published by Harapras&d Sastri in his article, entitled. Discovery of a work by 
Aryadeva in Sanskrit in JA8B, 1898 p. 175 efc. eeq. This Aryadeva was a thorough 
Vajrayanist and should not be confounded with the more ancient Aryadeva, the 
desoiple of Maitreyanatba. 

3. p. oit p. 180. 



DISCGYERY OF THE DHARMA SAMUCCAYA. 

BY 

Mb. DHARMADITYA DHARMACH ARYA, NEPAL. 


Where (l) Aowr and when the Manuscript was found. — After my 
visit fco various parts of India to study the extension 
of Buddhist Religion and literature, I went back fco 
Nepal in August 1921 fco resume my theoretical and practical study of fcb© 
same that had been apparently forgotten by my fellow-members of the 
Buddhist Sangha in Nepal. The eminent French orientalist:. Dr Sylvan 
Levi of Perris and Mahamahopadhyaya Pa rid it Kara Prasad Sasfcri of the 
Dacca University had also come to make a research study of Buddhist 
literature and religion as existent in Nepal. 

It was thus in 1922 in the month of April that Pandit Siddhi Har©a 
Vajracarya, a teacher of Buddhist and Nepalese works in the school 
connected with the Katmandu State Library told me of the discovery of 
an original manuscript written in an ancient Nepalese character and in 
the Sanskrit language. He had found it in the house of a Buddhist 
How found house-holder living in a near-by street of Katmandu, 

the modern capital of Nepal. It was lying in a dark 
corner of the house and the Pandit had an occasion to go to the house- 
holder to see what books and manuscripts he had, 

(2) The title of the manscripts. — The name of the manuscript is dis- 
, .. tinctly stated at the end of the same to be “ Dharma 

Manuscript. bamuccayon&ma dbarmaparyaya 5 * or the exposition 

(or the teaching} of the Law (or the Truth) of the 
Buddha known as “the Dharma Samuccaya” or “the Compendium of the 
Law # 9 Because Dharma, in a Buddhist sense, signifies 1 Buddhabhasitam 
Dharmam ” or “ the doctrine proclaimed by the Enlightened One ” and 
also "‘the Caiurasiti dkarmaskandhasahasram ** or ufae 84,000 divisions 
of the Word of the Buddha which are most widely known as the Tripifcaka. 
When particularised, only the first and the third Pitakas, namely the 
Sutra and the Abhid harm urn are called Dharrpma in contradistinction to 
the Vioaya which is generally known as the Bhikguvinaya or the 
Discipline of the Buddhist monk3 and nuns. The Dharma is also known 
as the Dharmavinaya. 

So, the Dharma as far as the manuscript itself is concerned, stands 
for only the 84,000 divisions of the Tripifcaka. 
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It means, the work is a compilation or a collection of the materials 
Samnocaja which were obtained from the Dh arena or the 

Tripit akadharma. It also signifies that the manus- 
cript is a compendium of ahe Buddhist Law as it embodies the principles 
of the doctrine as preached by Buddha and is a compilation giving a brief 
comprehensive summary of a larger work or even of Buddhism, That 
this is so, the compiler has particularly mentioned at the beginning and 
the end of the work. 


Compendium 
Buddhist Law. 


The work, therefore, will be distinctly known as 
the 81 Compendium of Buddhist Law.” 


Sources of After paying homage to the Teacher, In one line, 

'Material, f he mentions the texts he had quoted from in the 

following verses : — 

Saddharmasr^rtyupasthdna sutra VaipulyasdgardS 
Gaihd sa mud dharisy dm i lokalocanaiatpard . 

At the end of the manuscript, he again mentions the texts thus : — 

Vaipulyasaddharma yada hi tasya smrtyupasthite- 
sutravardd higdthd mayoddhrtd. 


Hama of the work 
and Compiler. 


Again another line runs like this 


Dharmasamuccayandma Dharmdparyayah samdptah 
Vaipulyamahagambhirodadhzsutravardd Bhik$u 
AvaloJcita Sihmenodhrta iti. 

It is thus quite evident from the above lines that Bhik$u Avaiokita 
Sihma was the compiler and that he had deduced the materials from the 
Saddharmasmrbyupa3thana Sutra and the Vaipulyasagara Sutra or the 
Vaipulyamahagambhirodadhl Sutra which I consider is the same as the 
just preceding one. 


The Saddharmasmrtyupasthana Sutra is undoubtedly one of the 
84,000 Buddhist Scriptures and particularly of the 
The first source. g^tra Pit aka, bub we are sorry to say that this Sutra 
is not available now for our perusal. 


That this Sutra was an independent one and existed in Nepal and 
in India, there is no doubt. The*learned compiler 
Sutra not availa e. extracted much of his materials from the Sutra 

this is a twice admitted fact. This Is enough to show that there existed 
at least one copy in Nepal. But it seems strange that not one scholar 
Western or Eastern, who book away lots of manuscripts, from Nepal has 
made any remark about it in any of their accounts. If it is not gone out 
of the State, I am confident it may still be found somewhere there. 
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While referring to the fact that the Sutra existed in India, we need 
only remind ourselves of the learned author of the 
iiitortoiwicld? 5 BodhiaarjAyatAra and compiler of the well-known 
works, the bfkjA Samuceaya and the Sutra Samuceaya. 
lie is ^Antidava who, according to an ancient maunscript found in Nepal, 
was the son of Raja Mailju Varma and who became a Buddhist monk and 
master of the Tripkaka in the University of Nalanda. He was also called 
Bhusuka because he had become perfect in the practice of a Samadhi called 
Bhmuka&m+'dhz, 'When he held a controversy, there ha recollected his 
works which as the manuscript goes, he had already compiled previously 
or in fais former birth. This shows they were earlier works and had been 
written earlier than the seventh century A, D. The above reference Is 
further supported bv the fact tbit he has quoted a passage from the 
Saddharmasmrtyupasthdna Sutra in the nr si chapter on Sraddha Id his 
Sik$i Samuce&y a. This is enough to show that the Sutra existed earlier 
than the E&muecaya by at least a few decades. The latter work has been 

o 

edited and also translated by Oeeil Bendall. He says it is a work dealing 
with the future punishment of sins. But I beliav© that it must have 
been a work of far more importance, otherwise it would not have been 
possible for Bhik^a Avalokifea Sihma to get so much material for his 
Dharma Samuceaya which as the following details will show, is a 
voluminous work five times that of the PAli Dhammapada, as regards the 
number of verses. I am, therefore, trying to find out if there are 
translations or transcriptions of the Sutra in the Chinese, Japanese, 
Tibetan and other Tripitakas. 


The second source. 


The next Important work that Bhik$u Avaiokita Sihma has referred 
to is the Vaipulyamab&gambhirodadhi Sutra or the 
Text or the Discourse known as the Very 
Profound Ocean of the Vaipulya or the Development (of the Dharma), 
This Sutra too cannot be found in Napa! at present. This must 
be a big and very important work giving an exhaustive interpre- 
tation of the higher doctrine of Buddhism as the name of the Sutra 
Implies so, and as the Dharma Samuceaya itself testifies to it. The 
existence of this Sutra in Nepal and the mention of some Yaipuiya 
works by the Buddhist pilgrims from China and the still popular 
classification of a certain work as Vaipulya Sutras in 

The Vailpulyas 

and than history. Nepal are living evidences to show that there was a 
great literature that was ^distinctly called Vaipulya 
Sutra or Sutras firstly in India and consequently in Nepal and the Par 
East. The references of the Commentary on the Sata Saatra Vaipulya 
drawn up by Dharmapala Bodhisatva of Kancipura, the ancient capital of 
Dravida, in Hiouen Tsang’s accounts of India, the quotation of the *' ‘great 
Vaipulya Sutra ” in the Amife&yurdhyana Sutra and from the Juana- 
Vaipulya Sutra and the Ary&sarvadharma-Vaipulya-Saugraba- Sutra in 
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the SikgA Samuccaya are sufficient evidences to prove the preced- 
ing fact. 

* Tha Dharma Samuccaya is written on palm -leaves, size 12 inches 
long, and two and a quarter inches broad, In an 
c a^^^Pafmleal anc * en * 5 Bhujimc character whhh is the third of the 
manosariptB? ***" ** thirteen or according to some, fifteen characters 
recognised in Nepal because manuscripts written in 
these characters were found there. The style of writing is uniform 

and exquisitely beautiful which few scribes of to-day 
Size Character, , , 

can imitate. 


The manuscript consists of 106 leaves, carefully preserved, 6 lines in 
a page. (63 letters in a line). It is written on both 
thd^oondition sides. The leaves have been connected by means of a 

cord pierced through the middle, a system which pre- 
vailed centuries back when palm-leaf writing was in vogue. It Is, 
however, very unfortunate to find that in spite of precautions taken to 
preserve the leaves intact, leaves nos. 49, 53, 57, 66, 81 are missing.** 
The appearance of the manuscript itself shows its orginality and fresh- 
ness, although a few leaves are torn, defaced and illegible. This must be 
due to the carelessness and rough handling of the present owner. 

Consequently the loss in tha contents of the manuscript has affected 
some chapters. As the compiler has distinctly written 
woTk ! |Moi&Hpfe tl30 0n! ^ fe kat had, with the purpose of explaining 

the meaning (of the Dharma) , determined or 13 seen ” 
in a work ol l 2,684 siokas or stanzas “ here ”, we find just after this the 
corresponding number. The word here and the 
* distinct number given are enough to show that that 

is thQ number of stanzas contained in the Dharma Samuccaya and that 
has nothing to do with the preceding line. 


Colophons, 


Because the Bhik§u or the Buddhist monk states 
thus : — 


Vaipulya makdgambhtrodadhi sutravaradbhiktu Avaloktta Sihmenod - 
dhrta iti, 

Atra Gaturasztislokddhika $aisatottarasahasradmyaslokdndm granthe 
dr$tam sphitfarihaye 2684, 

• 

In the first line he says he had deduced (the material) from the 
Sutra already discussed, namely the VaipulyamahagambMrodadM 
Sutra. Then just after that he says, 15 Here I had, for expanding the 
meaning, seen (?) In a work of 2684 stanzas.” Although it may seem 
confusing, the number of the siokas repeated twice has been helpful 
in determining the fact. 

19 
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The few leaves of the manuscript being lost, the total number of 
A roxi mate ^ io ^ as for oar perusal, comes to about 2200 

volume m existent, only. Almost all the slokas are in a couplet form ; 

each Hoe on the average consists of 15 words. The 
Sanskrit language used is easy, comprehensive and simple. The technical 
words used are all found in the Buddhist Sanskrit Tripifcaka. So any 
student or inquirer who has gone through a certain number of Buddhist 
San«krit poetry or any post-graduate of the Indian and other universities, 
such as the Calcutta University, who has taken up Buddhist philosophy 
will find it a worthy text-book of Buddhist Law in poetry. 


As regards the main contents of the Bfaarma Samuccaya it Is, as 
already told at the beginning, five times that of 
the Dbammapada written in Pali in the volume of 
details. The Dharma Samuccaya consists of 36 vargas or sections each 
giving a comprehensive delineation of a subject or 
principle of Buddhism. The following subjects form the 
main chapters of the Samuccaya: — 


Main contents. 


The list *f main 
contents. 


CONTENTS. 


Marne of the subject. Its English interpretation 


1. Jita 

varga the chapter on the victorious 

32 

2, Bharmopadesa 

»* 

SI 

,, the preaching of the law 

38 

3. Kayajugupsa 


II 

the abhorrence of the 
body 

15 

4. Parivar&a 


t » 

„ the changing 

65 

5. Anlfeyata 

>1 

It 

ls the impermanence 1 

217 

6. Apram&da 

i> 

tt 

„ vigilance or lustless 
activity 

175 

7. Kamajugupsa 

IS 

t> 

«t the abhorrence or tb - 
nun elation of sense 
pleasures 


8. Tr§na 

II 

II 

,, desire 


9. Strijugupsa 

it 

IS 

„ the abhorrence of the 
woman 


10. Madyajugupsa 

tt 

I* 

„ abhorrence of the intoxi- 
cating liquors 

* 

11, Cifcta 

tt 

t* 

„ the mind 


12. Yak or Vaoa 

St 

If 

is the speech • 


13. Karma 

i» 

tt 

,i the action 

, 

14, Samyojana 

si 

St 

,, wordiy bondage 


15. Papa 

If 

SI 

». sin 


16s Naraka 

M 

tt 

„ hell 


17. Preta 

f» 

H 

„ the preta or ghost 


18. Tiryak 

tt 


ft the beast 
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Name of the subject, 

19. K^adha varga 

20. «Kausidya ,, 

21. Karima fl 

22. Dana aj 

23. glia 

24. K^anfci !5 

25. Vtrya 

26. Dhyana „ 

27. Prajna ,, 

28. Nirvana „ 

29. Marga s , 

30. Bhik^u 

31. Panya 

32. Dava !S 

33. Sakha 

34. Mitra 

35. Rajavavada s , 

36. Stoat! 


Its English ioterpeeiion 
the chapter on hunger 
*! «i indolence 

i» ,i mercy 

*• .» giving or liberality 

m ,1 moral practice 

i. „ patience 

5 . „ strenuousness 

« n meditation 

>* » a wisdom 

»» u eternal freedom 

s9 ,, the Way 

n n the Buddhist monk 

i* n righteousness 

» h the god 

„ 1 1 happiness 

n „ a friend 

m admonition to the king 
u „ eulogy 


Nc, zi 
versee. 


The above liafe of chapters contained in the Dharma Samuccaya will 
clearly show that the work is not a mere recension of 

HannTeoaya 1 Ycf a 6h8 FgVl ° r San8kri6 Dbammapada but an independent 
recension of the compilation based on the Saddbarmasmrtyupastbana 
DhammapaSas. Sutra and on the Vaipulyagambhirodadhi Sutra, nor 
the chapters do agree with those given in any work of 
the Dhammap&da class. Where the Samuccaya agrees with such works 
with reference to some vargas like the amtyata and apramada vargas, the 
details are more or less different, amplified or modified. The Buddhistic 
technical words are, of course, the same throughout the Buddhist Scrip- 
tures. When compared with the various recensions of Prakrta Dhamma- 
pada available up to date, the details and the main headings vary to a no less 
extent. I cannot accept the allegation of some of the scholars in Calcutta 
who say it is based on the Pali or Prakrt Dhammapada, 'for reasons 
already given above. 


Prom various points of view it is clear that Dharma Samuccaya is not 
a recension but an independent compilation and the 

Samoocaya ^.is™ a W ° lk ° f P ° 6f ^ ° f its fa Buddhist 

Dharmaparyaya, literature, particularly in Buddhist Sanskrit litera- 
ture. Besides, it is distinctly classified as belonging 
to the Dharmaparyaya class. The learned compiler gives the name 
of the work as Dharma Samuccayonama Dharmaparyaya. It is this 
which makes it rSore dear that it has been compiled for interpreting 
Buddhism. The scribe, Bhifaja Sujita Srgnana of the Citra Vibara 
-who copied it for himself and for the good of others lays us under 
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a great obligation for copying the same of the work intact, thus revealing 
to us the fact that like the works of the Dfaammapada class, there was a 
class of Buddhist literature distinctly known as the Dbarmaparyaya 
which has of course been written especially for expounding the dharma of 
the Buddha. Under this class comes the Laiita V istara and the Arya 
Gsrnck Yyaha which is the eleventh Sutra of the Aryavyuha Mahad- 
harmaparyaya. This reference is given in Arya Gaitda Yyuha Sutra 
which is also a work written with tne principal object of describing the 
similar attainment of perfect enlightenment by one Sudhana as the Prince 
of Kapiiavasta did. Fall evidences are not forthcoming to illustrate the 
particular difference between the V&ipulya s liras and the Dharmapar^a* 
yas as we had that the Ladifca V>tara is found to ba.classed as a work oC 
the Dbarmaparyaya and also of the Yaipulya class. 


Date of writing 


Now we come to the date of writing. The copyist 
who is a Bhik? 1 or Buddhist monk writes thus : — 


S imvrit 293 llii'akhakr$?iw%turikyftm. 


r In means it was written in the samvat 293 which is of course, the 
year of the Nepalese Era, the work being copied in the reign of Baja 
Budra B@va of Nepal, Toe present year is the 1045th of the Nepalese 
Era and the date when it was copied by Bhik?u Sujita Srgnana of Cifcra 
YicSra, therefore is equivalent to 1173 A.D. So the manuscript was 
written and finished on the fourteenth dark fortnight da> of Vaisakha in 
the Garistian Era 1173. 


This date is very important to the student of the history of Nepal 
as it throws light on the state of Buddhism at least 
bi^ery d * te W3th 3 0D a ^ stenee of the Bhikga Samgha or the Brother- 
hood of the Buddhist monks in Nepal. The common 
belief amongst the Saiva Brahmins and the present Gurkhas and 
Newars is that Sankaraearya and bis successors had oome to Nepal and 
destroyed the Buddhist religion and literature there. This is the main 
report which the non- Buddhists in particular have been giving by way of 
defeating or discouraging every Buddhistic discussion or every Buddhist 
activity, up to date. Actually we find from the gradual disappearance 
of the original Bhikjyi and Bhik§uru Samghas, of the original Buddhist 
scriptures, of the Buddhist literary and monastic culture, and of the 
State aid for Buddhist education, that there were some persecutions a 
thousand years hack. ^ 

The names of two Bhik^us who compiled and copied the work respect- 
. iv'ely show that the Bhik^u Samgha was still existent 
the Bhik^ua, and tbe Bbik§us ware active. Preaching of the 

f ‘ Buddhist Law was still going o*; this is evident 

from the fact that Bhik§u Avalokifca Sihma had compiled the work especi- 
ally with the object of enlightening the people and of showing the true 
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way to those who were busy with various religious disputes. Besides 
Mils, the work itself had the object of expounding the doctrine of the 
Buddha to others. 


Again, the name of the king furnishes further evidence of Buddhist 
History of kings P r8 ^ om * nanc9 ’ m Nepal, The chronicle of Nepal shows 
ana their activities, that Baja Budra Deva belonged to a Bajput dynasty, 
a collateral branch of the solar dynasty of the former 
King Amsu Yarma. Yamadeva was the first king of the Bajput dynasty 
and Mandeva was his great-grandson who ruled 10 years and then abdi- 
cated In favour of his son Narasihma Deva. Ha then must have built a 
vihara which is still known as Mandeva-samskarita Vihara where he 
took ordination in the Bfaiksu Samgha, remained in it and obtained 
salvation. The life-account of three rajas are not given and then comes 
the name of Baja Mandeva’s great-grandson, Raja Budra Dava who ruled 
only 7 years, abdicated In favour cf his ^son Mitra 
Deva and then took ordination into the monastic 
order. He remained In the old Onkoli vifaar which 
was built by Baja Siva Deva Yarma and which he had just repaired. ' 
This Baja, although Invited, sent a statue of Dfpankara Buddha in 
whose name the charity festival was celebrated, to receive the offer- 
ings. He had also granted a land-endowment fund and money with 
which the members of the vihara will provide necessary expenses. It Is 
written he remained to inform his great-grandson Jayadeva Malta about 
the endowment. This shows that rajas zealously worked for the promo- 
tion of Buddhism, abdicated voluntarily for nirvana’s sake, repaired old 
vlharas and erected new ones, lived therein, studying and practising 
Buddhist Law to the end of their lives and the literary and monastic 
activities of the Bhikgus were not marred by the intolerant policies of any 
Interested sectarians at least 800 years ago. 


Raja Rudta Deva 
aftd his life. 


As to the Citra vihara where the manuscript was written the great 

The Cifcra Vihara DUmbQr v *baras all over Nepal does not 

not traceable. allow any definite determination where It was located^ 

Besides this, the names of the vlharas appear to have 
undergone changes and the wants of a systematic chronology and a 
detailed history of Nepal are some of the obstacles. 


As the work is of great importance to all students of Buddhist 
. Sanskrit literature, to inquirers of Buddhism and is an 

Ms work, 10 indispensable text book to Buddhists and Buddhist mis- 

sionaries, I determined to have it brought to the notice of 
some professors of the Calcutta University and of the Buddhist missionaries 
in Calcutta. They appreciated the work so much that my esteemed and 
learned friend, Dr.*b. M. Barua, M.A., D. Lifct. (London), Professof of 
Pali and Ancient Indian History himself offered to be a joint editor of 
4»he work and brought it to the notice of the late Justice Sir Ashufcosk 
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Linker jee, the then President of the Post-Graduate Department of the*' 
University who was kind enough to have it published by the Calcutta 
University. • 

The work will be published under the joint editorship of 
Dr. B. M. Barua, M.A., D. Difct. iDondon) and mvself 
As it was the will of the venerable compiler, Bbik^u 
Avalokita Sihma and also of febe copyist, Bhik^u Sujita Srgnana that it 
was meant for the enlightenment of the people of the world, I have 
determined to have it translated in as many languages as possible. 

Just two weeks past the French lady Orientalist and explorer, Madame 
Pnbr at* | Alexandra David Neel who, to study the magnificent 
diSerent languages, spread of Buddhist literature and religion in the world, 
has been away from her house in French Algeria for the 
last twelve years, visiting Japan, China, Korea and other places, recently 
passed Tibei* on her way from China to India has kindly consented to 
translate the Dfaarma Samuccaya and publish it in French, as soon as my 
- edition of the work is out. I myself will translate lb into Nepalese and 
Hindi. My esteemed colleague Dr. Barua will, if time will permit, publish 
it in Bengalee. On the publication of the text along with an English 
translation or separately if possible, I have made up my mind to have ft 
published in Buddhist and other languages. 

It Is intended, as the name of the work implies, to be a compendium 

Usefulness of the ^ aw * n the poetical text, and prose trans- 
work. * Iations in different languages. It will be an indispens- 

able handbook for the Buddhists and the Buddhist 
missionaries and for ail others interested In the study of Buddhism. Ifc 
Is a greater Dfaammapada an independent compilation of a Nepalese 
Bhikgu, The materials were collected from now unknown works o£ 
Sanskrit Buddhist Literature, febe chapters are more systematically arranged 
than in any other works of the kind, the details of each chapter or subject, 
although deduced from Buddhist works, are more elaborately arranged 
more complete, and more comprehensive and new subjects not found in 
any other works of the Dbammapada class have been discussed at 
tolerable length. It is written in such a good narrative and easy poetry 
style that I believe any earnest inquirer after the ancient Aryan doctrine 
of the Buddha will not only be convinced of the truths preached therein 
but will inspire the parson to delve deeply into the literature ^nd religion 
of the Buddhists. 
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The following abbreviations have been used in this article : — 

A. V. Atharva Veda. 

B. A. G. A Grammar of the Aryan Vernaculars of India by John 

Bsames. 

C. D. G. A Comparative Grammar of Dra vidian Languages by Bishop 

Caldwell. 

IX P. G. A Grammar of the Pali L\uguage by Charles Duroisella. 

G. M. G. A Grammar of the Malay alien Language by JEL Gundert. 

H. G. G. t A Grammar of the Gaudian Language by Hoornle. 

I* A. The Indian Antiquary. * 

J, A. G. A Grammar of the A vest an Language by Jackson. 

K. A. G. Avestie Grammar by Kavasji Bialji Kanga. 

K. K. G. A Grammar of the Kanarese Language by F. Kifefeel. 

L. S. I. The Linguistic Survey of India. 

M. V. G. Vedic Grammar by A. A Macdonall. 

P. P. G. Prakrit Grammar by P. Pischel. 

R. V. Rig Veda, 

S. I. I. South Indian Inscriptions. 

T. A. Taifetirlya Arapyaka . 

T. S. Taifetirlya Samhita. 

Var. Prakrifca Prak&s’a of Vararuchi. 

V. B. U. Vajasaneya Brhadaranyaka Upaniahad. 

W. S. G, A Sanskrit Grammar by W. D. Wnifeney. 


The system of Transliteration adopted in this paper is the same as that 
used in the Linguistic Survey of India. 

The following additional symbols are also employed : — 

h is used to represent the letter «% cabled Aydam in Tamil. 

C is used to represent the Telugu Ardhanuswara or the obscure 
nasal. 

oh is used to denote the dental pronunciation of the palatal eh 
adopted in Telugu when ch is not followed by a palatal 
vowel. 
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BY 

Mb. B. SWAMJNATHA AXYAR, B A.. MADRAS. 

The current Dravidian theory . 

The class of words known as Pronouns belong to the most fundamen- 
tal elements of a language, I propose m bring together in this paper 
a body of facts which seem to show unmistakeably that the Demons- 
trative. the Relative- Interrogative and the Reflexive pronouns of the 
Dravidian languages are of Aryan origin, that their Personal pronouns 
have some Aryan affinities and that most of the gender and number 
signs in these pronouns are also of Aryan origin. These facts are 
totally opposed to the assumption made by Western Scholars that 
fee Dravidian languages had attained their development long before 
the arrival of the Aryans in India and to the current Dravidian 
theory of which that assumption is, as it were, the sheet anchor. This 
theory is undergoing a process of evolution and it is not the same now 
that it was forty or fifty years ago. Bishop Caldwell, who is regarded as 
the father of Dravidian philology, maintained that the Dravidians were not 
an autochthonous Indian race but were Turanian immigrants who entered 
India by the North-West, that the Dravidian languages had become fully 
developed long before the arrival of the Aryans in India, that these 
languages had no structural relationship with Sanskrit, that their 
affinities were mainly Turanian, occasionally Semitic, and that where the 
affinities were Aryan these did not come into existence on Indian soil but 
belonged to the pre-Aryan period of the pre-histone past when the Indo- 
Europeans and Turanians were living as one undivided race. 

This theory elaborated in great detail in Bishop Caldwells Com- 
parative Grammar of the Dravidian languages (1st Edition 1857, 2nd 
Edition 1875) found general acceptance at one time, but is dissented from 
in several important particulars at the present day. As pointed out by 
Professor Sten Eonow in his introduction to the Dravidian languages in 
Volume IV of the Linguistic Survey of India (1906), it is now generally 
recognized that these languages constitute an isolated family in India and 
that the attempt to connect them with other linguistic families outside 
India hfcs bhen a failure, ^Professor Sten Eonow is also of opinion feat 
ail attempts to show a closer connexion with the Indo-Germanic family 
have proved just as futile and that there is no philological reason to connect 
the Mupda group wife fee Dravidian. 

While it is assumed that the Dravidian languages have remained 
unaffected in structure by the contiguous Indo* Aryan Idioms most Dravi- 
. aian scholars hold that these idioms have, by contact with Dravidian 
90 
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languages,, undergone important changes noli only in their vocabulary but 
also in phonology, grammar and syntax ; and Professor Sfeen Konow 
(YoS IV of the Linguistic Survey of India] gives a pretty long ligfc of 
Items in which Sanskrit and other Indo-Aryan tongues are stated to have 
undergone change by imitating Dravidian idioms. The most important 
item under phonology is the adoption of the cerebral series of letters in 
Sanskrit, and as these letters are found even in the oldest Vedas composed 
while the Aryan immigrants were still confined to the Panjab it is inferred 
that these immigrants mast have been in contact with the Dravidians 
from the very beginning and that the Dravidians though confined now to 
the Dakhan and Southern India, must once have occupied also the West 
and the Nortfa-WeBt of India. 

§ 3, — The present writer's conclusions . 

The conclusions which I have arrived at after a detailed examination 
of the question extending over several years are entirely at variance with 
the current theory : — 

fi) There are about one hundred suffixes employed in the culti- 
vated Dravidian languages for the purpose of indicating the tenses 
and modes of verb-forms, I find that most of these suffixes are of Indo- 

Aryan origin. 

(ii) The personal terminations of Dravidian finite verbs and the 
pronouns of which these terminations are in many cases early forms are 
also most of them of Aryan origin. 

(iiii) The basic portion of tbs Dravidian vocabularies consists 
largely of words of Indo-Aryan origin though, owing to the extremely 
limited character of Tamil and other early Dravidian alphabets, these 
words have been greatly corrupted and are very difficult of recognition. 
These conclusions clearly indicate that what are known as Dravidian lan- 
guages are in all their present essential features a creation of Aryan and 
Aryanized Immigrants from the North. Further, the existence in the 
Tamil language of words and forms which are met with In the Vedas and in 
the Avestic language but have disappeared from the post* Vedlc Indo-Aryan 
tongues, would seem to show that these immigrants must have separated 
from the main body of Indo- Aryans in the North-West in pre-historio 
times — in the pro-Yedic or even pre-Vedic period. It also follows from 
the above that the tradition about Agastya’s immigration to the south is 
not a mere myth and that what is known as the Dravidian civilization of 
the South is merely the civilization of these Aryan and Aryanized Immi- 
grants. 

The above conclusions are tantamount to a total negation of the cur- 
rent Dravidian theory in all its details and will have fto chance of being 
listened to by the literary world unless they are presented with all the 
arguments which 2 have to urge In their support ; a piece-meal treatment 
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of the question in a number of small papers is therefore out of the 
question. Some of my conclusions formed the subject of a paper 
entitled “Tense Signs in Drayidian *’ which I sent to the Poona 
Oriental Conference, 1919, and a summary thereof was printed in the 
Conference Proceedings, Volume I, but the paper itself has not yet 
been published. In my Keadership lectures delivered at the Calcutta 
University in August last, I have dealt with the influences alleged to have 
been exercised by the Dravidian languages on the Indo* Aryan phonology* 
grammar and syntax ; the conclusion arrived at there is that what are 
called Dravidian characteristics in Indo* Aryan phonology and inflexional 
system are really Indo* Aryan characteristics in Dravidian, and that in 
this matter many Dravidian scholars have mistaken the reflexion for the 
original and the original for the reflexion. In the course of those lectures 
I have had to deal exhaustively with the gander-distinguishing pronouns 
of the Dravidian languages. For the sake of completeness I -am dealing 
with all Dravidian pronouns in the present paper but my treatment of the 
gender-distinguishing class will be as brief as possible consistently with^ 
perspicuity. 


? 3. — Glassification of Pronouns . 

Pronouns may conveniently be classified under the following 
heads ; — 

(i) Personal, including those of the first, second and third persons, 

(ii) Eeflexive, 

(iii) Demonstrative, 

(iv) Relative, and 

(v) Interrogative, 

The speaker and the person or persons addressed know each other’s 
sex and that is apparently the reason why the pronouns of the first and 
second persons do not distinguish gender but only show number. The 
distinction of gender begins with the pronouns of the third person and is 
found also in the demonstrative, the relative and the interrogative classes 
both in Sanskrit and in Dravidian. In the Dravidian languages there are 
no separate pronouns for the third person their place being supplied by 
the demonstratives, while interrogative pronouns are used also as relative. 
There are thus only two distinct sets of pronouns distinguishing gender in 
Dravidian, m v%z^ the demonstrative and the relative- interrogative. The 
reflexives show number but no gender. We shall begin with the gemder- 
dis&iBguifthing pronouns and deal with their bases first, 

<* § 4. — Demonstratives in Dravidian. m 

The lollowing table exhibits the demonstrative pronouns in use in* 
the chief Dravidian languages, * ’ f 
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Masculine 

Feminine 

Epicene Neuter 

Neuter 



Singular. 

Singular. 

Plural. Singular. 

Plural. 



Av-an 

av-al 

av-ar 

ad-u 

av t ati-ai 

Tamil 

* Prox. 

i 

iv-an 

iv al 

iv-ar 

td~u 

iv % iv-ai 


t 

uv-an 

uv-al 

uv-ar 

■ud-u 

uv t uv-ai 


{ 

i av-an 

aval 

av-ar 

ad-u 

av-a 


Rem, 

mm 





Mai. 


i Fiji 

ol 

dr 




‘.Pros, 

iv-an 

iv- al 

iv-ar 

id- u 

iv-a 


1 Rem. 

av-an-u 

av-al-u 

av-ar*u 

ad-u 

av-u 

Kan. 

Prox. 

iv-an-u 

iv abu 

zv ar-u 

id-u 

iv-u 


1 

uv-an- u 

uv-al u 

uv-ar u 

itd-u 

UJ-U 


1 Bern. 

fiy-e 

*V 

dr (honorific) 

av-u 

eikulu 


Prox. 

ipi-b e 

mdb{*um-ah m~uklu?= 

in-d-u 

, 

*Ta!o. 



imbal imhdl (*umakidu) 

un-d-u 

iv-i 




imtolu 

mer-{*imar) 






imber 







(, honorific 1 




, Ram. 

vd 'flu- 

ad-i 

vdr 

ad-i 

av-i 



i*av-a(d u) 

(*av-ar-u) 



Tel. 








Prox. 

vUd u 


vlr u = 

td-i 

iv-i 



(l M iv-a{d-u) 

(* iv-ar -u) 



Madras j 


nnd u 

add-u 

dr-u 

add-u 

av-u 

Goudi ( 


mnd-u 

idd-u 

vir-u 

idd-u 

iv u 

(Rem. 

dr 

ad 

ork 

ad 

av, aio 

Gondi 







(Pros. 

er 

id 

eric 

id 

iv , iti 


'Rem. 

eanj-u 

en 

ear-u 

eri 

etui 

Kul. 


danj-u 






.Prox. 

ianj-u 

iri 

iar-u 

iri 

iioi 


Note . — A very large majority of these forma show a final u> This u is not radical 
but merely emmaiatory. r • 

Thera are, besides, (1) the demonstrative elements a, i, u, which, 
always occur initially in composition as in Tamil akkudirai ‘ that horse % 
immanai * this house *, uvvani &c,, and (2) the indeclinable demonstra- 
tive adjectives a, % t u, e , 6 which are treated as indepenSehfc words, as in, 
Telugu a gurramu ‘that horse, 5 Tula l jana ‘these people*, Karukh t* 
muluk * that country ', Kui e desa ‘ that country*, 5 koganju that boy ** 
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It will be noted that the bases av and am of the far demonstratives 
havs been shortened to b in some forms Ir Malay a] am, Kui» Gondf and 
Madras Gondl ; and to a in Tula. A in Tolu is also sometimes replaced 
by it In oblique oases and In the plural, as in etk * to it etkulu * they It 
will also be noted that the initial a and i of some Telugu pronouns as in 
vd(du t v(idu t varu t vlru — and the initial i and u of soma Tu]n pronouns as 
In mol, mer, mokulu — lose their Initial position by metathesis. Though 
there is no metathesis In the nominative forms adi t idi, avi t ivi etc., of 
Telugu and of Madras Gopdf, the oblique forms dani, dim , vdti, vlti f show 
metathesis of the initial vowels. There Is reason to believe that the m 
which appears in all the near demonstratives of Tula is radical, and not 
merely a euphonic v hardened into m as supposed by Bishop Caldwell. 

Of the three demonstrative letters a, i , u the first obviously refers to 
the distant thing or person and the second to the proximate thing or 
person. The third u is not now used in any language except Tula, and is 
is usually understood to have indicated the intermediate thing or person 
in Old Tamil and Old Kanaresa. Old Tamil usage, however, clearly 
Indicates that in Its inception u was a far demonstrative and it is used as* 
such in the Oldest Tamil works. In these works timbar 1 means ** on 
the other side of, on the farther side of, above ” : wngu 2 means “ superior 
to, higher than, above ” ; uppakkam 3 means “ the back, the side away 
from us, as opposed to the front,” and uppdl & means 1 the farther aide.’ 

The latter day interpretation of u as the intermediate demonstrative 
is thus not in consonance with its use in Old Tamil ; it is also not in 
consonance with its probable etymology. It has already been pointed 
out that ava has become 5, in Malayalam, Kui and the Gondi dialects. It 
will be pointed out presently that it became o, and later ft (the pronoun 
of the third person), In Persian ; and that the far demonstratives 6 and 
u in the modern Aryan vernaculars of the North have the same origin. 
It is probable that Tamil u has the same origin. 

In Tulu both indu and itndu mean * this.’ In Kurukh u means 
* that there.’ 

We must therefore conclude that the demonstrative element u is of 

comparatively late origin. If we have to give a name to this u we must 

call it a proximate demonstrative from Its usage in Tulu and a remote 

demonstrative from its usage in Kurukh and in Old Tamil poetry. Dr, 

Kit tel calls u the intermediate demonstrative ; I am not in a position to 

say to what^xtent such use obtained in Old Kanaresa. 

* 

§ 5 . — The genesis of the Dravidian demonstrative letters a, i, u, 

(a) Natmui, a Tamil grammar written about the beginning of 

the 13th or the end of the 12th century A.D., contains a rule of 
. • #» 

1. Akam 3X1, 351. Kuruudoiai 11 3, Rural 630. 

3. Kutai si, 32. 4. Silap ; I » 
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sandhi 1 (combination) which prescribes how the initial demonstrative 
letters a, t, u and the initial interrogative letter t should oombine with 
douds. If *> word beginning with a vowel or with the oonsonants y or uoome 
after them a v is inserted between the two words ; if the second *ord 
begins with any other consonant then that consonant is doubled ; the 

demonstratives may be lengthened into ~i, i, a in poetry. Thus : 

a -Irani = (af(u)-i-awii = await i ' that ornament ’ 
a-boafai — avvalai ' that bangle ’ 

a+t/dnat — avydnai ‘ that elephant ’ 

ahkudirai = ahkudirai ‘that horse’ 

o + manai — ammanai ‘ that house ’ 

Similarly for the demonstratives t and u. (Note.— -The doubling of » 
in the first example is due to another rale of sandhi). 

On the authority of this rule it is usual to analyse the pronouns avan, 
ivan, uvan. evan, as a-v-an, i-v-an, u-v-an, e-v-an, and to consider 
the intermediate v as euphonic. Bishop Caldwell adopts this analysis it 
„ his Dravidian Grammar, but the fact that a+yanai etc., become av-yanai 
w yanai, uvy&nai clearly shows that the real demonstrative bases "are 
an, it, m referred to in rule 234 of Nannfit which in effect is the same as 
Rule 162 exoept in one respeet, viz., that when the second word begins 
with a tenue the final v is converted intoft . According to Rule 234, the 

combinations instanced above must be anaylsed as follows : 

avyanai -av+ydnai awani =av+(v)+ani 

ammanai —av+manai avvalai-av+valai 

while av+kudirai will become ahkudirai. These two Sutras are la effect 
the same as those contained in Tolkappiyam 2, the grammar of Old 
Tamil, 


The role that; before a tenue the final v of av, iv, uv should be 
converted into 7i has apparently given ua the demonstrative neuter 
singulars ahdu , ihdu, uhdu, from av+tu, iv-j-tu, uv-htu t but the sound of 
this h is not now heard in popular speech. In compensation however the 
dental is sometimes doubled, for one often hears atiai and ittai as the 
accusatives oladu aud idu. Similarly ahkudirai appears to have become 
akkudirai. _ For the same reason the Old Tamil ahkam ‘grain’, ahkenam 
the name given to the aydam. ehku ‘ to reach up by standing on tip- toe • 
etc., are now pronounced ahkam, alchena, ehku etc. Also 


kal+tldu may become kahridu or karrldu , &nd 
mnl+tUu may become mnhdidu ' or mutBdu, 

Here rr and it are alternative forms of hr and ht . 


1. Holes 162 and 234 in V. Swaminafcha 
pagSs 86, 86, 124. 


Aiyar’s Edition of Nannut (1919J, 


2, Tolkappiyam, Elnttadikaram, 
PuIIimayangiyal 83,84, 86, 86, 


Uyirmayangiyal 2, 3, 4, 5, 36, 53, 54, 
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Thus what was once h + tenue has now become a doubled fcenue. 
The two sets of rules in Tolkappiyam as wall as in Nannul give the same 
result* but we can see that the original bases ware ay, iv t uv and that 
a, i, u, are merely their initial letters subsequently given an independent 
status when those bases were becoming obsolete, 

Bishop Caldwell does not refer u* his book to these fuller Old Tamil 
bases which have now become obsolete, 

(5) We thus see that the demonstrative letters a , i, u, appear to have 
had at one time no separate existence in the language except as the initial 
letters of demonstrative formations derived from feha real and original 
demonstrative bases av, tv, uv, That the v of these stems Is radical, and 
not merely euphonic, is obvious from the circumstance that it is not 
intervocal but occurs as their heal ; the analogy of the Telugu and Madras 
Gondi forms in which the v occurs initially also strengthens this view. It 
is for these reasons that avail etc., in the table in § 4 above &r5 syllabified 
Is av^ran etc,, not as a^-(v)-\-an etc. 

It may be remarked in passing that Tolkappiyam does not refer to 
the interrogative initial e ; in fact there were no interrogative pronouns 
beginning with short e in the time of Tolkappiyam except the genderless 
evan, Sutra 162 of N annul recognizing a , i, u, e as separate entities was 
a new rule adopted with reference to the then condition of the language, 
but it obscures the true history and etymology of demonstrative and 
interrogative forms. 

(c) It is also usual to analyse the neuter singular pronouns adu, idu, 
udu etc., as a-bdu, i+du, u-bdu etc., but as a, i, u , had originally no 
independent existence in Tamil the syllabification adopted in the table in 
§ 4 is ad • u t id - uud - u etc. 

§ 6. — Demonstratives in Sanskrit. 

(M. V. G. § § 392-396 ; W. S, G. § § 495-503). 

(a) Ta the pronoun of the third person serves also as a demonstra- 
tive pronoun in Sanskrit. Tya meaning ‘ that * is another far demonstra- 
tive obtained by a slight modification of ta. Besides these Sanskrit has 
pronouns formed from the demonstrative roots and elements a, i 9 e. The 
Stems of these demonstrative pronouns are taken by Indian Grammarians 
to be tad, tyad, adas , idam and etad, the forms which they assume in the 
nominative«mgular neuter. Of these tad, tyad and etad are inflected like 
the pronoun of the third person and call for no remarks. 

( b ) The near demonstrative which appears as {m), ayam, (/)» iyam f 
, (rc). idam in the nominative singular means 1 this here ’ and employs the 
pronominal roots “a and (in various modifications) i, in its inflexion § ; its 
paradigm is made up of forms derived from the stems id, a , inflections qf 
i, ana , ima. There are only three case forms from the stem am viz,. 
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anena, annua, anay’i. The forms imau, i me, imm , ima, imam seem to 
be formed from a stem ima ; this stem Is supposed by some to be derived 
from the accusative i-m of i. r 

id Toe far demonstrative which appears as (m). asau, if), asau, 
( nj . adas in the nominative singular means * that there! yon \ The 
fundamental stem used in every case, except the nominative singular. Is 
a*m which is supposed to he the accusative masculine of the demonstra- 
tive root a. This am gives rise to the extended stems amu, ami, and 
ami, from which all the oblique forms are derived, 

{di The pronoun ava * this ' Is found two or three times in the Rig 
Veda and only In the genitive dual. The noun am a 1 this * occurs 
only once in the Atharva Veda, e, g., am Cham asmi 1 this am I *. 

- 7 . — Demonstratives in Iranian . 

(a) Kanga’s Avestic Grammar mentions the following as the 
crude forms of the demonstrative pronouns In the Avestic language 

(I ? 215-224). 

(I) m. aeta ; n. actad . f, acta. 

(ill m. ima , a ; n. imad, id ; f. %md, a. 

(iii) m. ava ; n. aom, avad ; f. avd. 

ih) The inflexions of the first set corresponding to the Sanskrit 
etad do not call for any remarks. 

In the inflexions of the second set the following sfeems"and forms 
appear : ad , id, a, i, %ma , ana „ 

The following case forms may also be noticed. 

N. A. Singular neuter. ad t id, id. 

N, Plural neuter. I, ima ; mase. imt ; fern. tmde. 

(c) The Inflexions of the third set are all formed from the base av. 
The nominative plural, masculine and neuter, is ava. 

{d) All the demonstrative roots and stems which occur in Sanskrit 
are also found here with the exception of those arising from the base am. 

It appears from a comparison of the Avestic and Sanskrit demonstra- 
tive paradigms that the roots and elements a , i , e (locative of a) and the 
bases av, an id, ad, im, were already in existence in the Indo- Iranian 
period. Of these a, t t av, an, id are even older than this period and are of 
Indo-Germamo antiquity (Rrugmann Vol. Ill § 409, pageb 329*331.) 
The last of them is obviously the same as the Latin id and the English it. 

The stems ima and ad are not found outside Aryan and it is therefore 
inferred that the formation of new stems out of the accusative i~m and 
out of a-d belongs to the Indo-Iranian period ; the formation of the 
stems amu t amu, ami out of the accusative a-m which are not found in 
the Avestic language belongs perhaps to the pro-Sanskrit period. 
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? 8. — Demonstratives in New Persian . 

CJ. T, Platt’s Persian Grammar (1911), pages 47 and 49.) 

. (&) The genderless pronpuns of the third person singular in the New 
Persian are : — 

Singular. av t but pronounced u {archaic d) ; vai 

ue (old). * he, she, it \ These appear to foe derived from 
the Avestic demonstrative aua ; fehu3, u (o) s Pa 2 d^Old Persian 
ava; l = Paz oi = 01d Persian ava+hya ; vai is probably a doublet 

of . Plural, 1-shan (archaic eshan } * they \ 

(6) Ancient demonstrative. We also meet with the relic of another 
demonstrative im (O. P. ima, S. ima) which invariably replaces the 
demonstrative In before the words rbz % “day* shap ‘night*, sal ‘jear’, and 
occasionally before the word b&r 'time’, (page 56). 

(c) The affixed demonstrative pronoun l (archaic e) called the 
demonstrative or “the ya that makes the noun determinate* . It is often 
'termed “the definite article’; but it Is really a demonstrative pronoun, and 
is generally interchangeable with the demonstrative an. It is annexed 
to a noun in the singular or plural. 

Eemark, The demonstrative i ie) is derived from the Phi 5 = O.P. 
demonstrative pronoun aita . It is the same pronoun which forms the 
base of the personal pronoun ishdn ( eshan third person plural of, ) 
(page 58). 

§ 9. — Demonstratives in modern Indo-Zryan vernaculars. 

(B.A.G. Vol. II § 68 — pages 316-320), 


Hindi 

Panjabi 

Sindh! 

Gujarati 

Bengali 


The far demonstrative ‘that 5 
Nominative Singular, 

u, 5, vah 
uh 

u, hu, ho 

a 

5 


The near demonstrative 
‘this 5 Nominative 
Singular, 

i, ih, eh, yah 
Ih, eh 
1, hi, he 
e 
a 


Although the Avestic form ava was practically unknown to the 
Indo- Aryan literary dialects it appears to have existed in ail the Aryan 
vernaculars of India where it has been changed and shortened into d, u> 
and u t the far demonstratives of these vernaculars. The same change took 
place, as we have seen, in New Persian, 

Of the* three demonstrative roots and elements in the Vedio dialects* 
viz., a , i t and 5, only a wa§ used as an independent demonstrative pronoun 
in those dialects ; in the modem Aryan vernaculars all the three appear 
to be so used. Mr. John Beames remarks in his grammar (Vol. II. 
page 318) : — • 

“ But it is perhaps useless to seek for the origin of these forms in any 
written works. They have their origin in all probability in a lower 


21 
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stratum of popular speech than ever found its way into writing before the 
time of Chand, whose forms may therefore in this, as in so many other 
instances, be taken as the furthest point to which researches can at 
present be pushed back, 

If Mr. Beames had noticed the existence of the genderless pronouns 
m (archaic d), z (archaic e) in Modern Persian and had known that o 
and ii are traceable to the Avestic ava while ' and ? are traceable to the 
PM e corresponding to the 5 of the Sanskrit 'fca, he would have seen that 
fcfa© Indo> Aryan popular speeches ha I preserved pre-hisfcoric forms which 
had disappeared from literary dialects. 

f 10 .- — The relaitOf ? of Dramdian demonstratives to Aryan . 

We are now in a position to discuss what relationship there is 
between the Aryan and the Dravidian demonstratives. 

Iranian. Indo-Acyan, Dravidiar . 



Avestic. 


Veche, 

Rem. 

Frox, 


Rem. Prcx. 

Rem. 

Proxs 



1. 

ad id 

ad • as 

, id - am 

ad 

id (Gondi) 





adi 

idi (Telugu) 





adu 

idu (Tam) 

2. 

av im 

av 

im 

av 

tv (Tam, Gondi) 



am 


avat 

—— jt . 

.•/“?!’ (Tamil) 





ava t 

iva (Malayalam) 





avu , 

tvu (Kanarese) 
f indu % undu, imbe t 





avu , 

j tmber , imbal (Tulu) 
\imbdl. imbolu mer 





TX'ndui (Tel ^> 

3. 

an 

an 



an (Tamil) 





occurring in the pronomi- 
nal terminations of verbs. 

4. 




a , 

, u t i (Tamil Kana- 
lese Tula,) 

5. 

o e (Phi). 


a, u t o i 

a) 

occurring in compost- 


tion. 

(Modern O ‘ that *, Gondi, Kni, 
u l (New Pers.) Indo- Aryan) Madras Gopdi, Malay alam), 

u (Tamil), 

(2) Independent^ indeclina- 
- ble adjectives, 
d ‘ that % I * this * 
(Kanarese, Tula* Mala- 
yaUm Kurukh, 

Telpgu). 

u, e, 6 ‘that’ (Kui) 
u 1 that * (Kurukh) 
e, d ‘ that ’ (Brahui). 
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a* a d, id , ah, it? 

The Avestic «xd, sdf, and tbs Sanskrit ad-as, id-am are neuter 
singulars. In the neuter plural the bases av, im : and am, im . am used : 
the nominative forma being av* , xma, ima, 1 and amnnt, imdni , iina In 
Old Persian the plurals were avaiy, winy of. Tamil auai, ivai). 

In the Dravidian languages ad, id : ad«, idu : adi, idi : are neuter 
singulars : in the neuter plural the bases av, in, come into play, the 
nominative forms being ac tv . avn, ivai ; am, im . aju, ivu* Tb© d of 
the Dravidian singulars is not due to any intervocal pronunciation of a 
hard t, but appears like the d of the Arvan ad, id t to be a media (which 
is foreign to Tamil) by origin ; for in Telugu it does not lose its medial 
sound even when It ceases to be intervocal, as adi 1 that/ ddniki 1 to 
that * ; idi 1 this, ddniki 5 to this" 5 * The v of the Dravidian plurals is 
radical, not euphonic. 

^ The Avestic an and im form the bases of masculine, feminine and 
neuter pronouns with suitable gerder signs, ana, (ml and ff), avad , aom 
(n) : ima (m\ zmd ff), zmzd (n). In the Indo- Aryan literary dialects the 
base av plays little or no part having apparently been superseded by a 
new base am formed in the pro-Vedic period in imitation of im “ 
here am, im form the bases of pronouns with distinction of gender. 
Similarly the Tamil etc., av, iv form the bases of pronouns : auan, ivan 
aval , ival, ahdu (av-KtO, ihdu (iv+tu) etc. 

The Dravidian demonstrative bases and'tbeir methods of inflexion thus 
appear to be identical with the Aryan demonstrative bases and methods 
of inflexion, but with this difference that in the Dravidian proximate base 
iv a v appears in the place of the m of the Aryan proximate base im . 
The m, however, still persists in all the near demonstratives of Tulu, and 
perhaps in the forms audit ‘ that zndu ‘this* of Telugu and and a 
* that * inda ‘ this 9 of Tamil. 

It is therefore concluded that the Dravidian bases ad, id, av, tv, are 
derived from the Iranian and Yedic .bases ad, id, av, am, im t . Of these 
id and av are of Indo-Garmanie antiquity; im and ad were formed in 
the Indo-Iranian period, and am in the pro-Vedic period. 

The change of m into v is very common in Indian vernaculars. 

fb) a, i, u } e , d, i, it, e, o 

av a?s£ exists in the shortened forms of d, u t in the Dravidian 
languages as in Persian and*modern Indo- Aryan, but with this difference 
that while in the latter these forms are by themselves demonstrative and 
personal pronouns they occur only in composition in some of the 
Dravidan languages ; e. g„ Good! or 1 he \ Madras Gopdi cndu ' fee 9 
Kui danju 4 he 99 Tamil ungu ‘ superior to, above * 

1, Contrast with this the Telugu imperatives kammu, agumu, ha 1 become ye * 
where the guttural becomes a terms when it ceases to be in ter vooal. 
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?, n, e t 6, ‘that* and i ‘ this * are used as indeclinable demonstrative 
adjectives in tbs Dravidian dialects marked (2# in item 5 of the table at the 
head of this para. Of these d, It, C t are shortened forms of av and I of im It 
is remarkable that Kni and Brabui should use f as a remote demonstrative ; 
compare the Tala remote neuter plural eikuht . These three instances deviat- 
ing from the Inde-Aryan practice remind one of the Phi e and Persian 7, the 
bases of ' ill-i and Iskcm the plurals of the genderless pronoun of the third 
parson ; these bases are traceable through Old Persian aita to the Avestie 
dement trative aita (8, a, c, above* corresponding to the Sanskrit eta. 

In a specimen of the language of the Xilgiri Baclagas published in 
the Linguistic Survey »Vol. IV, page the form evam occurs in the 
sense of * this man ’ ; it this is not a misprint we have here an instance 
of the use of e in Dravidian as a near demonstrative. 

Tna co-calied intermediate demonstrative u appears tc be only a 

* 

shortened form of u (o ; ava) uv and um appear to be of comparatively 
late origin formed in imitation of av , tm, 

(e) an : — The Aryan base an apnears to have basn imitated in the 
personal endings anan, anal , anru , anar , ana of verb-forms occurring in 
literary Tamil. These endings are formed in the same manner as the 
endings of irundavan, irundaval etc., are formed with the demonstrative 
base av. There is, however, one objection to the identification of Tamil 
an with the Aryan demonstrative an, for the former occurs not only in 
the verb-forms of the third person but also in those of the first and 
second persons : — irundanan 1 1 was \ irundamr * you were \ All the 
above forms containing an are wholly artificial and unknown to the 
spoken Tamil of the people ; and it is possible that the formations were 
originally confined to tha third person in accordance with the demon- 
strative nature of an, but were subsequently extended by the poets to the 
first and second persons when the true nature of an was lost sight of. 
Such a thing has happened in poetic Tamil even to the demonstrative 
base av, for we have the sporadic forms sanravir ‘ ye (who) have become 
great, kand&vzr 1 ‘ ye (who) saw \ In Telugu also we have similar 
additions of first and second person endings to third personal forms; e.g., 
unndclu ’ 4 he is unndru 1 they are s , unnddanu ‘lam’ unndramu * w© 
are 1 etc. 

(d) ta, In the Telugu forms atal$u $ alarm , dtaidu , dianu, UaCdu 9 
Uanu etc., and the Kanarasa forms dtam, itai&i fttam, the Aryan base ta 
is subjoined to the vocalic demonstrative elements d, l t u in imitation of 
the Sanskrit eta and Avestie aita. The dentals of all “these forms are 
tenues as also that of atham and itham the pronouns of the third person 
in Tuda common to all genders and numbers. 


1, Kalittokai, 140, 
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(e) The comparative table g ; ven at the head of this article Is a practical 
and sufficient proof of the identity of the Dravidian demonstrative bases 
with ?onae of those found in the Inao-Iranian group of languages and no 
discussion would have bean necessary had not Bishop Caldwell obscured 
the subject by several incorrect proposition** -uchas, fl) that the v cl the 
forms avail etc., and the n of the form- anau etc,, are euphonic ; ( 2 * that 
'it Is an intermediate demonstrative 3* that t*ie m of the To; a forms 
arises from the hardening of a eurhonic - etc He his thus xL" k «!ad 
down she Dra, vidian demonstrative oa-es to «iuc v i an extant that there is 
nothing -aft of them Put the Tuitial vowels a 3 z, n, which ag do he 
assumes to be bases belonging to the old Japhetic stock. T..rh Is as if ume 
failure grammarian of Ea^lish uuacq lain'-'’ l w.th the Li'i.n privative 
prefix 2 n, should from the ilnrh-a words inniGderate, rJ.ti.il, '*r*- -afar, 
inordinate, mtemperat* etc , Oeduea a rule that z was a privitivo i-irfix, 
that when words beginning vied m, L or ?, were compounded wit a it 
their initials were doubled and mat in other ease 3 a emphatic >* v* a- 
snterposed. UVe have seen, however, that the demonstrative letters u u- 
originally existed in Tamil only as the initials of av t iv, v ». 

» 11 . — Inter r os atives in Dravidian. 

Tbs following Gable exhibits the interrogative pronouns in the chief, 
Dravidian languages. 



Masculine 

Singular. 

Feminine 

Singular, 

Epicene 

Plural, 

Neuter 

Singular. 

Neuter 

Plural. 

■Old Tamil 

ydv an 

y dv-al 

ydv-ar 

yd-du yd, ydv- at 




yd-r 




A genderless form 

evan ; also enna 


"Modern Tamil... 

ev-an 

ev-al 

ev-ar 

ed-u 

e-du 

ev-ai 

Malayalam 

ydv -an 

ydv-al 

ydv - ar 
yd-r 

yd-du 



ev-an 

ev-al 

ev-ar 
d r 

endu 

e-du 

ev a 

Old Kanarese 

dv-am 

dv-al 

a-r 

dv-ud-u 

dv-uv-u 


A genderless form 

enu 



Kanarese 

ydv-an-u 

ydv-al-u 

ydv-ar-u 

ydv-ad-u 

ydv-av-u 




yd-r-u 






a-r-u 




ddv-an-u 

d dv-al -xi 

dd-r-u 

ddv-ad-u 

dav-av-u 

JTelugu 

ev-aCdu 

ed-i, ed-i 

ev-ar-u 

edi t ed-i 

ev-im ev-i 


An indeclinable from 

emi. 
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Tamil: The following interrogative pronouns in use in Old Tamil 
are enumerated in two stara’s (rules) of Tolkappiyam (Sol. 164; and 169) 
yavan, ydvai , yctvar {ydr) (High caste, rational) ycidu , yet, ydvaz 
(Inanimate, irrational ». 

It is worthy of note that none of the modern interrogatives evan s 
eval t evar, edu, evaz beginning with a short e find a place in either list. A 
word evan is mentioned in Tolkappiyam (Sol. Kilavi, 31), and does occur 
in Old Tamil but it is genderiess and is used in the sense of ‘ why, what for, 
for what purpose *. For instance, it occurs sixteen times in Kura! but 
always in fane sense of * why, what, for for what purpose 5 and never in 
the sense of ‘ who ”** (m&se) ; this evan has given rise to the en s enna , ennat 
of modern Tamil. 

Neither does the short e referred to in Nannu l (sutra 162) find a 
place among the interrogative letters which are stated to be only three 
d, e, o, 1 though we see that this interrogative occurs initially in com- 
position a« in eppeyar % ‘what na me\ evvayin 3 ‘what place’ in 
Tolkappiyam itself. 

According to modern Tamil practice, the pronouns adu , tdu, udu « 
edu, yddu receive an ioflextonal increment an before the case post- posi- 
tions e. g., 

ad-an-at, td-an-dl , ud-an-oclu, ed-an-m, yctd-an-ai. 

Tolkappiyam prescribes this increment for adu, tdu , udu , yddu, but 
does nob speak of or mention edu Similarly the neuter plurals avaz , 

zvat, uvai,evaz, ydvai now receive an inflexional increment arr ; Tolkap- 
piyam prescribes this increment for avaz, zvat , uvai , ydvai bu& does not 
speak of or mention evai. These facts leave little room for doubt that the 
interrogative pronouns with the short initial e came into use after the 
time of Tolkappiyam. 

In mediaeval Tamil poetry we find the forms edu, evan , evar of which 
only edu has survived to modern times, but with a meaning different from 
that of edu * what.’ We also have in modern Tamil the words ydr , dr t 
1 who 

The Malayalam interrogatives all begin with long e or yd ; <3 and e are 
also used as interrogative adjectives, the former occurring only as the 
initial of compounds like ekJcdlam ‘ what time \ eppadi ‘ how *, evvannam 
* in what manner, how 5 etc. 

None of the forms ydvan , ydvai , ydvar , yddu , ydvai araiised by the 
common people either in Tamil or in Malay alam. The yd forms of 
Malayalam occur in literature in relative constructions, 

1. a e d ammunrum vtnd Elufctu Nuamarapu 32, 

2 , Elufcfcu - Punariyal - 26." 

8, Etubtu Pulli ** 39. 

4, Tol : Elutfcu Uruplyal • 4, 5, 6, 26, 
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The Kanarese safe all begin with yd, d or dd> : She interrogative adjec- 
tives of this language are e, e, d s dva, yd, ydva , ddva. Of these e forces 
the initial of compounds like etta * wha-5 place or direction’, enitu 1 what 
quantity or number’, silt where endu 1 whan \ ehage i in what manner, 
etc. Tne rest are not compounded but stand as separata words detached 
from the nouns qualified, e.g.,, L notin' what time’, dva mdtu ‘which 
word ’ ddva uru * what village etc, 

Tulu, The Tula interrogatives are dd ‘ which * : days 1 why dctne 
jdne what?, yer who.?’ This yer appears as der s who ?* in Brdhui . 

Kuru&ft and Maho have infeerrogatives beginning with ne. 

§ 12. — The origin of the Dravidian interrogative forms with the initial dd » 

It is well known that the initial y of Sanskrit words always becomes 
j in Prakrits 1 . — e.g , yashti ‘ liquorice’, yasas ‘glory’, yasksha ‘a demigod * 
etc,, become yatthi, jaso , jahhha, etc. Similarly the relative pronoun mean- 
ing ‘ who, which, 5 which is indicated in Sanskrit by the type ya has become 
3 cl in Prakrit and the modern Aryan vernaculars, and ycwoLi has become 
java through an intermediate ydva. 

The Sanskrit palatal medial 3 is very often changed into d in 
Ardbamagadbi and Singhalese ; e.g., jugupsd ‘ disgust \jyotsnd moonlight, 
rdjan a king’, tejas lustre’, majj d ‘marrow, pith’ have become 
dugunchha , dosmd, rada tedu , midul (vide I. A. Yol. XI, pages 218-217). 
The word jd?ndtd a son-in-law * appears as ddmdda in some North Indian 
vernaculars. In Sanskrit itself the form dampatl ‘ husband and wife * is 
derived by some from jampatl (jayapati). The Avestic z which in some 
cases is equivalent to Sanskrit j becomes d in Persian. 

In the Dravidian languages also j often changes place with d in 
words of North-Indian or foreign origin, e.g,, jmisu, dinisu , 4 class, kind', 
javana , davana, 1 the plant artemisia indiea * etc. 

The alternative forms ddm, jdne ‘what * of Tuiu indicate that the 
initial d of interrogative forms has probably arisen from a j ; and the Tula 
yer ‘ who ’ corresponding to the Brahui der ’ who \ shows that the 
initial y has probably become d through an intermediate j . It is therefore 
Inferred that the Kanarese forms yd, ydva, ydvanu etc,, are connected 
with dd, ddva, davanu etc,, through the intermediate forms jd , java, 
jdvanu etc. This is also the explanation which Dr. Kifctel seems to 

suggest of the initial d (K. K. G. § 265, page 231). 

» 

§ 13. — Which idas the original initial, yd, e or d, 

Scholars bold wholly divergent views on this question. 

Bishop Galdwell thinks that yd was the original and that e must 
have been corrupted from it. 


1, Ader yd jah (Var ; II, 81) * j js substituted for an Initial y 9 
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Dr. Kittel on the other hand regards e as the original base and yd 
to have been corrupted from it. According to him “The interrogative 
pronouns avam, ( yavanu , davanu) dual ( yavalu , ddvalu ) , dmdu , (yavydUt 
ddvudu), dr {yarn, ddnc) t dvuvu ( ydvuvu , ddvuvu) rest on the interroga- 
tive £, that becomes 1 / 6 S in the oblique cases of the mediaeval and modem 
dialects which is another form of a ” (K. K. G. § 265— page 231). As 
between £ and c& he seems to think that it is immaterial which of these 
is taken as the original as “they are related and occasionally inter- 
changed ”, [Ibid l 138, page 77). He also considers the v in dva t ydva , 
ddva to be euphonic and that a,va and ydva have bean incorrectly 
assumed to be the bases of forms like dvam (3 + w+<m), yavanu 
(S+tfHbami) etc. ( Ibid § 265 page 231). In hi3 view dva and ydva are 
mere substitutes for £. 

Mr. 0. P. Yenkatarama Aiyar discusses this question in a paper 
entitled “ Tne Glides 1 ’ and arrives at the conclusion that d was the 
primitive initial and that the prothetic y was an onglide necessitated bp 
the difficulty of pronouncing an initial back-vowel. 

We can understand the creeping in of a prothetic y in the pronoun- 
elation of initial palatal vowels, but it is difficult to assent to Mr. G. P. 
Yenkatarama Aiyar’s assumption that in a certain stage of development 
an initial y was found necessary in some of the most highly cultivated of 
the Dravidian languages as an onglide before the initial d and that this 
was subsequently dispensed with. On the other hand the rule 1 of 
Tolkappiyam that Tamil words cannot begin with y unless this consonant 
be combined with the long d clearly shows the difficulty experienced by 
the Tamils in pronouncing an initial y. We accordingly find that all old 
Tamils words which began with yd have changed their initials in popular 
speech and that most of them now begin with e or d. These facts raise 
a presumption that the Old Tamil words beginning with yd may not all 
be native words. 

Words found in Old Tamil with the initial yd should, prima facie 
be regarded as foreign words which have since lost the y in accordance 
with Tamil phonetic laws. 

(b) The oldest specimens of Dravidian speech that have come 
down to us belong to Tamil and Kanarese. The Tamil interrogatives in 
these specimens mostly begin with yd, but there is also the form evan s 
why, what for * and the initial short e in interrogative compounds, The 
interrogatives in the oldest Kanarese specimens appear to begin with e 
or d ; but as the Tamil specimens are earlier by some centuries than the 
Kanarese specimens it is allowable to assume with Bishop Caldwell that 
yd was the original interrogative and that e has arisen from the 
corruption of yd. 


1. Toll Eluttu Moli 32. 
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§ 14. — Affinities of the Dravidian interrogative base yd. 

{a) Western scholars think that the Dravidian languages possess no 
relative pronouns and that what look like relative constructions in these 
languages are really interrogative sentences. This seems to be an extreme 
view; for there are many languages in the world in which the same set of 
pronouns do duty as relatives and interrogatives, The Dravidian 
family of tongues obviously belongs to this class ; in fact, Telugu 
grammarians style tbeir interrogative pronouns yat'kim-anhakamu 
1 Relative-Interrogative. 5 As Bishop Caldwell pointed out long sgo the 
interrogative is used as a relative in many of the Scythian (Turanian) 
tongues. In regard to the Indo- Germanic family philologists tell us that 
the stem* i o which was originally anaphoric came to be used as a- 
relative without losing its anaphoric value even in the pro-ethnic period 
of the Indo-Germanic languages, and that this relative*' % o was displaced 
later by derivatives from the interrogative stem* go and she demonstrative 
stem* to in several of these languages. (Brugmann Vol. II, pages. 331*332 i . 
We can see this displacement of the relative stem in the use of the inter- 
rogative pronouns who, which, what, and the demonstrative pronoun that 
as relatives in modem English in which no representative of the pro- 
ethnic relative stem* i o now survives (in Teutonic hio and th corres- 
pond to the pro-ethnic q and t ). It will be shown presently that in 
Dravidian also the same pronoun is used as a relative and an interrogative 
and that the far demonstrative is also used as a relative. 

(5) In his Sanskrit Grammar (§. 532) Professor W. D. Whitney 
briefly notices two marked peculiarities in the Sanskrit use of relative 
pronouns. One of these is “a very decided preference for putting the 
relative clause before that to which it relates ; thus : 

(ij Sanskrit, yah sunvatah sakhd ta&md Indrdya gay at a (R.V,) 

English. “ Who (is) the friend of the soma-presser, to that 
Indra sing ye.” 

“ The other arrangement where the correlative is put before the 
relative though frequent enough, is notably less usual.” The second 
peculiarity noticed is “ a frequent conversion of the subject or object of a 
verb by an added relative into a substantive clause ; thus: 

(ii) Sanskrit : pari no pdhi yad dhanam (A, Y.) 

English Of us protect what wealth (there is).” 

Some further examples may be given with Tamil renderings 

(iii) Sanskrit, yadaham veda tad aham dharaydni. (T. A. 7*43.) 

English. 4 What I have learnt that may I not forget.* 

Tamil, edai nan karrirukkirend adai maravdmal iruppendka. 

(iv) Sanskrit, ya enam viduh amfitds te bhavanti. (T. A. 6-1.) 

English. Who this know, immortal they become 

22 
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Tamil, evarkal idai arzkirarkalo avarkal maranam illdd -- 

avarkal avarkal . 

Such constructions occur by many hundreds in the Arar&yaka portions 
of the T&ittiriva Yeda. They are all practically interrogative construc- 
tions. In a way they correspond to the English sentences with whoso/ 

* whatever 5 in which the relative is placed first. 

Tne two peculiarities noticed by Professor Whitney and carried to 
Qjcess in the manner illustrated above have made the relative cons- 
struction look as if it was an interrogative on©, and appear to take 
Sanskrit half way towards dispensing with one of the two pronominal 
sets, as has actually Dean done in some Indo* Germanic languages. It 
would seam as if the cultivated Bra vidian languages had completed 
the process left half-finished the later Vedic literature, 

(c) The above discussion shows : r 

‘i) that the interrogative pronouns in the cultivated Dravldian 
languages {as in many Scythian and several Indo-European languages) 
are also relative pronouns, that they are what she Telugu grammari- 
ans call y it him arthakamu ( relative-interrogative. Dr. Gundert 
recognizes the double usage in Malay alam (G. M. G, § 554:.) 

(ii) that they are imitations of the Sanskrit relative pronouns 
derived from the base ya which look so like interrogates in their use in 
the later Vedic literature. 

(iii) if the cultivated Dra vidian languages had separate interroga- 
feives formerly we must suppose that these have been completely 
superseded by the relative-interrogative forms derived from Aryan, 

§ 15.- -(a) Dramdian interrogative bases and their probable Indo - 
Aryan originals . 

We shall now briefly enumerate the various developments and 
modifications which the original Indo-Iranian relative bases under- 
went on Indian soil and indicate how the Dravidian relative* interrogative 
bases are traceable to them. 

The root of the Indo- Ar^ an relative base is ya (m. yas t f: ya, n 
2/ad), but in forming compounds the neuter stem yad is generally used. 
Professor Whitney says “ the use of yat as representative stem begins 
very early ; we have yai-hdma in the Veda, and yat-kdnn, yad~devatya 
•In the Brabmapa; later it grows more general. Prom the proper root 
come also a considerable series of derivatives ; yatas , yati t yatra i yatha, 
yada~ yadi, yarhi , ydvant t yatara , yatama ; and the compound yddris ” 
(W. S. G. § 510). In ydvani * which like* (original meaning) and yddris 
which like ’ the pronominal root ya is lenghtened. 
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In Pali 1 we have the adverbial forms ydva and ydva?n with the 
modern meanings of * until, while, as long as.’ 

J3ubra IV-5 of Y&raruch/s Prakrita Prakasa savs that the va of the 
words ydvat, tavat etc., is elided in Prakrit and Sutra XV-6 says that the 
final non-eonjuaet? consonant of words is also elided ; bub as by that time 
{1st cam tun B.G/ the initial y had also become j (11-31) the actual 
Prakrit forms of yd vat (the relative pronoun of quanaty) in Vararuchi’s 
time ware ja, java 2 . An earlier form of ichoa is the Pali ydva , it is 
reasonable to assume that jd too had an earlier form yd. 

The later forms of jd, java m Prakrit were je, jeva . fema. 3 (ELG.G. 
438-1). 

In several modern Aryan vernaculars of India the direct singulars of 
the relative pronoun have the forms ye, je, javan , jadn, jaun, jau, yd. 
(H.G.G. § 43 7-4 j . 

The change of meaning which the form ycivant has undergone must 
be carefully noted. Professor whifcney says that pronominal adjectival 
compounas, with the suffix 1 vant ’ conveying the meaning of" 
‘after the manner of, like’ were freely formed in the older language, 
e. g„ mdvant ‘like me’. tvavant ‘like thee/ yushmdvant ‘like 
you/ want ' like this,’ klvant ‘ like what/ tdvant 1 like that’ etdvant 
* like this/ ydvant * which like’ (relative), and that of these only the 
last three were in use in the later languages in the sense of 1 so much/ 
‘how much ’ (W.S.G. § § 517, 1233-f.) 

The forms lava, ydva , ydvam of Pali, td, tdva , jd, java of the 
literary Prakrits dealt with in Vararuehi’s Grammar (IV-5-6) have only 
the later senses of tantus and quantus . There is however reason to think 
that the older meanings of ‘like that’ and ‘which like' must have persisted 
down to modern times in the popular dialects, for as noted above the forms 
jeva , javan, jaun etc., are now used in some of the Aryan vernaculars of 
India as simple relative pronouns which use is apparently derived from 
the sense * which like/ 

^ We-may compare also the Telugu formg mavanti ' like me \ mwanti 
\^kfr'^ou, atuvanti 1 like that’, ttuvanti ‘ like this \ etuvanU ‘ what like * 
where the suffix ‘ vant * in the sense of ‘ like ’ is preserved. 

(i) The Sanskrit masculine singular ending n when adopted in 
Tamil originally indicated only the singular number and was common to 
all the three natural genders l§ 20 below). The Sanskrit masculine 
ydvdn appears to have been one of the earliest relative-interrogative forms 

1 Chiider’s Pali Dictionary. 

2. Vararuohi 11-31. Aden yo-jab. II-5. Yavadadisbu vasya. 

IV-6 Antyasya halah, 

3, m also appears in tbe other pronominal forms ema, tema, kema, 
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adopted in Tamil and other Dravidian languages, and seems to fe8 the 
original of the Kanarese interrogative pronouns enu, en common to all 
the three genders (K.K.G, ! § 102-5, and 125) and of the genderlsss, Old 
Tamil evan which has become en in Modern times (§ 11 above). 

(ii) The interrogative e which appears initially in composition as 
in Tamil eppeyar ‘ what name \ evvayin ‘ what place * emmamdan 6 what 
man * and in Malay ala m ekkdlam 1 what time evvannam * what manner 9 
has apparently arisen from the imitation of such Sanskrit compounds and 
combinations as yatkama ‘ having which desire 9 yatkdranam ‘ wherefore \ 
yatsukham ‘ which pleasure *, yadduhkham ‘ which grief ’ etc,, which 
would come to b8 pronounced ekkdma, ekkdranam, echchukam , etiukkam 
in Tamil and Malaya! am. This e is another of the earliest relative- 
interrogative forms adopted in the Dravidian languages. It is possible 
that the base yad has also given riss to the Dravidian pronouns edu t edi . 

(iii) *Tha Tamil-Malayalam form3 yavan , ydval , ydvai , and the 
Kanarese ydva, ydvanu, ydvxvanu, ydvalu , yavadu , ydvxm, ydvavu arS 

^apparently derived from the old Indo- Aryan base ydva. 

The Kanarese base dva and the derivatives dvam etc., are derivable 
from ydva by the elision of the initial y , as in ydnu 1 1 * which has 
become ami. 

The Kanarese forms with the initial d are derivable from the Prakrit 
bases jd % java , the initial of which has become d (§ 12 above) ; these must 
have come in later than the forms with the initial y, 

The Tamil-Malayalam forms evan eval t etc., and the Telugu evi must 
have arisen from the weakening of the initial yd into e. 

In the formslewm, eval , evaldu, evaru etc. the initial e has been 
shortened. 

The theory of Bishop Caldwell and Dr. Kittel that the v of the above 
forms is intervocal is altogether untenable. 

(iv) The assumed old Indo- Aryan yd corresponding bo the Pra* 
kritic jd of Yararuohi appears to be the original of the interrogative yd of 
Tamil and Kanarese, the interrogative e of Malayalam, Kanarese and 
Telugu, the interrogative d of Kanarese and the interrogative da of Tulu. 
It is also the base of the Tamil yddu ‘ which, what ?’ which became edu t 
edti later in Tamil. Telugu edi, edi are traceable to the same base ; as 
also ydr , dr ‘who* of Tamil, Malayalam, and Kanarese, yer of Tulu, and 
der of Brahui, The Kurukh and Malto interrogative ne can also be 
derived from the assumed Indo-Aryan yd as initial y often changes into n 
in Dravidian, c. f. Dravidian ydn T, Sanskrit yamci ‘God oi death’, yugd 
‘yoke’ which have become ndn t (Telugu nenu ), namtm and nukam in 
'Tamil. 
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(b). — A possible alternative theory in regard to the origin of the 
Dravidian interrogative forms. 

It is also possible to conceive of the Dravidian interrogative bases as 
having arisen from the Aryan interrogative root h combined with a 
palatal vowel or semi-vowel. The neuter interrogative form in Sanskrit 
is him and the Sanskrit pronoun of quantity hiyat was hivat in the Vedas 
formed in the same manner as tdvat and ydvai. In modern Hindi the 
neuter interrogative is hyd In all these eases the interrogative letter k 
is combined with a palatal vowel or semi-vowel. It is possible that the 
contiguity of these palatals palatalized the root letter itself which becoming 
weakened into oh and s was ultimately weakened into y . 

In the Avesta there are in addition to the h fo^ms special forms of 
the interrogative beginning with the palatal ch, viz., chi ‘who 9 , chid 

‘which’, chati ‘how much’ (J. A, G. § 407, K. A. G. § I 228, 229). 

* 

“ Gujarati has”, in addition to the h forms,” a unique inter- 
rogative (masc) s5, (fern) si and (neut, sum) the only approach to which is 
the Sindhl child used only as a neuter ” (B. A. G., Vol. II, page 324). 

It is therefore possible that in the language of she Indo- Aryans who 
emigrated into South India in pre- historic times there were interrogative 
bases of which the initial was hy, ch t or s and that this consonant was 
weakened into y . Whether the initial of the earliest Dravidian inter- 
rogatives arose in this manner or was merely imitated from the Indo- 
Iranian relative base ya there seems to be no doubt, as will have been 
seen from section (a) above, that the Dravidian interrogative bases are 
derived from four different forms ydvan , yad , ydva, yd which have the 
same suffixes as the Sanskrit idvdrii tad and the Prakrit tdva , td, 

§ 16 (<z). — Belative participles . 

This is the name given by European grammarians to certain 
participles in the Dravidian languages which qualify nouns and are 
therefore called peyar-echcham in Tamil. There is a participle correspon- 
ding to each tense form as follows : — 




Tamil. 

Kanarese. 

Telugu. 

Past 

... seyda 
hdtpna 

1 that did 5 
* that showed 

geyda 

cheszna 

Present 

,** seykira 

1 that does ’ 


cheyutunna 

Puture 

... key yum 

* doing ’ or 
* that will do ’ 

geyyuva 

cheyun _ 


The majority of these are obtained by adding the particle a to the 
old non-pronominalizad tenseforms ; where the non-pronominalized forms 
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still continue to be used as tenses, as in the Tamil seyyum and the 
Teiugu cheyun , no such addition is made. 

r 

Bishop Galdweil enters into a long disquisition as to the origin of 
the suffixed a and comes to the conclusion that it “is the sign of the 
possessive case. ! ! Dr. Gundert on‘the other hand appears to have been of 
opinion that the suffixed a was the same as the demonstrative base a 
(0. D. G. pages 411*414). 

Dr. Oundert’s view seems to be the correct one. As in Dravidian 
the subject of the action is tacked on to the verb-form and becomes enclitic 
thereto, and as we have seen that in the Dravidian the same words are 
used to denote the correlative, the demonstrative and the third personal 
pronouns, it would seem correct to regard the suffix a as the subject of the 
action expressed in the relative participles ; in other words, the suffixed a 
of the relative participles should be regarded as corresponding to * that * 
in the relative clauses 1 * * that did,’ * that showed * that does ' in the* 
paradigm above. If this view be correct the suffixed a will be the same 
as av the old demonstrative base which had lost its final v ; in Tolkappi- 
yam several verb-forms occur ending in av which now end in a only 1 . 

It will be noted that the double use of av in Dravidian as a demon- 
strative and as a relative corresponds to the double use of ‘ that s in the 
same two senses in English. Av in Dravidian is also the base of the 
pronouns of the third person. 

It may also be remarked in passing that without any addition for 
number or gender av is itself the pronoun of the third person in the 
neuter pluarl in Tamil. The original neuter plural forms must have been 
irundanav * they (neuter) were \ pohinranav 4 they (neuter) are going * 
etc,; these have now lost the final v and exist as irundana , pchinarana , etc., 
as if the neuter plural termination was merely a. This has led Bishop 
Caldwell into supposing that the Dravidian languages resemble Latin in 
having a neuter plural in short a ! ! (0. D. G. Introduction, page 78). 

(b ). — The relative construction distinguished from the Inter- 
rogative. 

In Old Kanarese there was practically no difference between inter- 
rogative sentences and the first parts of sentences formed with relative 
pronouns ; this led Dr. Kittel to argue that the so-called relative sentences 
were really interrogative sentences constructed in imitation of Sanskrit 
{&. K. G. §§ 267, 829 330). In modern Kanarese and in other cultivated 


1. Tol. II. 2. Uyart>naiyav-v-e for the modern uyartinaiya-v-e ‘ they belong to 

the rational caste*. 

Tol. II. 3. Akriniiy&v-ve for the modern ahrinaiya-v-e 1 they belong to th a 

irrational caste.* 
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Dravidian languages the interrogative and relative constructions are 
distinguished by the use of the particle o in the latter, as thus - 

(i) Old Kanarese ... avan adhika puny an avane $ev* 

yam. 

(ii) Modern Kanarese ... ydvanu adhika punyan-o avane 

sevyanu. 

(iii) Telugu ... evaidu adhika punyamugalavdCdc 

vdCcle sevyuCdu, 

(iv) Tamil ... evan adhika puny am ullavmy b 

avane sevikkatiakkavan. 

English. “ Who (is) a very righteous man he indeed (alone) (is) 
venerable. 

Here again Dr. Kitfcel argued that o was the vowel of questioning. 
On the other hand o distinguishes the relative from the interrogative 
construction . it appears to be a corruption of tbs genderless av or ava. 
Sometimes this 6 is directly joined to the relative, as in : — 

(v) Kanarese ... adhika puny an ydva?ib avane 

sevyanu . 

The construction is the same as in the following : — ” Whoso honours 
Ms parents (he) will live long 5 . Ydvano t evalo evard etc., correspond 
to 8 whoso,’ but a second correlative is added in the Dravidian sentences 
as in example (v) above as o which has no number or gender cannot fully 
discharge the function which the particle 1 so ’ does in the English word 
* whoso * 


§ 17. — The number and gender signs of pronouns . 

It will have been seen from §§ 4 and 11 that both the demonstra- 
tive and the interrogative pronouns use the same set of suffixes for 
indicating gender and number. 

1. Masculine Singular. — The characteristic sign is n which is writ- 
ten n in Tamil and Malay alam, but it appears only in the oblique cases 
in the languages of the Andhra and Gondi groups, having been replaced by 
nd t Cd y d , r or nj in the nominative case in those languages. 

2. Feminine Singular . — The characteristic sign is l ; this has disap- 
peared from the languages of the Andhra and the Gondi groups which are 
now using *the same termination for the feminine and the neuter 
singular, 

3. Epicene plural , — The sign is mostly r, but Gopdi has a double 

plural in rk, • 

4. Neuter, — As different bases are used for the singular and for the 
.plural no distinguishing additions are necessary. 
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The personal and the reflexive pronouns are inflected only for 
number. The sign of the singular is n and that of the plural is m replaced 
in some cases by r . # 

Before proceeding to consider the origin and affinkies of these signs 
we shall draw attention to a class of Dravidian agent nouns of which the 
suffixes are demonstrative pronouns, and which look so like Sanskrit 
formations that it has led some Dravidian scholars to contend that 
Sanskrit has imitated Dravidian in these cases. 

In Professor Sfcen Konow’s list of forms which Indo- Aryan is alleged to 
have imitated from Dravidian oocur two which are not found in the ear- 
liest Vedie literature but are common in later Sanskrit. These are (1) 
the active past participle obtained by suffixing vat to the passive past 
participle as in kritavdn and (2) the periphrastic future tense formed by 
adding the verb substutive to the noun of agency in the first and 
second persons, the agent noun itself being used as the tense form in the 
third person, Professor Sten Konow’s contention being that these are imita- 
tions of Dravidian forms like (1) Tamil seydavan and (2) Gondi kidtond, 
kidtoni, kldtor (L.S. XV, page 281). 

This contention is totally disproved by the occurrence of these very 
forms in the language of the Avesta. Kanga’s Avestic Grammar. (§ 563) 
gives two instances of the past participle active formed from the past 
participle passive : — 

Soot v a r a z. to work’, p.p.p. varsta . p.p. a varstavat. 

Soot shd s fco become propitious p.p.p. shdna , p.p. a shdnavat » 

The same Grammar (§ 471) gives from the Avesta instances of peri- 
phrastic future which are on all fours with the Sanskrit forms. Thus 
from pci 1 to protect pdta ‘ he will protect pat dr 6 ‘ they will protect 
patdhmi 1 1 will protect’, pdtamahi 5 we will protect', pdtasto 1 you will 
protect’. 

These two instances show the danger of assuming that if a form not 
found in the Vedas is found in later Sanskrit it must have been borrow- 
ed from a foreign source. The existence of such forms in the Avesta has 
demonstrated in these two cases that classical Sanskrit has inherited 
materials from some unknown Aryan dialects of India which are not 
represented in the existing Vedas. 

§ 18 .— A parallelism in the terminations of the masculine singu- 
lar nominative. ** 

Further, when we proceed to examine the terminations of the 
Dravidian forms which Indo- Aryan is said to have imitated the tables are 
turned and we find that these terminations have in every case been imi- 
tated from Aryan terminations. The Dravidian forms under consideration 
are the Tamil Seydavan, Old Kanarese geydavam , Telugu cheiinavdCdu etc., 
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and their terminations are practically identical with the nominative 
masculine singulars of demonstrative pronouns. 

In the table below these demonstrative forms are compared with the 
masculine nominative singulars of the Aryan present participles which 
they imitate ; the nt of these participles is, as iswell-knowo, Indo- 
Germanic in origin. The comparison might also be made with the 
Sanskrit possessive adjectives containing vat or mat. 


Dravidian 

dialects. 


Dravidian 

forms. 


Aryan forms. 


Aryan dialects 


Dravidian 
' oblique oases- 


Tamil 

avan 

1 



Malay alam ... 


]- bharan . 

Vedic 

avanai 

Kanarese 

avanu 




Old Kanarese , 

avam 

bharam 

Ardhamagadhi 

avanam 

Badaga 





Telugu 

vaCdu 

vdndu 

hharantd 

Pali. 

vaniki 

Madras GondL. 

„ bndu 

bharantu 

Apabhramsa 

on (k) 

Gopdi 

. or 

P. P. G. 397. 

on (k> 

Kui 

eanju 

\ haras 

Avestic (K. A .G. 

©an (k> 

danju 

l (from barans) § § 132 & 133. 





P. P. Gr. 1 397) 

dan (k) 

Tulu 

aye 

drvde from 
dm 1 run * 

Avasfcie (K. A. Q. 

§ 134). 



It will be seen that that there is a close parallelism between the 
terminations of Dravidian and Aryan forms. This parallelism gives us 
a clue as to the kind of Aryan influence to which the various parts of 
Southern India were subject in the earliest times. The termination m 
of the Old Kanarese avam , imitating that of bharam one of the forms 
assumed by the nominative masculine singular of the present participle 
hharat in Magadhi and Ardhamagadhi, betrays Jain or Buddhistic influ- 
ence ; while that of the Tamil avan which corresponds to that of the 
Vedic bharan arising from the loss of ts in bharants , probably 
indicates that the earliest Aryan influence in the Tamil country was 
Brahamanic, The endings of the Telugu and Madras Gopdi forms 
which correspond to -ante* or-antu indicate Pali influence. The Kui 
termination nju may be taken to arise from the palatalization of Telugu 
t; perhaps so, but there is also the possibility of there having 
39 
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been an Aryan dialect in India possessing the Avestic form haras 
but not represented in Sanskrit or the Prakrits, and the Kui langaaga 
might have received the termination nju from this lost dialect. Tnere is 
nothing very special in the form haras the termination of which arises 
from-cms. c.f. Sanskrit vichamm 1 learned \ 

(ii) In the case of the Tufa dye ws have to postulate the existence of 
a similar dialect not represented in Sanskrit: or the Prakrits. Or we may 
explain the final e in dye as due to Magadhi iLfiuence, and regard the 
initial d as equivalent to av, the vowel being lengthened in compensation 
for the loss of v ; this Magadbf influence appears also in mibe the Tolu 
proximate demonstrative, and the long d also appears in dl 1 she f dr ‘ they 
(epicene) \ (Vide § 4 above.) 

One of the peculiarities of the Magadhf Prakrit was that the nomin- 
ative singular of its a bases ended in 5 as opposed to the Sauraseoi o. This 
can be seen from the Svetambara formula when referring to the great 
Iain apostle. • 

Se bhagavam mahdvlre mahdmdhane. 

Sanskrit . — Sah bhagavdn mahavirah makdmahanah . 

English. — He the Lord Mahavira, the great Brahmana. 

The nominative e termination is now found extensively in the Tula 
language and the Kota dialect of Kanarese ; this and the nominative ter- 
mination m of masculine nouns in Badaga and Old Kinarese are no doubt 
due to the influence of the Magadhi speaking Jains who emigrated to 
Karnata in the fourth century B.C. in consequence of a severe famine in 
Magadha. 

(iii) Professor StenKonow thinks that the Gopdi dr is a plural form 
used for the singular bn which appears in all the oblique cases in the 
singular (L.S. IV, page 481). I beg to dissent from this view. This r 
also appears in the near demonstrative er and in the interrogative 
b&r t which become In and bon in the oblique singular ; (ibid, page 486.) ; 
also in the nominative singular of masculine nouns like tammur 
‘brother ' etc., which become tammun &o , in the oblique cases This r is 
also seen im the masculine singular verb forms of the third person. In 
all these cases we should, on the Andhra analogy, except to find n$ or d 
instead of r. 

The Telugu vdndu has become vd(du and vddu in popular speech ; 
if now we suppose the original Grondi dndu to have been similarly chan- 
ged to bd and to have ultimately become of, all the above Gopdl 
terminations will be brought into line with $he terminations of the 
Telugu area. 

"Professor StenKonow himself says that there is confusion in the 
pronunioatkm of the dental r and the cerebral r. I find that the Telugu 
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ddu (literary didu) ‘ female ’ appears as dr ‘a woman 1 In Gondi, (page 652) 
and that the Dravidian nddu ‘ rural parts * appears as ndr ‘ village", 
(page 480), In these two cases, a final cerebral has certainly become r and 
then r. Thera seams to be little doubt that the final r of the nouns and 
pronouns mentioned above is merely .cerebral d mispronounced. Profes- 
sor StenKonow further points out that the nominative masculine singular 
also ends in dl in some cases. This replacement of a final d by r and I has 
a most important bearing, as will be seen later, on the gender and the 
number signs of pronouns. 

(iv) The correspondence between the terminations of the masculine 
nominative singular of the demonstrative pronoun in Dravidian and those 
of the same case forms of the Aryan participles is so exact even to details, 
that it leads irresistibly to the conclusion that the former are imitations 
of the latter, each Dravidian dialect imitating the contiguous Aryan dialect 
in this respect. 

* § 19. — The Telugu ndu has arisen from the Indo- Aryan ntu 

In the table given in the previous article the Talugu cerebral nd or 
corresponds to the Sanskrit nt. Telugu appears to have a predilection for 


the cerebral i and d, for what is 

dental or alveolar 

in Kanarese and Tamil 

is very often converted into a 
from the following table. 

cerebral sound in 

Telugu as will be seen 

Literary Tamil. 


Kan arose. 

Telugu. 

kunru 

' a bill’ 


konda 

on.ru 

* one ’ 

ondu 

ondu 

enru 

* the sun 


enda ‘sunshine 8 

ndrtru 

‘ a day * 


nd'du 

enren 

‘ I said ’ 

endenu 

an^ini 

tinren 

‘ I ate * 

tindenu 

tintini 

purru 

ant hill ' 

huttu 

puttu 

putta 

surru 

4 envelope, 
coil round 

suttu 

chuttu. 


The following Telugu particles and words appear to be tadbhavas In 
which also the Sanskrit nt has been eerebralized, 

(i) anBu, undu % occurring in the respectful address emctndi and In 
the imperatives randi, dayacheyandi. vinundu, vinuidu . The termina- 
tions in these Telugu forms appear to imitate the Sanskrit idiom in which 
the person addressed is put in the third person, as dgachchhantu bhavantah 
* may you honour be pleased to come *. Bhavantah became bhante t h&ntd t 
huntd t in Pali and the Prakrits (D. P. G. § 166, P. P. G. § 476). The 
corresponding Apabhramsa forma will be * hantu, *hontu * huntu , Of 
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these hantu and huntu losing their aspirate and with their dentals eerebra -* 
lized will become andu and undu respectively : the Sanskrit imperative 
plural termination antu will also become andu. The form cheyandu rpay 
be mistaken for the negative third person. Consequently an % is added 
which makes ckeyandi ; but we may have cheyundu, cheyu{du t vinundu to 
Thus emancja dayacheyandz i? really emi bhavaniah dayacheyantu* 

(ii) e(du )edu ‘measure or quantity’, as in mnredu ‘cubit length 5 
mdneCdu' as much as a mdna * etc. 

Th;s is apparently derived from the Vedjc suffix • yani occurring in 
iyatit ‘so much’, ki-yant ‘how much’ (M.V.G. I 402-d). 

(iii) vanii, as in atuvanti ‘resembling it 5 , mavantz ‘resembling us\ 
mivanti 1 resembling you’. The original form of vanti without the 
declensional suffix ti will be vand , which is obviously derived from the 
Tadic vant in mdvant like mo’, tvdoant ‘like thee 3 (M.V.G. § 402-e). 

ifv) cfnda ‘neighbourhood, protection 5 , from Skt anta s as in antiha , 
‘vicinity*, antevasin , a pupil.’ 

(v) peranda the area adjoining a house, a ‘backyard’, from the 
Sanskrit paryanta which becomes per anta in Prakrit. 

The above examples are enough to show that the Sanskrit nt often 
becomes nd in Talugu. 

§ 20 — The Dravidian masculine sign. 

(a) It would appear from the table in §18 above, that the termina- 
tion of the nominative masculine singular of the Dravidian demonstrative 
pronouns varies from language to language, but in the oblique forms 
given in column 5 of the table, an n appears uniformly in all the langua- 
ges under consideration. Thus we have Tamil ; avanai , Old Kanarese ; 
avanam, Telugu : vaniki , Gondi on (&), Kui, dani. 

The Dravidian variations have their counterparts in the correspond- 
ing singulars of Aryan present participles given in column 3. In all the 
Aryan forms there is an inherent conjunct nt which is Indo- Germanic in 
origin but which, owing to various causes, undergoes the above modifi- 
cations. 

U>! The Indo-Aryan forms which contain this conjunct nt are 

!i) the present, aorist, and future participles active formed with 
the suffixes ani % syant ; 

■«> 

(ii) she past participle active . .formed with fchs suffix vant ; and 

(iii) the possessive adjectives formed with the suffixes vant, mant 

Grammarians recognize two forms of the stem in these classes 
of 1 words, the strong and the weak, the former containing the 
conjunct nt as in bhavant , the latter containing only the single con- 
sonant i as in bhavat . All the masculine case forms from aoc 
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Inclusive of the accusative plural are formed from the weak stem, the 
previous ones being formed from the strong stem. In the neuter gender 
onl|r the nominative, the vocative and the accusative plurals are formed 
from the strong stem, the remaining case forms being made with the weak. 
In classical Sanskrit and in the Vedic dialects the nominative singular 
always ends in n in the masculine, as in bhavan t bhaqavan , and In t in tbs 
neuter, as in bhavat, hhagavat . The feminine form is obtained by affixing 
* to the stem and is declined as a feminine noun in l e,g., bharanil 
bhavail, kritavati, huddhmiatl etc. The masculine plurals are bhavantah, 
and bhagavantah. 

The masculine nominative singular forms ending in n in Sanskrit are . — 
dyutimdn possessive adjective bharan present participle. 
balavdn do vridJian root aorist participle. 

vidvdn perfect participle bhanshyan future participle. 
bally an adjective (comparative kritavan active past participle 

degree). 

It iook3 as if n was tacitly adopted by the Dravidians as the ending 
of the nominative singular in Imitation of this large class of Indo- Aryan 
words. 

(c) It is needless to point out here that the Sanskrit masculine forms 
mentioned above indicate only grammatical gender and may refer to 
irrational animals or inanimate things like simha a lion \ vydghra r & 
tiger \ vnksha 1 a tree \ soma 1 the moon or the soma plaint, * which are 
all treated as of the neuter gender in Dravidian, as well as to males (and 
females, though rarely) of rational beings like manushya ' a man \ 
amdtya ‘ a king’s minister \ duta 6 a messenger \ kshatriya c a man of 
the kshatriya casts', ddrdh * wife ’. 

Consequently if n was imitated from Sanskrit as the sign of the singu - 
lar number this sign will apply to all genders and will not necessarily be 
confined to the masculine. 

In Tamil final n now indicates the male sex of rational beings but 
there are remnants and traces which show clearly that at one time it 
indicated only the singular number without ^reference to sex. According 
to a rule ^-of Toikappiyam there were then only nine neuter nouns in 
the language in which the final n could not be replaced by m ; a rule % 
of Nannul written more than ten centuries later says that there are some 
neuter nouns in the Tamil language in which the final m could be replaced 
by w. Beading these two rules together we might infer that there was once 
a large class of neuter nouns ending in n in which the final has* now been 
changed into m. The following are a few of the neuter nouns which now 
•end in m bub which are found in poetical works with a final fa ; the^iafcfcer 

i forms are now considered archaic. 

2. Tol. Sol. Pirappu 49. 2. N»bbuI Eubea 121* 
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pul am, puian 
vaiam, valan 
tiram , tiran 
mar am, mar an 
a ram, aran 
mlam , »«Zara 
idam, zdan % 


on© of the five sensee * 

fertility * 

ability * 

a tree * 

virtue ’ 

the ground \ 

a place * 


There are also tracas*of feminine forms once ending in n< 
have ; — 


Thus we- 


(1) Paduman devi 1 where we should now say Padmd devl. 

(2) Peri makan 2 1 a"young girl’. 

(3) Akkan s elder sister ’ \ S.I.I. Vol. II, pages 8 and 

(l) Amman for Ammai 5 mother ’ ' ^78. 


It would thus seemjthat all nouns of the kind we are now considering 
formerly ended in n adopted in imitation of the very numerous Sanskrit 
nominative singulars ending in n, and that such of them as belonged to 
the irrational class had their final subsequently changed to m so as to 
make them correspond to the Sanskrit nominative neuter singulars 
jndnam ' knowledge bilam 4 an aperture \ balam s strength 5 &e., leaving 
the final n unchanged in the case of high-caste nouns of the masculine 
gender like manzdan 1 a man *, kanavan 1 husband \ makan ‘ a son * etc. 
Nouns of the feminine gender like akkan ‘ an elder sister amman 
* mother/ have now become akka, akkdl , ammd , ammai, ammai ; while- 
amman 8 a goddess 5 still continues to be amman . 


§ 21. The Dravidtan 'inflexional increment t. 

The oblique base of Tamil high-caste nouns iuyartinai) in the singu- 
lar is the same as the nominative singular, but neuter nouns ending in m 
form the oblique base in the singular by substituting t for m. 




Nominative 

Singular, 

Oblique 

Singular, 

Accusative 

Singular. 

Rational 

... 

makan 

makan 

makan - ai 

Masculine 

-J 

1 1 i 

1 a son. 




/Old form 

aran 

aran 

aran - av 


* 

4 virtue * 

m 

• 

Neuter 

Modern form 

aram 

arat 

arat - t - ai' 


Old form 

idan 

idan 

idan - ai 


^Modern form 

idam 

idat 

idat - 1 - ai. 


1, Padirm-p.pafctu IV & VII. 2. Tol. 6ol. 164, Senivaraiyaiv 
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This inflexional increment i appears to be Imitated from the Sanskrit 
neuter bases bhavat etc., just as n was imitated from the Sanskrit 
masculine bases bharan ete. 

W a thus have the following stages in Tamil : — 

(1) A singular termination n appearing not only in rational mascu- 
line nouns but also in many nouns of the neuter and the feminine genders t 
(2) neater nouns separated and given, termination m in the nominative 
and t in the oblique cases, (3) feminine nouns separated and given 
termination l. 

But the process of development does not appear to have been 
the same in ail languages. Professor StenKonow says that there 
are distinct traces in Goudi of a system of inflexion of nouns where 
rational masculine bases form their cases from an oblique base 
ending in n while the obiique bases of neuter nouns ended in t ; but that 
SOW the latter form is used in most nouns (L. S. XV, page 290). 

The evolution in Telugu differs from that both in Gondl and Tamil. 
Its feminine termination lu has been replaced by di, perhaps to avoid the * 
confusion between the plural hi and the feminine lu. 

But all languages which originally adopted n as the termination of 
the nominative singular appear to have felt later the necessity to have a 
characteristic masculine termination in the nominative singular of 
rational masculine nouns and to have replaced the original n as shown 
in § 18 above by the terminations of the nominative singulars of participles 
and possessive adjectives in the contiguous or surrounding Aryan verna- 
culars^ No change was necessary in the Tamil area, perhaps because the 
Indo- Aryan nominatives in the Vedic area ended in n or because the 
Dra vidian neuter and feminine nouns had been separated and given other 
terminations. 

§ 22- — The Dravidum feminine sign l. 

The characteristic sign of the feminine gender in Tamil, Malay alam 
and Kanarese, is the letter l in the suffix al. The other Dra vidian 
languages which contain traces of this termination are : — Telugu which 
has the words dlu * a woman, wife', kbdalu 5 a daughter-in-law*, chehyalu, 
chellelu 1 a younger sister*, maraidalu 9 a younger female relation* ; Kui ; 
kudli * a Kui woman’, Kurukh : d-^ ‘ a woman*. Telugu has also the 
adjective ddu (literary dCdu) * female*. 

The nominative plurals of the above Telugu nouns in lu are anflm* 
kcdandru, oheliyandm, chellendru t maraidandru ; and the combination 
ndr appears in all the plural obiique forms of the nouns : e.g., ancfnmu* 
Mdancha yokka etc. The final ru in the above forms is of course the 
plural sign, hut what is the nd ? There is no inflexional increment t irf the 
oblique singular of these nouns, and the nd cannot be due to any increment 
^1 t, It is apparently the original from which th& feminine sign l in dlu&a.* 
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has been derived ; the original of dlu must have been dndu from which 
Telugu ddu t dCdu * female 5 have also bean obviously derived by the total 
or partial loss of the nasal n m We saw before that the I ado- Germ atria nt 
has been cerebralized in Telugu and has given rise to the masculine sign 
nt}u as in magandu * husband 1 allundu ‘ a son-in-law * etc. The n of these 
words became an ardhdnusvdra (obscure nasal) as in magz{du t alluidu 
etc., and has now wholly disappeared in colloquial language as in magadu 
alludu etc. By another process of corruption the same nd (arising from 
nt) has further become l as in dndu , ddti, dlu. Adu containing a cerebral 
should have become dlu, but in this as in many other cases in Telugu l 
replaces the cerebral l found in Tamil* Malay alam and Kiaarese as the 
sign of the feminine gender. Strange as it may seem both the masculine 
sign n and the feminine ending l appear to be derived from the same 
Indo Germanic nt 

At pages 120-126 of his Grammar Bishop Oaldwell enters into a 
detailed disquisition as to the origin and inter-relations of the Dravidiatf 
signs of the masculine and the feminine singular and arrives at the 
following conclusions : — 

(1) Telugu nd, Tamil- Malay alam and Kanarese n and Old Kanarese 
m are identical ; the masculine suffixes an$u, an and am of these langua- 
ges are also identical. (2) The Kui word dnju 1 a man * (which he writes 
dnu) is identical with the Tamil an ' a mala 1 and also probably with the 
Tamil dl 1 a man, a person of either sex*. The Kui dnu, he points out, 
is in some connections shortened into ami, and this fact, he thinks, 
renders it probable that the Dravidian masculine suffix an is connected 
with the Kui dnu * a man * and the Tamil an 1 a man \ (3) Similarly the 
-Dravidian feminine suffixes al and alu are, he says, derived from Telugu 
and Kui dlu ‘ a woman * which is probably connected with the Telugu 
adjective a[du ‘ female*. 

As we have seen above the suffixes andu , an and am can be said to 
be identical only in the sense that they are traceable ultimately to one and 
the same original; similarly Kui dnju and fcha Tamil an and al are 
identical only in the sense that their suffixes are derived from a common 
original. These two common originals are one and the same, viz , the 
Indo- Germanic ant . 

There is a connection between the three words dnju, an and dl on 
one side and the two words adu and dlu on the other, which Bishop 
Oaldwell has nob noticed. In Telugu adu ^adj) means ‘ female * and 
ddudi means ‘ a woman \ but in Tamil dduii means ‘ a male 1 and ddavar 
means ‘ males * ; in Telugu ddangi means 1 a man of womanish 
character and ways * ; the same word exists also in Tamil as annakan 
idnUkan) 1 a eunuch \ It would seem therefore that the terminations of 
the five words are derived from a common original, though the first three 
words denote * a male * while the remaining two denote 1 a female.* This 
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goes to confirm the inference stated above that the suffixes at and an are 
modified forms of ant . 1 

•These facts clearly demonstrate that there was no differentiation of 
sex in the originals from which these words and suffixes have been derived, 
and that each Dravidian vernacular attached to them a masculine or a 
feminine signification according to its own convention. 

§ 23. — The Dravidian feminine signs di , tti. 

The feminine suffix la now survives only in four words in Telugu, 
having been replaced in all other words by the suffix di which is stated to 
be the same as that of the neuter singular demonstrative adi. Both 
Bishop Caldwell and Professor StanKonow think that the same neater 
forms are to be found in the Tamil vannd-tti ‘ a washerwoman \ velldla- 
tti a woman of the cultivator caste* etc., and K&narese okala-ti ‘a 
farmer’s wife* etc. (C.D.G. page i.25 : L.8.IY, page 290). This explan- 
ation leaves wholly unexplained the final i and the tenuai £* 3 «pf the Tamil 
*and Kanarese forms and can hardly be accepted. 

The neuter singular demonstrative pronoun is adz in Telugu, a»nd 
appellative nouns formed with this as suffix may no doubt give the 
feminine names chznnadi a young woman *, golladi ‘ a shepherd woman * 
etc. But the neuter demonstrative in Tamil and Kanarese is adu , and it 
Is adu even in the oldest specimens of these languages that have come 
down to us. Further the dental in adu, adi , ad is a media by 
etymology and by origin, not a fcenue (vide § 10 above). The 

final ti of the Kanarese and Tamil forms has thus no connexion with 
the neuter adi. It is probably a corruption of the Sanskrit strz, ‘a 
woman* which becomes itthi\ itthz , thz in Pali ; compare for example, 
Pali chaturztkio four women* manussitihi ‘a female of the genus homo 
(not a goddess or apsarasV , ndtakztthzd ‘actresses,* tarunzihi ‘a young 
woman.* The t might also have arisen from imitation of the termina- 
tions of the Aryan participial and other forms ending in tl t e.g„ Icritavatl , 
buddhimati , balavati . The former of these is the more likely explanation, 
for the ti of these lasn forms had very early become eleven in Prakrits, as 
Sanskrit bhavati, Prakrit bhodi . 

§ 24 . — Personal and reflexive pronouns. 

These are not distinguished for gender but show only number. The 
tables appended showing the persona! pronouns in nine Dravidian 
languages^ have mainly been adopted from Bishop Caldwell's Grammar 
with a few modifications which more recant information has rendered 
necessary. In the column of the first person plural the exclusive plural 
is given in line (i) and the inclusive plural in line (ii). Where the forms 
.are given in two separate lines against a language the first line shows 
obsolete and obsolescent forms and those found only in poetry. * 

1. It is »lso worthy of note that mohaduu means * a female * in Tamil white in 
Telugu tnagadu means 1 a husband 5 and magavaru means * males * * 

U 
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(a) Thera is a general agreement among scholars in r egard to tbs 
following points : — 

(i) Some of the oldest forms of the personal pronouns are those found 
In the personal terminations of verbs while the pronouns in actual use 
have considerably changed. 

(ii) Some of the oldest forms of the first person singular are an, ett 
and ydn and those of the second person singular are In, l, nl . The final n 
of the forms an, en, ydn. In and of tan, the reflexive pronoun, is a suffix, 
Prof. StenKonow thinks that this suffix is perhaps originally identical 
with the suffix n of the demonstrative pronoun. 

(iii) The normal plural suffix is m which has in some cases been' 
replaced by r in the second person and reflexive pronouns. 

(iv) Professor SfcenKooow thinks that the first person inclusive 
plural did not exist in pro-Dravidiao and was perhaps adopted later in 
imitation of the Kb} languages, 

( b ) Tne following considerations should also be remembered : — •• 

(i) There are seven languages possessing inclusive plurals ; in five 
of these all the inclusive plurals begin with n , while in four of these five, 
viz., Malayalam, Tulu, Kurukh and Malfco it is only the inclusive plurals 
that begin wita n. Is is probable that these plurals are late borrowals 
(§ 26. below) and it is possible that the initial n has spread from these to 
the other forms of the first person. 

(ii) In colloquial Tamil enakkuoiud unakku have become nekku, nokku 
by a metathesis of the initial vowels similar to those noticed in the demons- 
trative pronouns in Tula and in the Telegu group. It is possible that dn v 
i n % in, dm, em, im, may have as the result of a similar metathesis given 
rise to new bases nd, rib, rii md, me, mi , and some of these might have 
received suffixes a second time. 

(iii) The initial n might also have arisen in some cases from a pre- 
vious y, as in the Sanskrit yama, yuga which have become naman, nukam 
in Tamil ; perhaps the change took place through an intermediate n as in 
Malayalam. In this language the change has stopped at n in the first person. 

(iv) Considering the very large number of Iado- Aryan and Iranian 
affinities exhibited by the demonstrative pronouns and, as will appear 
presently, also by the reflexive pronoun, it may not be unreasonable to 
assume yd aDd yi to be the oldest forms of Dravidian pronouns of the firsfr 
and the second person. 

m 

(v) It is likely that the oblique plural forms*of the second person nvm t 

um, ungal, the vowel of which is anomalous, are derived from the Sanskrit 
base yu&hma ; and that the first person plural forms dmu, ammd, am 
corresponding to the Gau<Jian forms ami, hdmi &e. t and to the Prakrit, 
amhat amhi, amhe &c„ are connected with the Sanskrit base asma 
<H, G. G, I 480). 

1. O.D.Gh Part V. Section t. Plot StenKonow in I.A. Vol. XXXII. 
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§ 25. — One probable source of the plural sign m. 

It will be seen from (she tables and the remarks above that the chief 
pluralising particles in personal and reflexive pronouns are m, hat, and 
r ; t is also used by Gondi. 

(а) Bishop Caldwell considers the origin of the plural sign m at 
pages 301“ 303 of his Grammar and arrives at the conclusion that it must 
have arisen from, and is in face identical with, the conjunctive or copulative 
particle urn of almost all the Bra vidian languages. One decisive point in 
his argument is that all universal nouns and pronouns in Tamil formed 
with elld — ‘ail’, which should, of course, be regarded as always plural in 
number — the nitya bahuvashana of Sanskrit grammarians — must have 
this particle affixed to them as the sign of totality, whatever be their 
case; e.g., elldr-um ‘ all *, ella namakk um ‘to all of us’, ellcivarril- 
um f in all things* etc. There is no doubt that the plural sign m has the 
same origin as the copulative conjunction, if not actually derived from 
it. This conjunction is um in Tamil- Malay alam, un in Telugu, um In 
Old Kanarese and u in Modern Kanarese. The lengthening of u in the « 
last form is perhaps due to the loss of m, or the long H might have arisen 
from the Sanskrit uta as in Modern Persian. 

(б) The conjunction um is found mostly used in what are literally 
dvandva compounds, i.e., combinations of two nouns : — 


Tamil. 


Sanskrit. English. 


(i) annai-y-um pita-v-um 

tdy-um takappan-um 


mdtara-pitarau * mother and father. 


(ii) vin-n-um man-n-um dydvd-kshdmd ‘the heaven and the earth." 

(iii) al-l-um pakal-um naktoshdsd ' night and day.’ 

(iv) n ayir- um- tin ga l ■ um suryd-chandramasau ‘the sun and the moon.* 


It will be seen that the conjunction is attached to each member of 
the compound. In cases other than the nominative each noun must ha 
inflected and must have the conjunction attached to it. 

(v) ennaby-um en-makanai-y-um alaittdn 

‘ He invited me and my son’. 

(vi) idu unakk-um un tambikk-um podu , 

1 This is common to you and your younger brother*. 

This is the Tamil idiom ; w© can also rewrite the sentences avoiding 1 
the repetition of the conjunction, but the construction will then become 
somewhat complicated: — as thus; nan en makan s iruvarai-y-um 
alaittdn , 
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(c) TqIs method of inflecting each member of a dvandva compound 
appears to ha 7a prevailed in Iranian ia the oldest Avastic period. A. V. 
W. Jackson says in bis Avesta grammar . — 

4 ‘ Two co-ordinate terms which wouH form a pair connected by 
* both — and’ may dispense with the conjan sfcion and unite into a 
compound. The Avesta doand va compounds differ from the Sanskrit in 
this, that in the Avesta each member assumes the dual form and is declined 
separately: e. g.> pasU’Vira ‘cattle and men*, pasubya-vlrabya ‘by 
cattle and men \ (J. A. G. § 879) 

(d) In the R. V. in the most numerous group of the dvandva 
compounds the combination consists of two co-ordinated nouns in the 
dual number: e. g., Mitra-varuna ' Mitra and Varan a, \ Mdtara» 
pitard ‘mother and father’, Sdryd mdsd ‘the sun and the moon : f 
Dydvd prithvi ‘ the heaven and the earth.* (M. V. G. §§ 259 — 260.) 

Professor Whitney says that there are only three instances in which 
oases other than the nominative-accusative 1 are formed and that ia 
these only the final word is inflected (W. S. G. § 1255-a.) Ha apparently 
f overlooks the instance in R.V, IX — 2 — 58 3 in which both the members 
of the dvandva compound are in the genitive dual : — dhvasrayoh-puru- 
santydh . 

From the Avestic and the Rig-Vedic examples available it is not 
unreasonable to infer that in the Indo-Iranian period there was a 
practice of inflecting each member of a dvandva compound for case as now 
in Dravidian) and also for number. 

(e) The most frequent ending of the nominative dual in later Sanskrit 
was au but in the earliest Vadic texts it was a or au, predominatingly the 
-former ; and even when later au became universal a was retained as the 
ending of the first member of the compound, as in mitra-varunau, 
suryd-chandramasau . 

Philologists tell us that the u of the dual sign du is of Indo- 
Germanic origin, that it was an independent particle which became 
attached to the case ending and that its probable original mean- 
ing was ‘two’ (Brug: III. § 284, 289). This sign is given by some 
Western writers as au with reference to its acual sound 2 in Sanskrit at 
present. In the Vedic dvandva compound mitrd-varunau although the 
first constituent ends only in a its real form is miirau and the true 
etymological form of the compound is mitrau-varunau . Comparing this 
with its equivalent mitras cha varunas oha one might fancy tlfat the dual 
terminatinn au was in its inception a copulative conduction like the oka 
in the equivalent. In many of the Aryan vernaculars of India there is a 
copulative conjunction which looks as if it was related to this au. 
This <oo nj unction is au or an in Hindi, du or 6 in Oriya and 6 in Bengali ; 

1. Accusative and vocative duals have tbs same form as the nominative dual. 

2. M. V. G. § 16. 
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it is au with a nasal In Sindhi. Hoernle says tfcat these forms are 
probably derived from Pkfc : abz , Sk : api or api cha (H. G. G. § 559). 

•(/) However this may be, there Is no doubt that as the original u 
was an independent addition fcc the case-ending, the real Denunciation 
of the compound will originally have been mitraii vanma ii~ and the 
suggestion submitted for consideration now by the present writer is that 
an inorganic .nasal subsequently attached itself to the particle and con- 
verted it into u or um, and that this um which was in use among the Indo- 
Aryan immigrants In South India as a copulative conjunction and which, 
as surmised by Bishop Caldwell, was the original of the pronominal plural 
sign m, was in its inception a dual sign. It must be pointed out, however, 
that the dual sign dw is not to be found in the A vesta, that the Vedic forms 
of the compound were mitrd-varund and mitra-vamnau, that in classical 
Sanskrit the compound took the form Rdma-Lakshimnm and that the 
suggested from miirau-varunati , though a probable one, is unknown to 
grammar and literature. 

$ 26 . — Probable origin of the inclusive plural ndm . 

{a) The suggestion made in the previous article receives some 
confirmation when we examine the nature and origin of the inclusive 
plurals in Dravidian. It has already been pointed out that of the nine 
languages included in the tables of pronouns in § 21 seven possess 
inclusive plurals and that five of these, viz., Tamil, Malayalam, Tolu, 
Kurukh and Malto, have plurals derived from the same form nam , 

Dr. Gundert in his Malay alam grammar says (§ 530) that ndm is in 
a way a dual form and quotes two examples where the word means * you 
and I \ As ordinarily the person addressed is ' only one, the word ndm 
must ha a dual in most cases. Professor StenKonow quotes Lin gam 
Lakshmaji Panfculu as saying that the Kui form dju is a dual, but 
observes that it occurs as an ordinary inclusive plural in a Kui specimen 
(L. S. IY I 460). One of the duals of the first person in Sanskrit 
is ndu ; this is used in two celebrated prayers in the Taittinya 
Upanishad where the disciple addressing his Guru invokes divine bless- 
ings on both of them : — 

(i) Saha nau yasah saha nau brahmavarchasam (T. A. 5*3). 

* May both of us attain glory ! May both of us attain spiritual 

pre-eminence/ 

(ii) Saha ndv-avatu saha nau bhunaktu x x x 

* May God protect both of us 1 may God shower benefits on both 

of us i 

tijasvi-ndv adhitam astu etc. (T. A. 5-14 J 

4 May our studies render m famous/ ' 
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In the following instances taken from the Ekagnikapda and the 
Taittirlya Samhifca nau occurs as an inclusive dual in the words addressed 
by the husband to the wife : — 

(iii) saw nau mandsi a, fear am (Eka. 1-3). * I shall unite the 

hearts of both of ns \ 

(iv) earn u deshprl dideshtu nau (Ibid 1-11) * May the preceptress 

instruct both of us \ 

(v) sama njantu viive devd hridaydni nau (Do) * May the Visvede- 

va’s render our hearts friendly to each other 9 

(vi) tdni bhadrdni bijdni vrishabhd janayantu nau (Ibid I- 14) 

* May the virile gods render our seed fruitful 9 

(vii) a ham ndv-ttbhayds-suvd-rdkshydmi (T. S. 1-7- 9-1) ‘ I will 

make (raise) a heaven for us both 9 . 

There are many other passages in which nau is used as an inclusive 
dual. 1 The Vedic pantheon, however, contains a number of twin deities 
which are afways dealt with as pairs, like asvinau ‘ the Asvins 9 , indrdgnu 
* Indra and Agni \ dydvdpnthvi 4 the Heaven and the Earth 9 &c ; and 
-when these speak they refer to themselves by the dual nau which, of 
course, excludes the person addressed. But such instances 2 are 
comparatively infrequent and will not occur outside religious literature. 
It is remarkable that the dual nau occurs in the B. Y. only in about 
half-a-dozen 3 passages and in all these it is an inclusive dual 
It is clear that in common speech nau will in most eases have been an 
inclusive dual, and this word pronounced nau has apparently become 
ndm. nom , the inclusive plurals of many Dravidian languages, thereby 
furnishing a corroboration of the suggestion in- the previous article that 
the Indo-Germanic dual sign has in some cases become the Dravidian 
pronominal plural sign m. 

ib) It^should not be suppossed that the change of u in the dual 
sign an into u or of nau into ndm and ndm took place in consequence of 
Dravidian influences. We saw that an has become au in Sindhi; 
similarly the nasalization of the Anal u in ndu may have taken place 
among the Indo-Aryan immigrants themselves. 

There are in several Indo-Germanic languages a pronoun of the 
first person having an initial n and a pronoun of the second person' 
having an initial v ; these, however, are confined to the dual and the 
plural and occur in the nominative only in a few of the languages, In 
■Vedic Sanskrit these pronouns had degenerated into unchanging, 
accentless, enclitic particles confined to the A, D and G. cases : — 

(Dual) ndu , vam (Plural) nas t vas 

The dual form v dm Is anomalous. The only other language in which 
these-pronouos occur both in the dual and in the plural is 0. 0. SI, and 

1, T. S. 1-2 11 ; 1-3 2 ; 1-3-4, y.B.U. 5-2, 

2, T, B, V-2-8-2 ; VI-4-9-1 5 VI-4-10-1, T.A.I-7-22. 

3, R, V, VI-88-5 ; VIII-5-11 5 X-10-4, 10-5, 88-17, 95-1, 
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in this language the forms of the two persons differ only in their initial 
letters. 


A 

I 

D 

G 

L 


Dual 

\va 

nama 

nama 

naju 

naju. 


vama 

vama 

vaju 

vaju 

Brugmann 
»Vol. Ill Table 

Plural \ ny 

nami 

namu , ny 

nasu 

nasu 

at pp. 396-99 

ivy 

vami 

vamu, vy 

vasu 

vasu' 



Having regard to the regularity and symmetry of these formations 
it is not perhaps unreasonable to infer that there was a similar symmetry 
in the Sanskrit duals also, and that vdm should originally have been 
vdu. If so we may suppose that the tendency to nasalize the final u 
which produced the anomalous vdm extended also to ndn after the 
separation of the South-Indian immigrants from the main body of Indo- 
Aryans in the North, and we also get an explanation of the dual forms 
yuvam and yuvdm. If vdm is not anomalous than we may suppose nmi 
changed to ndm under the influence of vdm. 

(c) As pointed out by Professor Sten Konow the Dravidians did not 
originally possess the inclusive plural. This plural, formed according to 
Mm in imitation of the Kol dialects, has apparently been coined from 
Indo- Aryan dual forms. The bases of the new inclusive plurals are 
different from those of the old plurals generally. 

§ 27. — The uses of tan , tam , tan tarn. 

The Dravidian reflexive pronoun and its oblique form are used 
in widely different senses which are not often properly distinguished : and 
this has been the cause of some confusion. The following Tamil exam- 
ples will bring out the various uses of the pronouns : — 

(a) (i) Valli tan makanudan vandal ‘ Valli came with her son" 
(ii) Avan tan makanudan vanddn . ‘He came with his son. 5 

(iii) Ni un makanudan vanddy. 1 You came with your 3on. s 

(iv) Nan en makanudan vanden . ‘ I came with my son , 5 

The use of tan is prohibited in cases (iii) and (iv) The idiom is the 
same in all languages. 

(b) (i) Ndlaikku tahgal varukiradaka-ch-chonndrkaL 

‘ they said that they would come to-morrow’ 

(iiV Ndlaikku nl varukiraddka- ch-chonnay. 

‘ you said th&fc you would come to-morrow 5 
(iii) Ndlaikku nan varukiraddka-ch-chonnen. 

‘ I said that I would come to-morrow.’ 

The use of tan is prohibited in oases (ii) and (iii). There is** no 
reflexive force in example (i) 
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(iv) Ndlaikku tane varuhiraddha-ch-chonnan. 

‘ he said that he would himself come to-morrow ” 

(v) Ndlaikku ni-y-e varuhirayd ? 

* will you yourself come to-morrow 

(vi) Ndlaikku ndne varukren , 

1 1 will myself come to-morrow/ 

The last three sentences show reflexive construction, but the reflexive 
force is furnished by the particle e , not by any of the pronouns. The use 
of idn is prohibited in the first and the second persons, 

(c) (i) avail tannai veruttu-k-konddn . 1 he hated himself \ 

(ii) ni unnaiye veru t t ukkollavendum * you must hate yourself 1 

(iii) nan eimai veruttukkonden. * I hated myself \ 

Here the reflexive force is given by particle e and the auxiliary verb 

hoi. 

{d) In the examples given in (a), (h) t (c) above tan can be inflect-* 
ed for number. 

n 

In the following cases it does not change for number and can be used 
with all persons. 

(i) avvalavu tan 1 that much only * implying * nothing more \ 

(ii) pattu per tan 1 only ten persons 5 implying 1 no more * 

(iii) adai avarkal tan seyyavendum ‘ they must do that ’ implying 

* there are none else to do it * 

(iv) adai ndhgal tan seyyavendum ‘ we must do that ’ implying 

‘ there are none else to do it \ 

(e) In the compounds given below tan % (tar) is clearly used as a 
reflexive : — 

(i) tarkolai ‘ suicide \ (ii ) tarpukalchchi ( self-adulation \ 

(iii) tannarasu nddu 1 a self-governing country \ (iv) tarkattal 
‘ self-protection \ 

(/) In the following cases tan appears to have a reflexive force and 
is found used with all the three persons. 

(i) avan tdn-dka vanddnd ? * did he come of his own accord 1 

(ii) ni tan- aka vanddyd ? did you come of your own accord * 

(iii) nan tdn-dka varavillak 1 I did not come of my ewn accord \ 

Buts it will be noted that the tan of these examples can be used 
independently, without reference to any preceding noun or pronoun, as 
thus : — 

« tandka varudal , tane varudal 6 coming of one’s own accord \ 
tannai marattal, tannai aridal 9 to forget, to know, one’s self* 
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In fchese ©samples and in those given in (ej above tan and tdn 
are nouns, not pronouns with an antecedent. 

# (g) In the undermentioned examples the oblique form tan is seen 

combined with the oblique forms of the pronouns of all the three persons ; 
they can also be similarly combined with all nouns. These combinations 
are regarded as equivalent to the oblique forms of the pronouns and nouns 
concerned to which case post- positions may be attached : — g.g., 

(i) en tan makane ‘ O my son s (ii) avan-tanakku ‘ to him \ 

(iii) un-ianai maraoen ' f will not forget you ’ liv) maram-tannai 
vetpi ‘ cub down the tree * 

(h) Bishop Oaldwell gives a number of names of relationship 
which appear to be compounds with tarn as their first member . (i) 
tambirdn ‘lord * ( 11 ) tamappan ‘ father \ Ciii) tandai {tarn -r tat) 1 father \ 
(iv) tameiy an 1 elder brother (v) tamahkei 5 elder sister ’ (vi) iambi 
8 younger brother 9 iviu tangei (tam+kez) ‘younger sister.’ 

The meanings of these compounds are the same as those of the 
second members, and Bishop Oaldwell is of opinion that the first member 
tam is used honorifioaliy, the plural being used instead of tan the singular 
as a prefix of greater honor ; he thinks that the compounds are similar 
to the English phrases : — 

(i) His Lordship, (ii) His Fatherhood, (iii) His Eldership &c. 

(G.D.G. § 293*4). 

(Jc) The pronouns tan and tdm are also used as honorific pronouns 
of the second person in respectful address : 

Tamil tdngal ; Mai : Singh tdn, PI : tanhal tannal Kan : tdvu; Telugu 
tamaru , tdmu. 

In the examples given in ( a ), (b), ( c ) above, the pronoun tdn seems 
to have no reflexive force. This and the circumstance that the pronoun 
cannot be used in the sentences with m and nan as nominatives even when 
a reflexive force is required clearly show that in examples (a) (i), (ii), (b) 
(i), (iv) and (c) (i) it is merely a pronoun of the third person* It would 
therefore seem that the base tart was in its inception merely a pronoun of 
the third person, and that a reflexive meaning has come to be superimposed 
so as to overshadow its original sense to such an extent that it has now 
come to be called the ‘ reflexive pronoun *, and to be understood 
reflexively even when used merely as a pronoun of the third person, The 
meaning 1 alone or only ’ in the examples in (d) appears to be a develop- 
ment of this reflexive sense. For the probable origin and development 
of the reflexive and other later uses of tan , vide § 29 below. 

28 . — Reflexive pronouns in Indo-Aryan * 

“ (a) The reflexives in the Vedas are the adjective sva own', and the 
substantive svayam ‘ self * used as a nominative mostly. * Oases other 
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than the nominative are regularly expressed in the B. Y. by tann 

* body ’ s g. 

(ij Svayam gaium tanva ichchhamanam } (IY-18-10), 1 himself 
seeking a way for himself ( tanve ) ’ 

(ii) Yagasva tanvam (X-7-6) 'worship thyself’ 

(iii) Md hdsmahi prajayd md ianubJuh (IX* 128-5). 

* may wa suffer no harm with (regard to our) offspring or ourselves. 

The reflexive adjective and a possessive genitive may be added, 
fiv) Aqn~e ! yajasva tanvam mva svam (YI-11-2). 

‘ Agni worship thine own self.’ 

Thore are one or two instances in the B. V. of the incipient use of 
diman 1 soul * in a reflexive sense ” (M. V. G. £ 400 j 

This word, dtman occurs very frequently in the shortened form o£ 
tman , the following case forms occur . — # 

A. tmdnam ; I. tmand ; D. tmane ; L. tmam , tman (M, V. G. § 329). 

(b) The use of dtman as a reflexive which was just beginning m 
the E. V. became vary general afterwards. The word was in wide use in 
later Sanskrit in the sense of 1 seif, one’s self \ occurring in all fch® 
three persons and entirely displaced the Yedic tanu ; the shortened form 
tman was also used. Compounds with dtman and tman as first members 
will be : 

dtmabhagim ‘ own sister ’ dtmahatyd ‘ suicide 
dtmasutah * own son ’ atmagrihali 1 own house * 

*tmasuta own daugther * Hmapita own father’ 

'Hmabhartd * own husband.’ 

(c) In Pali both dtman and tman , in the corrupt forms dtta , atuma 
tuma were used as reflexive pronouns, In composition the bases were 
atta, atuma and tuma. Say am 1 one’s seif ’ and samam ‘ self ’ were used 
as reflexive emphatic pronouns. (D P. G. 5§ 328-330). 

In the Asoka inscriptions, attapashanda is ‘ one’s own religion’. 

(d) Ap ‘self a tadbhava of aUnan, is used as a reflexive in all 
the Gau&ian languages which also use it as the honorific pronoun of the 
second person (H.G.G, § § 443-447), 

§ 29 , — Dravidian reflexive bases derived from lndo-Ar$an. 

m 

On a comparison of the examples given in § § 27 and 28 above, the 
following conclusions suggest themselves. 

(1) As already indicated the base tan was originally a demonstra- 
tive or a pronoun of the third person related to the Indo-Iranian £a-. In 
Goj^dl the oblique base of ad f the demonstrative pronoun in the neuter 
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singular, is alternatively tan in the A. D. Abl. and G. cases. (L. S. IV. 
page 486). In Seoni Gondl tanva 1 bis \ occurs even in the masculine 
(ibick 514), 

Bishop Caldwell himself notes the demonstrative use of the pronoun 
In some cases and admits its relation to the old Persian tan's (for tana s) 

B he * (O.D.G. page 296). From the fact that tan cannot be used in a 
large number of cases with pronouns of the first and the second person, we 
can go further and say that as in Indo-Iranian its sole original use m 
the Dra vidian languages was demonstrative, and that forms of 
different origin adopted since into these languages and used in the sense 
of 4 self * or * own ’ have come to be mixed up with it. Its place as a 
demonstrative and a pronoun of the third person has mostly been taken 
now by avan 

(2) We saw in ? 28 (a) above that in the Vedas the word tanu 
4 body 1 was regularly used to express the oblique cases of She reflexive 
nominative svayam. The oblique case forms in the singular are 
tanvam , tanvd, tanve , tanvdh, ianvah tanvam which, when the v of the ? 
forms was assimilated to the preceding n, as it would be, in the speech of 
the uneducfeed, will become tannam, tannd tannee tc., (P.P.G, § 300} ; all 
these look like oblique caseforms of tan which will show a short included 
vowel and in most cases a doubled n : — tannai , tannai, tannodu etc. This 
is how the reflexive use of the pronoun of the third person must have arisen 
among the Indo* Aryan immigrants into South India. The reflexive 
sense which was originally confined to the form tan must have given 
rise to the formation of compounds like tarkolai 1 suicide 9 , tarpukalehchi 

6 self adulation * etc , referred to in § 27 (e) above. 

(3) The oblique form of tanu was very often attached to the 
genitive case of pronouns as tava tanvam, tanvam me, tanuvd nah dc, 

(i) prajdpate tanvam me jushasva (Ska. I — 11) O Prajapafci ! 

enter my body 9 

(ii) mlt nas'tanuvo rudra rlrishali (T. S. IV- 5 — 10) Budra I do 

not cause injury to our own selves * 

(iii) tanuvam me pdhi (T. S. 1-2 — 1) ' Protect my body f 

The use of the oblique eases of tanu even where no reflexive 
meaning is intended is like saying ‘our bodies’, ‘my body’, ‘your body’ &c, 
-when mere us, me, or you is enough. Such expletive use of tanu must 
have given rise to the forms untannaz, eniannaz, maramtannai referred to 
In § 27 ig) above where tan is wholly pleonastic. 

(4) In the list of compounds tameiyan , tamakkei , tammai etc., 
instanced by Bishop Caldwell there seems to be little doubt that tarn is 
the first word of several of them. If so this tam appears to be traceable 
to tma (from dtman) in the compounds instanced in § 28 ib) above ; this 
4ma became tuma in Pali. The compounds will then mean own elder 
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brother . c own elder sister \ 1 own mother * etc., and must foe attached to 
a previous noun or pronoun in the genitive, as en tamakkai * my own 
elder sister \ avan tamezyan 4 his own elder brother aval iammat * her 
own mother \ Bat used as detached independent words they have come 
to mean merely * elder sister \ ‘ elder brother \ ‘ mother \ In Tamil 
tamar means 1 relatives, own people 5 . 

The suggestion of Bishop Caldwell that the first word tam Is a 
plural form used honorifically will cot apply to Iambi and tahgai . 

(o) The honorific forms tdm, tangai, iahhal , tamaru , tdvu may also 
be affiliated to tman ; dtman in the form of dp is universally used in the 
present Indo- Aryan vernaculars not only as a reflexive, but also as an 
honorific form of the pronoun of the second person. 

(6) The reflexive use of tanu is not found outside the Vedas, not 
even in Fall The Indo- Aryan immigration to South India must have 
taken place several, perhaps many, centuries before the beginning of the 
Christian era. 

§ 30, — The plural signs kal, l or lu, r, etc. 

(a) We now come to a class of suffixes in regard to the origin of 
which available materials give us no lead or clue, and we have wholly to 
guess our way through. Tolkappiyam 1 refers to kal as the sign of the 
neuter plural, and the way in which the sign is referred to would seem 
to indicate that it was not then a very old suffix ; previous to its 
introduction neuter pronouns probably had the same form both in the 
singular and in tha plural. Kal has now extended to nouns of the 
rational class also. B was originally the sign of the epicene plural of 
pronouns from which it has now spread to rational nouns also in 
several languages. Lu is the ordinary plural sign in the Teiugu group* 

(b) Kal m If we assume a plural suffix l the suffix kal will evolve 
out of it through the operation of a pleonastic ka . In the couplets of 
words given below the Teiugu forms appear with an additional syllable > 
arising out of an added ka. 


Tamil, 


Teiugu. 

Tamil. 

Teiugu. 

e nbu •** 

‘ a bone.' 

emuka , 

odai 

... 'a stream odika. 





current. 5 

kodi 

1 a collection 

kddiga. 

urm 

... ‘chaff.* %muka . 


of twenty.* 




eli 

‘ a rat.’ 

eluka . 

podi 

... ‘a load.’ poduka. 

kilt 

* a parrot.’ 

chiluka. 

mari 

... 1 a kid.* maraka . 

yanai, ... 

1 an elephant. 

mug a 
enika 

| molai 

... ‘a sprout 5 molaka. 


l Tol. Peyariyal 15. 
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The plurals of the Teiugu words given above formed with lu as 
emukalu , ko$tgalu etc., look almost Ilka the Tamil plurals enbuk&h 
kodtpalj etc,, formed with kal t allowing of course for the difference between 
the Tamil Z and the Teiugu lu, If we suppose for argument’s sake that 
Tamil borrowed this suffix from an Andhra dialect which was using both 
ha and lu no further explanation of kal is necessary. But it is possible 
that Tamil itself was using the pleonastic suffix, and that the plural 
retains the syllable kal while in the singular the last syllable has 
become abraded as in kudirai 1 a horse malaz * a mountain 1 etc., which 
must have been * kudiraka , * malaka etc., originally, and must have 
assumed their present forms through the intermediate * kudiraya , 

* malaya etc., * kudiray , * malay etc , It is not necessary chat all the 
words of Tamil should hav8 had this ka suffix. If an important class of 
words bad this suffix, the form kal evolved out of them will come to be 
applied generally. The use of the pleonastic ka was very widespread in 
j»he Prakrits. There are now in the Teiugu language nearly fifty couplets 
of words with and without the pleonastic ka like (1) mppu, nippuka , 

* fire ’ ; (2) kuiz, kutika 1 a hut 5 , (3) nemmi , nemmika ‘ love * ; (4) tali,' 
tulika ‘ a painter’s brush \ 

A similar thing has happened in New Persian, Thar© are several 
words in this language ending in a which in Phi. ended in k. Whan 
the plural sign an is added to these words the old k is restored but in a 
softened form, thus: singular: banda, (Phi. bandak) 'a slave; bacha 
(Phi. baohak) * an infant, child * ; plural ban dag an bachagan. 1 

(c) The plural sign l or lu , This was also once the feminine sign of 
the demonstrative pronouns and of certain other forms in all Dravida and 
Andhra languages, and it continues to be such in the Dravida group ; but 
in the Andhra area it has been replaced by di> In the ease of the 
feminine sign lu we had a definite lead in the forms which the Telugu 
nouns dlu, kbdalu etc. assumed in the plural, and we concluded that the 
original form of the sign was ndu and that it was traceable to nt (§ 22), 
So also in the case of the masculine nominative signs ndu etc., and 
the neuter inflexional increment t we had a definite clue (§§ 18 — 21). It is 
possible that the plural sign lu is also derived from the same nt , for the 
plural of the Indo- Aryan present participle bharat shows nt in the plural 
in the Yedic Sanskrit and in Prakrits : — bharantah , bharanti , etc. 

(d) The epicene plural sign r. The only lead we have is the conver- 
sion of the Gopid! masculine d to r (§ 18 (iii) above). But this is too 
slender to proceed on in view of the wide prevalence of a plural r in- 
dependent of nt t in some Indo- Germanic dialects. 

(e) The neuter plurals are av f tv in Tamil. What is the ai in avai, 
ivai which according to rule appears as a in Malay alam. (§ 4 above). Is 

1 Platte’s Persian Grammar (1911) | 20 (a), page 22, 
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it; the Indo- Aryan plural termination a as In imd or does it go further back 
to Avestic and Persian forms (§ 6 10 (a) above). Pinal In do- Aryan a 
becomes ai in Tamil ; G. F. Sanskrit maid ‘ a garland, vifid a musical 
instrument * etc. Tamil, ntdlai vinai etc, 

(/) What is the final i in the Telugu neuters adi, aviJl Originally 
the neuters must have been adu, avu as is clear from the negative forms 
velladu ‘ it will not go/ vellavu 1 they (neuter) will not go.’ The negative 
forms are among the oldest of Dravidian forms. 

§ 31. — Summary . 

We shall now summarise the conclusions arrived at in this paper. 

[а) Demonstratives, The Dravidian demonstrative bases may be 
arranged in the following order of importance as determined by wideness 
of use : — av, iv t ad , id, an im , am , um, ud, uv. The circumstance 
that v appears in the Tamil forms av-ydnai, and ivan, and that v and 77$ 
appear as initials in such forms as Telugu vdndu , vindu etc., and Tulu 

r mer, mblu and molcidu, clearly shows that these consonants should not 
be considered as euphonic. Of the above bases av, im, ad, id and an are 
common to Xndo-Iranian and Dravidian ; am is common to Indo- Aryan 
and Dravidian. The bases um , ud, uv are Dravidian formations, the 
initial u arising out of av common to Indo-Iranian and Dravidian. 

The Dravidian adjectives d, u, o, e, l are also found in the later 
Iranian and Indo- Aryan dialects, but used as pronouns. 

(б) Relative- Interrogates. The same sets of pronouns are used 
both as relatives and as interrogatives in Dravidian as in many other 
languages of the world. The chief Dravidian interrogative bases are : — 
(1) e ; (2) evan, enu , Imi, (3) ydva, (4) yd - These are derived respectively 
from the Indo- Aryan relative bases (1) yad, (2) ydvan ; ydvam 
(3) ydva (4^ yd. The last two exist as eva , dva, e , d in later Dravidian. 
The Prakrit relative bases java , jd have given rise to the Dravidian 
bases ddva, dd. The base yd has also been changed into ne. 

(c) Gender and number signs m demonstrtive and interrogative 
pronouns. 

(i) The signs of the masculine singular are n, ndu , (du, du, 
nju, r, m. All these have arisen from imitation of the terminations of the 
Indo- Aryan present participle in mi in the masculine singular nomina- 
tive ; the signs ndu , (du, du, r arising from the cerebralisation of the nt 
of these participles which is Indo-Germanic in origin. The termination 
e in Tula is imitated from Ardhamagadhi. 

(ii) The sign of the feminine singular l or lu is derived from nd, the 
cerebralised form of the same Indo-Germanic nt ; this nd lost the nasal 
and the remaining d was converted into l. 
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(ill) Two other signs of the feminine singular are di and Ui 
The former of these is taken from the neuter singular adz ‘ it ’ : the 
lattes is derived from the Sanskrit strz ‘ a woman 

(iv) The neuter inflexional increment t appears to have been taken 
over from bharat , the nominative neuter singular of the Indo- Aryan 
present participle in at. 

[Note. The forms of the Dravidian demonstrative and interrogative 
pronouns have throughout this paper been exhibited as derived from the 
bases av, iv , yav by attaching to these number and gender signs arising 
from the termination ant. Most of these forms can also be derived from 
the Vedic want, ydvant and the possible 954 dvant ] . 

(d) Beflexives. The so called reflexive has eta appears to b8 identical 
with the Indo- Aryan demonstrative base ta, The pronouns tan, tdm % 
formed from this base were originally really demonstrative or third 
personal pronouns. But their oblique forms tan, tarn were indistinguish- 
able from two nouns tan, and tam derived later from the Sanskrit tanu 

£ body tman ‘ soul or body * used as reflexives in Sanskrit. The result is__ 
that the pronoun tan has come to be called * the reflexive pronoun *, 
although it has not yet lost all its demonstrative uses* and although when 
it is used in reflexive constructions the reflexive force is in most cases 
furnished not by itself, but by the added particle e or the reflexive verb hoi. 

It is a moot point whether the forms tam, tdngal, tamaru , tdvu used 
as honorific pronouns of tbe second person in various Dravidian dialects 
should be derived from the pronoun tam or the noun tam (from tman). 

( e ) The number signs in personal and reflexive pronouns. 

(i) The plural sign m. There is no doubt that this sign is related 
to, though not actually derived from, the Dravidian copulative conjunction 
um which appears mostly in what are literally dvandva compounds. It 
•is probable that this um is the same as the Indo- Germanic dual particle u 
with an inorganic nasal attached. The inclusive plural of the first person, 
viz:, nam appears to be tbe same as the Indo- Aryan dual nau . 

(ii) The plural sign kal must have arisen from the plurals, formed 
with l or lu, of noun stems containing the pleonastic suffix ha. 

(iii) The plural sign l or lu. It is possible that this has arisen from 
the Indo- Germanic nt in the same manner as the feminine suffix l or lu. 

(/) The bases of personal pronouns. It is clear that the final n and 
m of these pronouns are the singular and the plural suffix. It has been 
pointed out in § 24 (6) abpve, that the initial n and m also might not be 
radical in some cases but might have arisen adventitiously in various 
ways. If this view is accepted the primitive bases will be reduced 
to d, e, i or yd, ye % yi. There is nothing corresponding to these in 
Indo-Iranian, and if the affinities of these bases are Aryan we have to go 
back in search of the originals to a period when the Vedic aham and the 
Iranian azem had not acquired their affixes. 

36 
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It will have been clear from what has gone above that. pre> historic 
forms of great antiquity, lost to literature, are often preserved in the sub- 
merged popular patois despised by men of culture, and that they crop up 
again most unexpectedly in modern times. Thus the Indo-Iranian 
demonstrative ava, obsolescent in the Veda and unknown to later Sans- 
krit and to the Prakrits, comes to the surface in the modem Indo-Aryan 
vernaculars in the form 5, u ; the original form has throughout been 
preserved in Dravidian. If it is admitted that chore was a large immigra- 
tion of Indo- Aryans into South- India in pre-historie times we should not 
b© surprised at their speeches preserving Aryan forms non found in the 
available Iranian and Indo- Aryan literature. Put the materials available 
are not sufficient to justify anything more in regard to the bases of the 
personal pronouns than the genera! observations contained in § 24 
above. 

§ 32. — Conclusion . 

The identity of the demonstrative, the relative-interrogative anO 
the so-called reflexive bases of the Dravidian languages with those to 
be found in the In do- Aryan and Iranian languages ; the adoption of the 
Indo- Aryan relative stems in the Dravidian relative-interrogative 
system ; the derivation of the Dravidian masculine, feminine and neuter 
pronominal signs from the endings of the Indo-Aryan present participles 
in nt ; the adoption of the Sanskrit words iiau t tanu and tman in the 
Dravidian pronominal system ; to say nothing of the other influences 
referred to in the course of this paper, such as those of the pleonastic suffix 
ha and of the dual sign au ; all these clearly indicate that the present! 
Dravidian theory should be totally abandoned. 

One thing comes out most clearly from the discussion in this paper ; 
viz; that some knowledge of Vadic Sanskrit and of the Indo-Aryan varna' 
culars of pra- Christian centuries is necessary to deal adequately with the 
questions involved in Dravidian philology. 



V. — Dravidian Languages and Their 
Literature. 




.THE SANSKRIT IC ELEMENT IN TAMIL LITERATURE. 

BY 

Mb. T. R. RAMAKRISHNA SASTRX, M.A., B.L., 
MADRAS. 

With its great antiquity, high originality and studied individuality, 
Tamil Literature has not escaped from the lasting effects of its inevitable 
association with Aryan Literature. Living in neighbouring territories,, 
the association of the Aryan and Dra vidian civilisations has been 
unavoidable, and has left permanent traces of the influence of each of 
them on the other. 

The earliest Aryan influence on the Tamils is to be noticed in the 
migration of Agasfeya and his followers from the north to the Peninsula 
of Southern India, and in their reformation and reorganisation of the 
social and literary life of the Tamils. To Agastya is attributed the glory 
of having purified the Tamil tongue and systematised it with a Grammar 
of its own. To this great task, the puny sage is reported to have brought 
with him his immense learning and experience from the northern country. 
His disciple, to whom the greater task of framing the earliest authori- 
tative and systematic Grammar of the Tamil language was entrusted 
was a Brahmin, who based his work or included in portions of it, 
principles of Grammar which were in vogue in the Aryan languages 
prior to Agastya’s migration, and which were ascribed to the Ain dra 
School of Grammarians. 

But the influence of Sanskrit on the Dravidian Literature of this 
period is very indirect and small, and would probably reduce itself to 
nothing. The real effect of Aryan association is to be witnessed in 
clearer light in the literature of the next period, when Jainism and 
Buddhism had gained ground in the Dravidian country. Prior to the 
Introduction of the literature and teachings of these religious sects, Tamil 
literature was chiefly concerned with themes involving love and war ; 
and the vocabulary of the poetry of this period, such as the Pattuppatta, 
Kalibtogai, Akananuru, Purananura and Parip&dal, is least affected by 
the Sanskrit language. And yet traces of Sanskritic influence are visible 
In a few references to the Veda, the Ra may aria and the Mahabharata. 
The Tolkappiyam refers to •'the four Vedas as !S Nanmarai ”, which the 
Brahmins attempted to preserve intact from the populace, and as a 
consequence of which came to be called “ Maraiyor ”, 

£C &t-j£)Lniriu L&mpmp; QurrQ^^Lb e_6»L_63>££>fL//r<s3r 

Lnsmp Qaj®sr(nj>n\ ^(Beu(zpih Qu€m^a(Lp& p^eumfnrqp^ 
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^TlnQe^^QpiDtlh, j§)S3$ ^§)(»j«5(<S>th (Lf 3r SlfUH <3= fT LDQlpib *£% p (T €M t Tp 

Gl&g&uit 0<zpsrnr. Qurqsjmprj^ - Jj)a«/f ^jfS a 0jr&aQ^tupdBm‘m’r 

Qwt&tiBtUiT'&ir 9 ?sk< 53 )LL- LJS 8 l 9 aS 8 B&:&ppj$sQ 3 g 9 )ir ®l. 6 $ 3 T IT £ 5 p ( 3 j ®lT 6 k(^ 
j§)si/p5B}p<9= Q&iuptnnr 'gzBskr *' (Qpireo&fruiGhuLby & pup u 
iurru9ffLDi ®&Qg5)iT&Q<oSiuQfjS5iir')', 

The Vedic Gods, In&ra, Varan % Visnu and others are also spoken of in 
LBirQajrreirQabiu &r(&s5>piu 68<£fLp^£ 

'2&loiIJfr&8rlpLDUJ 0 &LL 6 USB>iriL]G$&(LpLh 
Gsit/iipesrQLLiiJ ouipssr ^so(£Rld 

s&tGl&iu ^uQfFjLn-am j^js$(< 3 jL£i 57 (G p rdo) 

The Mahabharafca is referred to in 

i6 QuQfjiGf)(o&fr pjpifihussr (B&ireQfrpsgr 
*uror p&r&op ^esrQssrssru ?a (pi pu>) 

and particular incidents in the story of the Mahabharafca war are narrated 
or cited thus : 

m #l<gt}(Fir<m&it9iU6i) «sfe_/£ p psm 5 ^L-iptur 
Qsw^&Lh iQoitib^lLG ( omtnrir is® 

&i^®sarLh <su iTiuppir £0 h Gu^r^srLn • 


UL-ITGSsfliUlijSu USS-IKI&lL ,51—61] 

Offti—tfllLJ Qeu pQ pQTj<5G)LD <S ll 

Q3jL-.fr &^6ffl&&irirp'&i<sij{r£Zr Guir&anii • 


^iB^QerrG&^sttQfjwasfEiQajGO eumgjjpe&r 

0>S Sp <351 ® p lL.Q p <a»(56ZFipGS>!U5i Q <3» IT «ST (Tt^^SST 

Fj at/yrssr (Bufrssrih — [seQ. 101.) 

jgaGfftr { j)5trssrp pmQpup^ojirGm 

Qsusfcjry Q&trssrjp) pskG pjsrrerp pBsdssyJup ^00/i ^f3reuppirLmr 
m&iu Quit — &<£=®g 3 )ir&Q 6 sfliuir a 

\5fTio33r Lmm. 

Q 3 jpiSJ ss jpjppjG&urr&zr (Burp” (<se$. 52.) 

c< euuj&QajjpfLnsissr u> mn—Qinfr^uQuiuii Qupp 
(Lp&ppzuesr Lns&pfjjsrr (Lpphususfc pmiirutB^ 



Gsi 5 p^snutrmQiods &5 &pQ tpft JW(ay«* 
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<356$ 3SLP&L-.IT -£}&&$*)&<&&&] T 

( ifiSfflasB^iLjiua-iMSso Qpprf.juap!±ia&Lp 

» Oo»n-srr ( g^0s!/(r < sSsi)&!> sue&iM£^)]as>t—p l gi ; sgp$s r 

gDJsiretr i £'$i3;£l2str&'3Grrir(j}iuili 3>u/r(&js>j ireir(]>uireo ,> («s®. 23.) 

A few references to the Ramayaaa are evidenced in 

&U 03 F ^< 52 p 

jr/rQfrti9&Q<5iiir <s lL rs aj ^lcG^sstlj 

unrs&sr &i~<s&jp.\£Bc&)Lc, su mreS3 aj ir iu :: (t^pub. 203.) 

u ptfiir frLD^guL-sir L-f smr »t£f za> pss>iu 

#lU JSglT G8T®fop 

&irL&pir6Kpi&s3zn i__ (s^a tw&fsbr 
Q<3=L£>Q_pa;u QuQ£SEl&&3fTuB®fi b £U Qlj/T 6® & jgT JS>f IEJ(^ J? 

{L-ppih, 378 ) 

u S§)LDtu ®Q&}<su/riEiQdJ off* ir && em l~uj tkp sssr 


smsutiSlQ^pdsc i&Gsrjr&iSn-CB&iruiTGsr 

Q(Lj(D<g;<35&d Q&6$^(r^^ULJ6UG8rGlLJtr60 99 (d55^. 38) 

Th 0 Paripadal refers to the story of Ahalya in 
5C & sir ^^&^GM6rr<£BsQtt'3suSleii<sgr 

Q&e&rp <356i>pLn6$r -Ssir&Qj pddSsv \§pj(Vj 

QeufresrjtiujLJisp u9Qpe^^ i5S)[r Q&iuCBajrrQpth » 

(uiflLjrt^eo XIX. 50-52.) 

and to the chanting of samans in 


eaflSarrantii B/b&jihipairii, * (uiSlj/tl ^. ©> III. 62.) 

“ ls ° “obtains references to some incidents in the 
Mahabharafca and the Samayana. 

The coming of the Jains into Southern India witnessed an influx n‘ 
Sanskritie ideas and vocabulary into Tamil literature. The Silannadl 
karam. the earliest work of the Jains in the Tamil land, presenting a clear 
picture of their religious and social customs and manners, has a marked 
reference to the story of the mongoose and the hasty Brahmin lady as 
narrated in the North Indian Papcatantra. * 

6( l 9 srrSsrr m (^< s\)Uj QuQfjtliQ *£ prr& 

Qsusw&Baj ubSstfrCoiUfr&ffSssr/w J& i9s& Q&ei>ei) 
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GUL—jSsSi&U QuiUQ^LOlTLDSS)pUJ!rofTm 
i£B£__fiy £5 63T Jp. Sl G&f &&)££&! @pi T G8M @1 If LDd2? 55)35 

QjL^QLnrr Lp) swr&cB^G&iu ^®eoQ>G$® f 

&LSST J&UbSrfijgir 63)&fii$Q<Sfr®3sQ<3S63r ” 

6ul~Qjzit^ surr&siJbirsu^] 

smrajq ?r ^s?r gjfef f i 

q^n^rrlr *rh<t 5rrar% w y 

' &G£U. II. XV. 

In ’’^iuiru&ip-ial Qtsti0L£>6kp<£ t g3Lx>iraj 

m egtiL^ssr p^srQp^upiu ufrso&iPi°a>p rsrr !—&(&&&$&> 
G&Q&stQ'&'SslL l9(Sjs3>^ G>LUfTL—/rtfy lu (&j!rmcsitiurr®£$ ih 

fJurQtDSsr^eir 55 (©still/) II. 17. 

r 

It is probable that the reference to the uireo^fj^p is to one of 
f Bhasa’s plays or its original. 

The Manimekalai, while describing the Jaina and Buddhist doctrines 
has also discussed the tenets of almost all Sanskrit philosophical systems* 
the Nyaya, Sankhya, Vaisegika, Mimamsa, Saiva, Vaintava, Ajivaka and 
Lokayata, The Jivakacintamarii. has for its sources, the Mabapurana, the 
Gadyacintamani and the Kg^traeintamani ; and in the Narivirutfcam. 
written by the same author, the tale would appear to have been adapted 
from the Sanskrit Hiiopadesa. 

The Tirukkural of this period is pre-eminent, unprecedented and un- 
paralleled in literature. It might, however, be suggested that such ethical 
manuals came to ba written in Tamil literature only after it had come 
under Aryan influence for some time, and as a result of the pacifying and 
ennobling effects of Aryan civilisation. There has been a view that the 
author of the Tirukkural has followed the Sanskrit ethical manuals, such 
as the Mahabharata, adapting his work to the Tamil language and the 
Tamil people, This view has the high authority of Parimelalagar, who 
adds that the divine poet has adopted the classification of the puru$a,rtha$ 
into Aram, Porul, and Inbam, from Sanskrit writers, and that in his dis- 
quisitions on each of these, he has followed the Sanskrit authorities, Mamu 
Oanakya, Kamandaka, Vatsyayana and others. Tradition also favours 
the view that since he is believed to have had as the basis of his work a 
Sanskrit work named the Trivargam, the author of which was Brahma, 
he has come to be regarded as an incarnation of Brahma. The 
proportion of Sanskrit expressions in this Tirukkural is comparatively 
larger than in earlier works and points to increased imbibing of Sanskrifcic 
culture. 
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The Perunkathai, another great work of this period, is entirely based 
on a Sanskrit original, the Brhabkafcba of Gunadhya in one of its various 
redactions. It has scrupulously kept to the original and narrated the story 
of Udayana, as in the Sanskrit narratives. 

Among the ether works of this period, are the Yasodhara- Kavya 
closely based on the Sanskrit Kavya of Vadiraja, and the Nagakumara* 
kavya based on Malli§ena’s Sanskrit original. 

When the Jain influence waned and the Saiva and Ya’§nava religious 
sacts gained power and prominence, there came to be a fresh influx of 
Sanskrit words in their writings. The sectarian religious teachers intro- 
duced Aryan conceptions in their philosophy, and translated or adapted 
the Sanskrit puranas and Itikasas, Among the works translated during 
this period were the Ramayana, the Mahabharata, the Skandapurana and 
the Halasya Mahatmya. Kambanadar, the author of the Bam ay an a in 
Tamil, closely followed the Sanskrit original (read over to him everv day) 
and made bis additions and improvements thereon. Some puranas were # 
translated from their Sanskrit originals and others were followed in 
original Tamil works. Chief among the former ware, the Kandapuranam, 
the Bhagavata puranam, the Maccha, Kurma, and Tiruviiaiyadal 
pur an am s , and among the latter were the Sbhala puranas. The Sufca- 
samhita, the Upacesakandam, Kancipuranam, Tiruttaoigaippuranam 
and Kasikandam are translated portions of the Skandapuranam, and 
the Vayupurana and Brabmotfearapurana portions of the Sivapurana in 
Sanskrit: and the Sebupurana, being nothing more than a translation of 
the Setumahatmya. 

About the same time, some Sanskrit literary pieces also came to be 
translated into Tamil. The foremost among them was the Nai$adha, 
which Pugalendi introduced to his readers in his Nalavenba and 
Afcivirarama Papdya in his Naidadam. The latter very closely followed 
the story of Nala as narrated in the Mahabharata and the Naigadha and 
attempted to adhere to the Sanskrit original even in the introduction of 
siega. Raghuvamsa was similarly the subject of a translation by 
Arasakesari. 

In this period is also noticeable a transition from the purely original 
metres and alamkaras of Tamil prosody and literary criticism to 
the inclusion of Sanskritic metres and alamkaras, such as the 
Dandafea metre. The leading work on Literary Criticism in Tamil, the 
“Dandi Alamkaram ” is mainly based on the “ Kavyadarsa ” of 
Da^din, The translator has faithfully followed the original not only in 
the text but also in many illustrations. Another work of importance that 
has been, in recent times, translated into Tamil is the Chandraleka,* Of 
the alarhk&ras mentioned in Tamil literary criticism many are wholly 
traceable to Sanskrit literary criticism ; the only alamkara that is found 
27 
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mentioned in the Toik&ppiam, being the Upama or Uvamai. Similarly, 
Sabdacitra or Sollani Iyal has also been adapted from Sanskrit prosody. 

As in Sanskrit literature, prose literature in Tamil is very limibed*and 
speaimens of the earliest Tamil prose are found in the Silappadikaram ; 
and later on in the Bharata of Perundevanar and in the Tagadiir Yattirai. 
Prose style was chiefly the medium of interpretation and was largely 
resorted to by commentators. In the writings of the Jains and the later 
Sectarian poets, we meet with a prose style in which the admixture of 
Sanskrit expressions was very large. These sectarian writers compared 
their religious work with those of the Brahmanic religion, and the 
Vai§navites attempted to assimilate their works to Vedic literature by 
assuming the works of Nammalvar to be the Dravidian counterpart of the 
four Vedas and the six poetical works of Tirumangai Alvar to take the 
place of the Vedangas. 

Philosophical literature in Tamil bas not been exempt from this 
Banskribic influence. Apart from the Aryan influence in the Saiva philo- 
sophy of South India, some philosophical works in Tamil are based on 
-the Upani§ads and other Sanskrit philosophical treatises. Among these 
are the Isuragitai, Brahmagxtai, Kaivalyam, Vedaotacudamani, Vasittam, 
Prabodha Candrolayam and Siva Dharmobtaram. The Sivajnana- 
bodham, the foremost Tamil philosophical treatise, has grouped the 
subject matter into Adhikaranas, with their Sanskritic divisions, Vi$aya, 
Samsaya, Purvapak^a, Siddhanta and Samgati ; and in its exposition 
has resorted to the Tarka, Vyakarana, Mimamsa, and explained them, 
having reference to the relative authority of Vedic texts. 

The doctrines of Sanskrit philosophy are visible here and there in the 
works of theSangam age. While explaining the term unrCp occurring in 

^ u ifG Lpssr <35 <sfrQa063TLJ uirQ&ssr Qtsunr&fi Qnoear 
sQjrsmQi—ssr Qp&siQpm- fitresrG&e&r meuizQpssr 
ojirQpm G><stiQLp68r GsulLGl^sst p Q'Srr&mGL-.esr 
fi{T0Oeutt><95 i^yQQiumr smaQpjpi&Tj QpuiBdssr 19 

— (ui^uitl-sc^ III , 77 .) 

.as ear Parimelalagar says 

u &rriEiStuir iQjBGpir&srjpi ^ppppQL-.gpm/rGpG&uGiiir&istifresry 

^friirLDpiis u p j&ULjffi^Smuuir lq fFsskQppp^jw/a oLjpj 

'Qear pmLtouS&r 

While commenting on u Q&&rdiiLjiL Seir&p f&nr&ir ^oSiirtLjLb^ (uifl 
II. 61), he adds, Q&iefr&'&Qstopeudssr ^&ireir &rsk< 7 r?ir . 
ptsdssiLtup/S- jyto>£&GBnriLiireitg3 G«s ipp&i&r fSir&r&irih (Ssup jpismLb 
<miu ff( 7 r?<% 6 ifmL~iu GpiiiGiiuQuiuir&Q&irsc. jypdssr 
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SF SsidJ .T &Q i£>G2T LJ . Q&trStiJzftd <&l SLjll. i <&) SUQ^QsU SSfLJ J£? <SF u9l&G$R U (T p 

Q&ajlUUU tl~ <L_ GffiGu S'S ^^pjplS3sfjLJir<3Se96Br”„ 

fcommenbing oo 64 $ sarQ.s 3)0 rLpssr&rndsd Qiu<sa Q*s&) 33 (iMjgsismn & 
<5!r-&7>&+ 209) Naecinarkiniyar says C£ ggdoQc/r jgj&mljuQ) 
^usarett/riLj (Lpsk&ffl p<su LjQsussrGurrQaj ^zsr^gu&tT Qlj lL/ts} 

'§1 ekr Q (S&ybi STszrear n-./D&ijomrQ p SssrQssr&sru^ @Gwrs&FUhTS3>6u 79 

Similarly some tenets of the Sanskrit philosophical schools are also 
noted by Naccinarkiniyar in his commentary on ^Qas/rssrQ^sar j^Qstrs 
(gs* f&O® Quirirsiryr&sxreo Q^LLu^Q^sren/r^fi Q&Q&'QsQr&srsii&oih 5> (lc^ssjJ 

207) where he says 44 isl sar ^ sssn irQuu ubirsmiu £§} gS-sQ&Qgu 

&. *&fiMLCiir6amj& Q<3s/rsoQ&srp Qlj rtrpQpfr^GV eusosi> ^BsOeuQssr . 
QuiBjgs /raSlQ^uLjQjse/rQ^ QurrQTjckfT cu/r&sr <®i_ jpisn&sr . «jyoo^57 (oTebr^p 
&itlLQ . GT&arpjg) <s&fg{_£)u98s&r. ^gy pdstsr Q pirsosOtrBsm' 

msti&Orr&iifiiijfPii pQ p Q &lL.lj t vu it m >7 . 

Elementary treatises on Nyaya, such as the Tarka Sangraha and the 
Dipika and the Tarka Paribhaga have been translated into Tamil, and in 
very recent times the Muktavall as well. Even in Astronomical litera- 
ture, Tamil is indebted to Sanskrit literature to a large extent, having 
closely followed Sanskrit treatises, even in respect of nomenclature. 

The influence of the Aryan immigration is also visible in the civilisa- 
tion of the Tamils in those early ages ; in which the Aryans introduced 
their caste system and marriage rites and obsequies among the Tamils. 

Such, in brief outline, has bean the influence of Sanskrit literature on 
Tamil ; and the former also bears the stamp of the latter’s influence, not- 
ably in the Cerebrals of the Sanskrit language. Such mutual influences on 
peoples, their customs and languages are inevitable ; and such influence 
does not, in any manner affect the antiquity or greatness of any one 
language or literature, but on the other hand, as in the case of Tamil, 
it often has the tendency to improve the language to suit its changing 
tweeds and enhances the beauties of its literature. 



DEAYIDIAN LEXICOGRAPHY. 

BY 

Mr. J. BAMAYYA PANTULSJ. 


Murray’s Oxford English Dictionary on bisfeorical principles is the 
high water mark in Lexicography. Its aim is to trace 
graphy 1 . 18 ^ k®* 100 ' every standard English word to its ultimate origin 
and follow its subsequent history both in form and 
meaning up-to-date. It is based on the materials collected by an army of 
enthusiastic workers some of whom commenced their work more than 
half a century ago. 


Dravidian Lexico- 
graphy. 

Its Drawbackf. 


This is a model which all authors of future attempts at lexicography 
in whatever language, will do well, to keep in view. 
It must be confessed, however, that Indian vernacular 
literatures do not afford sufficient scope for producing 
a dictionary which can approch to — much less equal 
the Oxford Dictionary. The Dravidian literatures — 
especially Tamil, Telugu and Kanarese — -are perhaps older than those of 
the modern Prakrt languages current in the greater part of India but 
even they are very much more limited both in quantity and in variety — 
than the English literature and owing to the fact that they were standard- 
ized at a comparatively early period, these languages have not undergone 
changes (Kanarese not excepted) to the same extent as English. More- 
over, the state of Dravidian Philology is still in its infancy and it is more 
than any one can honestly attempt to trace every Dravidian word to its 
ultimate origin, In these circumstances, any Dravidian Dictionary that 
can be compiled in the near future must be content to follow the Oxford 
English Dictionary at a respectful distance. 

The component parts of a Dictionary are (3) words, (2) meanings, 
(8) illustrations, and (4) derivation. The vocabulary 
of a Dravidian language is four-fold the words are 
either tatsama , tadbhava , deiya or anyadesya , Tats - 
amas are Sanskrit words which have come into the 
language with no other change than the case endings. 
The body of a tatsama word is pure Sanskrit but it 

c 

takes a Dravidian ending and by doing so becomes, for all practical 
purposes, a Dravidian word. In this way some words 
are borrowed also from Prakrt languages and some 
Telugu Grammarians treat them also as tatsamas but it is more logical to 
confine the term to Sanskrit words. Tatsama words may be compared 
to such English words as dictionary and sympathetic, Tadbhava words 


Component parts 
of a Dictionary. 


Dravidian Vooa- 
bulary fourfold. 


Tatsama. 
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are Sanskrit; words which have undergone basic changes and have, there- 
by, become Dravidian words in all respects but the origin. Some of 
these words have come direct from Sanskrit but the 
bulk of them have come through one or other of the 
old Prakrt dialects during the time wher those dialects were current in 
Southern India. This, at any rate, is true of Dhe tadbhava words in the 
Telugu language. This process of borrowing words is similar to that of 
the English words (such as frail) which have come from Latin through 
the Norman French or French language. 


Deiya words are unborrowed indigenous words of which there is a 
, large body in all languages. These may be divided 

into f, wo classes vis., words which are current in all 
parts of the country and words which are current only in some parts 
of it. The latter are provincialisms and the Telugu Grammarian Appa- 
kavi confines the term desya to this class of words, while be calls the 
other class pure Telugu words. 


Anyadesya words are words borrowed from foreign languages such 
as Urdu and English. Sanskrit and Prakrit, though 
Foreign Words. etymologically foreign to the Dravidian languages are 
not so treated because of the very longstanding and intimate connection 
between them. 


Method of Treat' 
meat. 


We shall now consider how these different 
classes of words should be treated in the Dictionary. 


In the Tamil Lexicon that is being compiled under the auspices of 
the Madras University, they are proceeding, I believe, 
^a^,umao, 02 j the principle that only those Sanskrit words should 

be dealt with which actually occur in the Tamil literature. This is, no 
doubt, the principle on which Latin and Greek words are dealt with, in 
English Lexicon and is logically unexceptionable. But this principle has 
its limitations waen applied to the Indian Vernacular Dictionaries. The 
Indian Vernaculars have freely borrowed from Sanskrit from the remotest 
times to which these languages can be traced, so much so, that Sanskrit 
has ceased to ba regarded as a foreign language in relation to those langu- 
ages, Foe obvious reasons, the modern Prakrt languages of Northern, 
Eastern and Western India are more indebted to Sanskrit than the Dravi- 
dian Languages of the South, but even these latter have come so much 
under the yoke of Sanskrit t^at it is usless for them to think of shaking 
off that yoke. There is no hope of complete Svaraj for them. This is 
specially the case with Telugu, Kanarese and Malayaiam. The claim has 
been often put forth on behalf of Tamil that it is comparatively indepen- 
dant of Sanskrit and it is even contended that there are Tamil books whfeh 
do not show any trace of Sanskrit influence. I am not personally 
. competent either to admit or to refute these claims but I know they have 
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bean denied-sometimes 'by Tamil scholars themselves. Tolkappiyam is 
said to ba the earlist Tamil book extant and it is said that, far from being* 
independent of Sanskrit, this book owes 9 ven its name to that language, 
kdppiyam being but a corruption of Kdvyam. Like German among the 
European languages, the Tamil language seems jealous of its purity and 
individuality and it tries to cloth the ideas which it undoubtedly borrows 
from Sanskrit in its own indigenous form. While Telugu and Kanarese 
call Vowels by the Sanskrit name Svara or Prana, Tamil calls them 
Uytreluttu i. e . life-word. Similarly, it has coined the word Meyyeluttu 
body- word for a consonant which is called Vyanjanam or Hal in Sans- 
krit, Telugu and Kanarese. It may also be that Tamil uses more 
tadbhavas than tatsamas , although the very defective nature of the Tamil 
alphabet often invests tatsama words with the false garb of tadbhavas . 
Ilakhanam may be taken as a tadbhava , of lak$anam t but it would be 
hypoeracy to regard tdnam as a tadbhava of dd?tam or Kahlcdtakam as a 
tadbhava of GangodaJcam. These false appearances are due to the faofe 
that the Tamil alphabet ha3 only one character to denote four different 
though allied sounds which are denoted by four separate characters in 
Sanskrit ; Telugu, Kanarese and Malayalam have borrowed or coined these 
characters and so has the Grandha alphabet which is used by Tamil 
scholars in writing Sanskrit books. But where the Vatteluttu alphabet 
is used, as is dona in The Madras University Tamil Lexicon, the form of 
many a Sanskrit word is mutilated although such words do not, on that 
account become tadbhavas . 

The number of such words must be large indeed. And then what 
about compounds ? Whatever may be the case, with 
Sanskrit ^ words Sanskrit compounds ( Samdsams ) are freely 

should be admitted, used in Telugu and Kanarese and I believe also in 
Malayalam and there is practically no limit to the 
length of these Samaaams. If any thing, Samdsams are sometimes even 
longer in Telugu and Kanarese than in Sanskrit. For Lexicon purposes, 
are we to regard a Samdsam as one word only and so treat of the principal 
or leading word in it or are wa to regard each component part of the 
Samdsam as a separate word which it really is ? In the former case, how 
is a Telugu, Kanarese, Tamil or Malayalam reader to know the meaning of 
the component parts of a Samdsam without a knowledge of which, he 
would be unable to understand the meaning of the Samasam itself ? If the 
latter course is adopted, does it not amount, to so enlarging the scop® 
of the treatment of Sanskrit words as to practically neutralize the value 
of the principle of limiting the treatment of Sanskrit words ? For, unless 
you analyze all the compounds occurring in literature, you will not be 
affie to say what words are actually used. When you do this, you will, in 
all likelihood find that the number of words used is very large -much 
larger than one would be inclined to believe from a superficial view of the' 
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matter. As has been stated already, Sanskrit has ceased to be 
regarded as a foreign language in its relation to the vernaculars and it3 
forms the great storehouse from which words are freely borrowed to 
express ideas so as to suit the changing requirements at the vernaculars. 
Such a process is even now taking place under the stress of the new con- 
ditions in the country political as well as cultural. If you have to deal 
with such a vast number of Sanskrit words, would it not be more 
economical, if nothing else, to take the words and their meanings direct 
from a Standard Sanskirt Dictionary with such broad limitations as can 
be easily defined than to find them out by a tedious process of analysis ¥ 
The former method is the one adopted in Kittel’s Kann&da-English Dic- 
tionary which is perhaps the best existing Dravidian Dictionary and it i3 
also the method which is being adopted in the Suryaraya Telugu Lexicon 
which is being compiled by the Andhra Sahitya Pari^at; (Telugu Academy). 
There are cases in which a Sanskrit word while remaining perfectly Sanskrit* 
is somefcines used in vernaculars in a form or sense different from that 
in which it is used in Sanskirt literature. The word dharunl , for instance, 
sometimes occurs in Telugu literature along with the word dhanni meaning*, 
the earth. Only dhdnni is found in the Sanskrit dictionary. Similarly 
the word anumanam means inference in Sanskrit but in Telugu 
it also means suspicion. These variations occur not in samdsams but 
only when the words are used independently. They will, of course, have 
to be noted in the Dictionary. It is necessary to state that those who 
argue in this connection on the analogy of the relation of the English 
language to Latin and Greek will do well to bear in mind that the analogy 
breaks down on the question of compounds. 

The above observations apply mainly to nouns and adjectives. 

_ , „ , The case of verbs is different. In Sanskirt, there are 

How to be treated. DO read y made verbal bases as m the vernaculars or 
English. They are all deduced from the roots idhdtus) 
as occasion arises in accordance with the rules of Grammar and it is onlv 
these roots that are exhibited in Sanskrit Dictionaries, There are elabor- 
ate rules for adopting Sanskrits nouns and adjectives into vernaculars at 
any rate in Telugu and Kanarese — but none such for adopting Sanskirt 
verbal forms and it is not every Sanskirt verb that can be adapted into thu 
vernacular. Moreover, several Tatsama verbs are formed from nominal 
bases — such as Stutinchu and Karunmchu . In these circumstances tatsama f 
verbs can only be taken from the vernacular literature and this is an easy 
matter inasmuch as varfis arc used independently. In dealing with 
tatsama nouns and adjectives, it is necessary to show in addition to the 
part of speech to which the word belongs, the gender which the word 
bears and the final letter of its base in Sanskirt, for, on these depends the 
correct form which the word bears in the vernacular. It is, at any rate, 
necessary to distinguish words of the feminine gender from those of the- 
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masculine and neuter genders, for, while she latter words take the case- 
endings which are appropriate to the gender which the words bear in the 
vernacular on the principle of gender following sex, words of the feminine 
gender follow a different course. They simply shorten the final long vewei 
or drop the visarga, The Sanskric word hold t for instance, become held. 
Similarly, Stutzh in Sanskrit becomes simply Stuti in Telugu. Unless, 
therefore, a student knows both the gender and also the exact form of 
a word in Sanskrit, he will not be able to use it correctly in the vernacular 
either simply or in compounds. 

Tadbhavas are Sanskrit words which have entered the fold of a 

m , vernacular language after undergoing basic changes 

Taihhavas and . . ... 

O esyas. m form in order to appear exactly like the indi- 

genous words of that language and be easily pronoun- 
cible by the people whose mother tongue that language is. They are 
like the denizens of a country who came from a foreign country in 
remote times but have during all this period gradually shed off their* 
foreign characteristics and assumed those of the natives of their 
adopted country. Owing to this transformation, the foreigners have 
become merged in the native population and there is nothing to 
distinguish them except their remote origin which, in many cases, 
can only ba discovered by research. The question arises whether 
these tabdhavas should be distinguished from desyas in a Dictionary. 
The Telugu Dictionary Sabdaratnakara makes this distinction and in doing 
so. has made many mistakes. As has been stated already most, if nob 
all, of the tadbhavxs must have come into the Dravidian languages through 
the ancient Prakrfc languages during the period the Prakrt speaking people 
held sway over Southern India which was the period which immediately 
.preceded and followed the commencement of the Christian era. Some 
words may have come direct from Sanskrit and in later times but, I think, 
their number is small. In Telugu, there is a class of books called pure 
Telugu (accatenugu,) books. They are so called because they avoid the use 
of tatsama words and they manage to do this not so much by coining new 
tadbhavas as by manipulating the existing tadbhava and desya words to 
form long and straggling compounds to express ideas which are ordinarily 
expressed by single tatsama words. And these books far from being 
among the earliest books in the language, as one might suppose, are of 
comparatively modern origin and they are still being produced. It may 
be broadly stated that cultural Sanskrit words enter the Dravidian langu- 
ages in the tatsama form and the tadbhavas express the ordinary non- 
cultural ideas of the people. 

The average Pandit believes that all vernaculars are derived from 
Sanskrit and he thinks it his duty to attemp to trace every Dravidian 
word to a Sanskrit origin. On the onher hand, there is a class of scholars 
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represented by Kittel, who think that some at least of the Sanskrit words 
are derived from the Dra vidian languages. Both views are correct up to 
a point but both are liable to be carried too far. In order to judge 
correctly, a systematic and critical study of the ancient Pr&krfcs is 
necessary and this study has yet to be undertaken in Southern India. 
Pischell’s monumental work on the subject will probably be of great help 
in this study, but I believe, there is no English edition of this book. As 
matters stand, it seems wisest to abandon this attempt to systematically 
classify tadbhava words and to group them with the cesyas quoting what 
the editor considers to be the Prakrfc and Sanskrit cognate forms whenever 
they can be traced. 

Kittel has grouped tatsamas and what he considered to be tadbhavas 
together by printing them in small type while he printed the words which 
in his opinion were desyas in fat type. This grouping is, in my opinion, 
not correct. There is no merit in grouping with the French, the large 
number of English men who trace their descent to Norman ancestors. 
They are, for all practical purposes, Englishmen and must be treated 
as such. 


Foreign Words, 


Foreign words where admitted should, of course, be indicated as such. 

How far suoh words should be admitted in a debatable 
question. The number of foreign words found in 
Standard literature is very small. They are Persian, Arabic or Urdu and 
came in during the Mahomadan ascendency. A larger number of these 
words and also a large number of English words are used in colloquial 
speech and in the literature of daily life and business. There are diffe- 
rences of opinion in regard to the admission of these words. They have 
not become merged in the Standard Vernacular dialect and the proper 
course would probably be to include them in a supplement to the 
dictionary. 


A more important question is whether dialectal, colloquial and slang 
woids should be shown in the dictionary. The proper 
Dialectal Colla- course seems to be that which is adopted in the Oxford 
words. and slaDg Dictionary, Slang should obviously be relegated to a 
slang dictionary. The Oxford Dictionary has admitted 
such dialectal words as were used in the several literary dialects of English 
before those dialects were standardized about the beginning of the six- 
teenth cenrury. The vast bulk of dialectal words are excluded in order to 
be dealt with in separate dialectal dictionaries. This is the logical outcome 
of the conception of a Standard Dictionary which should primarily and 
mainly deal with the standard dialect. 


The vast bulk of words in any language are common to the Standard 
dialect and colloquial speech. The former is based on — indeed arises out 
28 
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of the latter and tbere musii always be intimate connection between the* 
two in every vernacular. But the colloquial speech contains many 
irregular forms of words which are not met with in the literary dialect. 
This is inevitable. Owing to the well-known laws of phonetic change the 
language of the daily speech constantlv changes. Some of these changes 
manage to enter the standard dialect from time to time but for obvious 
reasons, spoken dialects change faster than the literary ones. Should 
these unrecorded forms be embodied in the dictionary? I think they 
should not, for this among other reasons — viz they are not necessarily 
uniform throughout the country, which is another way of saying that 
they are not standardized. 

The meaning of a word must be ascertained from actual usage. For 
Meanings P ur P° se it is necessary to read the entire standard 

" ~ iitareture and make extracts therefrom. The extracts 

Inductive Method must then be arranged alphabetical^. When this is 
of ascertaining - , . 

them. done the bundle of extracts relating to a particular 

word should be taken out and the extracts classified 
according to the sense which the word, at first sight, bears in each ex- 
tract. This will give you as many groups of extracts as there are mean- 
ings of the words. Take one of these groups again and critically examine 
each passage to ascertain the exact maaning. In this process you will 
probably transfer some of the extracts to other groups. Deal similarly 
with the other groups and when the word is finished, record the result in 
a tentatively final form. The existing dictionaries should, of course, be 
consulted but only for the purpose of verifying the results arrived at 
independently. It is, in my view, desirable to put off this consultation 
till the definitions are framed, in order that the process of independent, 
research may have full scope for play without being hampered by sugges- 
tions from the older dictionaries. As the work proceeds, it will probably 
be found necessary to revise the work already done here and there and it 
is, therefore, desirable to put off printing till the possibilitv of revision is 
greatly minimized, if not eliminated. Revisions made after printing will 
have to be embodied in a supplement. 

It sometimes happens in all languages that certain words have two 
or more meanings which are etymologically unconnect- 

ral^^unaoraectea ed with ona aDOtheJ '- Such, for instance, as the Telngu 
meanings word andu which is a locative case ending mean- 

ing in and is also a verb meaning to be reachable or 
enu which means both I and also five. Here we have got not one 
word with two or more meanings but two or more separate words 
having the same spelling and pronounciation and they should be 
treated as such. Where, however the several meanings of a word are 
etymologically related to one another, however remotely, they should alL 
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b© shown under the same word, Thar© are two orders In which the 
meanings may ba exhibited — the etymological and 

oonnWe^ 0l °mTan y mSLB Y cases, these two orders run 

ings bow to be parallel lines but they may sometimes cross each 
exhibited. other. Obviously the primary or root meaning of a 

word should be shown first. It is, however, sometimes 
difficult to say which is the primary meaning. The Telugu word vagachu 
means to think as well as to grieve and both meanings appear in the oldest 
book extant. In such cases, one has to be guided by analogies and much 
scope will have to be given to discretion in arranging the subsequent 
meanings. In this matter, inscription sometimes give the help which 
books fail to give. The Telugu word edlu means bullocks in colloquial 
speech and is also the sense in which it is used^throughout the literature, 
but in some of the ancient inscriptions it is used in the sense of milch 
cattle as when an inscription says that a certain number of e<ilu Is 
given to a temple as an endowment for the up-keep of a perpetual light 
established by the donor. Here, we have evidently to assume that milch 
cattle was the earlier meaning of the word. * 

Where the shade of difference between one meaning and another 
is sufficiently great, they have, of course, to be numbered separately 
but where the difference Is not so great, but still notable, they have to be 
shown as two varieties of the same meaning. Here again, much will 
have to be left to the good sense of the editor. 

The object of quoting passages from literature or folklore is two-fold 
vtz., to enable the student to verify for himself the 
xi.uatisfc, ons, meaning given in the dictionary by a reference to 

original authorities and also to show him how the word is to be used in 
a sentence. The old metrical Nighantus embodied the net result of the 
authors’ researches but gave no clue of the process of that research and 
the earlier alphabetically arranged dictionaries were not much better. 
Illustrations of the meanings by quotations from literature is the chief 
feature of modern lexicography and no respectable dictionary can afford 
to neglect this. The length of the quotations varies from case to case. 
The principle to be borne in mind is that as much should be quoted as is 
necessary to bring out the meaning of a word and also to show the 
usage. Sometimes a very short sentence might suffice for this purpose* 
But often a longer quotation is necessary. In the Indian languages 
whose literatures are mostly metrical, it often becomes necessary to 
auote a whole verse and sometimes even more than one verse. Even this 
does not meet the requirements of the case in some instances. There 
are cases in which the sense of a word has to be gathered not from a 
verse or two but from the context in which those verses occur, and 
several verses before or after have, in some cases, to be studied before 
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this context can ba ascertained. It is obviously impossible to quote all 
these verses in the dictionary. In such cases, the proper course would 
perhaps foe to preface the quotation by a brief passage explaining # the 
context and leave the reader to refer to the original poem if he is 
unsatisfied. 

Plurality of Ulus- Plurality of quotations become necessary in the 

fcrations. following circumstances. 

fl) Although one passage may ba enough to bring out the sense of 
the word, it may in some cases be necessary to quote at least another 
passage to confirm that sense. 

^2) One passage may be specially apt to illustrate the meaning of a 
word, while another may be better suited to illustrate its form and a 
third to illustrate the usage. All the passages will have to be quoted. 
This is specially the case in Telugu where meticulous attention is paid to 
form. Indeed, many Telugu scholars think that reliance should be placed 
**)nly on those passages in which the form Of a word is fixed by the 
requirements of prosody. There are considerations weighing against this 
view. It may, for instance, be suggested that, in the first period, at any 
rate, of the literature, the rules of prosody if not also of grammar, were 
uot so hide bound as they now are. But tbe chief objection to that view 
is that it unduly restricts the choice of selection. In this connection 
reference must be made to the view held by some scholars that the 
compilation of a dictionary should be undertaken only after all the 
stan lard works in the language are critically edited and published. This 
view may be compared to that of the man who wanted to wait till the 
waves subsided before taking a dip in the sea. Critical editions of books 
are good as far as they go. But what about the very many readings which 
are rejected by the editors ? Is the compiler of the dictionary to be guided 
entirely by the discretion of the editors of books ? Should he not also use 
his own discretion ? 

(3) Another consideration in favour of a plurality of quotations is 
the desirability of exhibiting the use of a word at different times. The 
Oxford Dictionary undertakes to give an illustration for each century. 

A very much smaller number of quotations suffices in the Indian 
Dictionaries. 

Quotations should be taken not only from standard literature but 

Use of Folklore & f* 80 from foifelore and inoripfcions. Folklore often 

Inscriptions. illustrates the meaning and use of a word even more 

«> a P fc *y than literature and should, therefore, be 

utilized in the making of a dictionary as is done by Kittal. 
.But in folklore, words not seldom appear in their vulgar or dialectal forma 
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and the reader has feo be warned not to take the forms from these illustra- 
tions. Some advocate editing the proverbs by replacing the irregular by 
standard forms cf words. Inscriptions which are being published 
in farge numbers day by day, are of great use in ascertaining the 
older forma and meanings of words. Their special value consists 
in their coming to us in the very form in which they first came 
into existence and in not having been edited as books have been by 
generations of ignorant and perverse scribes. But some sort of editing 
by the compiler of the dictionary would be necessary even here. Some 
words appear in different forms in different inscriptions. Some of these 
variations may be due to dialectal differences and some to th8 influence 
of the laws of phonetic change but not a few are also due tor the idiosyn- 
crasies or ignorance of the engravers and all these causes will have to be 
carefully investigated and the variations due to the last cause eliminated. 

While considerations of scholarship urge the editor to amplify illust- 
rations, those of economy of space pull him the other 

Eoonom^ofspaoe' way and tha P osition o£ fche editor in having 

constantly to choose between these two alternatives, 
is by no means enviable. Even apart from these consideration, great 
indeed must be tha fortune of the editor who can escape from the double 
accusation of being extravagant and parsimonious at the same time in the 
matter of giving illustrations. But why should the maker of a dictionary 
be exempt from the operation of fate any mere than other persons ? 


Derivation. 


Derivations of the tatsama words are out of the question. Giving 
accurate » meanings is as much as a Dravidian 
Dictionary can and ought to attempt to do. Those 
who wish to know more of these words must refer to a standard 
dictionary of the Sanskrit language. The same must be said of the 
foreign words which are admitted into the dictionary. 


The case of fche tadbhava and desya words is, of course, quite 
different. It must be the aim of the dictionary to investigate and give 
fche etymologies of these words. This can be done in several cases, but 
I am afraid it is impractiable in many cases in the present state of re- 
search in the field of Dravidian and Prakrfe Philology. In such cases the 
editor must be content with giving what seems to him to be the cognate 
forms in allied languages rather than attempt at guessing and mislead 
future investigators. 


Among the worries of the compiler of a dictionary must be men- 
tioned that which is due feo the impatience of the public. When it is known 
that a work of this kind is undertaken especially by & public body there 
is a tendenoy on the part of the public to expect the publication of the 
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work almost at onoa. It is not febeir business to enquire what amount of 
patient and tedious research dictionary making involves and how much 
time that takes. They fail to see that a dictionary which pretends to any 
degree of scholarship cannot be compiled as examination papers are 
answered with the eye constantly on the clock. Murry took more than 
forty years and did not live to see the last volume printed and most of the 
collection work was done before he entered on the editorial function. 

An Editor who wants to do justice to himself can only go on 
doing his best refusing to be stampeded by popular impatience. 



TEE EPOCH OP KUNA pmdya, tirujnInasambanbhar 
AMD TlRU-MANGHAYlBYAR, 

BY 

Dr. E. SHAMA SASTRI, B.A., MYSORE. 

Kunapa^dya or Kubjapandya, as he is al3o called, is the last of the 
seventy -two Kings of Madura narrated in the Halasyamahatmya. 
According to the tradition of both the Jainas and the Saivitas as recorded 
in their religious works, he became a Jaina when in youth and disregarded 
the Saivism of his ancestors. Both in the Rajavaii Kafeha and the Tri§a- 
$thipurataoacariba of Karnataka Kavicaktravarbi, Kubjapa^dya is stated 
to have married Mangayakkarasi or Mangarasi, the daughter of Vikrama 
Cola, a King of the Cola territory. She was a born SaiviGe and was 
pained to see her husband a Jaina. His minister was* known as 
Kulapakga. He was also a Saivita. Both the queen and the minister 

t 

were very anxious to reconvert Kubja to Saivism, if possible. They waited • 
for an opportunity which to their hearts’ content, offered itself bo them. 
Kubja bad an attack of a severe type of fever and no medicine could cure 
him. Resort was taken to charms and spells which the Jaina ascetics at 
his Court could make use of. The saintly Jaina scholars such as Jinasena, 
Nayasena, Srutakirbi, Visalakirti, Budhacandra, Suvratakirbi and others 
attempted to cure the King of his burning fever.* When the Jaina 
charms and spells failed to effect a cure, the well-known Saiva saints, 
such as Vagisa, Haradattacarya, Tirujnana-sambandhar were called in 
and fortunately for Saivism, their spells had the desired effect. The King 
was accordingly reclaimed to Saivism and was given the name of Sundara- 
Papdya. 

It is also stated in the Rajavaii Katha that prompted by Bhattaka- 
lanka, Sala, the founder of the Hoysala Kingdom in Mysore, invaded 
Madura and having destroyed Kuriaparidya ruled over Mysore, as a 
feudatory of the Calukyas of Badami. 

The mention of the name of Jinasena among the Jaina saints who 
tried their charms in curing Kubjapandya of his fever is an important aid 
in settling the chronology of that King and his contemporaries, Vagisa, 
‘Tirujnana-sambandhar, Tirumanghayalvar, and a host of other scholars 
of the time. Speaking of tfya aims of the writing of his Brhaddharivamsa- 
.purarta, Jinasena says at the conclusion of that work as follows : — 

When seven oen buries increased by five in the Saka era have elapsed, 
•when Indrayudha, son of Kr§ria, was ruling in the north, Vallablja in 

* TrieaBthipuratana oarita, Chapter 32, Verse 53, Sivarahasya under Vagisa and 
Framatha oarita, §iv&bhaktimahat>mya, Qkandapurana. 
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the South, when Vatsaraja, the King of the Avanti country was ruling in 
the east, and when Jayavaraha, King of the Surasenas was reigning in the 
west, this Vamsa of the Haris was composed in Vardhamaoapura.”* 

Erom this verse it is clear that Jinasena completed his Harivamsa 
in A.D. 783. It may be presumed that he was then about 40 or 50 years 
old. It follows therefore that Kubjapandya lived in the same century. 

(2) Another tradition which tends to confirm the above date is the 
statement made in the Rajavalikabha that Jinasena, Gunabhadra and 
Govinda, the teacher of Sankaraearya, were contemporaries. The author of 
the Raj avaiikatha goes so far as to say that Gunabhadra was the student of 
Jinasena, and that Govinda studied under Gunabhadra (Page 215) * and 
that they were all scholars at the court of King Bhoja whom be takes to 
be the Bhoja of Dhara. The last statement is evidently opposed to 
Jinasena’s~own statement that he completed his Harivamsa in Saka 705. 
whereas Bhoja of Dhara lived so late as the 11th century A.D. It is more 
than probable that the author of the Rajavalikatha mistook the 
Gupta King, Bhoja of Kaoyakubja, son of Dunduka, grandson of 
Ama, and great-grand- son of Yasovarma (A.D. 690) for Bhoja of Dbarsh 
According to Prabhavikaearita (pp, 128-180) Bappabbatti, Govinda and 
Nannayasuri were all contemporaries and that after the death of 
Bappabbatti in A.D. 839, Govinda was invited by Bhoja to stay in his 
Court. Bappabhatti was stated to have been born in Samvafc 800 corres- 
ponding to A.D. 744 and to have lived for 95 years. His date of birth is 
given in the Prabbavakacarita as Vikrama Samvat 800 Bhadrapada (Su) 
3 Ravivara and Hastanakgatra, which exactly corresponds to Sunday the 
28th July 743 on which day the constellation Hasta was current after 3 
hours and 14 minutes in the after noon, 

The date of his death Yikrama 895 Sravana 8 with Svati corresponds 
to Thursday the 4th July on which day there was the constellation Svatl, 
Referring to Govinda and Nannayaurl Bappabhatti is stated to have said 
that in respect of learning he (Bappabhatti) could not approach even as 
much as the weight of a dust particle of their feet. As he is also stated 
to have spoken of the learning of Vakpatiraja, the author of Gaudabandha 
and Madramahl-Yijaya, that “ irrespective of caste and creed, men of merit 
should every where be respected.” It is more than probable that Govinda 
and Nannayasuri, though students of Siddhasena, a Jaina teacher under 
whom Bappabhatti also learnt, were not Jainas. 


* HaBtimall*. son of Bhattaraka Govinda, and author of Vikranta Kaurava and 
other three dramas, says in the Kavipras*sfei at the end of Vikranta Kaurava that 
Gunabhadra was the pupil of Jinasena and that among the successive disciples of 
‘ Gunabhadra* Govinda was one. This later Govinda is evidently quite" different from. 
Govinda who was contemporary to Bappabhatti and Jinasena. 
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From this it is clear that the date given to Bappabhatti and Govinda 
is quite in harmony with the date of Jina3ena. The statement made in the 
Bajavalikasha fcbat Jioasena, Ganabhadra and Govinda were contempo- 
raries is also corroborated by the PrabhavakaeariSa. 

(3) This epoch of Gavin ia, the teacher of Sankaraearya, Is in 
harmony with the dates of Sankara’s birth and death given In Kr§pa- 
brahmananda’s Smkaravijaya. In verses 11 and 23 he says that 

“ Nidhinagebhavahnyabde vibhave S'lhhar o&oiya]i t 
Kalau tu Sdltvahasya Sakhendu- satamptake. 

Kalyab&e bhibdrgdhhdgm sammiie S^nkaro gzbrtih i 
Sdlivdha S ike tvaksi-szndhu- sapia-mite bJiyagdt. 

In (Kali) (9, 8, 8, 3 ~ 3889), Vifehava, Sankara was born, corres- 
ponding to Saka 710, InKali 1,2,9,3 = 3921 corresponding to Saka 742 
Sankara passed away, 

(4) This epoch is also more or less, in harmony with th£t arrived at s 
for Sankara by Mr. Lewis Rice by totalling the years assigned to the series 
of Gurus that succeeded Sankaracarya in Srngeri. According to him* 
Sankara lived between 745-767 A.D, 

(5) Another evidence in support of the correctness of the above epoch 
is the statement made in the Bajavalikatha that Baatfcakaianka advised 
Sal a, or Hoysala, the founder of Hoysala dynasty in Halebidin Mysore, to 
invade the territory of Kupapandya and arrest the growth of Saivism In 
Madura under that Saivifca’s rule. According to Wilson, Akaianka confuted 
the Buddhists at the court of Himasitala in Kahsi in A.D. 788 and 
procured their expulsion from the South of India. The author of the 
Bajavalikatha quotes a Kanarase verse (Page 209) stating that in 
Saka 800, the cyclic year Yilambi, in the month of Gaitra (March) 
tenth lunar day of the white fortnight. Thursday, Pugya constella- 
tion, Kautuka drtivoga, and Girijakarana, Bhattakalahka taught a 
Mantra to Hoysala for success in his undertakings. The data referred 
to in the verse corresponds to Saturday 7th March A.D. 879* 
on which day the constellation Yoga and Karapa with the exception 
of the weekday exactly coincide with the Tithi, as stated in the verse. 
Evidently the date is not a contemporary record, but a later fabrication- 
made on the strength of tradition. This traditional epoch of Bhatta- 
kalahka is not, however, far from his true epoch ; for Jinasena the author 
of Harivamla speaks of him in one of his verses as follows : — 

" The merits of Bhattakalahka, Srlpaia, and Patrakesari (Vidyananda) 
prove when kept at heart a necklace of pearls.” 1 

From this it follows that Bhattakalahka was almost a contemporary 
of JinasenOf. , If the tradition that Bhattakalahka was the teacher of 
1, Mabapurana Parva I, 53. 


29 
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Safa or Hoy as ala is accepted, then there must be an interval of about 150 
or 160 years between Sala, the founder of Hoysala feudatory State, and 
Nrpa Kama and Vinayaaifeya, who were independent of the Qalukyas. 

# 

Also there is attributed to Bbatsakalanka a verse in which he 
addresses Dantidurga, the Ba^trakuta King (A.D, 753 — 775) as Sahasa 
tonga and says as follows : — 

Oh, Sahasatunga ! just a3 Kings, as victorious in war and as famous 
for generosity as you, are rare, so scholars as famous for their poetical 
skill and vast erudition as myself are very rare. This verse is taken to 
settle the date of Bhattakalanka. From this it follows that Kunapandya 
lived in the 8th century A.D 

16) An additional proof is also found in the contemporaneity of 
Haradattacarya to Kunapandya. In the Skandopapurapa treating of the 
63 Saiva Sajnts Haradattacarya is stated to have accompanied Vagisa and 
Tirujnanasambandhar in their journey to Madura to reclaim Kunapandya 
to Saivism, There can ba no doubt that Haradafcta mentioned in the Purana 
Is the same as the author of the commentaries on the Grhya, Dharma, 
and Paribfaa$a Sutras of Apastamba and also of the Grammatical work 
called Padamanjari and of Tatvaprakasika known also as Srubisuktiinala, 
a work treating of the superiority of Siva to other gods. This work is 
commented upon by Sivalingabhupa, a Pandya King, probably the 
successor of Kunapapdya. In this work and also in the commentary 
Haradatta is spoken of as having been favoured with a dose of Parvati’s 
breast-milk which is believed to have made him a depository of all learning 
at an early age. The Skaadopapurana also refers to this incident as the 
cause of his wide learning There is also an anonymous biography of 
Haradatta sailed Haradattopakhyana, in which the learned Saivite, a 
disciple of Sudarsanacarya is said to have been the teacher of the Pandya 
King Sivalinga. Sudarsana is also known to be a commentator on the 
Dharma and Grhya sutras of Apastamba. In the Haradattopakhyana, 
the date of Haradatta’s death is given as follows : — 

In Kali years four thousand Isss by twenty-one, in the cyclic year 
Vilambi, in the month of Pu?ya, the fifth lunar day of the bright half, on 
Thursday, Haradatta with Sudarsana passed to Heaven, as seen by the 
inhabitants of the village Karasa on the Northern bank of the Kaveri. 
This date corresponds to Tuesday the 2nd December, 878, which was 
Vilambi. It is Tuesday but not Thursday, as.sfcated in the verse. If the 
statement of the Skandopapapuraria that Haradatta accompanied 
Tirujnanasambandhar to Madura be true, it would follow that he was 
then at least twenty-five years old. If so, it is hard to believe that being 
borer In the last quarter of the 8th century he lived for 78 years in 
the 9th century, 
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This absurdity coupled with the error in the citation of the week- 
day of the Tithi shows that the date is a later fabrication. Nevertheless 
it may be assarted on the strength of the synchronism of Haradatfca with 
Xui&apandya, as mentioned in the Skaadop&purana that the century 
assigned to him is not wide of the mark. 

Thus it is clear that Kupapandya of Madura lived partly in the 
second half of the 8th century and partly in the first quarter of the Oth 
century when celebrated Saiva Saints and Scholars such as Vagisa, 
Tirujnanasambandhar, Haradatfca, Govinda, Sahkaracarya and others 
together with Tirumanghayalvar and other Va ; snava saints were 
engaged in reviving Saivism and Vaisnavism in Southern India. That 
Tirumanghayalvar was contemporary to Tiruinanasambandhar is 
clearly stated in the Divyasuriearita (XV, 89 93, Page, 1049 and also 
in Guruparamparaprabbava (Page 134, Kanci Ed). 

In the Divyasuriearita Chapter V, 44 & 76 and Chapter XII, 2, it is 
stated that Valiabhadeva was the King of Madura when Vai^nava saints, 
such as Bhattanathasuri, B hakfeanghrirenusuri, Uraiyur Naeeiy ar, 
Prananafcha, Parakala (Tirumanghayalvar) Vigrmeitta and others flourished® 
in the land round Srirahgam. It may be presumed that this Valiabhadeva 
was no other than Srivallabha who, according to Jinasena’s statement 
quoted above, was ruling over the South in Saka 705. It is probable that 
Vallabha’s capital was Kanci and that, being the feudal lord of Kuru- 
Pandya of Madura, he is described in the Divyasuriearita as the King of 
Madura. 




THE DATE OF SILAPPADIKAEAM. 

BY 

PANDIT E. M. SEBRAHMANYA PILLAL 

Silappadikaram is one of the ancient; classics composed by 
J}angov&dikal, the brother of tbs great Cera King Sankuttuvan, The 
author has divided the work into three parts i.e., (1) The story related 
to Puhar, (Kavirippumpattinam) the Gola capital, (Si) to Madura, the 
Papdiyan capital and (3) to Vanes, the Cera capital. The whole story is 
very natural and has not even a single exaggeration, because the author 
was a great saint who was an eye-witness to the back-portion of the 
story and heard the other parts from reliable great personages such as 
Sathanar, Madalao and others who were also eye-witnesses, The 
incidents mentioned in thQ classics are very clear so that the way to* 
determine their dates becomes easy. 

At Kavirippumpattinam, the Xndra festival began in the month of 
Oittirainak^atra/^^^^^^QDir^ (9&)u v 

V. 84-65). The festival lasted for twenty-eight days. (“ o/rOeuip tf 

Manimekalai 1-8. And Adiyarkkunallar’s commentary to Silappadi- 
karam). On the 29th day the saa-bath took place. Kovalan, the hero 
of the poem, went to the sea-shore with Madavi, a dancing girl. On 
account of some misunderstandings. Kovalan left her alone in the evening 
and reached his house in the night where his wife Kannaki, the heroine 
of the poem, received him with much pleasure, Kovalan felt very sorry 
for his misconduct and poverty, since ha had lost all his property when 
ha was with Madavi. He took his wife with him the very night and 
departed from the city just before dawn. That was the fourteenth night 
after New-Moon and the moon set a little before dawn. 

44 svirsk&smGQyStu/r ssisn^ssypiuirub^j^ 

&rr$(rF } ®nsP,Gvrp y \ — Sstu. X. 1-3. 

Kovalan reached Madura with his wife, left her in the house of 
Madari, a shepherdess who lived outside the town, and went into the town 
to sell one of his wife’s anklets. The then Pandiya King was the 
great Nedunceiian. One of his wife’s anklets was stolen by a 
goldsmith who misrepresented to the King that Kovalan with the a»k!et 
was the thief of the stolen anklet, in order to save himself. The King 
'believed the words of the goldsmith. Accordingly Kovalan was slain by 
the persons sent by the Pa^diyan. 
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Hearing this news Kannaki hurried into the town with the other* 
anklet in her hand and saw her husband in the evening. 

U q«33rL-./T£^00^/ Ljp^Co&fTir L£ ,'T %o£'GU ITiU'-S 
ssm L-(r <3fT <sxi&sr p^Sssrs &r(GtRf)&&(3[$ i $3iufriA 

®<s»u. XIX. 37*8 . 


At that time the sun set, and it was twilight. 

tc Lti<sd<sdsarLO(r ld/tld^soGlbp 

O^Fsi/Oeu^srds^/f a ; &[&&$(& Fir eh QsswQ^s&uu, 3 * 

&<sou. XIX, 

£L//r0L0s3r LGQtjsmLDirSso iBi^Q^jppSQujskQpssr m 3 ’ XIX. 43. 

She hurried at once to the palace and proved to Neduneelian his 
great fault. Knowing that he had committed a great sin, the Pandiyan 
fall down at once from his throne and breathed his last. Then Kanuaki 
*came round the city thrice and set tire to it. It was about two hours 
after sunset. That was in the month of Adi, Friday, the eighth tithi 
after Full-Moon, and krttika . 

a GuiB(jf}LLu&&'£ 

pLgsti G&ir p lL l^l 8 <t5T > (r<okr jgi 

Qsueir&tflsurrtrp'gja ^errQsrrffiiLjzxn 6m 

6Ljss){r &[r<5&LD&imfr(ouj rr L~ar arGsQjpiui*’ 

®eou. XXIII. 133-136. 

This is the most important data to decide the date of the burning of 
Madura. In this data krttika is known by the words “ 

But the old commentator has written the meaning for this as krttika 
hharani, From this statement we have to conclude that krttika must 
have come after hharani and that toe at the very same time when 
Karmaki set fire to Madura. Calculating from 100 B. C. to 400 A. D. we 
can find that only 144 A. D. satisfies all the conditions mentioned. 
From this we can also give the dates for the other incidents. 

In 144 A.D. the Indra festival began in the month of Gittirai 21st# 
Friday, Naksatra Gittirai and the fourteenth tithi after New-Moon. Till 
Vaikasi 17th Thursday the festival lasted, and came to an end on the 
!8th of Vaikasi. On the 19th Vaikasi, Saturday, Kovalan left Madavt 
and went to his house. On that very same night just before dawn he 
left Puhar with his wife. That night was the 14th night after New-Moon. 
In tljat year on the 25th of Adi it was Friday, the eighth tithi in the 
dark fortnight and hharani and krttika met two hours after sunset. And 
it was at that time Kannaki set fire to Madura. In the month of Avail! 
4th Thursday, the fourteenth day after the burning of Madura 
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t<5T Qg & ir jultp. <2<uo>%u G ssstjd i$m n Qeou. XXIII. 193) Kannaki, 
mounted the top of Naduvelkunr&m ana went to the Indraloka with 
her ’husband on a celestial car. Hearing this news from the vedars who 
were eye-witnesses to the scene Ceran Senkuttuvan built a temple for 
Kappaki in his capital city, Yanci, and deified her in the stone brought 
by him from the Himalayas. We shall carefully consider here 
Senkuttuvan*8 journey and return since it is very important. 

Senkuttuvan as soon as he decided to instal Kappaki, started 
with a large army, reached the northern bank of the Ganges, won a great 
victory over the Aryan Kings Kanaka and Vijaya, sent his general to the 
Himalayas to bring the stone for Kapnaki’s image, crossed the river and 
was on its southern bank. As soon as the stone was brought it was 
bathed in the holy waters of the Ganges. On that day the King saw the 
crescent moon. It was the third tithi in the brighfc-fortnighfe,^ The palace- 
astrologer said to the King that 32 months have passed since they started 
from Vanci. 

Lnjjgjiuuj £(eiQlu jpui ” Qeou. XXVII. 149. 

So be must have also started from Yanci on the third tithi in the 
brighfc-fortnigho. Now let us see the details of his journey till the close 
of the 32nd month. 

Since it is known that Senkuttuvan did not make any delay at 
Yanci he should have started on the 26th day Monday the third tithi in 
the bright fortnight after Kappaki went to Indraloka. That was the 
29th of Avani in 144 A. D. He reached the Nilgiris and halted there to 
receive the presents S8nfc by other kings. The Kohgapars and the 
Karnafcars came in the summer and the Kudagars in the winter. 
Silapp&dikaram 26, sire) Qs/nl &&&>& (85 — 175), He left the Nilgiris in 
the beginning of the winter season z.e„ in the month of Avapi. It was 
then one year since he left Yanci. 

He crossed the Ganges with the help of the boats made ready 
by the hundred Kappars who were friendly with him, and defeated 
Kanaka and Yijaya in seven hours. But it is known that he was waiting 
there in his camp awaiting the arrival of, and an opportunity to attack ' 
the enemy. 

ue®3ULj60ilijd@uurr&€&fD(i3(^f5& ** Qeou. XXVI. 180. 

So about one month must have besn spent in that matter. Then his 
general should have taken two months to go to the Himalayas and bring 
the stone to the Ganges. So the journey from the Nilgiris to the Ganges 
lasted for 17 months [32 — (12 + 1+2)]. The way from Yanci to the 
Nilgiris is i of the way from the Nilgiris to the Ganges, So it will take 
about 3i months to reach the Nilgiris from Yanci. On the whole 
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Seiikuttuvan’s journey from Yanci to the Ganges lasted for 201* months 
(17+3i.) And also 20§ months were snsnt for his return journey. He 
had halted, in the Niigiris for 81 months (12 — 3i). 

Senkuttuvan returned to Yanci on the 53rd month (32 + 20J-). The 
installation of Kappaki took place soon after a.e., within a month or two. 
That is to say on the eighth month after the lapse of four years from the 
burning of Madura, Kannaki was deified. It was the month of Panguni, 
in 149 A.D. At that time Gayabahu, the Sing of Ceylon, was also 
present there and worshipped her. 

H su.60 (SjiflsOEiGZsd&Lusvrr^ XXX. 160. 

According to Dipavamsa, the oldest of the Ceylon Chronicles, 
Gayabahu reigned from the 642nd till the 664th year after the Buddha 
Nirvana. Now we have to see when the Nirvana was. 

In the life of Buddha the following astronomical facts are known : — 
(l) Buddha was born on Friday Full-Moon in Vaikasi in 68th year of 
isanasaka, (2) In Isanasaka 96 in Vaikasi on Friday Full-Moon he went 
to the forest. (3) In Isanasaka 103 in Vaikasi on Wednesday Full-Moon 
he attained jndnam . (4) In Isanasaka 107 in Adi on Saturday Full- 

Moon his father died at sunrise. (5) In Isanasaka 148 in Vaikasi on 
Tuesday Full-Moon he attained Nirvapa. Ail these dates are satisfied 
only if we take 493 B.C. to be the date of the Buddha Nirvana. From 
this we find that Isanasaka began in 641 B.C. This date for the Nirvana 
is supported by the following facts : — 

According to the Ceylon Chronicles, As oka’s alhi$ekam was 218 years 
after the Nirvana. It was in 275 B.C. (493 — 2/18). He actually came 
to the throne in 278 B.C., a. 0 ., four years before his abhi$ekam* Before 
him, Bindusara reigned from 302 to 278 B.C. Before him Candragupta 
reigned from 325 — 302 B.O., that is to say, he came to the throne 168 
years (218 — 50) after Buddha Nirvana. The date of his accession 
325 B.C. is correct according to history; therefore, Buddha Nirvana is 
(325 + 168) 493 B.C. So Gayabahu’s reign was for 22 years from 148 
A.D. to 170 A.D. [{641 to 663) —493]. He had ascended the throne in 
148 and was present at Vans! in 149 A.D. 

Gayabahu’s grandfather Vasaba had improved agriculture and made 
the lands very fertile by digging many canals (Dipavamsa Chap. 22 and 
Mahavamsa Chap. 35). Vasaba’s contemporary King Karikala Cola had 
done the same thing in his country. For want of coolies to work in the 
canals he had invaded Ceylon and taken many of its inhabitants, as 
captives. This fact is found in the Mahavamsa (in Tamil). Gayabahu’s 
father Vankanasikatissa had reigned only for three years (Dipavamsa 
Chap. 22, 12, 27 ; Mahavamsa Chap. 35, 112>, Gayabahu took 
vengeance and invaded the Cola country as soon as he came to the throne 
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and during that time visited also Vanci and worshipped Kaxmaki. These 
facts are also supported by the foot-note in page 117 of the Manual of 
the administration of the Madras Presidency. Therein we find the 
following : “ In A.D. 110 the Colas again invaded Ceylon and carried 
away 12,000 Singhalese prisoners. In 113 this outrage was avenged by 
Gayafoahu, King of Ceylon, who invaded the Cola Kingdom and brought 
back not only the rescued Singhalese captives, but also a large number of 
prisoners 

Thus we conclude that the burning of Madura was in 144 A. D. and 
the installation of Kannaki was in 149 A. D. I have laid these faets and 
inferences before the public in the hope of being enlightened by the 
research scholars. 
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MEMORIAL STONES IN THE BOMBAY PRESIDENCY. 

t BY 

Mr. G. Y. ACHARY4, BOMBAY. 

1. Bombay Presidency, as it expends over a large area on the west 
of India, affords ample opportunities for a sort of comparative study of 
the different features of one and the same practice and observance. 

2. Though the main underlying idea may be the same, still there 
may be an appreciable difference in details in different provinces due pro- 
bably to the different manners and customs prevailing in them. Such like 
comparisons and contrasts from the antiquarian, anthropological and 
architectural standpoint-of-view will be beneficial to students and 
scholars in the respective branches. 

3. In this paper it is intended to deal with Hindu memorial stones 
found in all parts of the Bombay Presidency. The subjeot may be made 
still wider by treating such stones in the whole of India but I leave that 
for some future occasion or for some other enthusiastic scholar to take up. 

4. Before I proceed further I think it better to qualify this attempt 
of mine and declare that as I have not till now the good fortune to go to 
the extreme north and the south cf the Presidency, I have to depend 
either upon the books on the subject or upon the scanty information which 
I received from persons with whom I corresponded for this purpose. This 
is just to save me from an attack of not being thoroughly exhaustive. 

5. No man is perfect and in fresh fields like this no man should lay 
claim to such perfection. I shall be really thankful to persons who would 
do roe the favour of supplying fresh information on the subject and thank- 
fully acknowledge the same when I shall havs the occasion to make use 
of it at any second similiar attempt at this subject. Memorial stones are 
stones with or without inscriptions erected by the relatives or other inter- 
ested persons of the deceased with a view to commemorate the death or 
the incidents that lead to it. 

6. Hero-worship is found in all nations at ail ages and stages of 
civilization. In course of time it develops into different tangible and 
material attempts at inventing cheapest, simplest and yet the most perma- 
nent mode of recording the heroic deeds of the hero with a view primarily 
to honour him but at the same time to leave consciously or unconsciously 
some history of the lives of great and ideal men for the succeeding genera- 
tions to follow. Love, regard and appreciation of the relations, friends and 
admirers of the deceased could not invent anything cheaper andsimpler than 
these memorial stones and that accounts for the presence throughout the 
presidency of stones of all shapes, and forms to suit all individual cases. 
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7. There is always a good word for the dead with the exception of a 
few hopelessly depraved and degraded, and the generosity and sympathy 
of an Indian mind dads out or rather hunts out some salient points in 
the life of every dead man and tries to make most of them. Thus the 
honour and distinction reserved for the select and deserving few came to 
be lavished indiscriminately on all, great and small, good and bad. 


8. A sail who sacrifices herself on the funeral pile of her husband has 
bom erected 6V8r y to this sort honour ; and the inhabitants 

of the village or the locality where the memorial 
stone is found, always refer to it with a sort of pride. Similarly a religious 
person who has courted death either by some austerities or by fasting 
rightly deserves this honour from the people of the place. A chief or a 
leader plays an important part in the history of the village or the district 
and naturally he is honoured with this sort of distinction. Besides, a 
person who has sacrificed his life for the sake of the village people by 
responding to some call of duty at the time of danger to the village, has a 
just claim to this ?sort of honour and appreciation. Petty warfare 
between neighbouring villages were very frequent and a hot exchange of 
words would easily lead to a free fight and bloodshed. 

9. Memorial stones were thus appropriately raised for types of 
persons detailed above but later on the line of demarcation between 
persons and persons became fainter and fainter and distinctions being 
odious such stones were erected for one and all without discretion or 
distinction. 


10. In the majority of eases these stones are being erected near the 
cemetry and the burning ghats. They are also 
P1S ereofce<L bere erected on elevated and prominent; places round about 
the villages. At times some solitary stones are also 
found in fields or some such places when they refer to some local inci- 
dents which might have occurred on the spot. Thus on battle-fields one 
can notice such stones by dozens. Such stones are also seen near temples 
though they have hardly any connection with the temples proper. As a 
rule, religious mendicants of all sorts are staying round about big temples 
and they are thus honoured after death usually by their devotees or the 
followers. 


Shape and 
material. 


11. These stones are cut out from the hardest possible stone avail- 
able in different provinces, In Sind and such other 
places where such pieces are not locally available only 
those who can afford, send for them from Bajputaoa 
and neighbouring places while others either use bricks or go without them. 
Thfo accounts for the scarcity of such stones in the Northern part of the 
Presidency. 
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12. The pieces cut out are rectangular at the base and the two sides 
uome nearer and meat at different angles at the top. As a rule they are 
4 to 5 feet in height, 18 to 24 inches In breadth and 8 to 9 inches in 
thickness but I have noticed several of abnormal sizes measuring about 
7 ft. in height and 4 ft. in breadth. The biggest in the Prince of Wales 
Museum of Western India measures 6 ? -6" by 

13. It is the fashion to leave these stones by themselves defying the 
inclemencies of weather. About a foot at the base they have buried in the 
ground to ke9p them standing. Stones recording the death of ruling chiefs 
or other big personages are usually placed on a low platform and provided 
with a covering in the form of a chain (Umbrella resting on four or more 
pillars). 

14. Ninety per cent of these stones are inscribed and in such insert- 

_ bed stones about j portion from the top is reserved 

Representation . , ,, 

on them. for representations of different types. These represen- 

tations vary according to the incidents which they 
attempt to commemorate. 

15. A Sail - stone has either a complete female figure or more 
commonly only the hand of the Sail on it. A hero’s stone has on it the 
representation of a mounted warrior in fighting attitude with various 
weapons (usually a sword or a shield) in his hand. He is either by 
himself or in the act of fighting with his opponent. 

18. Representations on South Indian Stone are more beautiful and 
vivid in architectural designs. The whole height of the stones is divided 
into several compartments or sections and the incident intended to be 
commemorated is carved out with full details in several sections one 
after the other beginning from the bottom. In the lowest section there Is 
usually the representation of a cattle raid. India is an agricultural coun- 
try and in the absence of up-to-date implements of agriculture which are 
beyond the means and capacities of uneducated class of agriculturists, 
cattle forms the prime factor of the activities of these people. Driving 
away the cattle of the neighbouring village is thus the surest way of 
challenging and offending the people of that village and such an action is 
sure to result in bloodshed. In the compartment next to that there is a 
scene of a free fight and the hero slain in the action is carried away to 
heaven where he is figured as worshipping God in some form or 
other. 

17, Sun and Moon. Orb of the sun and the digit of the moon are 
each invariably found towards the top on either side. These are invoked 
with a view to perpetuate the existence of these stones. They are 
expected to last as long as tbs sun and moon will endure. 

18. Gow and Galf . In some of them are noticed a cow and a calf 
probably sculptured with a view to give sanctity to the stones. Cow is 
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most sacred to Hindus and the man who disturbs the stone brings upon 
him the sin of cow-killing. On one which is in the Prince of Wales 
Museum there is the figure of a small mortar one of the paraphernalia of 
an opium eater to show that the hero was addicted to opium. • 

19. With the exception of some South Indian Stones they are as 

Insc ' t'ons a ru * a * nser ^ 8 ^* * OW0r or i of the stone is 

nsor*ptiouc. generally set apart for inscription. 

20. On South Indian Stones* with scenes in several compartments' 
the Inscription is found usually on the belts separating the several scenes. 
There are two such inscribed stones in the Prince of Wales Museum, 
one from Dharwar and the other from Belgaum. Th8 style of the ins- 
cription is neither figurative nor elaborate. They open oat with the date 
in different eras according to provinces. Those in the Northern half are 
dated in the Vikrama Era while those in the southern are dated in the 
Saka Era. Then follows the name of the ruling chief or the fuedal chief- 
tain and towards the end comes the narration of the incidents to which 
the hero fell a victim. Tfaare are at the end a stanza or two, imprecatory 

» in nature, to secure the stone from any future disturbance. Over and 
above the imprecatory stanzas there is at times the expression of an ass 
curse. Beligious sentiments are always associated with them and it is 
the practice for people who believe themselves to have descended from the 
hero to offer red lead, incense and cocoanuts once every year usually on 
the hero’s death-date. Bed lead is usually applied to representations at 
the top but at times it is applied over the inscribed portion by ignorant 
and blindly religious descendants without any consciousness of the 
disservice they are thus doing to the stones. 

These stones play an important part also in the history in general, 
and chronology in particular, of India. In support of this statement I 
give below short summaries of two north-Bombay and three south-Bombay 
inscriptions on such stones. 

(1) Sc&^-Memorial Stone in the chatri of Eao Bharmalji 1 at 
Bhuj (Gutch). 

Bai Sri Lilavati, the daughter of Eao Mandalik of Junagad became 
a sati (ascended the funeral pile of her husband) at the time of the death* 
of Eao Sri Bharmalji, the son of Eao Sri Khengarji, at Bhuj (capital of 
Gutch) on Thursday of the dark half of the month of Pau$a in the year 
1688 of .the Vikrama Era = 1632 A.D. 

(2) Memorial stone in the chatri of Pragji at Bhuj. 

Eao Sri Pragmalji, son of Eao Sri Eaidhanji, died on the eighth- 

day of the bright half of the month of Pau$a in the Salivahana 

year 1637 and the Vikrama Samvat 1772. 

• (3) An Old Kanarese inscription at Kotur in Parasgad fcaluka of 

Belgaum district. Indian Antiquary, Vob XX, 1891, p, 69. 
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This describes how a saiva ascetic named Samba Le, 9 Sambhu 
performed the ceremony of walking through the fire and then stood in it 
till he was burnt to death. It mentions a Calukya prince named Para- 
hifeai^ja. It is not dated but can be referred on palaeographic grounds 
to about the 9th century A.D. 

(4) Haiti Mafstur inscription of the time of Kr?nta I. 

Epigraphies Indica, Yol. VI, No. 18, p. 160. The inscription refers 
itself to the reign of a king Akalavar$a who because of tbe locality to 
which the record belongs and of the standard of the characters, is to be 
indentified with the Ea^trakuta king Akalavarga Sabhafcunga Kr$na I. The 
object is to record the death in some local affray of two heroes named 
Dasamma and Eraya. The second is not dated but it is to be placed 
after A.D 754 (date for Danti Durga predecessor of Kr$na I) and before 
A.D. 783-84 which we have for his successor. We may place it roughly 
about A.D. 765. 

Translation. 

Hail while the Bhatara the glorious Akalavar^a (Krgna I) was* 
reigning over the earth. In the destruction of the village of Maltavur, 
Dasamma and Ereya of the villages of Surageyur, pierced (some of their 
foes) and died and ascended to heaven. These are the stones of those two 
men themselves, 

(5) Naregal inscription of the time of Dhruva. 

Naregal is the headquarters of Hangal taluka of the Dharwar district. 

The inscription refers itself to the reign of a king named Dora who is 
to be identified with the Ragtrakuta king Dhruva son and successor of 
Kr^nta I, The object of the inscription is to commemorate the death 
on the occasion of a cattle raid, of a local hero, named Dommara Kadava, 
Kadava of the Dombas or gipsies.” 

The record is not dated but, as we have for Dhruva the date A.D. 
783-84 it may be placed roughly about A.D. 780. 

Translation. 

Om Hail while the glorious Dora was reigning over the earth and 
while Marakkarasa was governing the Banavasi twelve thousand. In the 
fight about the cows of the thousand mahdjanas of Nareyanigal Dom- 
marakadava died and ascended to heaven, 

21. Conclusion , Having thus shown the importance of the memo- 
rial stones, I finish this paper with a prayer to all touring officers to note 
and supply information about interesting stones that they come across in 
various districts, as would enable me to be thoroughly exhaustive on this 
subject when I take it up once more. 
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THE STYLES OF INDIAN ARCHITECTURE, 

BY 

De. P. K. AOHARYA, LE Sm M.A., PH D., D.LIT. 

The style is a technical and purely architectural subject. Thus it is 
not dealt with in the Puranas, Epics or other poetical works, where 
casual references to architecture and sculpture are frequently met 
with. In the Braat-Samhiba, however, as also in some epigraphi- 
eal documents, mention of the style is occasionally made , 1 The 
Agamas contain a little more detail, while in the architectural treatises 
like the Mauasara, the subject is exhaustively treated . 2 The Nagara . 
Vesars and Dravida are the three broad styles distinguished. 'They are 
applied to both architecture and sculpture . 3 

With reference to cars or chariots a fourth style is mentioned : this 
is called Ban dr a which name seams to be a corrupt form of Andhra 4 ; 
further, Kalihga is mentioned as another distinct style s . But if the 
identification of Vesara with Telugu or Tri-Kalinga be accepted, the And Jara 
and the Kaiinga would be bub two branches of the Vesara style. 

The Nagara style is distinguished by its quadrangular shape, the 
Dravida by its hexagonal or octagonal shape, and the Vesara by its round 
shape 6 . 

1. Brhat-Samhita, LVIII, 4 ; an inscription on the capital of a pillar in the 
Amrfcesvara temple at Holal (Progress report of Assistant Superintendent for Epigra- 
phy Southern Circle, 1914-15, page 90), 

2. Kamikagama, LXV, 6, 7, 12-18 efco.; Suprabhedagama, XXXI, 37, 38. 39 etc ; 
Mauasara, XVIII, 92-104; LIII, 53-54; XXI, 72-73; XXVI, 76; XLIII, 124-125; 
LII, 78, 100 ; XLIII, 124-125, etc, 

3. Manarara, LII, 78, 100 ; LIII, 46, 47, r etc, 

4. Manasara, XLIII, 124, 125 etc, 

5. Progress Report, {ibid.) page 90. 

6. gpR irHr ^rr%i i#a; i 

Ifw fcrc sWfst wra. 5 n 

(Manasara, XLIII, 124-125). 

This is applied to oars and chariots. The rules referring to buildings proper are 
.given in XVIII, 92-104 , XXVI, 76; XXI, 72-73, ate. etc.; referring to sculpture proper 
LII, 78, 100 ; LIII, 46-47, 53, 54, ete. 

wk crt: ^ 5 1 
sri# =? £rt iraq; i 
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Like the Graco-Roman orders on which the European styles of arohi» 
teeture are mainly based, the Nagara, Yasara, and Dravida also are but 
geographical names i . 

Dravida is the well known country where the Tamil language is 
spoken, extending from Madras to Gape Comorin. This tract is roughly 
bounded by the Vindhya range on the north where the Madhya-desa ends, 
Kerala or Malabar coast on the west, and Kaiihga or Ooromandal coast on 
the east. Thus it would imply the whole southern country. 

Yesara seams to cover the country known as Kaiihga, that is, the 
country along the Ooromandal coast, north of Madras where the Dravida 
country begins. It would include the whole of Orissan country and a 
large part of Bangal and Bihar also. Roughly it would imply the eastern 
country. 

Nagar%is also a geographical name. It seems to imply the whole of 
Northern India from Bihar to Gujarat and from fche Himalaya- to the 
Yindhya. 

p 

The identification of Nagara with Northern India needs, however, an 
explanation. It seems to have been never before used exclusively in fchafe 
sense. Moreover it is the name of an extensive division in Mysore, a 


sfarmw flmrc wftroron i 
I w m. Jirerr^ ii 

(Suprabhed agama, XXXI, 37-39). 

These also refer to buildings. For rules referring to souipfeure, see the Kamikagama* 
LXV, 6-7. 12-18 ; and the Brbafc Samhita, LVIII, 4 (Kern’s edition.) 

“ An interesting record from Holal is the label out out on the capital of m 
finely oarved pillar in the Amrfcesvara temple. It is called in the inscription a Ankara 
pillar. Speaking of the sculptor who made it the record says that the Bammaja, the 
pupil of Padaja of Soge, was a Vis?akarman, i.e., the architect of the gods In this 
Kali age, the master of the sixty-four arts and sciences, the clever builder of the sixty- 
four varieties of mansions and the architect who had invented (? discovered) the four 
types (styles) of buildings, vte. Nagara, Kaiihga, Dravida, and Vesara.” 

(Progress report of the Assistant Arohseologicai Superintendent for Epigraphy* 
Southern Circle, 1914-15, page 90). 

In another inscription (Ep. carnafc, vol. VIII, part 1,, Sorab Taluq Inscription 
No. 275, Roman text page 92, translation page 46* note 1) these styles are called 
M Dravida, Bhumija and Nagara,” of which Bhumtja whioh literally means ‘grown up 
on the spot’ may refer to the Vesara style with Kaiihga and Andhra as its two bran- 
ches. r 

These and many other quotations will be found in the writer's Dictionary of the 
Hindu Architecture under Nagara « 

1 The Doric is derived from the cities of Doria. The Ionic has reference to the 
IomanFg the inhabitants of Ion. The Corinthian is originated from the country about 
Corinth (Vitruvius IV, I). The Tuscan has reference to the country of Tuscany, for- 
merly called Eutruria in Italy, The Composite is compound of Corinthian and Ionic* 
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part in Tanjore and a number of ancient villages in ishe Deccan V But 
it is found used more frequently as the name of villages, towrs, and rivers 
in Bengal, Bihar, United Provinces of Agra and Oadb, Bajputana, the 
Punjab, and Gujarat. 1 2 Nagara is also the name of a portion of the 
Skandapurana, a sect of northern Brahmin and a script. The Skaada- 
purana, which to some scholars seems to have been named after Skanda- 
gupta (455-480 A D.) s the seventh emperor of the early Gupta dynasty, 
bears a part called Nagara-khanda. In this part of the Skandapurana, 
it is claimed that the Nagara Brahmins are superior to all other Brahmins. 

It is held that they came over from the north and settled down in 
Gujarat at a place known as Nagaranandanapura. From these Nagara 
Brahmins, it is said, came the use of the Nagarx alphabets which belong 
exclusively to Northern India. As a matter of fact it is most famous as 
the name of a script particularly of Northern India extending from Bihar 
on the east to the Punjab and Gujarat on ths west, and from-the foot of 
the Himalayas on the north to the Yindhya range on the south. This 
is the very tract which seem3 to have been covered by the Nagara style 
about the time of the Manasara. 

The southern and eastern tracts represented by the ‘Dravida and the 
Vesara styles can also be associated with the Tamil and the Telugu includ- 
ing the Orissan scripts. If based on scripts aid languages, these divi- 
sions, Nagara, Dravida and Vesara were existing apart from the 
architectural styles. 

The expression Nagara is not certainly coined in the Manasara. 
Nagara is a common name for the town, and Nagara is an adjective there- 
from and implies something connected with a city. Madura of Southern 
India can be connected with Mathura of Northern India. In the same 
way, the Nagara-Khan&a of Mysore, the part Nagara of Tanjore and the 
village Nagara of the Daccan can be accounted for. It is true that the 
borrowed names sometimes become more prominent than those of which 
they are but imitations. New York of America, for instance, is much 
more prominent than the old York of old England. 

The styles are indicated by terms which have already been in use as 
elass names. For the purposes of architectural generalisation the country 
is divided into three parts, Northern, Southern and Eastern, and they are 
called respectively the Nagara, Dravida and Vesara. 

This geographical basis of the classification of the Indian architectu- 
ral styles is partly corroborated by the modern Western scholars also. 

1. Bae the writer's Dictionary of fche Hindu Architecture under Nagara. 

2, 1896, Vol, LXV, part 1, pages 116-117, Basu’s collection of referen- 
ces in this Journal and many other quotations will be found under Nagara in our 
Dictionary, 
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“ So far as yet known, we cannot point to any buildings .of very 

early date, or before the sixth or seventh century, if indeed quite so early ”, 
This is the statement made by authorities like Eergusson, Burgess v Smith 
and others. This may be referred to all parts and ail styles of India, 
Cunningham has gathered together fragments of what he calls the Gupta 
style, of which, however, no single example in its entirety can be cited. 

The Dravidian “ temples generally consist of a square base amounted 
externally by thin tall pilasters, and containing the cell in which the 
image is kept. In front of this may be added a mandapam or hall, even two 
such, but they are not characteristic of the styla. Over the shrine rises 
the Sikhara of pyramidal form, but always divided into storeys and crown- 
ed by a small dome, either circular or polygonal in shape. Another 
special feature of these temples is the Gopurams or great gateways, placed 
in front of them at the entrances to the surrounding courts, and often on 
all four sides. In general design they are like the vim anas or shrines, 
but about twice as wide as deep, and very frequently far more important? 
than the temples them3elve3. Another feature is the cornices of double 
curve ; in other Indian styles the cornices are mostly straight and sloping 
downwards. Afc the contemporary northern styles are characterized by 
the prevalence of vertical lines 5 the Dravidian is marked by the prevalence 
of horizontal mouldings and shadows, and the towers and Gopurams are 
storeyed. Then the more important temples are surrounded by courts 
enclosing great corridors or prakaras, and pillared halls.” 

“ The square rathas were evidently models of Buddhist Viharas, and 
became the designs from which the temples proper or Vimanas of Southern 
India ware for long copied , and further, the oblong rathas, like Arj ana's 
temple, appeared to have givon the first form to the great gate-ways or 
Gopurams. ” 1 Pierced stone windows are found at Eilora and other 
places. Eegarding the Calukyan style, which covers the Hyderabad 
territory, the central Provinces, Berar, and the Marathi and a part of fehor 
Kao ares e speaking Districts of the Bombay Presidency, it is stated that 
the earliest temples within this area, however, are not very clearly marked 
off from 54 the Dravidian and the mors northern style, some of them have 
distinctly northern spires, and others are closely altered to the southern 
style.” Eor instance, “ the old temple of Papanath at Pattadkar presents 
a curious combination of styles. The body of the temple is Dravidian 
but the Sikhara is a curious approximation to the form of the early 
northern Hindu or Indo- Aryan order, while in details the temple shows a 
strong leaning to the Dravidian.” “ Still in Mysore, Dharwar, and Bel- 
gaum district, as well as in Berar and Maharatba Districts, sufficient 

4, Burgess, Imp. Gazetteer II, pages 171-172, Examples: temples at Madura, 
Ramesvaram, Tinnevelly, &rieangam, Ka7elupmam ; Pattadakal (Virupakaa temple) 
Ellore (rock-out Kailasa* temple)* 
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remains exists to illustrate the various developments ol the (Calukyan) 
style, i”. 

** I& the Calukyan temples the corners are often made prominent by 
increments placed over them, or the whole plan is star-shaped, the project- 
ing angles having equal adjacent faces lying in a circle as in the temple 
of Belur in Mysore (built about 1120 A.D.) There are other examples 
where “ the Sikhara did not preserve the southern storeyed form but 
was rather stepped, forming square pyramid with breaks corresponding to 
the angles in the wall, and with a broad band answering to the larger 
face in the middle of each exposed side of the shrins ”, “ The pillars are 

markedly different from the earlier Bravidian forms ; they are massive 
richly carved, often circular and highly polished. Their capitals are 
usually spread out while middle section of the shaft is richly carved with 
mouldings in the round. They are almost always in pairs of the same 
design The richly carved and richly ornamented pierced windows 
belong specially to this (Calukyan) style as we see at Ajanta and elsewhere, 
just like the pierced stone windows employed in Bravidian temples at 
Ellora and other places.” “ The buildings were erected without mortar, 
and the joints were carefully fitted. The whole was covered with sculp- 
ture, often of geometric and floral patterns, intermixed with numerous 
mythological figures ; and in the later examples, the courses of the base 
were carved with the succession of animal patterns prescribed for them 
in the Silpa Sastras. This is very fully exemplified in the great temple 
of Hoysalesvara at Habbad 2 

These peculiarities of the Bravidian and the Calukyan styles are 
taken from the existing temples. Most of these details are also found 
under the Bravida style of the Manasara, which, however, does not 
recognise the Calukyan style as a separate order. 

The Northern or Indo-Ary&n style of architecture covers the whole 
area once occupied by Aryans “ usually designated as Hindusthan ”, to 
the north of the Tapati and MahanadI rivers. “ What is known as the 
Jain style of architecture in Western India is a development or variety of 
this Indo- Aryan order, and was used by Hindus and Jains alike all over 
Bajputana, Malwa, and Gujarat. It was employed in its most ornate 
form by the Jains in their famous marble temples on Mount Abu, and by 
both Jains and Hindus at Nag da near Udaipur. At Girnar also and 
Satrunjaya in Gujarat as wall as Khajuraho in Bundelkhand are clusters 
of temples of this order 3 . “Under this style are classified monuments 
of very various orders and may be separated into two or more distinct 
types”. The Vesara of the Manasara is apparently one of these. 

1, Burgess, Imp, Gazatter II, page 175. 

8. Ibid, pages 178, 179, 


2. Ibid, pages 176, 177. 
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u The shrines and mandapas are square, and only slightly modified 
by additions to the walls of parallel projections, which in the earlier 
examples, were thin ; the walls were raised on a moulded plinth (pitha) 
of some height, over which was a deep base (adhisthana), the two together 
rising, roughly, to about half the height of the walls ; over this is the 
paralleled face of the wall, usually of less proportionate height than the 
Calukyan style, and though devoted to figured sculptures in compart- 
ments, the tali thin pilasters of the southern style have disappeared. Over 
this is the many-membered architrave, and cornice, above which rise the 
spire and roof. The spires follow the vertical lines of the wall, and present 
no trace of division into storeys, but vary in details with the age. In the 
earlier examples the summit was crowned by a large, fluted, circular block 
called amala (pure, shining) Slid, probably mistaken for Amalaka (Phy- 
lanthus Erablical). The finial over this i3 of the shape of a vase, known as 
the Kalaia.pt Raraka.” “ One of the most striking features of the style 
is the richly carved domes over their mandapas or porches. (Nothing can 
exceed the elaboration and delicacy of details in the sculptured vaults of 
r the temples at Abu and Nagda). These, with the diversified arrangement 
of variously placed and highly ornamented pillars supporting them, pro- 
duce a most pleasing impression of symmetry and beauty 1 

" The earlier examples were apparently astylar, then, like the 
southern forms, with columns arranged in the mandapas in groups of four, 
and later, especially in Western India, the larger domes or twelve pillars 
formed the central area of the halls. These mandapas in early examples 
were roofed with long, sloping slabs ; but, to provide for carved conical 
roofs inside, their outer forms represented courses of masonry, which 
were carved in temples of Kanarak, Bhuvanesvara (older) ; Ambaranafch, 
Baroli, Khajuraho, Abu and Ohitor (mediaeval); Nasik, Benares, Udaipur, 
Satrunjaya, etc., (recent. 1 ,) 2 « 

The peculiarities of the Nagara style, excepting one or two rather 
unessential points, would correspond to these details of “ Northern or 
Indo-Aryan style The Amala or Amalaka Slid is not mentioned in 
the Manasara under this appellation ; but the murdhni*i$taha (brick at 
the top) seems to serve the same purpose as the Amala &ild. The 
kalasa, dome, sikha, and sikhara are the distinguishing features of the 
style found also in the Manasara in addition to the square shape. 

" Temples at Bhuvanesvara differ vei;y markedly from those in 

the W63t in being almost entirely astylar-piliars having been introduced 
in later additions. They have the early form of sikhara— -nearly perpendi- 
cular below, but carving near the summit ; and the crowning member has 
resemblance to anything like the small domes on Calukyan spires/’ 


1. Burgess, Imp. Gazstfcar II, pages 178, 179. 


2. Ibid, pages 180, 181. 
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Burgess* following the classification of Fergusson, has Included the 
style found at Puri. Bhuvanesvara and Kanarak under the Indo-Aryan 
or Northern style. But he has admitted that “ it may be separated into 
a distinct order,” What is called the Vesara in the Manasara seems to 
be identical with this style. The main characteristic feature of this 
style is, according to the Manasara, its round shape and this is clearly 
exhibited by temples and images in the Orissan countries. 




MESSAGE FROM THE BARHUT YOTIYE LIBELS, 

BY 

B. M. BABUA, M.A., (GAL.), D, LIT., (LOND.) 

The Votive Labels oa the railing of the Barhut Stupa are made use 
of for acknowledging the gifts or donations received from different donors. 
The receipts are legibly incised precisely on those parts for which the 
contributions were made. With the exception of the coping its remain- 
lag component parts, including the gateways or ornamented arches, are 
actually mentioned in soma of its acknowledgments, the gateways 
invariably, and th8 pillars and rail-bars occasionally. The following 
examples will make the point clear . — 

(a) As written on the lower pillar of E. Gateway : — 

“ Within the dominion of the Suhgas the gateway has been caused to be 
made and the workmanship in stone produced by Vatslputra Dhanabhiiti 
sen of ‘ Gotipu&a Agaraju’ (and) grandson of king Gargiputra’ Visvadeva.” 

(b) As written on railing -pillars and rail-bars : — 

“The pillar-gift of the Noble Master Panihaka.” 

“ The gift of Dharmagupta— a pillar.” 

“ The rail-gift of Esiraksifca.” 

41 The gift of Sanghila— a rail- bar,” 

The very opening words of its acknowledgments on the gateway* 
pillars indicate its location, thas it was situated within the dominion of 
the Sungas, who came into power about the middle of the second 
century B.C., and held sway over Northern India with their capital at 
Pataliputra or Patna. The name of King Dhanabhuti, the donor of its 
gateways has been mensioned along with those of bis parents and grand- 
parents, which goes to show that the royal dynasty was in power for 
upwards of two generations. There is another acknowledgment on a rail- 
bar stating that it was a gift of Prince Vadhapala or Vrddhapala , 1 the son 
of King Dhanabhiiti, Just a generation after, Dhanabhuti’s grandson, King 
Dhanabhiiti II dedicated the gift of a Buddhist gateway at Mathura, 2 
which enables us to surmise that the seat of power of this royal dynasty 
was either in Mathura or a country near about. As a matter of fact, King 
Dhanabhutn’s dedicatory inscriptions on the gateway pillars abound in the 
use of the cerebral nasal in line of the dental, which was decidedly an 
influence of the Jaina Prakrt then prevalent at Mathura. You must have 
noticed that in these inscriptions the princes of this royal dynasty ^have* 

1. Barua and Smha’s Barhut Inscriptions, No, 103, 

2, Cunningham’s Stupa of Barhut, p, 130, 
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bean distinguished by certain metronymics, the son by the queen Gargi 
and so forth, their mothers being called by some notable gofcras or families 
of spiritual culture and social polity tracing their origin from the ancient 
Bgis. The use of such metronymics as these only proves the prevalence of 
polygamy in Hindu Society, particularly among the kings and princes 

There is no reason to doubt that our railing and the gateways owed 
their existence and reached their completion under the fostering care of 
Buddhist monks and nuns of the local Sangharama, the traces of which 
could he found among the ruins of the Stupa 2 . The early existence of 
this monastery is evident from one of the votive inscriptions recording the 
gift of a nun of Che local monastic abode : 

Avdsikdya bhikhumyd ddnam . 

Buddhist teachers of this monastery must have been persons well- 
known, honoured and trusted throughout the country. We can presume 
that it is mainly by the influence of this holy body of trustees that 
several gifts in the shape of donations and materials flowed in from the four 
"quarters, from the monks and nuns, all of whom were Buddhists, the 
Buddhist laity consisting of both men and women, princes and artisans, 
other persons, as well as collective bodies of wealtby citizens and Buddhist 
ddyakas. Among the various localities of the donors, those which were 
most important and can now be identified, include PatUiputra (Patna) in 
the extreme north-east, Kausambi (Kosam) on the Yamuna in the 
extreme north, Vidisa (Besnagar or Bhilsa) and the port of Sriputra in 
the extreme west, and probably Pandya in the extreme south. Parika, 
Bhogavardhana and Na9ika were evidently three important cities of the 
Andhra rulers of the Deccan to the south of the Vindhyas. It is under 
the patronage of the Andhra Kings that Buddhist Sangharamas at Nasik 
and Sansi, belonging to two or more Buddhist sects, were maintained. 
There are also places, such as Bhojakata, Asitamasa and the rest, which 
may be said to have been included in the region to the north of the 
Vindhyas. Seeing that no place of the North-Western region is 
mentioned, one must imagine that this region was under the sway of 
some rival power, unfriendly towards the Buddhist cause. We may 
perhaps understand that the political supremacy was at the time contested 
by these three rival powers, viz the Sungas of the north, the Andhras of 
the south, and the Bactrian Greeks or Scythian hordes of the north-west. 
Prom the given list of places you can form an idea of the wide extension 
of Buddhism in India. Buddhism was no longer a local movement of 
the central region in the north but spread far and wide, reaching as far as 
the western coast in Bombay, and reached, after crosssing the Vindhyas, 
and crossing the Godavari, as far south as Paridya, One cannot expect 
SUchTa state of things as this before the reign of As ok a. fn reality one 

1, Biihler quoted la Bacu& Sinha, No, 1, 3. Barua Smba, No, 38, 
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must; ascribe this wider propagation of the religion to the missionary 
organisation of taa Buddhist emperor and the liberal state-support 
given by him no the movement. 

By this lime you must have followed tbe trend of the tale of our 
railing far enough to be able to realise that its construction with all its 
ornamental designs was after all a most cosily affair. The Buddhist 
chronicles of G?<. Ion will tell you that King Asoka had to call upon all his 
subjects including the subordinate potentates to raiss money for the 
erection of 84,000 Buddhist edifices, while the Buddhist legends of India 
go to show that, in sufee of all voluntary or compulsory contributions, the 
king had to exhaust his imperial treasury for the purpose. Our railing 
itself bears an inscription recording the amount required for the simple 
purchase of Prince Jeta’s garden near Sravasti, ultimately converted into 
a Buddhist monastery. It says that the Buddhist banker Anathapipdika 
had to pay to the owner of the park crores of gold coins in cash. Wa 
read in the Katbavathu (I. 2), a Buddhist compilation of Asok&n time, 
that a man who had ready money to the extent of four lakhs was eligible 
for the status of a Banker. We read in literature that fifty-four lakhs- 
of gold pieces had to be spent in erecting the Jetavana monastery and 
celebrating a great feast lasting for nine months. Even leaving a fair 
margin for exaggerations, the fact stands out that the construction 
of a Buddhist edifice such as the Barhut Stupa with its railing 
and gateways was not an easy affair within the reach of one 
generation, of one or two men, however rich. Now the question 
arises — by what method or methods the donations were collected- The 
Votive Labels afford instances where the Buddhist ddyahas of Purika 
collectively offered a donation. It cannot be supposed that all of them 
happened to visit Barhut at the same time. There must be some local 
agent or some one sent from Barhut to raise subscriptions. The same 
holds true of another case where we find that the citizens of a town made 
a gift 1. In this latter case one cannot suppose that all the donors were 
Buddhists. There is a third instance where we find two ladies 
of the same family and a gentleman, certainly related to them, made three 
gifts, consecutively recorded 2 . All of them hailed from Pataliputra. From 
the manner of description it is clear that the ladies came to the place on 
pilgrimage under the escort of the man. The rows of recesses for lights 
at the base of the Stupa bear evidence of au elaborate arrangement for 
illumination. We must, indeed, presume that fairs, festivals, illuminations 
and their religious demonstrations helped the monks to attract annually 

1. Batuft Sinha, No. 119 : Karahakata*nigama$a danatn , 

2, Barua Sinks, Nos. 9, 50, 52 : 

Pataliputa Nagasenaya KocLiyaniya danam . 

Pataliputa K.diyaniyci Sakatadevaya danam* 

PMalipuia Mahidasenasa danam* 
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a large number of pilgrims and to heighten the importance of the place 1 . 
But is it not strange that the monks and nuns, who are supposed not to 
touch money, are included among the donors? If they had no savings of 
their own, how could they make thaso contributions ? It is difficult to 
surmise anything positively on this point, though the traditions of the 
time make it clear that much controversy was then going on in Buddhist 
churches about the legality of handling and hoarding money by the mem- 
bers of the Buddhist religious order 2 . 

Our railing has evidence to show that by the second or first century 
B.O., the history of Buddhism had far outgrown the two earlier stages, 
namely, that represented by the career of the Master, and that by tbe career 
of the Apostles. That is to sav, it reached the third stage marked by de- 
velopment of the churches, Not only that. It i3 in a position to say that 
the Sangharamas of the different Buddhist churches, like the Christian 
monasteries in Europe during the Middle Ages, became centres of religious 
education an $ polite learning. So far as India is concerned, these edu- 
cational institutions were liberally supported by the people, irrespective of 
wastes and creeds, the creation of stupas, railings and gateways served 
only to create an artistic atmosphere. 

Please note the personnel of each church or Sangharama. It 
consisted, as appears from the list of its donors, monks, nuns, and 
dayakas. Note that the dayakas are no mere updsakas and 
upasikds , that is, mere admirers and occasional supporters of the 
new movement. Mark that some of them have adopted or retained 
Buddhist names, e.g. t Stupadasa, Bodhi, Bodhigupta, Buddharak$ita, 
Dharmarak$ita, Dharmagupta, Sangharak^ita, Sanghamifcra, and the 
like. Bee that such prefixes as Bhadanta — Gentle Sir, Arya — Noble 
Master, and Bhadanta Arya — Gentle and Noble Master have been freely 
used to denote church dignitaries: Observe that the nuns are simply 
referred to as “ Bhikkhunis ! or “ Bhichunis,” which is not the casein all 
of the labels elsewhere. It is for you to guess if they were not accorded an 
inferior position in the particular church connected withBarhut tradition. 
Borne or most of the names of monks and nuns go to show that on being 
ordained they ware given Buddhistic namas replacing those given by their 
parents. This was in practice a departure from the older tradition where 
Buddha’s followers retained their quondam names, such as Bahula, 
An and a, Saripufcra and Vangesa, though in theory it was a more logical 
carrying out of the Master’s wish to organise an ideal order ignoring the 
previous social names and ranks, bonds and ties. * It was at the same time* 
an adaptation to the old Brahmanist conception of a second birth having 
at its back a natural analogy from bird-life. Now the distinctive epithets 

1, ^Cunningham’s Stupa of Barhufc, p. 5. 

2, Notably the Buddhist account of the Second Council convened at Vaisa'I, 
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have a peculiar message of their own. The fact that the Iaitie3 are 
distinguished as dctyakas is a clear evidence that they were kept outside the 
pale of the Buddhist Sahgha, while according to Buddha’s own idea, a 
Bhikgu or a householder who has mastered certain stages of sanctifica- 
tion to be called Aryas was ipso facto a constituent of the Sangha, and 
not simply one formally ordained. Among the Bhikgus there are some 
bearing the epithets Navskarmika, a church functionary whose business 
it was to supervise the construction of new Buddhist edifices 
or monuments. There were among the laities employed as church- 
functionaries in a monastery, such as Bhattadesaki, whose business it 
was to distribute food. There were among the monks Bhanakas or 
Reciters who rehearsed, got by heart and orally handed down the tradi- 
tions of the Buddhists. The schools of such Bhanaka s, as appears from 
Buddhaghosa’s account, arose soon after Buddha’s demise. The institution 
of these bodies of Reciters survived till the time of the construction of our 
railing, which means that the Buddhist tests were not till then com- 
mitted to writing. There were also among the monks Petakis who knew 
the Pisaka by heart, as well as Sautrantikas, well versed in the Sutras. 
Even among the laities there were persons who bore the epithet Panoa- 
naikayika, the Master in the Five Nikayas. The term Pitaka where- 
from Petaki was derived is suggestive of double metaphor of a basket for 
carrying earth from head to head, that is, from teacher to teacher and 
of a pit or bos where the whole thing is deposited or closed. The biologi- 
cal expression Nikaya as applied to literature denotes a distinct division 
or _ boi3 y having an independent identity. These epithets are a clear 
evidence of the fact that a Buddhist Canon with its division into 
Pifcakas and five Nikayas was well-known in the second or the first century 
B.C. Seeing that Nikaya is not used in this sense by any other Bud- 
dhist sect than Sthaviravada, one need not be surprised that the Barhut 
donor using the epithet connected with it belonged to this sect. How 
could it be that even the laities were repositaries of textual traditions ? 
The best explanation is that they were persons who reverted to house- 
hold life from the monasteries retaining their knowledge of the texts as 
well as their monastic names. 

The facts supplied by our railing are not adequate to give you an idea 
of the social condition of the Buddhist laity. It is difficult to say if there 
was at the time any Indian Buddhist community or caste, within 
which interdining and intermarriage were confined, though there 
were beginnings of such social processes, particularly where the whole 
tribe or the whole population of place professed the religion. Along 
with these social processes there was a national process! of identi- 
fication of men’s existence with a place, and So and So the Selapuraka, -the 
man of Sailapura, So and So the Therakutiya— the man of Sthavirakiita, 
and so forth. The personal names of the donors clearly show that deva 
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datta , gupia t mitra , rak^ita, pdlita are not used yet as surnames. These 
are parts of so many compounds. It is very curious that the Barhufe set of 
names are conspicuous by their absence among the members of the modem 
Brahmin caste. Is is still more curious that in Bengal the Hindu hastes 
where deva t raksita, pdlita and the like are current as surnames have a 
much lower social status at the present day. Is it not a pity that even 
behind these names and surnames one gets the scent of sectarian 
narrowness ? Stupadasa is the single name where we trace the later 
Valsnavita spirit. Most of the names, other than those connected with 
religion or religious personages and orders, are yet of astrological Imports 
Bevatimitra, Bhararudeva, Busy a, Sravana, and the like. Here Bevati. 
Bharapi, Pusya and the rest are names of important constellations of stars. 






IDENTIFICATION OF AN INDIAN MUSEUM STATUETTE. 


BY 

Me. B. BHATTACHARYA, M.A., BARODA. 

The object of this paper Is to offer an identification of an unidentified 
Buddhist image now preserved in the Indian Museum, Calcutta. The 
image under discussion is of medium height and represents a goddess in 
Dharmaeakra Mudra. She sits in the Lalitasana, and from under her 
two armpits rise a lotus ( padma ;) in tne right and a blue lotua (Utpald) 
in the left. She is accompanied by two goddesses sitting on * wo double 
conventional lotuses. Under the lotus-seat there are also two figures 
representing no doubt two more goddesses, as they also siu on lotuses. On „ 
the aureole surrounding the head are carved miniature figures of the five 
Bhyani BuddUas wish Amoghasiddhi in the centre, right above the head 
of the principal deity. The lowermost Dhyaci Buddha in the right is 
Yairocana with the Dharmaeakra Mudra ; the next is Ratnasambhava 
showing the Varada Mudra , the third is Amoghasiddhi with the Abhaya 
Mudra ; the fourth is Aksobhya with the Bhumisparsa Mudra and the 
fifth and the last is Amifcabha in Samadhi Mudra. The whole piece of stone 
is an admirable piece of sculpture ; it is profusely but at the same time 
delicately ornamented. The figures all have a bold and clear outline „ 
Tae symbols are definite and even the minutest details have been 
admirably shown. The principal figure has a serene and peaceful 
appearance and is pervaded with a divine dignity. The fingers of the 
goddess are plump and fleshy and even in the phalangses all marks 
and modulations are clearly perceived. The slender beauty of form, the 
delicate expression and finally the superb dignity of the goddess make it 
one of the most wonderful treasures of the Indian Museum. Never have I 
seen a better production of Oriental art and I think it will compare 
favourably with the sculpture of the celebrated Prajanaparamifca of Java. 

When I first saw the figure I took it to be an emanation of either 
Amoghasiddhi or of the combination of the five Dhyani Buddhas but 1 
could not discover the Dhyana that explains the whole image including 
the principal figure and her companions. But from the image of 
Amoghasiddhi, and the two companions on either of her sides I however 
tentatively identified the principal figure as Khadiravani Tara, who is an 
emanation of Amoghasiddhi, and the two companions on two dldes 
were identified as Marici in the right and Ekajata in the left. This in 
fact is the identification which has already been offered by me in my 
33 
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recent publication on Indian Buddhist Iconography 1 . Therein I 
confessed that my suggestion was admittedly nothing but a probable 
conjecture. As I could not explain the Dharmaoakra Mudra in Khadira- 
vani there remained some misgivings in my mind as to the proper identi- 
fication of the image. 

Later on while I was collating my press copy of the Sadhanamala 2 
with palm leaf MSS of the same work now deposited in the 
Cambridge University Library, I luckily came across a new Sadhana which 
explained not only the central figure along with his two companions but 
also explained the two minabure figures under the lotus-seat. This MS 
bears a date in Newari Era which corresponds to A.D. 1165. The image 
also bears an inscription in the characters of the 12th century and so the 
image and the explanation may safely be taken to be contemporary. The 

Sadhana in question is here given for the first time : — 

• 

Malta srliannyai namah . 

Adau tavai mantrz svab hay asuddhety Mind mantrena ad his tk ay a 
iunyatdm vibhayya tadanantaram subhrdhhdrodbhutam candramandctlam 
iadupari hariia-tam Icdrabijasambhtitdm Mahdsritardm candrdsanathdm 
sydmavarndm dvtbhujdm hastadvayena Vydhhydnamudrddhdram ekava- 
Ictram sarvdlahkdrabhusitdm parsvadvayenotpaladvayasobhdm suvarna- 
sihmdsanopari dpdirayddisobhdm ndndpu$pavrksdsokacampahandge&vara- 
pdrijdtakadzvirdjiidm Amoghasiddhimukutinzm. MahasrUardyah par sve 
Ehajatam ardhaparyanhopavistam nilavarndm kartrzhapdladhardm 
sakrodhdm lambodardm pingalajatdvihhu$itam vydghracarmdmbaradha - 
ram, Dak sine par sue Asokakdntdm pitavarndm ratnamukutinim vajrd- 
iokadhardm , Punarvdme Arya-Jdngulim sydmavarndm sarpavarada - 
hastdm, dak sine Mahdmayurzm pit dm maydrapicchavaradahastdm. Bhd- 
vandvasdnasamaye utpalamudrdm bandhayet. Tato aldtacakrdkdram 
pasyan mantram japet t 'Om Tare tuttare ture dhanam dade svaha.’ 

Bdjalild ( lalita ) sthitd devz 

Mahdirih karundnvitd, 

Iti Mahdsrztdrinydh sddhanam samdptam. 

Cambridge MS (No. ADD 1686) Eol. 81-6-82-6. 

In conformity with this Sadhana, the principal figure Mahasri Tara, 
is represented as one-faced and two* armed exhibiting the Dharmaoakra 
Mudra and two Utpalas on either sides. .She bears the image of 

X Indian Buddhist Iconography, 106-7. Seeing the Dharmaoakra Mudra I 
suggested also that she may conceivably represent Prajnapatamita. All these sugges- 
tions are now proved to be definitely wrong. 

3. The Bhdhanamala is in course of publication in the Gaekwad Oriental Series. 
The first volume is expected to be issued in July 1925. The second volume is now 
being printed. 
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Amoghasiddhi over her head right on the top thereby showing herself 
an emanation of the Dhyani Buddha Amoghasiddhi. To her left is the 
■fierce figure of Ekajata, sitting in the Ardhaparyanka attitude, and carry- 
ing the Kartri and the Kapaia in her two hands. In accordance with 
the Sadhana she has blue complexion, protruding belly, garments of 
tiger- skin, and bears a wrathful demeanour. Similarly, there is Asoka- 
kanfca Marici to her right, who is yellow in colour, has a bejewelled head- 
dress and carries the Vajra and Asoka flower in her right and left hands 
respectively. The Sadhana also prescribes that Mahasri Tara should be 
accompanied by Arya- J anguii, green in colour, showing the snake, 
and the Varada Mudra in her two hands ; similarly in the left there should 
be Mahamayuri, yellow in colour, and showing the peacock’s tail and the 
Varada Mudra. These two deities are represented in the present image 
under the lotus-seat. There is, however, seme discrepancy about the 
symbols prescribed in the Sadhana in the cases of Janguli andJMahamayurf 
in this image. 

The Mantra of this deity is Om Tara tut tare dJianam dade svdhd , 1 Irv 
the Mantra, the Namaskara and in the colophon of the Sadhana she is 
recognised as Tara. But the pure forms of Tara seem to be those to 
whom the Mantra Om Tare tut tare ture svdhd only is ascribed. 

The Indian Museum image is the only image of this deity so far 
discovered, and this Sadhana is the only Sadhana which explains the 
figure. The manner in which the image corresponds with the Sadhana 
makes us confident as to the certainty of the identification. 

In this connection it may be pointed out that at least in Buddhist 
branch of Indian Iconography it is extremely hazardous to offer an Identi- 
fication if the principal image deviates even a little from the Sadhana, 
and wherever there is any discrepancy of this kind we can never ba certain 
as to the correctness of the identification. 


1 It appears from the Mantra that Mabasel Tara was worshipped for wealth* 
The most powerful Buddhist God of wealth is however Jambhola, His counterpart 
Vasudhara has also the power to oonfer wealth on her devotees, 




DIONYSOS IN MEGASTHENES : WHO WAS HE? 


BY 

Mr. KSHETBEiAOHANDABA CHATTOPADHYAYA, m.a , 
ALLAHABAD. 

Megasthenes ha 3, as Is well known to Indologists, mentioned that 
Dionysus and Herakles received worship in India in his time. 
Mr. Me Crindle 1 believed that by ‘Herakles’, Megasthenes meant the god 
Siva. Bat all other scholars have understood Krgna (identified with 
Viguu) to ba this ' Herakles 1 and thi3 view probably admits of no doubt. 
Bat who was Dionysus ? Professor Schwanbeck 2 identified him with 
Siva and all subsequent scholars 3 have followed him in # this identifi- 
cation. But an attempt will ba made here to show that the identification 
though universally accepted is based on an original misconception. • 

Professor Schwanbeck says “ Siva they were led to identify with 
Bacchus on their observing the unbridled license and somewhat Bacchic 
fashion of his worship, and because they traced some slight resemblances 
between the attributes of the two deities, and between the names 
belonging to the mythic conception of each.” Now, what reason had 
Professor Schwanbeck "for believing that there was unbridled license 
in the Saiva cult and somewhat Bacchic character in the worship of 
Siva ? No Indian (unless be ba a bigoted Vaignava) would admit that 
there is any license in the Saiva cult. Such a charge — rightly or wrongly 
matters little for our purpose — can be levelled against Saktas 5 (and 
possibly against some Vaignava sects) but never against Saivas as such. 
We have as yet no data for assuming that the Tantrie worship of Sakti 
was prevalent in India in the fourth century B.G. There is in Megas- 
thenes’s description of the Indian Dionysus not a single indication 
suggesting the god Siva. We must therefore look out for some other god. 

Now, we learn from the fragments of Megasthenes that Dionysus 
taught the Indians the preparing of wine after he had invaded and 

1. Ancient India, as described by Megasthenes and Arrian, Bombay 1877, p. 39. 

2 . Megasthenes Indioa ; fragments oollegit, oommenfcit et indices addidit* 
Bonn 1846, p. 43. My informations are derived from Rajanikanttf Ghiha’s Bengali 
Translation (from the original Greek and Latin) and the English rendering of 
McCrindle. 

3. E.g. Babu Rajanikanta Guha in his Bengali Translation and Maodonell in his 

i History of Sanskrit Literature. ^ 

4. McCrindle, p. 111-112. 

5. This statement iB not due to sectarian prejudice for I am myself a Sakta. 
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conquered the Indians. We read in the first fragment of Professor 
Schwanbeck, “ They relate that in the most primitive times, when the 
people of the country were still living in villages, Dionysus made his 
appearance coming from the regions lying to the west, and at the head of 
a considerable army. He overran the whole of India, as there was no 
great city capable of resisting his arms. The heat, however, having 
become oppressive, and the soldiers of Dionysus being afflicted with a 
pestilence, the leader, who was remarkable for his sagacity, carried his 
troops away from the plains up to the hills. There the army, recruited 
by the cool breezes and the waters that flowed frssh from the fountains, 
recovered from sickness. The place among the mountains where 
Dionysus restored his troops to health was called Meros, from which 
circumstance, no doubt, the Greeks have transmitted to posterity 
the legend concerning the god, that Dionysus was bred in his father's thigh 
(Meros). Having after this turned his attention to the artificial propaga- 
tion of useful* plants, he communicated the secret to the Indians, and 
taught them the way to make wine, as well as other arts conducive to 
human well-being. He was, besides, the founder of large cities, which he 
formed by removing the villages to convenient sites, while he also showed 
the people how to worship the deity, and introduced laws and Courts of 
justice. Having thus achieved altogether many great and noble works, he 
was regarded as a deity and gained immortal honours/ (Diodorus II 6 
38 1 — McCrindla pp. 36 — 38). There is no god in the Hindu pantheon 
who is thus brought into immediate connection with the art of brewing.. 
But if we assume that by the worship of Dionysus, the Soma- cult — the 
ordinary Vedic sacrificial cult — is meant matter? become intelligible. The 
intoxication of Soma-juice can certainly lead a Greek to believe that 
Dionysus must be at the root of this worship. We further read in Diodorus 
III, 63 (Schwanbeck’s Fragment I B, Mc.Grindle p. 36) “ Now some, as 
I have already said, supposing that there were three individuals of this 
name, who lived in different ages, assign to each appropriate achievement. 
They say, then, that the most ancient of them was Indos, and that as the 
country, with its genial temperature, produced spontaneously the vine- 
tree in great abundance, he was the first who crushed grapes and discover- 
ed the use of the properties of wine,” The name ‘Indos 1 can be taken to 
mean Indian/ But would not suit better ? The Soma was called 

in the ancient language of the Vedas (c.f . E, V. I, 2-4. ^Tg^rj^cT 

ft, B. V. IX, 112-1, ^ SPT &c.h Consequently we ought to 

understand the Soma-cult by the worship of Dionysus, Megasthenes men- 
tions. 


1. Compare also Fragments I 6, and XLYI of Sehwanbeok. 
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The words of Megasthenes seem to suggest that the Indians were 
divided between Dionysi&ns and Herakiidea, The description of Herakles, 
leaves no room for doubting that the worship of Kr^naVasudeva as an incar- 
nation* of Vi§nu is meant. Schwanbeck therefore assumes that the other 
cult is Saivaism : two cults are mentioned, one is Yaignavism, the other 
must be its antagonistic creed Saivaism. But we cannot proceed on 
purely a-priori grounds. I have already said that there is no Saiva indi- 
cation in the description of Dionysus. It is possible for us to believe that 
Vai^navism originally stood a 3 a rival against the Vedic creed and not 
against Saivaism. My own study of the Bgveda has led me to this very 
conclusion. I shall give my reasons elsewhere 1 and here possibility of 
the assumption is all that will serve my purpose. 

Now, how to explain the conquest of India by Dionysus according 
to the Soma-cult theory ? Not everything said (or reported to have been 
said) by Megasthenes can admit of explanation. But this conquest of India 
can be explained by me. I believe that w a have here some vague tradition 
about the conquest of India by the — Soma- pressing Vedie Aryans. 
Consequently the Dionysus of Megasthenes may well stand for the leader 1 
of the Aryans of Soma-cult or Soma totem , who conquered India in 
Bgvedic days. Megasthenes says that Dionysus came to India from the 
west. 2 Of this, three explanations may be given, (1} that instead of an 
Indian tradition we have here a natural Greek assumption — Megasthenes 
would naturally assume that Dionysus came from Greece : (2) that we 
have here an Indian tradition of the earliest Aryan entrance into the 
Punjab from the west or north-west; or (3) that we have an Indian 
tradition of migration of the post-Bgvedic Aryans to the east of the 
Sarasvti region — i.e., be India proper s . Which of these explanations is- 
to be preferred, I cannot decide for the present. 

It has been said about this Dionysus 4 “ that after reigning over 
the whole of India for two and fifty years he died of old age, while his 
sons, succeeding bo the government, transmitted the sceptre in unbroken 
succession to their posterity. At last after many generations had come 
and gone, the sovereignty, it is said, was dissolved, and democratic 
governments were set up in the cities.” These words seem to suggest 
that the later kings of India (at least in one line) were mostly descended 
from Dionysus. Now, according to the Puranas most of the North Indian 
royal families belonged bo the Aila race 5. These Ailas are derived from 

1. In a paper on the meaning and importance of the Vrsakapf hymn that I have 
in hand. 

2. Fragment I, Mo Crindle, p. 36. 

3. Which may have been already occupied by the ‘Manavas’ of Pargiter (Ancient* 

Indian Historical Traditions, pp» 288 — 289). # 

4. Fragment I, Mo Grindie, p. 38, 

5. Bee Map lacing p. 294 in Pargiter’s Ancient Indian Historical Traditions. 
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the Moon. But this seems to be due to a confusion of the original 
meaning of the words rJf?T and ; by the time of the Pur anas these 
words had come to mean the Moon ; consequently instead of saying 
that these families were descended from the Soma f plant) the Writers 
of the Puranas said that they were descended from the Moon 
A confusion probably gave rise to the name “ Lunar Race ” and the other 
important race is called “Solar” simply, I believe, by way of contrast. 
Zimmer’s view, 2 that the Rive Tribes of the Rgvedaare the Yadus, Anus* 
Druhyus, Turvasas and Purus, is generally accepted and seems very likely. 
These Yadua, Aaus, Druhyus, Turvasas and Purus are according to the 
Puranas the five original branches of the “ Lunar ” Race. We can there- 
fore have little hesitation in assuming that the “ Lunar ” Race is the race 
of the Soma- worshipping Vedic Aryans. 

According to thi Puranas, the Five Tribes are thus descended ; — 

Candra 

' I 

Budha m. Ila daughter of Manu 

I 

Puiuravas 

I 

Ayu 

I 

Nahusa 

I 

Yayafei 


Yadu Turvasi Druhyu Anu Fur a 

For Candra we may now substitute Soma. The genealogy begins 
from Candra = Soma. The best explanation for this would be that 
wa have in Gandra or Soma, the first of the race, the first Aryan coloniser 
of India. I have already identified Megasthenes’s Dionysus with Soma. 
We can thus find some agreement between Megasthenes’s statements and 
actual traditions in the Puranas. In Arrians’ Indika (Oh. VIII), which is 
largely based on Megasthanes, we read, “ But whan he was leaving India, 
after having established the new order of things, ha appointed, it is said, 
SpatembaS, one of his companions and the most conversant with Bakkhio 
matter, to be the king of the country. When Spatembas died, his son 
Boudyas succeeded to the sovereignty, the father reigning over the 
Indians fifty-two years, and the son twenty ; the son of the latter, whose 

name was Kradeuas, duly inherited the kingdom ” 3 . The name 

of Boudyas at once suggests that of Budha in the P uranic lists. It may 

be objected here that Arrian makes Boudyas, the son of a companion of 

* 

X. It would be natucal here to assume that the ancient Aryans had the Soma 
as their totem . But if such a view cannot be accepted, we may substitute for “descended 
.irom the Soma,” “descended from 8oma.worshipping ancestors n simply, 

Sf. Altindisohes Leben, pp. 122-123. 

3. MoGrindle, p. 200. 
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Dionysus, whereas the Pura^as make Budha fcha son of Candra (*Soma) 
himself. Bull we have seen chafe in Professor Schwanbeck’s first fragment, 
quoted above, Megasfchenes himself said fehafe Dionysus reigned in India 
for 52 > years (and died in this very land). Making an of Arrian's 

words with fehose of Megasfehenas, we can confeHenciy assume fehafe 
Boudyas was the son of Dionysus himself. Spatembas, then, we have 
feo identify wifeh Dionysus. With wfaafe Indian name ‘ Spatembas * can 
be equated is di'iioult to decide. %^T must ba the Sanskrit equivalent for 
the first part of the word. If a guess may be hazarded for the whole 
word, I can suggest with, some diindence , 514 a word which though 

found in no Paranie list would make an least a good adjective for the 
Soma-juice. f Kradeuas * cannot be brought inco connection with 1 Puru- 
ravas’ without setting at nought all principles of Etymology. I therefore 
refrain from suggesting any Puranic correspondent for its. 

In support of the proposed equation, Boudya3 son of “Dionysus- 
Budfaa of the Soma-cult (or totem), I shall, now cite some Vedic evidence. 
In the Tandyamahabrahmana (XXIV-18), we find mention of one Bud ha « 
Saumayana, Sthapati of the Daiva Vratyas. Sayana renders Sthapati 
by yajamana but that is a guess based on the fact that Budha Saumayana 
is there described as performing a sacrifice (the Satfera of 61 Nights). 
The guess is however not a happy one for all the Daiva Vratvas are 
described as performing the sacrifice “ with Budha the Sthapati .” 
“Sthapati’’ can mean, according to the Etymology of the word and the 
present context, * Chief \ ‘ King 1 , a meaning which is known to lexico- 
graphers and can be illustrated from extant literature. The Daiva 
Vratyas are described as sacrificing feo the devas (the gods) ; therefore they 
are not gods themselves but may be at the utmost semidivine beings. In 
Tandy amah abrahmani, XVII, 1-1, “ I W %TT 

arw SSRRrer ®rm=sg^ 3reT %err: *=$ &o.”, |m: necessarily 

means ‘ connected with gods', ‘ demigods' or as Sayana explains 
‘ ^rwmspTO:, 3T?T tTf 5PTT: \ £f ^r?ir ” means 

according to Sayana 5TT C ^T 7 Bufc 

I derive the word pff^T 7 with European scholars 1 from STTcT meaning 
‘troop,* ‘ horde’ 2 and I take it to mean ‘ persons going in hordes’ a 
nomadic band. The Vratyas, or more precisely the Hina Vratyas, 
mentioned in T.M B, XVII-1, I consider to be recent 3 Aryan emigrants 


1, MaoDonell and Keith, Vedic Index, Vol. II, p. 844, note 12 

2, Sayan* is aware of this derivation for he renders in T M.B. XXIV* 

i8-i by srerrsftam. 

3, In the Brahman* period. 

34 
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Into India not following the Yedic creed and the Vedio way of life 
The earlier pra-Egvedic Aryan conquerers of India may easily have beers' 
callad Daiva (semidivine)sVrafeyas — this investing of the ancestors with a 
divine character is just what we would expect among these people* * 

Let me now quote in full the passage in the Tandyamahabrahmana' 
that refers to Budha Saumavana* — 

arftuvqsfro qq^r: isq: qqfr 

sf5rf«r^ m- wtorrI FqqFqfaqqfSR: r^fttrf 1%^%^ isq: 

TO* RSF I STigrft 

q^rnqfq ?r?;T3ra^iT%^^ qqFqf ^r^r?n^ n ? u 

fqF % wmij ssrfsr ^Tqr%?TF h srr'Sfsq’Nq u^tr 

^qqsR f?fTg: f ^qrsgsqFq^rtfRqfa qr q%qF3Rr- 

W5I qqqR q**TR ^RF^F * ^M|TR «T || R I! 

*% mi ^fqsftg qq ?rsfR ^rrq: , q ttt^t wfr, *t ^rti%, 

q qqsqms wr^rrR ; qqjq ^q%TR |qr =?r^r wot % m(% 

qpq%qOT: *R^3q?q ^q^qj^R «RRI% II 3 II #$T 

sroqyro ii v? II “ F%nqji^r qcgqiq; gg^qr R^q i frCr 
sr $f> sfqni^” ii ^ n “q€i qfteat #RTq% 

<gqf qpq^q; (o^q?) BR^RqqijqiRRFg- q^T ®FqF 
gT% : ’ II ^ || “fF*s?T STT^qiqq: ^5FT RW^F: | #RFqqR 
qlsjTqi SR^qR qRC'EFF ” ?f% ii vs ii q?r qqjqrg^fqgftp^ qq- 
qsRqsqqRq" m|q?T STFgRT H3: ‘ q^<q ^qq^rq R 

rfftr ’ q q% qqqsrqq q^FR u c u % qqigfeqFsgqq; gqrg %- 

gsgqper q q[q^qqF% || 11 ” t.m.b. xxiv is i-9. 

We do not find here any mention of Soma' as the father of Budha. 
Sayana explains ^'WRd*. in $ as RTTf^^T: but the meaning that the form- 
ation of the word would suggest: is simply ‘ descendant of Soma J 
(*TTW ^TT^R^r^). Instead of Soma, we get here Varupa as the father 
of Budha but also of the other Daiva Vratyas ; c.f. — the subject of 
QPgzm in H must be Varupa, the subject of STg^TT^flT^ in \ ; the 
context precludes any other supposition. This god Varupa is not Soma 

1. Bee Calcutta Review for May 1924, pp. 283 — 291. Professor Keith haa 
objected that the Vedio texts do not suggest the Vratyas to be emigraute. But I 
believe they do, 1 shall write agaio about the Vratyas and X shall then discuss all the* 
Vedio texts on the point and show their bearing. 
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the exhilarating juice, but may have been identical with the Moon 
We thus find in the Brahmana passage Budha brought into connection 
with both the Soma of the Sacrifice and with Moon (the father of Budha 
according no the Puranas). The Daiva Yratyas to whom Prthu Yainya 
puts several questions in the Jaiminlya Samhitopani^ad Brahmana may 
foe the same people as the Daiva Yratyas of the Tandyamahabrahmana* 
viz,, the first Aryan colonisers of Indio.. 

It is evident now that the identification I have proposed for Mages- 
thenes’s Dionysus is supported by Puranic traditions and to a certain 
extent by Yedic traditions too. But I must not be understood to mean 
that the Indian traditions about the first Aryan migrations were always 
the same or that Megasthenes correctly understood the tradition currant 
in his time. In the light of what I have tried to establish above, the 
following quotations from Megasthenes acquire a new meaning: — 

(1) Pliny Historia Naturalis, YI-XXI, 4-5, 11 From tHe days of 

Father Bacchus to Alexander the Great their kings are reckoned 
at 154, whose reigns extend over 6451 years and three months/') 
Me. Orindle, p. 115). 

(2) Solinus 525, “ From him (Father Bacchus) to Alexander the 
great 6451 years are reckoned with 3 months additional, the calculation 
being made by counting the kings who reigned in the intermediate period, 
to the number of 153. ” (Me Orindle, p. 115). 

Compare also — 

(3) Arrian’s Indika IX “ From the time of Dionysus to Sandra- 
kofctas the Indians counted 153 kings and a period of 6042 years, but 
among these a republic was thrice established. * * * another to 300 years, 
and another to 120 years.” (Me Orindle, p. 203). 

The two Roman versions, particularly the one of Solinus, are certainly 
less reliable than the words of Arrian who based his history on the most 
trustworthy accounts of the contemporaries of Alexander. The period of 
over six thousand years that is said to have elapsed between Dionysus 


1. See MacDonell’s Vedio Mythology, pp, 25, 28 and *29 and Oldenberg’s Die 
Religion des Veda, 3, 4 Anfl. p. 189. 

The first fragment of Megasthenes (Diodorus II 88), quoted above, connects 
Dionysus with Meros and for this we have an exact parallel in the Bhavisya Parana 

(Vt nkatssvar edition) I ch. 3. vv. 40-43: “ 5ffWr ^ ^JTT I 

jRMit ssrt i w&i i ?ner 3^ 

I i*r: t srifa crwrsrRr: p^rr: n, where oandraV 

eon Budha is called 'soft 0 / God Meru\ 
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and Oandragupta musts have known not simply the reigns of 153 kings but 
several periods of republican governments l . We may then believe, 
that; according to traditions current in India in Megasthenes' $ days t the 
first Aryan entrance into India occurred a little over six thousand years 
before the invasion of Alexander. I have said * according to traditions 
current at the time * and I must not be taken to suggest that the first 
Aryan migrations into India really took place about 7000 B. C. I do not 
believe that we have any data at the present day for accepting such an 
early date for the first incoming of the Aryans. I have simply recorded 
the tradition as I have understood it, which has value, if for nothing else, 
for showing at least the transition to the vast figures of more recent times. 


1. Compare the statement in Diodorus II 33, “ At last, after many generations 
had come and gone, the sovereignty, it is said, was dissolved, and democratic govern- 
ments were , set up in the cities,’ 1 (Mo Crindle, p. 38 ) which is certainly a genuine 
.fragment from Megasthenas’s Indika. 



SOME SOUTH INDIAN GOLD COINS, 

• EY 

Mr. E. SRINIVASARAGHAVA IYENGAR, 

A treasure consisting of six gold coins was discovered by certain men 
while ploughing the site of the abandoned Fort in the village of Medur in 
the Gudivada Taluk of the Kistna District on the 19th October, 1922. 

It may be sorted as follows: — 

(1) Coin with the legend [Ha] y& gaja Kesa ... 1 

(2) Goins with the legend Desapafca ... & 

(3) Coin with the legend [E] rava palla [vaj ra ju] la ... 1 

Another find was discovered in a field in the village of Prabalavedu, 
Eadvel taluk, Cuddapah district on or about 30th November, 1918. 

It contained the following : — 

(1) Coin with the legend [Ra] ya gajakesa [ri] ... 1 

(2) Coin with the legend Desapata ... 1 

(3) Coins with the legend Danavamurari Bantara ... 2 

The coins Nos. 1 and 2 of the first find are identical with those of 
1 and 2 of the second find. 

All these coins may therefore be taken as four kinds as follows : — 
(1) Coins with the legend “Raya gaja kesa ” ... 2 


(2) 

Do. 

“Desapata'* 

5 

(3) 

Do. 

“ Erava pallava rajula ” 

1 

(4) 

Do. 

“ Danavamurari Bantara ” ... 

2 


They 

are described as follows : — 



No. 1. Goins with the legend “ [Ed] ya gaja Kesa ” 

They are more or less circular. Diameter '6 of an inch. Weight 
53*75 grains. They are slightly cupsbaped owing to the punch marks on 
them, Legend Raya gaja and kesa in Telugu — Kannada script ar8 found 
at the top and bottom of the vertical diameter. The two auspicious 
symbols “ Sri ” are punched at the extremities of the horizontal diameter. 
A boar is found in the centre. In the interspaces between the four punch 
marks around the boar are found four lotuses or Padmas. The reverse is 
blafck. 

The legend [Ra] ya gaja Kesa stands for Raya gaja kesari, i>e. t a 
lion to the elephant kings. This title is not traceable from the Epi- 
graphical records that are known till now, but it is learnt from Vasi^feha 
Ram ay ana a Telugu translation of the famous Sanskrit Jnana Yasi§tham 
by Madiki Singana, that Kunaya Muppa Bhupati of Ramagiri, Bad 
this title, Kunaya Muppa was a king of Ramagiri, but nothing is known 
of this king in the Epigraphical records that have been published till now. 
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No. 2. Coins with the legend “ Desapata” 

Diameter varies from ' 62 to ‘ 75 of an inch. Weight 53* 5 grs. 
They are ail circular. Roma are thin and longer while others are thicker 
and smaller. All have the figure of a hoar punched in the centre. Two 
Srfs are found at the ends of the horizontal diameter. Two Padmas or 
lotuses are found at the ends of vertical diameter. In the spaces between 
these punch marks are found the following legends shown below. The 
legends are all in Telugu- Kannada script. 

Coin No. 1. — Four legends — Desapata, [Era] va, Ra [ju] la, and 
portion of some letters. 

Coin No. 2. — Three legends, Erava, [Raju] la, [ ] Sa. 

Coin No. 3. — Four legends, Desapata, Desapata [Raju] la, [ ] Sa. 

Coin No. 4. — Three legends, Desapata, [Erajva, [ ] Sa. 

Coin Jtfo. 5. — Four legends, Desapata. [Era]va, [Raju] la. [ ] Sa. 

“ Eruva DesapaW’ appears in almost all these coins. It should be 
the title of the king who issued these coins. “ Eruva Desapata” should 
foe 11 Eruva Disapatta” which means the scabterer in several directions of 
the Eruvaraja’s army. We know of one* Malli Dava of the Eruva dynasty 
who was defeated and 1 killed by Ambadeva Mabar&ja. It is also learnt 
that this Ambadeva Maharaja had the title of “ Eruva 2 Malii Dava Tala- 
gortda gapda.” It may therefore oe taken that these coins were issued by 
Ambadeva Maharaja. lie belonged to the Kayasfcha 3 family and was a 
feudatory of the Kakatiyas. He defeated several Telugu Chiefs and 
overthrew Sripati Ganapati, Having increased in power and influence 
he usurped the Kakatiya throne in the interval between the reigns of 
Rudramba and Prafcapa Rudra Dava. As he was a feudatory of the 
Kakatiyas, it is but natural he had adopted the boar symbol of his master. 

Though we are not able to say exactly the period of Ambadeva’s 
rule, it is possible to say that 4 he ruled between Saka 1194 and 1213 
(f.c.) between A. D. 1272 and 1291. The coins may therefore be attri- 
buted to that period, viz. t 13th Century A. D. 

No , 3, Coin with the legend . Eruva Palla [va] Ed [ju] la . 

Diameter varies from *9 to* 95 of an inch. Weight 53‘75 grs. It is 
circular and bears eighb punch marks. It has the figure of the boar in 
the centre. Two “ Sri ” and padmas are found at the extremities of the 
horizontal and vertical diameters respectively. Around the border and 
in the inter- spaces between these punch marks are found the legends in 
“[Telugu- Kannada script] E ruva Palla [va] Ra [ju] la. The reverse is blank. 

I, Inscription Nos. 168 & 178 of 1905, Madras Epigraphy Report. 

*2, Inscription No. 173 of 1905, Madras Epigraphy Report, 

3, Madras Epigraphy Report for 1912, pages 76 and 77. 

4. Inscription Nos. 168 and 178 of 1905, Madras Epigraphy Report, 
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The legend may be taken to stand for Eruva Pallava Rajula. The 
4;erm Eruva is mentioned as the name of a district in an inscription 1 
‘which records the repairs mads to a temple by Am bade va Maharaja who 
was ruling at Valluripafctana, 

Eruvaoadu 2 was another name of Kocerla Kota and it was known 
as a Sima in which the Maharajya of Kondavidu was situated. Kocerla 
Kota 3 was situated in Palnad. Kocerla Kota exists even now and is a 
village in the Darsi taluk of the Nellore District. Eravanadu might have 
comprised that part of the country now known as the northern portion 
of the Nellore and a portion of the G-untur districts. The chiefs who 
were ruling there might have been called Eruvas. From inscriptions 
already published we know the existence of only threa chiefs who belong- 
ed to the Eruva dynasty. 

(1) The first was Mali! 4 Deva who was defeated and killed by 
Ambadeva the subordinate chief of the Kakafciya King. 

(2) The second was Eruva 5 Manumili Dava who styled himself the 
Lord of Orayur, the Oola capital. He is stated to belong to the family of 
Karikaia and did not recognise the authority of Ru&ramma. 

(3) The third was Eruva 6 Tondaya Raja as may be seen from the 
inscriptions in the temple at Draksarama where the queen of this Raja 
gave a lamp to the temple in the Calukya Vikrama year 16, in the reign 
of the Western Calukyan king, Tribbuvana Malia Dava (Vikra- 
maditya VI). 

No other chief appears to have existed. Apparently the coin in 
question gives a new name, as may be evident from the legend Eruva 
Pallava Raj ula. A chief by name Pallava Raja should have lived. This 
coin is therefore very important inasmuch as it adds a new name to the 
dynasty of Eruva chiefs. 

No . Coins with the legend “ Ddnava Murari Bantam” 

Weight of 1 coin is 52J grs. and the other is 52| grs. The coins 
are nearly circular and resemble the Varahas of the Vijayanagara dynasty 
and the Gajapati pagodas. They are thick and are made of gold 
18 carats fine and have impressions on both sides. 

DSnava ) 

Observe. Legend. Murari ^ in Telugu-Kannada Script, 
B&ritara j 

Reverse — Kneeling Garuda. 

1. Inscription No. 406 of 1911, Madras Epigraphy Report. 

2. Copper plate inscription No. 10 of Nellore inscriptions by Butterworth and 
Venugopala Chetty. page 70, 

3. Inscription No, 173 of 1918, Madras Epigraphy Rapotfc and No. 5U-A. of 

.Kurnool in the list of inscriptions, * 

4, Inscription N 03 . 168 and 173 of 1905, MidrasjEpigraphy Report. 

5* Inscription No. 190 of 1905, Madras Epigraphy Report. 

6. Inscription No, 153 of 1905, Malca3 Epigraphy Rspart. 
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Elliot Smith has figured a similar coin No. 87 in plate III in his 
Coins of South India and attributed it to the Second Prince of the 
Kalcuris of Kalyan J. B. Henderson attributed this coin to Irungola 
Deva, who was ruling in Nidu, the modern Nidugal in the Pavagada 
taluk ot the Mysore province, as the tide of Danava Murad 1 2 was 
assumed by him. He was a Cola chief ruling in that part of the North- 
east of Mysore province comprising Nidugal and its neighbouring parts. 
He was a subordinate of the Western Calukyan kings. He assisted the 
general of Sevuna king Kama Deva and fought; the battle of Relavadi. 
He and his successors bore the title of the Lords of Orayur and added 
the title of Cola Maharaja to their names. This Irungola was not so 
powerful as his grandson who extented his territory far and wide by 
conquest. It is not likalv that ha would have had a chieftain under him 
who bad as much status as to issue corns in his own name. The coins 
would not have been issued either by Irungola Deva or his subordinates. 

In inscription^ No. 7 of the Atmakur taluk in the district of 
Nellore it is recorded that on a particular day in Saka 1168, Sriman 
Mahamandalesvara Aliu Tirukkalabti Deva Maharaja while ruling in the 
city of Kanci consecrated Danava Murari Permandi Dava at Sri Afcukur 
(Atmakur) for the religious merit of his father-in-law and for the increase 
of his own health and prosperity and made gifts for the conduct 
of worship and other things in the temple as long as the sun and moon 
existed. There was also an arrangement with one Rama Reddi that he 
should pay 150 madas every year. 

This Tirukkalatti Dava was a very powerful chief and a feudatory 
of the Cola king Kulottunga III. He has issued several grants. The 
CoTa kingdom was very weak at that time and was invaded by King 
Somesvara of Karnata, Pallava king Koperunjihga Deva and by the 
Papdyan king Maravarman Sundara Pandya Dava. This Tirkkalatti 
Deva defended the country and drove all the enemies away. He therefore 
got the title of Colasthapanacarya (Establisber of the Cola kingdom). 
He was also a great patron of letters and patronised learned men. In 
the early part of his reign he killed one Prfehvisa, a Telugu Cola of 
Velanandu, He has been much praised by the Telugu soholar 
Tikkana' in his Nirvacana Qbbara Bamayana. He was also named 
Madhurantaka Pottapi Cola or Gapda Gopala. 3 4 Though his name 
indicates that he might be a Saivite in religion, he was in fact a devotee 
of "Vigpu In an inscription^ found in the Arulalanatha Parumal temple 
at Conjivaram it is stated that he would consider that man who 


1. Inscription No. 837 of Hirijuc in Epigraphia Oarnatioa. 

2. Nellore Inscriptions by Butterworth and Venugopal Chatty, page 206. 

3. Inscription No. 212 of Nellore District, List of inscriptions, 

4. Andhrulaoaritramu by VIrabhadra Rao, page 6£. 
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worships with devotion the feet of Vispu aslhis father, mother, Scary a 
and everything. Being a great devotee of Arulaianatha Perumal he calls 
himself at the end of some records 1 " Sri Arulaianatha padaldhchanasy a 31 
(the* servant who bears she stamp of the fast of the biassed Arulaianatha), 
in place of his usual signature Baja ganda Gopala Dava. It is, therefore, 
clear that be was a devotee of Erom the fact that he constructed 

a special big temple for Danava Murari Perumandi Deva it Is clear that 
Danava Murari was his favourite God. It is likely that he might have 
called himself as Danava Murad Dasa or Bantara as It Is the custom 
among Sri Vaigpavas to name themselves as the servant or Dasa of their 
favourite deity. 

It is also known that this Tirukkaiatti Dava surnamad Ganda Gopala 
issued two kinds of gold coins known by the name of madai and 
pudumadai . Mention is made of Ganda Gopalanma&ai and Gapda 
Gopalan Pudumadai. 2 These coins should have been very pepular in that 
part of the country now comprising the districts of Ohinglepufe, H shore 
&c. This is evident from the gifts made for lamps to the Vi§nu temple 
at Tirunirmalai near Pallavaram which have been recorded to have been 
given in terms of Ganda Gopalan Mad a! and Ganda Gopalan Pudu- 
madai. A king who had issued coins in one form should have had a fitting 
opportunity to revise his coinage. It is very likely that this Tirukkaiatti 
Deva or Ganda Gopala would have thought of changing the dye of his 
coinage after the consecration ceremony of the temple constructed for 
Danava Murari Perumandi Deva. Most probably the coins In question 
may be the Gapda Gopalan Pudumadai. 

A madai Is half a vardha in weight and the weight of these coins is 
more or less the weight of a vardha , These may foe said to be double 
madai. 

This Tirukkaiatti Deva was also named 3 Yadavaraya. Being a 
V&ignava in religion perhaps he had this name also. The Yadava king 
had the figure of Garuda on their banner. It Is quite consistent for Tiru- 
kkaiatti Deva who had named himself as Yadavaraya to have a kneeling 
Garuda on the reverse of his coin. 

In the circumstances it is not right to attribute these coins either 
to the Kalcuris of Kalyan or to Irungola Deva. It may therefore be 
safely said that these coins might have been Issued by AIlu Tirukkaiatti 
Dava after Saka 1168 (A.D. 1246) the year in which the consecration 
of the temple of Danavamurari Perumandi Deva took place. 


X. Inscription Nos. 556, 607 and 609 of 1919, Madras Epigraphy Report, 

2. Inscription No, 933, 934 oPGhinglepufe in the list of inscriptions or 568 and 
561 of 1912, Madras Epigraphy Report. 

8. Inscription No, 16 of 1897, Madras Epigiaphy Report, 
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THE EARLIEST MONUMENTS OF THE PlYDYA COUNTRY 
AND THEIR INSCRIPTIONS.' 

BY 

Mr. K. V. SU BEAU MANY A AY YAH* B.A., M.R.A.S. 

Discoveries of note are not of daily occurrence. Nor is toe 
importance of such cognizable at first sight. In the field of research, 
where one has almost literally to grope in darkness feeling every step he 
takes, one cannot hit at the true worth of tbs finds before bestowing 
sufficient time, labour and thought, which they necessarily demand, not 
only of one, but of many heads. The mountain caverns known as 
Paiicapapdavamalai, containing stone couches and Brahmi inscriptions, 
which form the earliest of ths monuments that have been brought to 
light by the Archaeological Department in the extreme south of India, 
may be said, in a way, to be noteworthy discoveries. Some of these are 
located in almost inaccessible heights of mountain slopes, others are 
found in out of the way places least frequented by the men of the 
neighbourhood, and still others are situated far in the interior of woods, 
resorted to by wild animals and reptiles. As such, they escaped the 
notice of men for years past. But when a stray one of the class — 
situated in a rather easily accessible place — had been discovered for the 
first time, its nature thoroughly studied, and its importance duly 
recognised, a vigorous attempt was made by men interested in unfold- 
ing the mystery of the past, to trace out others of its kind, for it was 
found indispensable to have more of such finds to coma to a definite under- 
standing regarding their origin and use. As a result of this endeavour,, 
we have to-day quite a good number of them with inscriptions incised in 
clear Brahmi characters of the pre-Christian age. These monuments, 
in spifee,of their large number, have successfully baffled the attempts of 
scholars at knowing the secrets encased in their inscriptions — the letters 
of which could, with a few exceptions, be read correctly, while the 
inscriptions as a whole could not be made out satisfactorily. The object 
of this paper is, to furnish a short description of these earliest monuments 
in the first place, and then to read and interpret the epigraphs, ascertain- 
ing the values of certain odd symbols employed in them and the 
language used and in so doing to suggest their character and early use. 

In the year 1906 Mr. D, T. Chadwick, I.C.S., Settlement Officer of 
Tinnevelly, reported the discovery of a cavern with Brahmi inscriptions 
by Mr. L. A- Cammiade at Marugaltalai, ten miles from the District Head- 
quarters. This was examined by the late Mr. Venkayya and myself, and 
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the Brahmi inscrintion engraved on the brow of the boulder was copied; 
The cave is formed by two huge boulders, one overhanging the other on 
which it rests. Seven beds are cut on the bottom rock. In the month of 
August of the same year, I discovered 5 caverns with Brahmi inscrip- 
tions, one on the Anaimalai hill near Madura, and four in the range of 
hills known as Kalugumalai, lying between Mahgulam and Arittapatti 
The Anaimalai cave is almost inaccessible, being not far from the 
very summit. It is naturally so formed as to afford shelter from 
rain and sun. In the interior of this cavern there are three 
double beds and one single bed, the last being somewhat in a 
lower level. Four more beds ware also found covered with earth. 
Outside the cavern, exposed to sun and rain are eight beds. All of 
them are chiselled smooth and provided with raised portions on one 
side meant to serve as pillows for the persons lying on them. Above the 
entrance into the cave is a well-preserved inscription in Brahmi 
characters efigravedjust below a small cutting meant to prevent the rain- 
water from trickling into the cave. A little off from the cava is a fine 
^perennial spring of water, one of the necessary accompaniments of all 
caverns. Of the four caverns discovered in the Kalugumalai hill, three 
contain smoothly chiselled beds cut on the bottom rocks. In some, the 
beds are quite numerous and run in different directions. All the four 
bear Brahmi inscriptions. I may note here the remarks made by the lats 
Mr. Venkayya regarding these inscriptions as they will have a 
bearing on what we may have to say in the sequel. He writes ,s If 
the inscriptions and the beds are synchronous, we have in them the ear- 
liest iithic records of the Tamil country and the most ancient lithie 
monuments of the Tamil race. The inscriptions are also important as 
they may throw valuable light on the origin and developmental the Tamil 
and Vatteluttu alphabets. The fact that the language employed in them 
is Pali may be taken to show that it was understood in the Pandya 
country even at that early period.” 

On the analogy of similar monuments found eisewere, Mr. Venkayya 
believed these monuments to be Buddhist. 

The next year brought to light two more monuments in the Madum 
district — one at Varicciyur by Mr. Vibert and theaother at Mettuppatfcb 
also called Siddharmalai by Mr. Venkayya — and one at Virasikhamani in 
the Tinnevelly district, by Mr, Oammiade. 

The cavern at Vlrasikbamaru contains a row oCfive! damaged beds in 
north-south direction, four others lying east-west and one in front of the 
second group, north-south. One of the beds contains 64: small squares 
out on it, perhaps for playing the game, called in Oeylon Arasadi Keliya, 
described on page 624 of Parker’s Oeylon, Outside the cave and in fronfe 
of it are a number of holes bored into the rook, meant probably for the 
insertion of wooden pillars, necessary for putting up temporary structures 
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to keep off sun and rain. There are no Brahmi inscriptions in this cave. 
The Variceiyur cave is the biggest known solar. It is formed by the 
projection of two sides of a huge rock and is spacious enough to shelter 
quite a large number of persons under it. On the bottom rock are cut 
numerous beds. The overhanging boulder contains a damaged Brahmi 
inscription on its brow just below the hatarah. The situation of the 
Mettuppatti cavern is most picturesque. It is on the top of a hill lying 
close to the bank of the Yaigai river which here winds its courae to the 
Perartal dam. The beds in this cavern are five. Though they a*e not 
so well preserved as those found in other caverns, they are of great 
importance in that they contain Brahmi inscriptions engraved on the 
pillow portions of the beds themselves establishing beyond doubt the 
synchronism of the beds and the formation of the cave. 

In 1908, I found again three more caverns In tbs Madura district, 
two at Tirupparangunram and one at AIagarmaiai s and my colleague 
Mr. Venkoba Bao discovered one at Kunnakkudi in the same district. 
The cavern in the Tirupparangunram hill is situated at an inconvenient* 
height up the steep side on the western slope of the hill behind the railway 
station and village cduvacli , and is reached by crude foot-holds cut into, the 
rock. Within the cavern are found sis beds, A cutting of the rock on the 
pillow side of the beds contains a clearly incised inscription In Brahmi 
characters. This cavern can afford shelter to a large number of people 
from wind and rain. As at Anaimalai, Kalagumalai and Variceiyur, the 
brow of the hill is cut to a small depth to prevent the rain water from 
gliding into the cavern and in front of the vault are bored some holes evi- 
dently meant for fixing poles and rails. Not far off is a spring of coo! 
water, as in the case of Anaimalai, already noticed and of Alagarmalai 
to be noted shortly. The northern side of the hill has a small cave with 
two beds and no inscriptions. At the foot of the Alagarmalai range, 12 
miles from Madura, near the village of Kidarippattl is a big cavern 
very difficult of approach, but having in It a good number of beds of 
varying sizes and provided with a clear rock-spring of ice-cold water. It 
has a spacious front of 50 yards and more in breadth on which are made 
holes and a drain to carry off the rain water falling from the drip-ledge, 
A single line inscription in Brahmi is found on the floor and another on 
the brow of the hill. The Kunnakkudi cavern is reported to contain a 
Brahmi record and some beds. The existence of a rock-cut well in it is 
a peculiarity. This water source takes the place of the natural springs of 
other caverns. 

It was by accident that the Ammanamalal cave was discovered. 

' Having obtained information from private sources that there was a 
fine natural cavern with beds at Kongarpuliyangulam, a village 12 
miles from Madura on the Usilampatti road, I set out one afternoon 
r to examine if it contained Brahmi inscriptions like the others of 
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its kind. As it was raining badly the unwilling cartman, sympathising 
more with his suffering horse than with an antiquarian’s eagerness, stopped 
at a place nearly two miles from Kongarpuliyangulam and mace^ m® 
believe that it was the village I wished to see. A close examination of 
the hill, strangely enough brought to light a cavern with beds and no 
inscriptions. Further search resulted in the discovery of an excellent 
ancient Jain a hermitage with huge Jain a images and well preserved 
Yatteluttn inscriptions, registering the names of the Jaina preceptors and 
disciples who presided over the hermitage in the 8fch century A.D., and who 
are stated to have come from the village of Kurandi, which I have recently 
identified with a place of that name in the Travaneore State. Kongar- 
puliyangulam itself was visited by Rao Bahadur H. Krishna Sastri during 
the nest year's field season and its caverns examined. He found in one of 
them some Brahmi inscriptions and a few beds. On the ground floor of 
three others, .-six sets of beds ware cut, most of them being without pillow 
lofts. The number of beds in all in these caverns amounts to as many as 
33. Mr. Krishna Sastri discovered another cavern at Muttuppafcti with 
"no less than 30 beds, a Brahml inscription on a bed and two others on the 
sheltering rock, A detached boulder in the same locality contains a bed 
and Brahmi inscriptions. If we add to the above mentioned monuments 
one discovered by me at Aykkudi near Oourtailam, with beds and no Brahmi 
inscriptions: and three others of which one at Karungalakkudi was reported 
by the Collector of Madura ; another at Sittannavasa! in the Padukkottai 
State brought to light by the late Mr. S. Badhakrishna Ayyar ; and still 
another at Undankal which I recently found in the Kagamalai range near 
Solavandan, all of them containing the usual beds and Brahmi inscrip- 
tions, the list of the earliest monuments would have been brought up to 
date, Long before the existence of these caverns was known, one was 
found at Kilavalavu in the Melur Taluk by Mr, Venkoba Rao, but this had 
not been noticed anywhere. It is not unlikely that more still remain to 
ba found out. 

Though caves had been resorted to by Brahmin ascetics, Buddhist 
monks and Jain priests alike in ancient times and the literature of the 
country affords little information respecting (1) the origin of caves like the 
ones we have been enumerating, (2) their first occupants, (3) the length of 
time they were held by them, (4) the date of their abandonment and (5) the 
reasons which led to their being brought to the condition in which we 
see them to-day, there are strong circumstantial evidences to show that 
they were the abodes of Buddhist monks to the exclusion of the other 
sects and these will be pointed out in what follows. 

These monuments are popularly known as Pancapandav&malai, m 
name which strongly reminds us of the Papdava-pabbata at whose foot the 
Buddha after his renunciation took his first meal which he had obtained! 
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by begging ; and this facts suggests that these caves might have been the 
favourite resorts of Bauddha bkzk&us who probably had their meals in 
them, as the name XJndankal “ the rock of one who took meals "applied to 
one of them indicates, and should have been called Pandavamaial after the 
name of the monument where the Great One, whom they followed in every 
way, first resided. In this connection, it is also worthy of note that some 
of these hills are termed EalugumalaL a Tamil rendering of the Sanskrit 
Grdhrakuta, the hill occupied by she Buddha during his ascetic life. 
That this practice of naming monasteries after those of the Great One was 
in vogue in Gey ion may be gathered from the Jeuavanarama, given to one 
of the monasteries of Anuradfadpura, evidently after the one built for the 
Buddha by the rich merchant Anadapindika at Sravasti and in which the 
Buddha passed several years of his life. 

The general formation of these caverns, namely one or more boul- 
ders overhanging another, a fiat one, on which they rest at one extremity, 
in the cutting of the projecting rock to a certain depth in order to prevent 
the rain-water from trickling into the cavern, in the existence on the* 
bottom boulder (1) of smoothly chiselled bads with a slightly raised 
portion for the head just sufficient for a man to lie down, (2) of the groove 
immediately m she outer fringe of the cave quite below the hatarah for 
carrying off the dripling of the rain-water to a distance (3) of big holes cut 
on the open yard, intended perhaps for fixing poles or railings and (4) of a 
number of smaller holes for other works of protection, — in all these details 
the caverns of the Paridya country resemble each other and agree in the 
main with the numerous monuments found in Ceylon which are assuredly 
Buddhistic. As regards the situation of all of them, it may be said 
that Mr. Griffith’s excellent, note that seclusion from the world and 
the active business of life was obviously the first essential of the saintly 
life of Buddhism as of all ascetic forms of religion, and that the originators 
of the caves seem to have bean infiaencad not only in the choice of the 
site, but also by a keen appreciation of natural beauty and that all the 
caves ware superbly placed with an obvious selection of a noble outlook and 
perfect seclusion from the world, — is well applicable. That during the 
time of the Chinese pilgrim Fa Hian, caves were resorted to in India by 
Buddhist monks is evident from his statement that “ Three li before you 
reach the top of Mount Grdhrakuta, there is a cavern in the rocks facing 
the south in which Buddha sat in meditation ; thirty paces to the north- 
west there is another where Ananda was sitting in meditation when the 
Dava, Marapisuna, having assumed the form of a vulture took his place 
in front of the cavern and frightened the disciple ; going on still to the 
west they found the cavern called Britapara, the place where after the 
Nirvana, of Buddha, 500 arhafcs collected the Sutras ” (Ajanta Painfings 
by Mr. Griffiths, introduction). The Buddhist priests of later years than 
the time of the great founder appear to have followed the same 
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practice and the hands of the devotees ( updsakas ) developed the rude 
natural caves into habitable dwellings befitting their residents. Whether 
they were primarily designed as a provision for the annual retreat initiated 
by the Buddha when it was ordained that the monks were to keep Vassa and 
refrain from peregrination during the rains or were intended to give a cool 
resort during the hot season, cannot now be easily determined. Besides 
being water-tight, convenient for human habitation and far above any 
possible accident from the rains and floods of the monsoon, to this day 
they are agreeably cool even in the hottest weather. The doubt raised 
In the first part of the passage quoted here, whether the caverns were 
designed for the annual retreat or were intended to give a cool resort can 
be cleared from the reply which Mahinda gave to Tissa when the latter 
requested the saint to halt in the beautiful garden adjoining his capital on 
a certain night. The statement of the Tera given in the Mahavamsa 
(see Wijeaiqha’s translation page 5£), shows that the Buddhist monks 
were prohibited by the rules of their order from staying even in the 
nearest proximity of cities or villages : in a way it also accounts for the 
* necessity for the caverns. 

The characters employed in the inscriptions of these caves with the 
single exception of the Sifctanrtavasal epigraph indicates that they must be 
ascribed to the third century B.C. We shall note hear what evidences we 
have to prove that in that remote past Buddhist apostles introduced the 
Bauddha religion in this particular locality where we find these 
monuments. This was the time of rule of the great Buddhist emperor 
As oka, whose missionaries had gone so far south as Mysore and the 
Nizam’s dominions where they were instrumental in incising the edicts 
brought to light at Siddhapura, Brahmagiri and Maski. It is not impro- 
bable that their influence extended further south into the Tamil country, 
which was well known during those days, and is found mentioned in the 
great emperor’s edicts. This was also the time when Ceylon was 
subjected to the rule of Tissa and this king is credited with having 
introduced Buddhism into Ceylon. On account of his piety, he appears 
to have been known by the name of Devanampiya Tissa, just as his 
contemporary Asoka was known in the north. At the request of Tissa, 
bis maternal uncle, Maha- Aritta, one of the greatest statesmen of the day, 
as the Mahavamsa puts it, went on a mission to the court of the Maurya 
emperor for fetching a branch of the Bodhi tree and Mahinda and 
Sanghamitta, both of which objects he successfully performed in the 18th 
year of the reign of Asoka. As Tissa had previously promised to allow 
Aritta to become a Buddhist monk, the latter assumed the yellow robes 
soon after his return from Pataliputra, If Asoka and Tissa stand forth 
prominently as the royal propagators of Gautama’s creed, Mahinda 
and Aritta were the chief priests with whose aid they seam to have 
effected much to spraad the faith in the extrema south of the peninsula. 
The hills dedicated to Mahinda and Aritta in Ceylon bear ample testimony 
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to the exalted position held by the two saints. Sura-Tissa (247*237 
B.O.), one of fche brothers of Devan^mpiya Tissa, is said to have built 
superb viharas at many places of which the one called Lanka-Yihara 
was ai the foot of fche Aritta mountains. Besides the missionary work 
done in Ceylon, fche two saints are expressly stated to have gone abroad to 
make fresh converts. We may with advantage quote the passage under 
reference. It runs thus : — 

“ The £lv 8 principal Teras who had accompanied Mahinda from 
Jambudipa as well as those of whom Aritta was fche principal, and in like 
manner the thousands of sanctified priests, all natives of Lanka, and 
inclusive of Sanghamitta, the twelve Teris who came from Jambiidipa 
and the many thousands of pious priestesses all natives of Lanka, all 
these profoundly learned and infinitely wise personages having spread 
abroad the light of fche Yinaya and other branches of the faith, in due 
course of nature, at subsequent periods, submitted to the lot of -mortality. 11 

There is nothing to doubt the truth of the statement here quoted. 
The first country that the missionaries from Ceylon could have visited is 
the Band y a territory with which they were well acquainted ever since fche 
time of Vijaya, 

Now to the inscriptions. In spite of the large number of B rah ml 
Inscriptions thus brought to light, their contents remain a sealed book and 
scholars to whom copies of fche records were sent have not furnished any 
solution as yet. Rao Bahadur Krishna Sastri even thought it worth 
drawing public attention to these mystic records by giving plates of them 
in his Annual Report for 1912, He hoped that scholars interested in the 
subject might lend the benefit of their studies and render help in arriving 
at fche right explanation and significance of these epigraphs. Having 
waited for years, he wrote in 1918 : — 

“ The Brahmi cave inscriptions of South India which ware brought 
to the notice of scholars about 10 years ago and which were also sub- 
mitted to some for critical study, still remain uninterpreted. I published a 
facsimile plate of a large number of them in my Reports for 1912 and 1915. 
Scholars engaged in the study of South Indian history of the first centuries 
of the Christian era and earlier have not paid to these ancient records the 
attention they deserve. In order to stimulate fresh inquiry in this 
connection, I induced Mr. Chanda to take up these Brahmi documents of 
South India for study and make at attempt however slight it may be, to 
interpret them. Careful readings directly from stone and from estampages 
ware prepared on the spot of almost ail such records as had been collected 
by the department. A facsimile plate of those that had not been 
published is appended hereto.*’ Supplementing fche plates he gave his 
readings of these epigraphs in a paper contributed to fche first Oriental 
Conference which he concluded with the request that these inscriptions 
.might be taken up for earnest study and interpretation. Besides, quite 
36 
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recently, he also desired me to study these epigraphs, I base my inter- 
pretation mostly on the three plates given by Mr. Krishna Sastri, and I 
must say that his preliminary study had been useful in drawing my 
attention directly to the source of difficulties to be overcome. 

The first question to settle in these inscriptions is to determine the 1 
language in which they are written. The very script in which these are 
found incised may be said to be a powerful misguiding factor suggesting 
strongly, as they do, thac the language employed must be Pali or Sanskrit 
with which it is inseparably associated in our minds. Added to this, the 
assignment of a wrong value to one of the symbols which occurs very 
frequently in these epigraphs and the difficulty of ascertaining the 
significance of certain other symbols which are peculiar to these, in some 
degree went far to confirm the above suggestion and to lead us astray 
As will be shown presently, there is some slight spade work to be dona of 
which the foremost is a careful examination of the alphabet. 

The script of these inscriptions resembles, in many respects, the cha- 
racter of the Oeylon cave records of the same period on the one hand, and 
the Bhafctiprolu alphabet on the other. Judging from the general appearance 
of the letters of the latter, Dr. Biihler has made the shrewd remark that 
they are only a few decades later than the Asokan edicts, that* they are 
much more closely allied to the epigraphs of the third century B.C. than 
to those of the second and that they cannot be placed later than B.G. 
200 but may even be a little older. From their study he came to the 
conclusion that during the third century B.G. several well marked 
varieties of the Southern Maury a alphabet must have existed with a 
perfectly- worked -out-system which in some respects, is radically different 
from, and which may be reasonably supposed to be coeval with, that of 
the Asokan edicts. This, he thought, could not have sprung up in a 
short time, but must have had a long history. This conclusion of his, 
seems to receive strong support from the epigraphs of the Pandya 
country. 

The formation of some of the letters deserves to be noted as they 
present some special features. The first point to observe in this direction 
Is the use of the five symbols *1* £ which do not occur in ths 

Asokan and about which more will be said in the sequel. Though other 
letters resemble the Asokan, the shaping of ya in some of the epigraphs 
is somewhat peculiar. While in the Asokan, the middle arm of the 
letter is much longer than the side arms and forms something like a 
double hook turned upwards, we have in the southern epigraphs clearly 
formed double tubes, the middle arm being shortened and in some 
cases, equal to those of the sides. 

® The case of ma is still more striking. It differs markedly both from 
the Asokan and the Bhattiprolu types, and consists of a broad tube* 
opening upwards with a horizontal (cross) bar inserted almost in 
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middle of the tube. This formation of the letter leaves on one the 
impression that it must be the original form from which the Bhattiprolu 
and Asokan ma’s were developed* and that these inscriptions of the 
Panclya country might be much older. Though* such a view would ba 
quite legitimate, I am rather inclined to think that the southerns had 
retained the original form, while it changed almost into a semi-circle with 
two short strokes in the Mauryan and the Bhattiprolu types, the 
difference in the two latter being that one is topsy-tmvy to the other. 
Judging from the Bhattiprolu form of this letter, Dr. Bnhler was inclined 
to the belief that the southern n za should have originally consisted of a 
circle or semi-circle with two strokes below and that the Mauryan form 
must have bean obtained by turning it upside down. A careful 
comparison of the three form3 would rather indicate that the earliest 
form should have been a tubs with a cross bar in the middle as seen in 
the Pancapapdavamalai epigraphs and the developments of this are the 
ones found in the Mauryan and the Bhattiprolu inscriptions. 

Dr. Bfihler also observes that the medial short a is indicated in the 
Southern Mauryan script by the addition of a horizontal stroke to the 
top of the consonant which denotes long d in the Mauryan. Since the 
addition of the horizontal stroke without any further change represents 
the long d in the Papdyan inscriptions it is extremely doubtful, if we 
could apply this view to these epigraphs. But it has to be noted, 
however, that the vowels i and l stand one for the other in these 
epigraphs and there is also the unnecessary lengthening of penultimate 
short consonants in some words, which would lend support to the 
Doctor’s view. 

The lingual l and the unique l have not got corresponding symbols 
in the Mauryan. 

An analysis of the letters used reveals the following facts : — 

(1) The varga-prathamas have been generally used, 

(2) The soft consonants Le. t the varga-trtiyas are conspicuous 
by their absence, 

(3) Sa and sa are not met with, though sa is occasionally found, 

(4) The lingual la occurs frequently, 

(5) Almost all the vowels with the exception of ai, an, r t lr t am, * 
ah are represented. 

(6) In the case of combined consonants the occurrence of short 
e and short o deserve special attention, the two being the special 
characteristics of the Dra vidian alphabets. 

(7) The aspirates are seldom used : the only two letters that are* 
met with are {ha and dha. 
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(8) Some symbols which never nod use in the contemporary 
Asokan edicts are here employed and the sounds which they 
represent remain to be determined. This is a factor which at ft once 
points out that the language employed in tne inscriptions contains in it 
sounds that could not be represented by the symbols extant in the 
Asokan code. 

The above tabulated results strongly suggest that the language of the 
inscriptions may be Tamil, Before taking cognizance or further indica- 
tions in the same line furnished by a consideration of the etymological 
peculiarities occurring in these epigraphs, we have to notice hare certain 
special features of the alphabet used and determine the values of the new 
symbols that are introduced in these epigraphs soma of which are 
distinctly foreign to the Asokan alphabetical code. 

1, The symbol *1* is quite akin to the Tamil long l and might have 
been its original. It occurs ten times in these inscriptions. Mr. Krishna 
Bastri has noted that it has bean found in K§*trapa and Andhra 
inscriptions of the 1st century A. D. and that it also occurs in the Brahmi 
inscriptions of Ceylon and has been read a3 short i, I find that in our 
inscriptions also, it admits of this same value and not that of long t. It 
is curious that the symbol for short i on the other hand, gets the value 
of long I in our epigraphs. 

2. The next symbol is f “ the inverted JV* It occurs sparingly in the 
Bhattiprolu inscriptions and has been taken by Dr. Busier to represent 
long na. It is the most common latter in our inscriptions. It occurs 
about 60 times. I find that the value assigned by the learned Doctor for 
this odd symbol does not suit our epigraphs ; but there is no doubt that 
the sound it represents is na t with whose symbol it closely resembles. 
The only difference is that the top bends a little to the right. At first, I 
thought that it might stand for the basic n, i»e,, the letter with the pulli 
mark. Though it suited almost all cases, it did not answer in a single 
instance where it occurred before ma and had to be given uo. Fortunately, 
among these inscriptions there is a single instance in which the 
inverted J symbol is used along with the ordinary form of long n&» 
This use of it shows at once that the engraver, being acquainted with 
the correct mode of forming long na t could not have used a different 
symbol, under ordinary circumstances, for denoting the same. The only 
letter that it can represent is the Tamil n (®v) which is mostly used at the 
end of words and has the same sound as w. In this connection it is 
worthy of note that this symbol is met with generally in southern inscrip- 
tions. And with this value it satisfies all the places without a single 
exception : in some cases it has to be treated as a basic consonant and in 
others as na> just like other letters. 

3. The third new symbol is It occurs but once in all these 
Inscriptions. About it Mr, Krishna Sastri has aptly noted ; — “ The 
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formation of this letter is very peculiar. The similarity wish Khalsi Asokan 
ja given on Buhler’s Tafel 11-15, 2 is very slight. One can venture to say 
that it is so mo what like the modern Tamil la” I take it to be la and I 
note that this value of it satisfactorily suits the place of its occurrence and 
that no other sound could be substituted for it, But for the association 
of this letter wrh the Brahm: symbols, it« significance would not 
have been missed, 

4. The fourth symbol is a very curious one. It resembles a badly 
shaped tu, It occurs several times in these epigraphs, — once in the 
Anaimalai inscription, four times in the first Arittapatti epigraph, twice in 
another Arittap^tt record and once in the Sittannavasal inscription. On 
them Mr, Kushn* Sassri pertinently remarks, “These are letters the 
formation of which is not found elsewhere. I have suggested she readings 
tfu and tlai on the strength of the remarks on the letter ou made by 
Dr. Buhler on the palaeography of the Bhatfciprolu inscriptions, Ep, Xnd, 
Voi. II, pp. 323 ff. Still, the letters read c]u and dvi are not certain. They 
may be conjunct-consonants as well”. 

The very formation of the letter shows that it is allied in form — and 
I take it also in sound — to ta, From its shape, in which the upper part 
very closely resembles the symbol for ta , it can naturally be suspected 
that it is a conjunct- consonant ; and if it ware a conjunct the second element 
must also be ta for which there is no likelihood. The addition of 
a and ai signs which we find in certain cases suggests that in spite of 
its complicated nature, it might be a simple consonant. The only letter 
that 23 allied in sound to ta which has no equivalent in Sanskrit and 
for which a new symbol had to ba devised in the Asokan code is the 
Dra vidian ra. The difficulty of pronunciation of this letter and its kinship 
with ta , da and sometimes with ta by which letters it is often substituted 
not only in speech forms but m allied languages will be evident to any 
observer, (cf. Tamil hunru, Telugu Konda : Tamil ndnru , Tel. ncmdu ). 
In the earlier Telugu inscriptions we meet with forms like ttmru etc., 
which in later records is substituted by tundu etc. This likeness in sound 
has to account for the devised form given to it in our records. I may 
note that even in the Vatteluttu script, its formation is such as to be 
mistaken for ta (with but a slight difference). What proves conclusively 
the correctness of the value suggested hare is the occurrence of it after n 
in the Anaimalai record in the word fcimm . I note that this very record* 
uses the correct form of tu which at once makes it unlikely that this 
symbol could stand for tu , 

Thus the orthographical peculiarities of these records show that they 
have all the characteristic features which are regarded as special to Tamil. 
According to the Tamil grammarian Pavartandi, the letters r s n s l t e s^orfe 
and o short, which we find in these records, are enumerated as being 
special to Tamil. We may overlook the grammarian’s partiality for 
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Tamil which shares these lexers in common with its sister languages 
Kannada and Telugu. It is enough for our purpose to note that these 
letters are peculiar to the Dravidians and we find them in these Brahmi 
inscriptions amply represented. Besides, the marked preference gitfen to 
the varga prathamas and panoamas, the entire absence firstly of set, sa t 
ha, am, and ah and secondly of softs and aspirates with the stray exception 
of \ha> and dha, the frequent occurrence of the lingual la also favour their 
being regarded as Tamil inscriptions. It is quite consistent that in a 
Tamil country, the inscriptions, meant to be understood by the race, 
which Is not known to have spoken any other language, must be Tamil, 

As I propose to make my observations on the words occurring In 
these epigraphs, somewhat fully in interpreting each record, I shall content 
myself here by noting the following few facts only 

(i) The Tamil masculine terminations an , an, on, and or occur some- 
times without the final as in the spoken form. These earliest inscrip- 
tions afford clear and unmistakable proof of the fact that verbal nouns 
are formed by adding the pronouns to the roots (see Ind. Ant. Vol. XXXII, 
p. 451) and that these pronouns have been shortened into terminations 
indicative of gender and number. Vatteluttu inscriptions of even later 
times preserved these earlier forms. Bor instance, we meet with the 
Madras Ep. Beport. forms vendu-adw, aclu-avan and edukka-avagalukkm 
(No. 296 of 1895). 

(ii) The neuter suffix m is given to words of Sanskrit origin. 

(iii) The genitive suffix a which is preserved to this day in some of 
the Dravidian languages and the dative hu are also found used. 

A large number of Sanskrit words in their Prakrt forms occur in 
these records, such as Jean cam, hudumbiha, npdsaha, putra , vatsa , 
dharma , caitya, adhisthdna , vanili, karani, ntgama , hula, yak$a t 
sydlaka and hdrita . 

The object of most of these short epigraphs is to register the names 
of the persons who caused the monuments to be made, In this respect, 
though they resemble the Geylon epigraphs of the same period, it is to be 
noted that they omit the usual words agata , anagata , catudisa , sagasa * 
which we invariably find in the latter. Our inscriptions do not furnish 
direct evidence to indicate that these monuments were assuredly 
Buddhistic though the nature of the monuments and the import of certain 
words are highly suggestive of this fact. They are of very great value 
to us in affording — in the absence of any definitely dated Tamil works 
carrying us to that early period, Le. t the latter half of the 3rd century 
B.G. — certain examples of words which are the result of the process of 
transformation of Sanskrit words directly or through the medium of 
Pali into Tamil. It may not be an easy task to formulate definite and 
exhaustive rules from the mass of examples now accumulated in the 
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!Famil language, how the speech forms of Sanskrit were adopted in Tamil 
with its alphabetical code which is at once deficient, redundant and has 
certain peculiarities of its own. Need It be pointed out that we have only 
five letters to represent the 23 varying sounds of the first five vargas of 
Sanskrit consonants including sa t sa, and ha and excluding the nasals: and 
that we have two ra’s, two na’s and l and L To such as would be 
engaged in the study of words, these Brahmz inscriptions would furnish 
the earliest examples. They would give them a clue as to the mode of 
adoption or the form of assimilation of words of foreign origin as dependant 
on the speech capacity, habit, and genius of the Tamil race. The few rules 
given in the grammars fail to satisfactorily answer the various problems 
that present themselves in tracing the formation of words. In short, our 
epigraphs will be highly interesting from a philological point of view. We 
shall now address ourselves to the inscriptions. 


For many reasons, the Marugaltalai inscription may be considered 
first. It is one of the best preserved in the whole collection and easy of 
interpretation. The palaeography of the inscription shows, as had been 
pronounced by the late Mr. Venkayya, that it belongs to the 3rd century 
B.O. The letters are a little over one foot. I read the inscription as under 
treating the letters na in vena, ha in pcina, ha in [kahaca and ma at the 
end, as basic consonants : — 

Yen Kosipcm kutupiia kdla-kahoanam, 

Na occurring before ca leaves no doubt that it is a basic consonant. 
The fact that it is engraved without a pulli mark suggests that as In most 
Tamil inscriptions and palm-leaf manuscripts, it has to be supplied by the 
reader. Our text has four words of which Yen may be taken to be the 
name of a territorial division. It is now represented by the Travancore 
State. That in ancient times it was a stronghold of Buddhism is seen from 
the several images of Buddha found all over that tract (Trav. Arch. Series. 
Yol. II, Part II). In this region a place called Mulavasa had a celebrated 
Buddha temple which is referred to in the Mu§aka-vamsa, in a Gandha- 
ran sculpture epigraph as daksindpatha Mulavasa Lokanatha, and in a 
copper-plate grant of the Ay king Yikr&maditya-Varaguna who was him- 
self a Buddhist paying homage to the Buddha, Dharma and Sanga and 
made grants to it. It is not precluded that Ven may stand for vel , ‘a chief' 
of which there were many in the Tamil country in the Sang am and later* 
historic times. 

Kosipdn is the proper name of a parson. Its equivalent in Pali is 
Kassapa (Kasyapa in Skt. and Kasipan in Tamil). 

Kutupita is the verb : the final n is omitted. The full form of it & 
Tcutupitan, It occurs as such in other inscriptions ; it comes from the root 
kotuo* kutu 'to out*: pis the causal particle. Its modern form will be 
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kotimittdn : and means ‘ caused to be cut’, A Tamil inscription of the 
time of Pallavamalla uses this word in this sense (PancapancUvamalai in 
the North Arcot district Ep. Ind. Vol. IV p. 137). It is possible to take this 
word without the final n as a participial adjective qualifying the next ; but 
this is not preferable as it is not in consonance with the use made of it in 
other epigraphs in the collection. Erotn the spoiling given to this word 
in this epigraph and several others which we shall notice later on it will be 
evident that doubling of consonants came into use later in the Tamil 
language. This is a telling feature of our records. We may at once point 
out here that there is not a single instance of a conjunct letter in any of 
these records. Kottu or kutta is the noun from the same root and it is 
to be noted that it is still applied in the name Pancapap.davarkuttu given 
to these monuments in some places. 

The next word kdla-kancanam is the most important one. It is a 
compound of two words of which the first part kaia may be taken to be 
derived from kdlya which has also the alternate from kalya- {‘auspicious 5 ) 
or may be connected with the Tamil word kal (Singhalese gala,) ‘ a hill, 
a stone’ cf. Undankal, Nelliyagala). Kdncanam generally means 
1 gold , a tree variety,’ but its use here is peculiar. Coming after the verb 
koitmiUdn it must have reference to the monument itself and can mean 
nothing but an * abode, monastery or temple.’ Monier Williams points 
out that Hemadri uses this word to denote ' a particular form of building 
in the CatiirvargaGintamani.’ 

Thus the inscription purports to convey that this “ auspicious (or 
stone) monastery 1 was caused to be cut by Kasyapa of the Van country 
(or the Velir chief Kasyapa), 


II 

The next inscription that we taka up for consideration comas from 
Tirupparangunram. This is also in good preservation. The letters are 
very neatly incised and can be assigned to the third century B.C. The 
31 letters which make up this record are written in two parts in a single 
line separated by a long vertical stroke. The letters in the first part 
are slightly bigger than those in the second, though written in the same 
hand. Treating as basic consonants all the final n's and the ra of turn, 
the ma occurring before pika, the ya’s of ceya and aya , and the ca of 
eaya, the inscription reads as follows : — 

Erukotur lla-kutumpikan . 

Ceytdd Aycyan Nedu-Catan. 


1. Monier Williams says that Kaia and Kanoana are the names of future 
Buddhas. It is very doubtful if our inscription, early as it is, couia have any reference 
to these. 
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The first part consists of three words of which Erukotur 1 is the 
name of a village as clearly indicated by the place-ending hr, The nest 
word is the compound Ila-kutumpikan of which the first element lla 
(with the short i for long) shows the place of origin of the person to be 
Geylon : It is the Tamil adaptation of the word Sihmala, passing through 
the intermediary forms Sihala ana lla. Kutumpikj.il is the Sanskrit word 
kutumbi which often occurs in Pali and Prakrc inscriptions in the form 
kutumbika , 2 1 a husbandman/ The spelling of the word with the hard 

p in place of the soft b and the Tamil masculine ending an or n is worthy 
of note. Polalaiyan is the proper name of the person who probably 
caused the cave to be made. The omission of the verb finds a parallel 
in No, 18 of the inscriptions of Geyion given by Mr. Parker, The second 
part commences with the verb ceytd, with the final n omitted as usually 
pronounced (cf. kutupitd in No. 1; and then gives the name of the 
person vis., Ay cyan Necju-Gatan . The omission of n at the end of Nedu 
and the use of single ta instead of double tta of later records* are charac- 
teristic of the times. Modern pronunciation would require the name to 
be written Accan Nedun-Gdtian . It may be noted that Aycy&n or 
Accan. is the Tamil form of the Sanskrit word Aditya and it so occurs in 
a bi-iingual inscription found at Tirumalpuram in the Ghingleput district 
(Vide No. 306 of the Epigraphical collection for 1906), where, the name is 
given as Aditya in the Sanskrit portion and Accan in the Tamil portion. 
Adieya, Ayicya, Aycya, Aca are all variants of Aditya. Sattan is the 
equivalent of Sasta. 

The inscription means “ Polalaiyan, a husbandman of Ceylon (and 
a resident) of Erukottur (caused to be cut) and Ay cyan Nedun Catfcan 
made (it)/’ 

III 

The nest inscription that we take up for consideration comes from 
the high range of hills near Arittapatti, known by the name Kalugumalai. 
I must note that this incription is engraved on the open face of a bare 
rock at an accessible height in bold and clear characters. In front 
of the rock is a spacious court-yard without any bed and without 
the least sheltering place as in th8 case of all other caverns. By 


1. This village name reminds ua of Erukkottur the native plaoe of the poet 
Tayankannanar, the author of a number of pieces (149, 319 and 357) in the 
Agauaouru collection. Noting on the Nasik oava inscription, M, Senart says:— 

M The adjective expressing origin or the name of a person is here and in subsequent 
epigraphs invariably placed before the man’s name, not after, as in Sanskrit inscrip- 
tions.” 

2, ’ Valmiki uses this word in the following verse 




i 
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these features this place is singled out from others. When I dis- 
covered this 18 years ago, I remember to have noticed the ruins of 
some buildings at some distance, not far from this rock. It is not 
unlikely that some building made of perishable materials existed in front 
of the rock and that this building has now vanished and to it the inscrip- 
tion refers. This inscription is the longest of the collection containing as 
many as 50 letters, and in it the Tamil r occurs thrice. 

Treating as basic consonants all the n’s t the na’s that occur 
before cu’s, the second ma in dhamdma, the na and ya of tanataiya and 
the ultimate letter ya , the inscription reads as follows : — 

Rdniyan Nat a Siri Yakuan dhamcim ltd Natin- Gariy an Sdldkdn 
lldn-Gdrikan tdntaiy Gar than Gelya Pdlnj. 

It is to be noted that the commencing words of this inscription viz, f 
‘ Rdniyan Nat a Siri-Yakuan occurs in a slightly altered formas 
1 Karanira Not a Sin Yakaru 5 in the nest inscription which is found in 
another cavern in tfce same hill, and may be considered as representing 
ihe same person. In Rdniyan , kd takes the place of kara. We may or 
may not suppose that the engraver has omitted to incise ra. And ya is 
substituted for the final ra. The latter change is noteworthy as it 
explains the allied na f ure of a number of words in Tamil and Sanskrit [cf. 
nay from dvdr and hay a from kdra ( ksdra ), may from mar (mr)], These 
words indicate one and the same term I.e., 1 karani ’ which originally 
meant ' one born of a Sudra mother by a Vaisya father or one born of a 
Yaisya woman by a K?atriya father’. The occurrence of the word in a 
the 3rd century B.C, in the extrema south of India and as 
an attribute of one who bore the name Yak$a is interesting. It 
has much to inform us. We shall be content with noting that 
persons belonging to this class took up the occupation of scribes and 
accountants. *This is perhaps the earliest use of the word in inscriptions. 
Natd and Notd are variants of natha 1 a chief There is nothing peculiar 
in the word Siri which we find so used in almost al Prakrt and Pali 
inscriptions (See Fasik, Sanci and Geylon Inscriptions) for the Sanskrib 
word Sri. In Tamil, it takes the form tiru , Yakuan, which occurs in 
the next record in the form Yakaru is the Sanskrit 1 Yak§a.’ Prakrt 
Yakkha — wich the Tamil masculine suffix an , which suffix, as our inscrip- 
tions will show further on, is nothing but the third personal pronoun 
avan. The suffix ru given to Yakkha may be considered as an equivalent 
of the honorific ar in Tamil and ru in Kannada. As in the previous two 
inscriptions, the non-doubling of ka is noteworthy. This person Siri- 
Yakuan seems to have been an individual of some importance as indicated 
by the use of Siri and Natd . 

Dhamdm is a variant of dharmma with the Tamil neuter suffix m as 
in Rdncanam and adit^anam oceuring later on. Here we note the 
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lengthening of the penultimate ma : it is also a peculiarity of the age and 
*we shall see more instances of the k’nd In the words tantai for tantai 
and mdkan for makan, ltd for ida which stands for the modern Tamil 
word* idu, third person neuter pronoun, It [is connected with the 
Sanskrit idam . Malayalam retains still the form ida In place of idu* 
This word may either be taken with what precedes or what follows. 

Jn the passage coming after ltd, Carikan and Oariyan are proper 
names, one being a variant of the other ; thus exemplifying the common 
rule that ya takes the place of ha, passing through the form a invariably 
as in Prakrt. We shall also have instances of the retention of the Prakrt 
a in the inscriptions that follow. Nedunj and II an prefixed to Oariyan or 
Qarikan means 1 the elder and the younger/ 

Sdldkdn. Two ways of taking this word suggest themselves to me. 
It may be considered as a diminutive of Said which occurs in the form 
Salia {Sdhka) in Rajasekhara’s Karpuramanjari in the sense of * an 
apartment, room’. A second way, which is more likely, is bo treat it as a 
Tamil form of the Sanskrit word Sydlaka ‘ a brother-in-law * with the 
masculine termination n added. That like the word tantai , which stands 
for tantai ‘a father’ coming after Ilan-Oarikan, this word sdldkdn 
coming after Nedun-Gariyan must express some kind of relationship, is 
clear from the context. 

Toe word Geiya seems to be the Prakrt form of caitya which 
adopts to itself the other alternative forms cetiya, and sdiya and which are 
actually so used to indicate a relic-chamber in Oeylon (See Parker’s Ceylon, 
p. 261). We have already noticed that there is a possibility of there 
having existed some ancient building in the neighbourhood of thia inscrip- 
tion which unlike others does not provide any sheltering place or beds. 

Pdliy is a Tamil word meaning an excavation in stone set apart for 
the residence of monks. 1 It is not unlikely that it is connected with 
paly ci as suggested by Mr. H. Krishna Sastri. 

The expletive use of y in pdliy and tdntaiy is in accord with the 
spoken dialect. This inscription thus means : — 

“ This is the charity of the glorious chief Sri-Y&ksa, a Karani (by 
caste). This stone excavation for a relic-chamber was made by Qarikan 
the father of Ilan-Oarikan and the brother-in-law of Nedun-Gariyan, 

The fact that a chief named Yakka caused this monument to be made, 
is interesting. Numerous individuals, some of whom were rulers of small 
principalities, e.g. t Yakkan Rodai, Yakkan Srikapdan etc., figure in the 

X. u(Tl$ stsmeai— usfreSQin apssflsiicr GVfr&ib — iB&gsm® iSsK-CJ, 56 . 

and apurrifi &{rahr6&L~ — ’ibid II. 
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early inscriptions of Malabar and Travancore. Besides, there exists in 
that tract a number of dieties called Yak$iru3. These facts show that 
among the original inhabitants of South India, principally in the districts 
adjoining the Western Ghats, the Yakga element predominated and that 
they had at the time of our inscriptions, i.e , in the third century B 0. 
and probably earlier also, had come into the Hindu fold of castes as the 
term Karani indicates^- . Among tbe Sanci inscriptions of about the same 
period as ours, there are several donative records of which the following : — 

(e p . ind, voi n. P . 377 .) 
srfera f5r?gf?far sr* Mtd.) 

f*T^TT Mid, n. 372.) 

prove that in that remote period there were several persons bearing the 
name Yak§a*and Yak§i who were of Buddhist leaning/ Similarly also 
the Nasik cave inscriptions of a somewhat later age testify to the same 
a faet, (Ep. Ind. Vol. VIII, p. 93). The Ramayana would make ua believe 
that the original inhabitants of the island of Oeylon were Yak^as, for it 
is stated that Kavana obtained possession of it by driving away Kubera. 
The Mabavamsa does only support this whan it distinctly states that the 
Yak$as were ruling the island and Vijaya strategically managed to 
get it out of them. Mr. Parker gives a long account of this original 
population of Oeylon in his book. In the Sanskrit literature, the 
Yak§as are generally treated as somewhat of a milder character than the 
Baksasas and there is a disquisition on the root meaning of the words 
Bakgasa and Yak§a In the opening chapters of the Uttar akdnda. In the 
first six kandaSt Rama is not stated to have met with opposition from 
the Yak§as except in the single instance of Tataka, a pure Yak§ini by 
birth and it is worth noting that her son Marica was cursed by Agastya 
to become a Eakgasa, which distinguishes the two classes. 

IV 

The second cave inscription of Arittapatti may now be taken up. Ife 
is in two parts and relates probably to two different compartments in the 
eave in which this epigraph has been found. The text runs as follows : — 

A Karanira not a Siri Yakaru G ana tar it an Kotupiton , 

B Vel adai nikamator kotior . 

0 Vel adaiy nikamatako potir Yalcdsiti Edaritdva Satan Pin aka 
kotupiton . 

I. A number of words are derived from Karana -Karanatfan, Karanan 
Kan^kkan all meaning accountant : Kanakkan is also a caste in the Chingelput 
distriot, The word 1 kit an am 5 oocurs In Malayalam and in the early Vatteluttu 
epigraphs in the sense of ‘ a document, a written deed'. 
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In A» we have treated as basic consonants only two letters t.e., the 
'# s in id. it and ton ; in B the la o? V el a t and the fa’s ; and in C the exple- 
tive ya in a<l%iya and the final wa*s in Satan and ption • A and B go 
together to form one inscription. It means :: Oaused to be excavated by 
the glorious Chief Yakan Canataritan, a Karani (by caste). “The 
citizens (or merchants) of Velladai cut it 51 

As our inscriptions do not use ccnjuncts, single la is used in place of 
double in Velladai and if this la is treated as basic consonant and read, 
the sound of double lla will be obtained. This is a preferential use of the 
time. The same is noticed further on several times in this epigraph e.g» 
Yakaru for yakkaru, kotupvton (twice) and Jcotior for koituvuten and 
kottindr , mkd?natdr(t wicej for nikdmdttar and Satan for saltan, 

Velladai is probably the name of a place. Nikdma may either be 
connected with mgauza ( naigamci ) 4 merchants ’ which occurs in theN&sik 
inscription in the form nekkamz (Bo. lad. Yol. VIII, p. 9(5) and in the 
Bhattiprdlu epigraph in the form, mqama, (Bo. Ind. YoL II, pp. 328-29) 
or treated as a place-ending like sthdtia , iiagam or pura, being connected,, 
with Velladai. In this ease, it would correspond to ?iagarattdr or Tirdr, 
which occur largely in somewhat later Tamil epigraphs. If this is cor- 
rect, we would have here the earliest example of the existence of the 
assembly system in South India, which all through history we find con- 
stituting the administrative machinery in India. In Pali, the word 
nekkamct occurs in the sense of * renunciation from the world ’ and is one 
of the pdmmi’s ‘ supreme virtues.* Though this sense is not possible in 
our epigraph, yet in the sense 5 one coming from ’ a place, it will well suit : 
at is only a euphonic particle. In ko^ior, we have the direct application 
of the termination without the addition of euphonic particles as In early 
Tamil works. The lengthening of ma and ha in nigamdtdho and of na in 
Pindha io the result of compensation due fto the dropping of k and t in 
nekkamattd and of k in Pinakka. In Tamil sonant aspirates are absent 
and when such letters originally formed part of a word, the aspiration is 
generally dropped and as a compensation the previous letear, if short, is 
lengthened. It is to be observed that in these epigraphs, not only in the 
case of the aspirates but in the ease of other consonants as well, the 
lengthening takes place. It is seen also that the lengthening is made 
even if the basic consonant that follows is retained. In many instances 
the penultimate long has to be shortened and the consonant that follows 
doubled to get the modern Tamil equivalents or the words. 

In Qpotir probably means ‘ daughter *; mkdmatdko has to ba regarded 
as a dative singular (with the final masculine termination n omitted as in 
previous instances and in Pinaka) and means ‘of a citizen,** Yakasiti is the 
proper name of the individual and kdarita means * caused to be n*ade.* 
We note that it is in the feminine form. It is observed that the word 
barite is used in some of the Brahmi inscriptions of the same age 
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found at Dambulla and Bawafca in Ceylon (see Nos. 56, 80, 81, noticed on 
pages 433 and 442 of Parker’s Ceylon). Satan Pipaka is another proper 
name: its modem equivalent is Safctan Pinakkan. The ending on and 
or in place of an dr may be noted and the use of ho the later ku 
denoting the relational dative. The meaning of the two sentences 
in 0 is .* — 

“ Yaksasiti the daughter of a citizen of Velladai caused to be made 
(this cave) and Sattan Pinakkan had it cut.” 

Y 

The nest inscription comes from a hill lying between Kilur and Ella- 
valavu. Mr, Krishna Sastri who examined it says that the letters are 
written upside down which shows that the engraver had better conve- 
nience to work fiom the upper parts of the cave than from the front. It 
is not an instance of pcnaeiz-Basa current in Ceylon which requires an 
interchange cf letters in words. The inscription reads : — 

11 Upacdapota Netula-Vocco kotu pahi.” 

Here, the first word TJpdcaa my be regarded as the Tamil form of 
updsaka through Prakrfe ; it occurs several times in the Ceylon inscriptions* 
(Nos. 13, 37 and 44), The second word pota is no doubt the equivalent of 
putra. Netula-Vocco is the proper name of a person : in this, the second 
element is the Prakrb for vatsa , It occurs in the form vacco in the Bhafcti- 
prolu casket inscription (Ep. Ind. Vol. II, p. 329). 7, at the end of the 

Inscription is the pronoun ‘ this ’. If its use at the end of a sentence is 
objectionable and unlikely, it may form part of pah, This inscription 
furnishes the second use of the word pdli in the sense of ‘a cave’. The 
record means : — 

** This is the cave cut by Netula- Voccan, the son of a lay devotee”. 

VI 

The Anaimalai Inscription is also in somewhat good preservation 
and is important in that it affords a clue to the correct interpretation of 
the symbols for r and n. In it r occurs twice, ta and tha once and n 
several times. In the reading of this inscription, I differ Widely from tha 
previous reading and this is mainly due to tha difference in value which 
I have assigned to the symbols for r and n, The transcription of tha 
record is as under : — 

lva Kunratd urai yulndtan-a tana 
En Antan Attuvdyi Arattha Edyipdn 

I would here emphasise what I have already noted viz., that in the 
word kunra the complicated r symbol following that of n suggests clearly 
that it is none other than n ; and secondly in che word uraiy , this very 
letter— which on account of its lower addition is liable to be mistaken for 
%u — by getting the ai symbol proves conclusively that in spite of its com- 
plicated nature, is but a simple consonant, the simultaneous ai and u 
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additions being inconsistent ; and thirdly 5 it is happy to note that this ins- 
cription affords example of ta which is a mere concave carve without a 
tail below. This one record would have been quite sufficient in furnishing 
all tSe clue necessary to fix the values of r and n had it introduced a tu, 
which however, i3 furnished in others as we shall sea later on. The first 
part of the inscription means i! Tnese are the gifts of Yolnatan. residing 
at Kunratfeur Note the use of the plural zva t the elision of the final r 
in Kunrattm and of final m in tanam. The latter part only gives the 
names of the persons who probably occupied the cave in the first instance 
and as such, needs no comment. 


VII 

The short Karmigalakkudi inscription contains only three words if 
W8 treat net as a basic consonant, It reads : — 

“ Ethuyarura An tin Balt , 

The first word has psrhaps to be supplied with the masculine 
ending n. Its modern equivalent is perhaps Ettiyuran. The meaning is 

“ This is the cave of Ariti of Ettiyur 

VIII . 

The next three inscriptions come from Kortgarpuliyangulam and relate 
to the excavation of three caves or three compartments in one cava 
They read : — 

A, Kutu kotupiiavan Upacaan Uparuvan 

B. Pakanur-pdtatdn Pitdn Itdtave len 

G. Kutu Koidlahu Itatdvin Cetuatdn len 

On the connotation of the first three words of A we have already 
remarked. Uparuvan seems to be the proper name of a person. The ins- 
cription means : — 

'* The lay devotee Uparuvan caused the cave to be cut 

In B, the penultimate letter of the last word is damaged. I prefer to 
take it as le with the right arm much worn out. Pakanur is no doubt 
the name of a village as the ending ur clearly shows. Shortening the 
penultimate a in Pakan, we get its modern equivalent to be Pakanur, a 
village after which Paganur-kurr&m, one of the principal divisions of the 
Pandya country was known in ancient times. It was in this division 
that Solavandan, Tenkarai and the villages in their vicinity were situa- 
ted. The meaning of Pdtafcan is not clear. Like atan t which we find 
sometimes added to village names, this word may mean 1 one belonging 
to \ The words Pitan Ifcataven — with the final n supplied — may bejaken 
as a proper name. Pidan is a shortened form of Bhatara which comes in 
Tamil as Padaran, Pi&aran and Pidan, Len means a cave. Often this 
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word is used with the lingual n in place of n (See Hathigumpha and 
Undavalii Gave Inscriptions). The meaning of the inscription is 

“ This is the cave of Pidan Itataven, a resident of Pakanur.” 

At the end of this inscription! and the nest there are two symbols of 
which the first has in its centre a small circle to which is attached both at 
the top and bottom, the straight arm of a hook bent at the right-side: it may 
be taken to represent Om. The second symbol is a rectangle enclosing an 
upright cross and is quite similar to the ones found in the caverns of 
Ceylon and noticed by Mr. Parker on pages 446 and 659 of his account 
of Ceylon. It represents the Svastika mark usually found in Buddhist 
inscriptions and tablets. This is again a striking similarity to the 
Buddhist monuments of Ceylon and their inscriptions. 

In 0, Kotu-kotalaku may be taken to mean s the excavator of caves’ ; 
Itataven Cetuatan is the proper name of a person of which the first 
element occurs in B ; Cetuatan is perhaps connected with sresfhi 1 a 
merchant \ atdn being a personal ending with the euphonic particle at 
■The meaning is : — 

“ This is the cave of Itafcavin Cetuatan, the excavator of caves 

In these three epigraphs we meet with the word len (twice), and 
upasafca with the masculine ending n : tins ending was absent? in the two 
cases noticed in previous epigraphs. We note again, the use of a single 
| instead of a double one in the word Jcutu. 

IX 

The next inscription that we take up for consideration comes from 
Sittannavasa! in the Pudukkottai state. This is also in a good state of 
preservation and is engraved on the leftside of one of the 17 beds chiselled 
in the cavern. If we treat as basic consonants the ra of ura t the na of 
itena , the la of pocila, the ra of ilayara, the ya of ceyata , the ta and na 
and ma of atztaanama , we get the following reading : — 

Eomi-natu Eumaihur pirdntd Kavudi Itenku Oitupocil ildyar 
ceytd atithanam . 

Here Eominatu is the name of a territorial division and Kumatur 
that of a village as clearly indicated by the endings nddu and ur> Pirdnta 
has to be supplied as usual with the final n and the penultimate length 
shortened : it becomes pirantan which means " one who was born.’* 
Kavudi Itenku is a proper name in the dative case. Oitupocil may b© 
the name of a village. As in Piranta the penultimate of Ildyar has to b© 
shortened, its modern equivalent being ilaiyar. To ceyta, we have to 
supply r The meaning is clearly the following : — 

u Oitupocil Ilayar made this adhi^thanam lor Kavudi ICen who was 
born at Kumuttur, a village in Eominadu M . 
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In this inscription, the long na is clearly inchoated by a straight 
horizontal stroke marked on the right side of na. It nsea also the inverted 
S J' symbol. Penultimates are lengthened and finals omitted — all of which 
we have pointed out as characteristics of the age. It also uses the r 
with the length symbol, another noteworthy feature. 

The use of the word adiitanam is of importance. It may mean a 
capital city or it may be taken to be a synonym of vdsa ‘ a dwelling 
place, abode ’ ; but as a place of residence it is not generally met with. 
It seems to indicate the place where one spends his life in fulfilment of a 
vow or resolution once taken. Thus a Brahmaeari’s dwelling in the 
asrama of his preceptor after the initiation ceremony for completing 
his course of studies may be called an adhztfhana and it is so used in 
the anonymous Svapna-nataka. 

qR-RT: Irf 3TRR5F U TFcrsq qjTRgRRqR ? , 

m-wn ssrerare, i CTspjgaT&i i gRt&trqoipt crt^'t 
5rrq?cf^n%ci^RF%r i 

rh-sr qR^friR %rr 1 

But this word has a special significance also and it occurs often in 
Buddhist works. In Pali, adhitthana means “ the vow of resolution ” and 
is counted as one of the ten par amis or perfect virtues peculiar to a Bodhi* 
gattva who is endowed with eminent moral qualities, and this the 
Bauddba-bhik$ug are enjoined to follow. The vow of resolution has to 
be carried out even at the expense of one’s life and with the firmness of a 
mountain as can be seen from the following two extracts from the 
Durenidana : — 

gfcrqfer r ftr qesTq rserr qrcw fq <j^qTF%, q ®tr- 

5Tf$T 3TRTS3T% RRSf qqTR£ qsqqRR RSSri%*rr§ fq 

qrir q^cqf fq q q q®i% sr qq qq qq 

3$ 1% 3Tcr 4 SFR^SRqRR gsq? «?J%SRTrf% I 

qqq R fq 9Tt%3^R 3TR3T *R 1 
• «TO3i?r# jprt qqfi^ qrq^qrq H 
qRT fqqr q ^ q fq q q^rqqq; i 
qssrijfp fqq m RR q<T II 

qq qftfqq fq qi%Rr q?f sqfqss^tw qrfqssRqpRi' t wre«r- 
qrcffr qw strf i 
88 
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Some substitute pranidhana for adhitthdna of which it is only a synonym* 
Id is clear that in our inscription aditthdna must refer to the monastery 
where Bauddha-bhikgus practised the vows pertaining to their order. 

X 

The Muttuppatti inscription consists of only three words viz. 

Caiyalan Vmataium Kdviy. 

We may take these threa words either as referring to the names 
of three persons who occupied the cave or regard Caiyalan Vinataiura 
as the occupant’s name and Kavi, gavi ‘a cave ’ with the penultimate 
lengthened. It is also likely that the word kavi is connected with the 
Singhalese root hap * to cut * and refers to the cutting of the cave. In 
this case, we may translate it thus “ This is the cave of Oaiyalan 
Vinataiuran.” 


XI 


The short inscriptions of Siddharmalai and their meanings are given 
below 


1. 

2 . 

3 . 

4 . 

5 . 

6 . 

7 . 

8 . 
9 . 


PoUnura-a'tana 
Kuvira antai Vey-a tana 

Titayil-a tana 
Antai Anati 
Antai Iravdtdn 
Matira antai 

Visuvdn Cdnata antai „ 
Cana tan antai 
Venata-a tana 


.. 11 The gift of one belonging to Podinur.” 

.. “This is the bed of Kuvira and the gift 
of Vey.” 

. “ The gift of one belonging to Tifctai” 

. “The bed of Ariati,” 

. “ This is the bed of Iravafcan.” 

. “ This is the bed of one belonging to 
Madirai.” 

,. “ This is the bsd of Visuvan Canafcan.” 

. “ This is the bed of Canafcan.” 

“ This is the gift of Venatan.” 


In these inscriptions, we note the use of the genetive suffix a after 
the names of the persons ; that tana has the same sense as ddna 1 a gift, 
which often occurs in the Ceylon inscriptions and elsewhere and that 
final n is in some oases omitted. What has been taken as anatai has 
bean read hare as antai , treating na as a basic consonant. We may 
take it that it is used in the sense of ‘ a bed * ; it is purely a Singhalese 
word still used in the same sense, and pronounced as yenda. What 
makes this interpretation likely is that these inscriptions are found on the 
beds themselves. Antai or Antai may also be treated as part of proper 
names as in Eyin Antai, Pisir Antai, Anjil Antai, etc.* who figure as 
Agam composers. Similarly also tan and tan may be treated as part of 
names Of. Kxrattan, Vinnatfcan. 
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The inscriptions in the cava known as Undanka! were discovered fey 
me Iasi year and are engraved on tbs pillow lofts of beds. They read as 
under : — 

I* Antai Pikan mcikan Yen tana ‘‘This bed is the gift of Yen, the 
son of Pikan.” 

It is not improbable that Antai is a part of the name Pikan; In 
this case, we have to suppose that the inscription only gives the name 
of the occupant of the bed. 

2, Potilai Kuvlran : Yen Ruvim kotupitdn . 

The first is the name of the occupant of the cave, “Yen Kuviran 
had it out,” 

XIII 

The order of the Alagarmalai inscriptions have to be studied on the 
spot. As much of it as could be read in a line is transcribed and inter- 
preted here. It reads : — 

Ydnikan Nedumalan ($E3 Ydnikan Yulnatan ($IFR Gzkaramdran 
tana <2 09 Tdraani kutupitaavan ankanam. 

The first two have to be taken as the names of the parsons that 
occupied the cave. '‘This is the gift of Oikaramaran *' is what the 
next part means. As a common noun Oikaramaran means “ the 
glorious carpenter.” What follows may be taken to mean “ Tarakapi 
caused the cave and the drain to be made. In the previous portion 
which has not been transcribed here. Mattirai (Madirai) occurs several 
times and also the names of two persons who were ponkulavdn and 
kulavdnikan 1 dealers in gold and grains.* 

In this short paper we have enumerated all the earliest monuments 
of the Pandya country, almost in the order of their discovery ; we have noted 
that some of them are situated on hills known as Kalugumalai which Is 
the exact Tamil rendering of Gridhrakuta, wherein the Buddha passed 
several years of his saintly life along with his chief disciple Ananda, as 
reported by Pa Hian ; that all these monuments are curiously enough called 
Pandavamalai, though they have bean provided with accommodation for 
many times the number of Pandavas, and that one in particular is called 
Undankal, in addition to the name Pandavamalai; that these circumstances 
make us discredit the popular view that they were the abodes of Pandavas 
that on the other hand the name Pandavamalai reminds us of Pandava- 
pabbata at whose foot Gautama had his first meal after his renunciation 
We have observed the close resemblance which these monuments hear -to 
the earliest monuments of Ceylon and have shown how one would be 
impressed with the fact that they must have all come into existence at the* 
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same time, shaped by the same hands and for the same purpose. It has 
been pointed out how in the first instance this view finds support from the 
express statement of the Mahavamsa giving out the fact that AJabinda 
and the five principal ter as who accompanied him to Ceylon as well as 
those of whom Aritfca was the principal one together with thousands of 
sanctified priests and priestesses, all natives of Banka, profoundly 
learned and wise, spread abroad the creed of Gautama Buddha ; secondly 
by one of the inscriptions proclaiming the fact that a native of Ceylon 
had the cavern shaped out ; thirdly by the fact revealed in another epigraph 
that it was a Qeyta Pdli t i.g., * a Oaifcya cave 5 which add to our belief 
that these monuments are Buddhist ; and a fourthly by a record pointing 
to the end that Buddhist monks practised in these cavern resorts the 
vows pertaining to their order. In trying to understand the import of 
these mystic records, our analysis of the alphabet has shown that it 
has a few^eharaeteristic features which the Tamil grammarians claim 
as being special to their language. We have shown in them ample 
examples of Tamil suffixes and have been able to interpret them as 
Tamil records. In these inscriptions we have also noticed several words 
of Sanskrit origin adopted through Pali and Prakrfc. 



VII. — History, Geography and Chronology. 




NEW LIGHT ON THE EARLY HISTORY OF THE PARAMARA 
HOLERS OF MALYA. 


BY 

Mr. D. B. DISKALKAB. ALA., RAJKOT. 

Three copperplate grants have been recently discovered, two in the 
village Harasola in the Prantej Taluq of the Ahmsdabad District in Gujarat 
and one in Ahmedabad city. They are invested with considerable 
historical importance and add considerably to our knowledge of the history 
of the Paramaras of Malva. 1 


The Harasola grants may be thus summarised, 2 


After the opening portion containing an invocation to God Y^ru 
in his fourth i.e, Narasimha incarnation two kings Amoghava?«a, 
and Akalavar§a are described with the epithets Paramabfia liar aka 
mMahardjadhzrd'ja and Parameioara > The latter king, who is mentioned 
as meditating on the fset of the former has the two additional epithets 
Prthvivallabha and Narendradeva. Then follows the enumeration of a king 
named Bappaparaja whose son was Vairisirhba. From the latter Siyaka 
was born who bears the epithets Mahamancfralikacdddmani and Manet- 
rdjddhirdjapatz . The grants are mentioned as having been made at the 
instance of the ruler of Khetaka Mandala, by Slyaka on his return from 
a successful expedition against Yogaraja and when he was encamped on 
the banks of the Mahi. The king after offering worship to Sivanatha gave 
away to Lallopadhyaya, son of Govardhana, a Nagara of Gopali gotra 
with three pravams from Anandapura and to his son Ninna Dik^Ita, the 
villages Kumbhopataka and Sihaka respectively in the Modhavasaka 
vzsaya. The dapyka and writer of the grants were Thakkura Sr! Vi?nu and 
Kayastha Gunadhara respectively. The record is dated Sam. 1005 Magha 
vadi BO Wednesday, equivalent to 31st January 949 A.D. 

1. They are beiDg published in the Epigraphia Indica . 


2. The important: portion of the text runs as follows. 8kfc portion marked above. 



^JT'Pn'^sj'r ^^rrar; srFTmr^jpnRT^: t 
swRRrfa it; lRi%n: n 

5|T: It 

*r tttttr:. 

JTFRFjrwrqit 

sfcrrrfer: t 
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The Ahmedabad grant, which consists of the second half only gives 
the date of the grant as Sam. 1026 Alvina Vadi 15, the name of the 
ddpaka as Kanhapaika and the sign manual of Sri Siyaka. 

It will ba seen that these grants were issued by a king 'named 
Siyaka. Nothing, however, is known from either of them about the 
family to wnich he belonged. Owing to the incomplete condition of the 
second grant the name of the family, if at all it was given in the missing 
portion, is lost to us. But we have reason to suppose that the grantor 
king Siyaka of both the grants belonged to the famous Paramara line of 
Malva. Both the grants contain the Garuda symbol exactly in the 
same form as is usually found in Paramara inscriptions. The characters 
used in them are also similar. There cannot be the least doubt that the 
king Siyaka of the Ahmedabad grant was the Paramara ruler of the same 
name, who was father of Vakpati Munja as the name Kanhapaika of the 
ddpaka of this grant is also found in the grant of V. S. 1031 of the 
Paramara king Vakpati Munja. 1 


The names of the father and grand-father of Siyaka given in the 
Harasola grant are Vairisimha and Bappaiparaja. The geneology of the 
Paramara rulers of Malva from the founder king Upendra to the well- 
known king Bhoja is usually given thus.— 

Upendra (or Kr§riaraja) 

Vairisimha I 
1 

Siyaka I (V S. 1005). 

Vakpati I 

1 

Vairisimha II 

f 

Siyaka II (V, S. 1026). 


Vakpati II (Munja) iV. S. 1031). Sindhuraja 

1 

Bhoja 

Now if we suppose that Bappaiparaja in the Harasola grant is the 
engraver’s mistake for Bappauparaja-(Bappa Uparaja) Uparaja being an 
equivalent of Upendra, the Siyaka thax-e can be said to be the third ruler 
in the ganaoiogy. For it is difficult to suppose that Iparaja (Bappa 
Iparaja) was the name of a king. The reading Bappauparaja again does 
not violate the metre. 


If this supposition is correct a very important point in the geneology 
of the Paramaras of Malva presents itself before us. We have shown 
above that the Siyaka of the Ahmedabad grant of V.S. 1026 is unques- 
tionably the father of Vakpati Munja, and we have now supposed thafr 


1. Ind, AftU Vol« VI, p, 51, 
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Siyaka of the grant of Y.S. 1005 was the grandson of the founder of the 
line. If the usually given geneology is thought to be correct we have to 
accommodate in the short space of 21 years between the dates of the two 
Siya&s viz. V.3. 1G05 and 1026, the reigns of at least two rulers VakpaM 
and Vairisimha, who succeeded their predecessors as direct descendants, 
which is obviously impossible. We are, therefore, forced to conclude that 
the two Siyakas of the two grants are identical and that the names of the 
three rulers Siyaka, Yakpafei and Yairisimha are wrongly repeated in 
certain later records perhaps to give an ancient nature to the geneology. In 
fact the Nagpur pro. Cash 1 and even the poem Navasahasankacarita 2 of 
Parimala do not repeat these names in the geneology given by them. 
The description, moreover, given of these rulers e g, in the Udayapur 
prasasti 3 is so formal as to create a strong suspicion about their existence. 

The earliest date for Siyaka obtained by one of these grants is 
Y.S, 1005 and the latest one is Y.S, 1029 as known from *DhanapaIa*a 
Paiyalacchi Kosa wherein in Y. 276 it is stated that Dhanapala prepared 
the work in Y.S. 1029 when Manyakheta was looted by the king of Malva. , 
Wa know from the 12th versa of the U day pur prasasti that this king of 
Maiva was no other than Siyaka as it is stated there that Siyaka 
took away the wealth of king Khotfeiga of Manyakheta, The earliest 
known date of Siyaka’s successor Yakpati is V.S. 1031. Siyaka 
therefore, must have ruled from about Y.S. 1000 to Y.S. 1030. Hence 
Upendra or Kr$naraja, the first king of the family and grandfather of 
Siyaka, must have begun to rule from about Y.S. 950. 

The two sovereigns Amoghavars?a and Akalavar^a mentioned in the 
Harasola grant are most probably the powerful Ra$trakuta sovereigns of 
Manyakheta whose grants are known from 851 to 911 A.D. 4 Nothing is 
said in the record as to the relation they bore with the family of Siyaka. 
It seems that^the words immediately following the genitive case ending in 
the word Narendrapadanam in 1 5 and expressive of that relation were 
again through mistake left to be engraved. It seems that the founder 
of the Paramara family drew his authority from the Ra§trakuta sove- 
reign Akalavarga. The name of the Ra§trakuta sovereign to whom 
Siyaka himself owed his allegiance is not given. But seeing the disorderly 
condition of the*Manyakbeta court after the reign of Indra III he seems 
to have almost given up his subordinate position as is seen from his two 
epithets Mahamandalikaeu daman! and Maharajadhirajapati. 

No details are given in the Harasola grants about the king Yogaraja 
who was defeated by* Siyaka immediately before the month Magha of V.S* 


1. Epi, Ind . Yol, II p. 182, 

2. Ind, Ant, Vol. XXXVI, 

3. Epi, Ind . Yob I p. 233. 

*4« Bombay Gazetteer, History of Gujarat p, 221, 
39 
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1005. The record says that Siyaka had encamped on the banks of th@ 
Mabi on his return from a successful expedition against Yogaraj a. This 
leads us to infer that Yogaraj a*s kingdom was to the west of the. river 
Mahi since Siyaka must have been going back in the eastern direction 
towards his kingdom in Maiva. Yogaraja’s kingdom may probably have 
been that of the Oav&as of Anahilvad. There was a king named 
Yogaraja 1 who succeeded Vanaraja in that family but he reigned in about 
806 to 841 A.D. Our Yogaraj a, therefore, cannot be identified with him* 
It is just possible that the last ruler of the Gavda family who was the 
son of Ghaghada 2 but whose name we do not know and v^ho is supposed 
to have been reigning in about 937-961 A.D. was the Yogaraja in 
question. If he was a king, hitherto unknown, of the Oavda family of 
Anahilapatana, which according to tradition was subordinate to the kings 
of Kanauj — most probably the Pratiharas — it is but natural that Siyaka, 
a feudatory; of the Daecan Rastrakutas, who, it is well known, were 
constantly at war wich the Pratiharas, had invaded his territory and 
defeated him. 

There was a Gaulukya king named Avanivarman, 3 also called Yoga, 
who was reigning in Una in the south of Kathiawar in V,S. 956, 
as a feudatory of Mahendrapala, the Pratihara sovereign of Kanauja. 
Yogaraja of the Harasola grant can be suggested to be this king but his 
date is rather early for our Yogaraja. 

A king of Khetaka Mandala is mentioned in the Harasola grant. 
Rut unfortunately neither his name nor that of the family which he 
belonged to is given. He seems to be a subordinate chief of Siyaka. 
Prom the Kapadvanj 4 grant of S, 832 (A.D, 910) we know that Prac- 
anda of the Brahmavak family had gained the principality of Khetaka 
Mandala by the favour of the Ragtrakuta sovereign Akalavarga and was 
ruling at Hargapura, modern Harasola, where on8 of our grants was 
discovered. The ruler of Khetaka Mandala, who was contemporary of 
Siyaka was probably the successor of this Praeanda. From our Harasola 
grant and this Kapadvanj grant it seems that the Ragtrakuta sovereign 
Akalavarga had allotted certain portions of his territories in Gujarat to 
his nobles who would check the attacks of the Pratihara enemies. The 
Brahmavak family and the Paramara family first equally owed allegi- 
ance to the Ragfctrakuta sovereign. But the Paramara family seems to 
have slowly acquired greatness and Siyaka seems to have made the^family 
of Praeanda directly subordinate to him though he himself acknowledged 
nominally the power of the Ragtrakutas. After the rise of the power of 
the Gaulukya king Mularaja of Anahilapatana, who must have driven 

1. ibidt p. 153. 

*2. ibid, p. 154. 

3. Epi. Inch Vol, IX, p, 166, 

4. History of Gujarat p, 129. 
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the Paramaras towards Malva this family of Kbetaka Mandala lost its 
existence. 

No records of the Ragtrakutas were found in Gujarat bearing dates 
later than A. D. 914. Our Harasola grant, though it does not give 
the name of the Ragtrakuta king contemporary of Slyaka shows that 
they had continued to hold a nominal sway at least over the province 
and the following remarks of the author of the Bombay Gazetteer Vol. I, 
Part I, p. 131 seem to be correct, “ Though no materials remain for 
fixing how long after A.D. 914 Gujarat belonged to the Manyakhefea Rag- 
trakiitas, they probably continued to hold it till their destruction in 
Saka, 894, (A.D. 972) by the western Galukya King Taiiapa 

The new items of information furnished by these two grants can 
now be thus enumerated. 

11) They are the earliest grants so for discovered of the Paramara 
family of Malva. 

12} They show that at least a part of Gujarat was under the 
power of the Paramaras before the Gaulukyas of Anahiiapatana esta- 
blished their power throughout the province. 

(3) The Paramaras were originally the feudatories of the Ragtra- 
kutas of the Deccan. 

(4) The Harasola grant shows that the Ragtrakutas continued to 
hold some sway over Gujarat. 

(5) The revised genealogy of the Paramaras from the first member 
to Bhoja is thus. 1 

Upendra (Krgparaja) 

Vairisimha 

I 

Siyaka Y. S. 1005, 1026, 1029. 


Yakpafci, Munja 
V. S. 1031, 1036, 


Sindhuraja 

Bhoja V. S. 1076, 1078, etc. 


(6) Siyaka ruled from about Y. S. 1,000 to V. S. 1030. The 
founder of the family, Upendra, therefore, began his rule from about V.S. 
950. 

(7) Khetaka Mandala (modern Kaira District) was a separate 

principality ruled over by a king of the Rrahmavaka family who acknow- 
ledged the power of Siyaka. „ 

X. I find that Mr. O. V. Vaidya arrives independently at the same conclusion in 
(Mb kietory ol mediaeval Hindu India Voi, II, Chapter on the Paramaras of Malva, 
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(8) Yogaraja who was defeated by Siyaka was probably a Cavds. 
king of Anahilapatanta. 

<9) The grant of Y. S. 1005 contains the earliest mantiop of the 
JSagara Brahmanas. 

(10) From the ©spressicn Mag ha Yadi SO in the first grant we find 
that the month was Amanta even then as now in Gujarat, 



* “ EMPIRE OF DELHI IN EARLY MIDDLE AGES • 
ORGANISATION OF THE CENTRAL GOYERNMENT.” 

BY 

PROF. MOHAMMED HABIB, b.a., toxos). M.B.A.s . ALIGARH. 

[The few scholars who have written with a first hand knowledge of the 
original authorities on 'mediaeval India have confined their attention almost 
exclusively to the administrative system of the Moghuls. The present 
article, so far as I am aware, is the first attempt to describe the governmental 
organisation cf the first Empire ( 1200 — 1895). It is based on an analysis 
of the Persian texts surviving to us from the period, specially th * ‘ Tabaqat - 
i-Nasam * of Mmhajus Siraj. Jurjani , the * TanJch-z-Feros Shahi ‘ of Ziaudd 
in Burni, the later history of me same name by Shams Siraj A fit, and the 
1 Shazatnul Futuh \ 5 Aijaz-i Khusrawi 9 and the ‘ Masnawis 9 of Amir 
Khusrau. I have been content to state my conclusions , without troubling 
the reader with the process of reasoning by tohich those conclusions have 
been reached ; nor have I considered it necessary to refer to the authorities 
at every step}. 


The Emperor. 


I. The working of an autocratic system depends on the personality 
of the autocrat and the administration of the First 
Empire was no exception to the general law. 
Nevertheless the position of the Emperor-Sultans of Delhi was unique in 
the history of our land. It was a position of many weaknesses and great 
strength. 


No immemorial tradition hallowed the prestige of the Imperial family, 
Baber and his descendants could point back to a line of crowned heads 
that receded and disappeared in the poetic fables of a pro-historic age. 
But such pride was not possible for our pre-Moghul Emperors, They 
had sprung from the people who threatened to absorb them back again. 
Some of them were men of humble origin ; others were middle eiass men 
who had risen to the top through sheer force of genius, like Alauddin 
Khilji, or through the slow gradations of office, like Ghiazuddin Tughlak 
and his son, and tbeir sole claim to the crown lay in their power to defend 
it against all pretenders. Contemporary historians are significantly 
silent about the earlier history of the Khtiliis and the Toghlaks. This 
need not surprise us. The truth would have been too unpalatable to their 
royal patrons. The Imperial throne was a competitive post ; every one 
could aspire for it, at the risk of his neck if he failed ; it had not become 
the monopoly of a particular dynasty. Public opinion regarded monarchy 
as a desirable institution, but had not yet been deceived into thinking it 
an inevitable part of the cosmic order. 
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Tboogn Muslim kings have been ruling in various countries for the 
last thirteen- hundred years, to the shariat monarchy 
^ as aiwa 5 TS remained a non-legal institution. The 
succession. result was curious. In the first place all distinction 

between the king de facto and the king de jure was 
lost. The Emperor for the time being could claim against bis opponents 
all the powers that the shariat allows an sleeted governor against rebels ; 
but a successful rebel, even if he ascended the throne over the body of his 
murdered predecessor, like the great Alauddin, could claim the same 
privileges against his enemies. Monarchy de facto was all that mattered ; 
strictly speaking Muslim law knew as little of rebels as it knew of kings 
and in the eyes of the sharzat the position of the king was more precarious 
than the 30b of the humblest government employee. Secondly, no definite 
law could be evolved for the devolution of the crown. Primogeniture is a 
principle unknown to Muslim law, and the Emperor’s eldest son had no 
more right tb his office than the youngest. The law of private succession 
which divides the property of the deceased father equally among his 
living sons could not be applied. The stats was not recognised as the 
property of the king ; and in any case the programme of dividing and 
subdividing the empire inseach generation was too impracticable to be 
thought of. The consequence was the interminable wars of succession 
with which students of Indian history are only too painfully familiar. 
The warrior’s sword was called upon to solve the problem which the 
jurist’s pen had left in perplexity and doubt. 

Monarchy as an institution was still in its cartilage and such rules as 
Rules of Custom it were the result of newly established cus- 

toms and public opinion. The Grown, it was expected, 
would be confined to the members of the royal family as had been the 
custom of the Persian House of Sassan. But in mediaeval India the prin- 
ciple had an unexpected result. Instead of helping a particular dynasty to 
monopolise the empire, it incited rebels to exterminate the royal family 
root and branch. When Alauddin came to the throne, he suppressed the 
family of Balban, and, later on, Malik Kafur and Khusrau Khan between 
themselves managed to ex- terminate the extremely prolific house of the 
Khiljis, The ceremony of vowing allegiance ibaiyai) had survived from 
the Ommayyad Caliphs; but when a royal dynasty altogether dis- 
appeared, the nobles were expected to elect its successor from amongst 
themselves through a formal or informal election, and the new family 
occupied the same position as the old. Public opinion did not expect 
that the laws of private morality would be respected by the members of 
the royal family in their dealings with each other. The 

“ Affeofcions dear and all the chanties 
“ Of father, son and brother n 
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war© considered sentiments highly dangerous for kings, who often proved 
themselves even worse than the public wished them to be. Tne absence 
of a definite law of succession could lead to no other result. 

The Imperial throne was no sinecure. Dangers beset It on every 
side. The Emperor had to live in an atmosphere of 
Emperor 01 perpetual suspicion and distrust. He had to beware 
of his own sons and brothers, of his most loyal 
officers and his most favoured wife. The assassin’s dagger, an unending 
series of palace intrigues, the constant necessity of keeping his sword 
sharp and his reputation green and the ever-present fear that the 
nobles may be hatching a disloyal plot kept his energies on the alert* 
Nevertheless his position, if he happened to ba a man of talents, was 
impregnable. The ordinary citizen regarded the occupant of the throne 
as the “ Shadow of God * on earth, After several centuries of disorder 
and internecine strife a unified administration had been established over 
the country. The Emperor appeared, and in fact was, the great bulwark 
of the people against civil war ; in time of danger all men of sober 
sense rallied to his side ; it was not to their advantage to have the 
crown put into commission among rebels whose personal ambition was 
as obvious as their lack of principles. An autocrat of unbounded 
energies was needed to keep the forces of anarchy in check ; the one 
great virtue the subjects admired in their ruler was strength ; the one 
fault they could never forgive him was weakness. It was not a time 
for le roi faineant . Weak-knsed princes were kicked off the throne with 
surprising facility. In the two centuries between the conquest of Delhi 
by Kutuhuddin and the death of Feroz Shah Tughlak, less than a score 
of years fell to the lot of inefficient kings. But the power of the strong 
monarch knew of no limits except the patience of his not over- suffering 
people. The shariat having left him an out-law could not step in to 
put a legal check to his authority. After the Khilji revolution the 
nobles were terrorised* and they bowed to the throne in abject submis- 
sion. In all political matters the will of the Emperor-Sultan was 
supreme ; it over-rode the principles of Muslim law as well as the 
ancient administrative traditions of the country. And these enormous 
powers he was expected to use for his own personal benefit and for the 
welfare of the generality of his subjects ( Kkalq-i-Ehuda .) 


The administrative duties of the Emperor were as multifarious as 
the necessities of the stats. He was the supreme 
Administrative legislator as well as the highest court of appeal. He 

Emperor. led military campaigns in person or else direoted 

them from the capital. Ha supervised the workin 
of a far-flung but tolerably efficient spy- system that kept him 
informed of the 1 good and bad doings of the people". He controlled 
the markets and attempted to regulate the prices of the necessaries 
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of life. Ha kept* a jealous eye on the governors and the higher nobility 
and heard the complaints of his subjects against the officers of the 
government. He was expected to combat famines with all the resources 
at his disposal and to distribute the income of his state withr an 
unstinted bounty among the poor. Duties of quite a different kind were 
also thrown on his shoulders. Men of science and letters expected him to 
act as their patron and presiding genius and to grant them ' governorships 
and offices * in recognition of their work. Poets brought qasidas written 
in his honour and travellers expected a hospitable reception at his hands in 
return for their information and their tales. Curious as it may seem, the 
fact hi nevertheless, true, that mediaeval governments interfered more with 
fibs life of the people than any government is likely to do to* day. Inqui- 
ries were made into the income and expenditure of all persons who were 
unfortunate enough to attract the attention of the administration , ‘ spies 
and reporters ’ poked their noses into every one’s private affairs, and a 
futile attempt* was made to keep people on the path of righteousness 
through a system of * warnings and punishments’. Over this extensive 
machinery the Emperor presided with watchful care ; his eye was every- 
where ; nothing important could be done without his orders; and the fear 
that the system of autocracy may fall into other people’s hands kept him 
perpetually awake. 


II. There is a strong family likeness in the administrative machinery 

, , of all autocratic states, and a detailed examination will 
Tiss Imperial 

Council. reveal many resemblances between the government of 

the Roman Emperors and the Sultans of Delhi. But 
the immediate model for the Indo-Muslim system were the monarchies of 
Persia, which in their turn had been very deeply influenced by Roman 
conceptions of government and law. Ziauddin Barni remarks that Balban 
organised his court after the manner of Kings of Ajam, and this is certainly 
true so far as the structure of the central government is concerned. The 
Imperial Council and the Imperial Court, the Four Ministries, the details 
of business procedure and almost all technical terms were imported bodily 
from Persia, though the necessities of the new state soon invested them 
with different functions and different meanings, 


The Emperor- Sultan was the final executive authority for all state- 
affairs. But the time-honoured custom was to call a Council ( Majlis-i - 
Am) of the highest officers for discussidg the more important problems. 
The Council was consultative merely ; it had no constitutional or legal 
powers ; its meetings were secret ; the Emperor could call whom- 
soever he liked and could overrule the most decided opinions 
of the Council. Nevertheless it was a thing of reality and not a sham. 
There is wisdom in discussion, and the Emperor saw the obvious 
necessity of consulting officers grown grey in the service of the 
government. On them he depended for the actual carrying out of his 
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orders ; their silent and negative votes would turn his firm%n into a dead 
letter. Their unanimous agreement strengthened his position and their 
unanimous opposition was sure to make him pause, The officers insisted 
on being consulted and it was difficult and dangerous to deny their request, 
A monarch who did not care to explain his policy was naturally regarded 
with suspicion. The proceedings of Imperial Council have survived to us 
In detail and make a very Interesting study. Discussions wore carried on 
in a high-flown and courteous language. First the Emperor explained 
the question in a brief speech, and after giving hla own views, if 
he had any, asked for the opinion of the Council. Every one addressed 
the Emperor. Both parties made repeated professions of their good faith 
and threw extremely vague and indirect hints at the deplorable folly, if 
not the treason, of their opponents. The Emperor ended by announcing 
his decision and the reasons that had led him to it, and praised all his 
officers for their devoted loyality.* 

9 III, — The Imperial Court { Majhsi-Am , Bar i-Am) was an institution 
radically different from the Council. It was a public assembly and not a 
confidential or consultative meeting. The Emperor sat on the throne, a 
large high-backed chair with a red canopy 1 2 above it. Behind him 
was stationed a body guard of slaves with drawn swords, and in front of 
him the noble stood stood respectfully in a semicircle with folded hands. 
The privilege of sitting in the Emperor’s presence was rarely granted to 
even the highest officers. A number of chamberlains {hajibs) maintained 
law and order within the assembly, while the Mayor of the Palaca (Naib 
Amir -i- ha jib), one of the greatest imperial officers, stood near the Emperor 
amongst the ministers. Every attempt was made to impress the public 
with the Emperor’s greatness and magnificence. The ceremonies of the 
Court were humiliating and servile. Prostration (sijdah) was necessary 
for every one presenting himself before the throne. Nevertheless, except 
on special occasions, the Court was a business assembly. Access to the 
Emperor was a matter of right — a right freely accorded to even she 
humblest and the meanest subject ; and a great part of the Imperial 
prestige was due to the fact that every one could, with more or 
less trouble, lay his complaints before the monarch in person. The 

1. What Is oalleled Majhs i Aish (Pleasure- Party or sometimes simply the 
Sultan’s majlk must not be confused with Imperial Gaunail {Majtie-i-Khas)* The 
former was a social gathering of the Emperor’s courtiers for drinking, dancing and 
music, to which his ministers maj, or may not, be invited* It had no political 
significance. 

2. The red canopy was regarded as the most important of all royal symbols. 
Highly favoured subjects or feudatory rajas were permitted to use a canopy, but of a 
different colour, as au extraordinary privilege. Thus Raja Rama Deo of Deogir wa* 
given the title of Uai Bay-an, (Raja of the Rajas, and invested with a green oanopy by 
Alauddm Khilji in recognition of his position as the second highest dignitary of the 
Empire. 


40 
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programme of the day’s work was drawn up beforehand and people 
desiring an audience had to apply in time. Ho one was allowed to come 
to the Emperor empty-handed ; nobiss were expected to bring presents of 
value, but for ordinary folk anything — an old prayer carpet, a piafce of 
mangoes, a qaszda in the emperor’s praise — was enough *! Bismzllah I 
Bismillah !” {In the name of God) the hajibs cried when the petitioner 
entered the main door and bowed to the ground ; but if he was a non- 
Muslim, they varied their cry and said ’ Hadakallah * (May God lead thee 
aright.l The petitioner offered his present to the emperor who received it 
with mechnical praise. Then a quick inquiry was made into his business ; 
qazieSi pandzts t ministers and clerks were all present to give the informa- 
tion necessary and to taka down the imperial order. The petitioner on 
being dismissed came out of another door and was paid the value of his 
present in cash. Every species of public business was transacted in the 
Imperial C*urt. People with a grievance came there to have their petitions 
beard. Appeals from the qazz’s court were brought before the Emperor, 
who, whenever necessary, personally examined the witnesses. In criminal 
cases the judgment be delivered was enforced then and there by a number 
of jallads (executioners and torturers) always present in the precinct- 
Our ancestors, rightly or wrongly, preferred the law’s miscarriage to its 
delays. Here also came the governors and other provincial officers 
to present themselves formally before the emperor, though detailed 
inquiries into provincial administration and accounts were relegated to 
the various ministers concerned. The sittings of the court were long and 
tiresome, and must have been as taxing to the emperor as to his officers. 

IY. Under the supervising and directing eye of the emperor, the 
business of the state was divided among the four 
The [our Ministries, traditional ministries — Revenue (Divan-i-Wizarat) t 
War (Divan-i-Arz), Local Government (Divan- i- 
Insha ), and Markets ( Divan -z-Riyasat ), The division was nob quite 
logical, but Persian custom permitted four ministries only and the 
number was adhered to. The Minister of Eevenue, generally known as 
the Wazir , took precedence over his colleagues. But they were not his 
subordinates ; there was no corporate responsibility and every minister 
took his orders from the emperor direct. The relation of the ministers 
with each other and to the emperor is well summoned up in the advice 
given by Bughra Khan of Lakhnauti to his son Kai Kubad, “ Select four 
wise and experienced men from amongst your officers and consider them 
the four pillars of your government. Place all public affairs in their 
handB. Entrust one of them with the Divan- i- Wizarat (Revenue) and 
raise his status above others. Give the Divan-i-Riyasat to the second 
ahd believe in his words and advice. To the third assignee the Divan* i- 
Arz and ask him to look after the management of the army. Give the 
Divan-i'Insha to the fourth and leave him to reply to the petitions of the* 
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provincial governors and officers according to his beet knowledge and 
judgment. Keep all the four equally near to yourself and make them 
your advisers in all political affairs, of widen tney know the difficulties 
and dangers. Do not throw the business of the government into dis- 
order by entrusting every thing to one man. Do not let any one of your 
ministers or your courtiers have too much influence over yourself or the 
administration. .Further, every scheme you may have thought of, and 
every order you pass concerning the business of any of the ministries, and 
all confidential secrets of she state must be (discussed) in the presence of 
all the four ministers. Though the position of the Wasir is higher than the 
position of other ministers, it will not be prudent for you to favour any 
of the four pillars of your kingdom to such an extent as to wound the 
feelings of others and alienate their hearts.” The personal relation of the 
emperor with his ministers were not as a rule very intimate. Generations 
before Nizamuddin Tusi drew attention to the fact in his Siyamt Namah f 
a strict line had been drawn between the king’s courtiers and favourites 
(nadim) and his ministers {naibs)> The minister was not in Oriental 
monarchies expected to play the * fool ’ or to go out of his way to please 
the king. This was the courtier’s look out , and courtiers were not 
allowed to meddle in state-affairs. The minister was essentially a servant 
of the state ; his relation with his master was primarily a business relation. 

The Minister of Bevenua (Naib- z-Divani- Wizarat) , in addition to 
his duties as the Emperor’s first adviser, supervised 
The Ministry the woiking the Divan or Revenue Office. Though 

of Revenue. Oriental empires were never the merely 1 tax- collecting 

institutions * that Sir Henry Maine imagined them 
to be, yet the collection of revenue was the most delicate as well as the- 
most important function of government. On that everything else depend- 
ed. The work had to be undertaken under conditions of extraordinary 
difficulty and the Wasir had to be a man of first rate business talents. 
It was his duty, somehow or other, to provide the money required for 
the expenses of the administration. He kept an eye on the local gover- 
nors and their accounts. He cheeked the figures sent by various officers 
and got out from them every jital they had received from the people. 
He had to be cautious and stern, a master of general principles as well as 
details, in order to keep the servants of the Revenue Office in check. 

The land tax was, of course, the principal source of revenue. At first 
no machinery existed for its collection. The government of the Slave 
Kings was too weak to establish anything like a regular local government 
over the country ; and for want of any officer of its own the Revenue Office 
had to arrange with the rd/as, rawats f caudharies and mugaddams (head- 
man), or whatever pre-existing authority a locality may have had, tor 
the collection of the revenue due, A deed (Kkat) was taken from them 
and they were expeoted to collect the tax for the state and deduct from 
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a commission for their work. The plan did not succeed. The rajas and 
head-men considered themselves lords of the soil. They kept armed 
detainers, made war on each other and ignored and insulted the revenue 
officers. The military arm of the state was too weak to enforce* the 
contract made, and if we are to believe the evidence of Alauddin Khilji, 
non-payment of taxes was the general rule, 


The power of the village head-men was overthrown by Alauddin 
Khilji and the work of collecting the land-tax was entrusted to amils 
(tax-collectors) appointed and dismissed by the Revenue Office. The 
Home Provinces of the Empire — Oudh, the Doab, Eastern Punjab, 
Northern Rajputana, and Gajarat — were measured under the direction of 
Yusuf Qa-ani and the records were kept for permanent reference. During 
the reigns of the Khiljis and the Taghlaks the procedure seams to have 
been as follows. A record of the arable land in every village was kept by 
the village ^Taiwan who sent direct to the Central Revenue Office an 
account of the tax in cash or kind paid for every plot of land. The 
^Revenue Office also received from the amils an account of the 
revenue they had collected and from the governors of the Maqta 
(province) a statement of his gross receipts and expenditure. The 
three accounts were then compared and any money embezzled 
by the revenue officers was realised by 1 * * * 5 kicks and blows,’ and the 
excruciating torture of the * pincers and the rack’. All tax collected 
{mahsue) went first to the local treasury which deducted the expenses of 
administration and sent the remainder (fawazil) to the Imperial treasury. 
Alauddin and Yusuf Qa-aui did not care to classify arable lands as Todar 
Mall did afterwards, and were content to take a fixed proportion of 
whatever the land produced every year. The state-share demanded from 
the farmers of the Doab is stated by Ziauddin Burni to have been one- 
half — whether of the gross or the net produce, he does not say. The 
inevitable result of such a procedure was the impossibility of a budget. 
The state could not estimate before- hand what it was going to get ; its 
expenses were fixed but its income kept fluctuating ; every thing depended 
on the harvest. The Emperor-Sultans relied on their hoarded gold to 
make up the deficit in unfortunate years. 


The Minister of War USlalb-l-A rz- Mumattk, Ariz-l-Mumallk *) is 
not to be confused with the Commander- in- Chief. 
There was no Oommander-in-Ohief in mediaeval 
India ; the office would have been too dangerous for 
the monarchy. The commander of every campaign was appointed for the 


The Ministry 
of War. 


1, Translated by Elliot as Muster-Master G-eaeral. He is the predecessor of 

the ‘Bakhsi* of the Moghul Empire, The translation of ‘Mir-Ara’as Minister of Peti- 

tionary Biochman and Dr. V, A. Smith is one of the oddities of modern scholarship* 

Arz‘ here maans review, not petition. Later on the Emperors themselves undertook, 

some of the duties of the Minister of War, 
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occasion. Tbe Minister of War was generally an officer of distinction, 
but he was not necessarily the most eminent soldier of the day. Organi- 
sing capacity was required of him rather than generalship, though he had 
to be fairly well acquainted with military affairs. Once a year the 
Minister reviewed every horseman and foot in the army. The horse and 
arms were carefully examined and the payment of the salary was condi- 
tional on their being passed as fit : failure to come out successful meant 
dismissal. The price of the horse, and probably of the arms also, was 
paid by the state. The time-honoured fraud was to bring horses employed 
for private or business purposes to the review and obtain their price # rom 
the state. The practice of branding 1 did not wholly remove the evil. In 
mediaeval warfare infantry counted for very little ; it could not withstand 
a cavalry attack and was not sufficiently mooile. An efficient horseman 
usually had two horses ; a cavalier with one horse only was looked upon 
as a lame man. If the horse was killed or died without any negligence on 
the part of the man, a new horse was supplied at the cost of the state. 
All salaries were paid by the Ministry in cash. Revenues and lands were 
rarely assigned for military service till the reign of Firoz Shah. The 
whole army, whether stationed at the Gapital or the provinces, was 
directly under the command of tbe central power. 

In time of peace the Minister of War reviewed the men once a year, 
for which they bad to come to Delhi, and looked after the general busi- 
ness of the army. In time of war two further duties also usually devolv- 
ed on him-— the organisation of the commissariat and the collection of 
spoils. The first must have been extremely difficult considering tbe extent 
of the country, tbe far-flung military schemes of the Emperor and the 
general custom of not permitting the army to live cn the country-side. 
As a rule the price of food-stuff's and other necessaries was fixed by the 
Ministry, and mahdjanas and sahukars were directed to provide all requi- 
sites before hand on the route of the campaign. The question of spoils 
was a perplexing one. The shariat had allotted four-fifths of the spoils 
to the army and one-fifth to the state ; but adherence to such 
a rule would have meant the distribution of tbe gold of the temples 
plundered from the time of Mahmud to Alauddin among the men, leaving 
the Emperor precious little for his pains. It was consequently 
ignored, inspite of the protests of the qazis . But it must be remembered 
that the earliest armies of Islam received no pay ; they fought for the 
faith and the spoils of war was all that they got. The shariat rule 
regarding their rights was essentially inapplicable to men who were paid 
for fighting and drew their salaries in time of peace. 

1 Branding {dagh) is popularly believed to have been an invention of SherShah* 
This is Inoorreot. It is mentioned by Burni in his account of Alauddin’s reforma* but 
was probably an old oustom even then. We find a reference to it in qasidas of the time 
of Mahmud of Ghazuin. All branded horses belonged to the state though they were 
in the possession of the horsemen ; 
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The daisies of ishs Minister of Lseal Government (Naib-i-Divan-i 
Insha) were of an extremely delicate nature, Tact 
^Government. 0 ** was *»ke onQ great quality he needed. He had to 
convey the wishes of the Emperor to the governors 
and local officers, and place their petitions before the Emperor. He had 
to be the master of a pliable and courtly style ; plain speech was not the 
fashion of the day, and the officers had to be kept in hand by vague 
threats, assumed indifference, illusory promises of reward or whatever 
political move the occasion required. He was the usual channel for all 
correspondence between the central and local government, though questions 
referring the particular ministries were sent to them direct. There was 
plenty of red tape : everything was docketted and classified ; and all legal 
forms, bewildering to the uninitiated, had to be carefully kept in view. 
All government appointments ware matters o? contract and negotiation ; 
after an agreement had been reached, a desd was drawn up specifying the 
duties of both parties : it was signed and sealed by the Emperor and the 
officer concerned, and then deposited among the state documents for future 
reference. Most Ministers of Local Government are said to have been 
‘men of letters’ and so were many of their secretaries and clerks ; but what 
they really required and possessed was literature as applied to diplomatic 
life. 


Our mediaeval ancestors had a great horror of shop-keepers, who were 
accused of profiteering and it was the business of the 
^Markets?* Minister of the Markets tNaib-i Divan- i Eiyasat) to 
keep them in check. When Alauddin promulgated his 
economic regulations, the Minister of the Market had to supervise the 
work; and Yakub Nazir, whom he selected for the post, possession ail the 
virtues required of him to perfection. He was rough, harsh, hard-hearted, 
strict, incorruptible and well- versed in the ways and methods of the Delhi 
under- world. ‘A scolding tongue and an itching palm must not go 
together *, 1 says a mediaeval proverb, ?and the minister had certainly 
great opportunities of dishonest gains if he was unconscientious enough 
to connive at infractions of the law and leave his duties unperformed. 
Apart from the land- revenue, most of the other taxes were collected by 
him. All tavern-keepers were registered and taxed by the Ministry of 
the Markets ; it levied the octroi duties from commodities brought to the 
towns and supervised the weights and measures kept by the shop-keepers. 
All special licenses were under its supervision, and it had to see that the 
inhabitants of the town were duly supplied with all the requirements of 
life. ‘Fair’ and not ‘competitive’ prices were the ideal of the day, and in 
time of famine or panic the minister intervened without hesitation and 
fixe$i the price of corn and eatables. All the business of the cities was 
under the control of the ministry*; and the happiness of the citizens very 


1, Bazaban-i daraz aast fa kotah fcayad kardh 
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largely depended on the efficiency with which the minister performed his 
work. 


A*n extraordinary office, the Regency iNiabat-i Malic) was sometimes 
The Regent, created, either owing to the minority of the monarch or 

to show the confidence of the Emperor in the person 
entrusted with the office. The Regent stood in the Emperor’s place ; he 
was above the ministers and was not a minister himself. Considering the 
circumstances of the time, the office was a danger both to the holder of it 
as well as to the state. The high position of the regent provoked the 
envy of the other officers and incited the regent to aspire for the Crown 
that seemed to be within the reach of his arms. 

Such, broadly, was the plan on which the ministries were organised. 
But much depended on the executive orders of the emperor and character 
of the ministers. The confidence of the emperor may entrust an able 
Wazir with the powers of a Regent as happened with the elder Khan-i- 
Jaban Maqbui in the reign of Faroz Tughlak, while an active and energetic 
emperor like Mohammad-bin-Tughlak was apt to treat his ministers as 
head-clerks or as executive officers whose only business was to carry out 
the orders given. The procedure also kept changing from age to age and 
duties were taken from one ministry and assigned to another, 

V. In addition to the ministries were a number of 4 departments * 
( masnad , imarat ), which were, or ought to have been t 
non-political, and occupied a lower status than the 
ministries. The chief of these was the Department of Justice presided 
over by the Head Qazi ( Sadrus Sudur ) of Delhi. Every large city had 
its separate qazi and most of the smaller towns also. Special qazis were 
appointed for the army under the direct control of the Qazi-z-Lashkar, 
The first duty of the qazis was to settle disputes between the Mus&lmans 
according to the rules of the shariat , but other functions were also 
assigned to them. They were expected to act as * justices of the peace * 
and to settle patty quarrels in which both Hindus and Musalmans may 
be concerned. Appeals lay from the local qazi to the Head Qazi of 
Delhi and from him to the Emperor. But making an appeal was an 
extraordinary procedure, and was not allowed except in cases where 
there was an obvious miscarriage of justice. The qazi heard both parties 
and their witnesses and gave his decision then and there. No lawyers 
appeared to argue points of law before him. Unlike other officers the 
qazis were generally appointed for life. 


Departments. 


Much bitterness was aroused by some controversies connected with 
the administration of the law. The qazis naturaly tried to make themselves 
independent of the government, and as interpreters of the shariat they 
could make out a good prima facie case for themselves. The autonomy 
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of the modern high courts has lad to much that is good and to nothing 
that is harmful. Bat mediaeval conditions were different. Muslim law 
was regarded as a code unchanging and unchangeable ; and unlike 
modern states, which are professedly law-making institutions, the 
government of mediaeval India could only control the law by controlling 
its interpretation. So the qazis have to be subdued. Here, as elsewhere, 
the machinery of autocracy owed much to Alauddin Khilji. On the 
death of Sadruddin Arif, the Head Qazi of Delhi, he appointed one of his 
most devoted and unscruplous servants, Hamid of Multan, to the vacant 
post ; and the Multani bachak , as his enemies used to call him, compelled 
his department to work in obedience to the Emperor’s wishes. The 
precedent was followed by later emperors ; the judicial office ceased to 
be a thing which * men of piety and learning 5 could claim as a right ; it 
was a government favour to be granted to those who were sufficiently 
pliable and subservient. Unfortunately the position taken up by the 
qazis more than justified their fate. Eaced with the problems of a new 
country which had never been contemplated by the commentators, they 
refused to be guilty of a rational interpretation and cried for an impracti- 
cable enforcement of the bare letter of the law in direct opposition to 
its intention and spirit. The state did not interfere in cases that involved 
private rights only ; administrative questions did not come within the 
purview of the qazis : consequently the bone of contention was the crimi- 
nal law promulgated by the state. Muslim law, like Roman Law, is very 
undeveloped on the criminal aids. The Quaran gives a few rules but they 
were never elaborated or studied. The ‘ thief ; for instance, is to have his 
(or her) hands cut off — but what is a * thief *? There are series of 
allied crimes, petty lareency, embezzlement, peculation, house-breaking, 
dacoity and highway robbery — in which either forcible possession is taken 
of what belongs to another, or he is fraudulently denied the possession to 
which ha is entitled. Are these crimes to be treated as ‘ theft * and all 
allotted the same punishment ? The qazis had no answer. They pro- 
tested against the meeting out of the maximum punishment to crimes not 
really serious ; but they had nothing positive to put forward and none 
the less claimed that the law of the state had no business to interfere,, 
The Emperor had no alternative but to ride rough- shod over the scruples 
of the qazis . And he did so. 

The law of crime was secular and common to both the communities, 
but our authorities cast little or no light on the decision of cases in which 
Hindu law was involved. They certainly did not come up before the 
qazis ; while Muslim law has been often overriden by customs adopted 
from the Hindus, Hindu law nowhere shows any evidence of that modifi- 
cation it certainly would have undergone, if its enforcement had been 
entrusted to Musalmans. Probably the machinery of the village 
panodyat was still retained for judicial purposes. An appeal, from it & 
decision lay to the provincial governor/- For Hindus as well as Musalmans, 
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the Emperor was the final court; of appeal and Hindu Pandits were 
always present to advise him on questions of Hindu law. 

The two smaller departments that may be mentioned here are the 
* Admiralty [Amir-ul-Bahr) and agriculture (£mir-i~ 

MmiraSfe^^and Empire came into touch with the sea but 

Agrioulfeurel 3 Share was no navy. The duties of the Admiral were 
prosaic and safe. He supervised the boats on the 
Jamna, Ganges and other rivers* regulated the fares of ferries and the 
transit of merchandise up and down the stream. The department of 
Agriculture dealt with the schemes of agricultural improvement which the 
government had almost always in hand. The main effort was concen- 
trated on rendering many barren tracts, that lay in the various parts of 
the country, fertile through better manuring and the excavation of canals. 
Experiments were made to discover if a better system for the rotation 
of crops could be devised : many forests ware cleared and pouch money 
was spent in subsidising farmers and contractors who promised to initiate 
better methods of cultivating the land It is obvious that a government 
drawing the larger part of its revenue from the land could not ignore ' 
improvement, that promised to be so beneficial to the treasury. 

VI. — Mediaeval India is sometimes spoken of as ‘ feudal \ This is an 
absurd blunder and arises from a misconception of 
Burea^acy? tilQ meaning of feudalism and an ignorance of the 
true character of the government of the first Empire. 
Pastoral tribes, when they settle down and take to agriculture, normally 
organise themselves on a feudal plan. The great leader of the horde 
becomes the king of the land ; the chiefs of the tribes become his feuda- 
taries or fiefholders ; and in subordination to them the heads of the families 
or clans assume the position of landlords from whom the tenant or farmer 
gets his land. Now the great feature of such a society is its divided 
allegiance ; the head of the government never comes into direct contact 
with the tiller of the soil but can only command him through a series of 
intermidiaries, each of whom is in a position of semi-independence. A, 
a farmer, holds his land from B, who holds it from C, who holds it from 
D and so on to 2, the king, and it is inevitable that A, B, G and I) 
would be more inclined to follow the chief immediately above them rather 
than the distant and unknown king. Add to it, military service became 
an incidence of land-tenure. A, who held so much land, was bound to 
bring so many men to the army of B, who in turn led them to the army of 
G and so on through the intermediate links to the king. The system was 
ruinous to the agricultural progress of the country as well as to 
the discipline of the army ; persons good at fighting were not likely to 
prove good farmers and vice-versa, while the military orders of! the king 
were not considered binding by the men if their immediate officer, whose 
tenants they were for all times, took it into his head to command them 
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otherwise, AH offices were hereditary ; from the Mug to the lowast'farmer 
every one was succeeded by his eldest son and every thing depended on 
birth. Status, not contract, was the basis of the society. Such in 
general outline was the feudalism of mediaeval Europe, and such ^also 
was the system of mediaeval Eajputs. The Sana of Oitfeor was the o'ver- 
lord of all Baj put clans. All chiefs ware in theory subordinates to him— but 
in theory only. For practical purposes they were independent and fought 
and intrigued according to their own sweet will. The orders of the Ban a 
were not obeyed beyond his own territory. 

of Delhi was in sharp contrast with the ‘ organised 
anarchy’ of the Bajputs, It was a territorial state of 
modern type. The sovereign was supreme over all 
causes. The governors were not heads of feudal tribes 
and clans but servants of the Emperor appointed and dismissed at his 
pleasure, ancttheir offices, far from being hereditary, were not even for 
life. The army was not 1 faaudalised. , The men were enlisted directly 
by the Emperor and paid by him. They vowed him their allegiance and 
knew no other master. All land was owned by the state. There were 
no intermediaries between it and the tenant, who obtained his farm and 
paid its rent to the government direct. It is obvious that while the feud- 
alism of the Bajputs frittered away their energies by a system of divided 
allegiance, the Empire of Delhi concentrated all its resources under the 
direction of a single monarch, who controlled every thing through servants 
dependent on himself. 


The Empire 

The territorial 
state of Delhi. 


This highfcly developed bureaucracy was duly graded and classified 
according to the decimal system. Ten men were placed 
grade. m ch&*ga of a sar-lashkar or sar-khatl , ten sar*khails 

were commanded by one amir, ten amirs, by one malik 
ten malilcs by one Ichcm , and it was desired that there should be at least 
ten khans in the kingdom. Thus a khan= amir- i-iuman ** commander of a 
tuman or a body of 10, 000 ; a malih ~ amir -i- Bazar ah =* commander of 
1,000 ; an amir or amir^i-sadah - commander of 100 ; a sar Jchaii=amiroi 
dah** commander of 10. The term amir was often used to signify all 
officers commanding one hundred men or more, but the sar*Jchail though 
he was sometimes complimented with the title of amtr-i-dah did not count 
as a person of any importance or standing. 

A few words may be added to explain the meaning of the titles and 

the origin of the system of classification. In the history 
Bureaucratic g - _ , 

titles. or Muslim Asia most titles have been subject to a slow 

and gradual degradation ; ana, sultan , khan, malik 
and amir illustrate the unfortunate process. The term amir in modern 
Urdyi means a rich man. In Arabic it signified a ruler , commander s 
supreme governor , the person from whom amr or order originated. The 
Second Caliph, finding the title of 1 Successor to the Successor of the 
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Prophet’ uncomfortably long, invented the designation of "Amirul 
Mcminin’ (Commander of the Faithful). Una kings that rose in A jam 
on the decline of the Abbaside Galliphaie assumed the title of * Amir 9 1 to 
indicate their curious position of legal subordination to, and practical 
independence of, the * Amirul Momintn. 9 When the designation of 
4 sultan 9 was invented for Mahmud of Ghaznin, the word was farther 
degraded to mean not a semi- independent ruler but one of his more 
important officers. The word mahb is also Arable and is used in the 
Quran as equivalent to chief , ruler and king. The pre- Muslim em- 
perors of Persia called themselves jlihhul Muluk (Sing of Kings) and 
the Parthians were designated Mulukut Tatcaif (tribal kings). But 
unlike amir , mahk did not coma Into popular use and constantly main- 
tained a higher dignity. Nowadays a number of famiies, both Hindus 
and Mussalmans, whose ancestors were mahhs ones, have come to use 
the word as a patronym in utter ignorance of its original ^significance : 
The word khan has had even a more troubled history. In India it means 
any Afghan ; in Afghanistan it is applied exclusively to men of some 
standing and distinction , petty princes assume the title in Turklstan,* 
while among the Ottoman Turks is was used an equivalent to Sultan, 
the head of the state. It was originally a Turko-Chinese word and 
meant the great overlord of all Turkish tribes. Kha-an and Qaan were 
both used, kh and q being interchangeable in Turkish. The title of Khaqan 
given by Firdausi to the Emperor of Ghina seams a shortened form of 
Khan- Qa an (Khan of Khans). Ohengiz throughout his career was 
known by no other title but that of Khan and his successors also found 
it the highest designation they could assume. The semi-independent 
princes of Turkistan were known as Khans in the 9th and lOsh centuries 
just as the minor princes of Persia were known as amirs. With the con- 
quest of Turkestan by the Mussalmans, the title of khan came to be given 
to the highest officers of the state, and in that sense it was imported in 
to India. The premier khan was called Ulugh or Alf (First) Khan, a title 
which was later on changed into Khan-i-Khanan , while the premier amir 
was called Amirul Umara . Khan , mahk and amir were all official titles 
given by the state ; they were nos indications of racial origin or family 
standing, and a private person assuming them would have been punished. 
Both Hindus and Mussalmans could become mahhs and amirs ; there are 
a few odd cases of Hindus being created khans , bus the Hindu equivalent 
of khan was Bai, and of Khan-i-Khanan, Eai Bay an. But unlike the 
khans, the Eats of the empire were not government servants but media- 
tised princes, who inherited their principality as well as their title. The 
title of * Sultan 9 was first invented to indicate the unique position occupied 
by Mahmud of Ghaznin. He was she first person to establish a Muslim 
empire distinct from the Caliphate ; the title of amir seemed too small for 


1. This significance is still preserved in the title of the Amir of Afghanistan. 
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a ruler whose powers extended from the Punjab to the Caspian and from 
Samarkand to Bay, and a new word was brought into the official vocabu- 
lary to signify the advent of the first of the great Muslim Emperors. The 
minor kings of Ghazni and Gbor, whose pretentions far out-stripped 
their power, would have degraded the new tide also, but the rise of the’ 
Seijuq dynasty in Persia and the Empire of Delhi in India contributed' 
to keep its dignity intact. In India the Persian words 1 Shah * was also 
added to it and the combination 'Shah-us- Sultan' (Emperor-Sultan) was 
not an inappropriate designation for the half-pagan, half-Muslim monar- 
chical office. 

While the court and the central government of the Delhi Empire- 
was organised according to Persian models, the 

Origin of the administration of the army followed Turkish lines, 
system of claasifi- , . 

cation. universal conscription for the army seems to have 

* been an immemorial institution among the Turkish 
races and was the foundation of their military strength. It worked with 
surprising efficiency and ease and won the admiration of all foreign 
observers. Aiauddin Ata Malik Juwaini has described the system as it 
existed in the time of Ghengiz. All persons capable of bearing arms were 
called to the army whenever necessary. The male population of the 
country was divided into groups of ten each under an amir-i'dah ; tan 
amir-i-dah were grouped under an amir-i-sadak, ten of the latter under a 
amir-i-hazarah , andlten amir-i-hazarah were grouped into a tuman which 
was the highest military unit. It was natural that the Turks, who 
came to preponderate in the armies of most Islamic countries, should 
popularise the system to which they had been accustomed in their home- 
lands. The conquests of Ghengiz Khan, at a later date, seemed to impress 
it with the hall-mark of success. Yet through slow changes and gradual 
adaptations it was divested of its most important features till there 
remained nothing but a series of suppositious calculations. Conscription 
was not worked in Persia, but the Turkish system seems to have been 
used for classifying and grading the officers of the army. A further change 
came with the Muslim settlement of Northern India after Sbahabuddin 
Ghori. Military officers were burdened with civil duties, which, with the 
evolution of a regular government, came to take more and more of 
their time. In the end administrative work became the normal duty of' 
most officers, while supervision of the army within the territory under 
their jurisdiction and occasional service on the battle-field became a* 
mere accident. The decimal system of calculation also became a rough 
indication of their status and ceased to signify the men under their actual 
command. All malihs and amirs never commanded the same number ; 
what made them important, or otherwise, was the land under their 
jurisdiction and the revenues they brought to the Imperial treasury. 
tCbe decimal system was inconvenient for enlisted armies ; it have too' 
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great jumps and allowed no place for Intermediate units. Very often 
two or four thousand men would he required to garrison a fort or go on 
•an expedition and for these the system had no place. It was consequently 
east aside ; khan, mahk and amir simply served to show that an officer 
belonged to the first, second or third rank. Akbar’a re-grading of the 
bureaucracy into mansabdars (officers) commanding from 500 to 10.000 
■men was a reform of the old decimal system on more up-to-date and 
useful lines. 

Eut while the bureaucracy derived its classification from the decimal 
Origin o! the bu 8 Y 8 fc 0m of the Turks, its origin is to be traced to the 
reaucracy in slavery slaves purchased, trained and promoted by the ‘minor 
dynasties 5 of Persia, and to the end of its days it bore 
on Its face the impression of its servile origin. An officer could not 
marry without the Emperor’s permission. He could not hold pleasure- 
parties or go to visit his brother- officers without informing the government. 
When he died, be was inherited not by his sens but by the Emperor, who 
as a compensation undertook to look after the children of the deceased^ 
and very often enrolled them in his service. Every sphere of his life, 
public as well as private, was under the Emperor’s control. He was 
subjected to a surveillance and autocracy from which all other citizens 
were free. Centuries later the observaat Bernier wa3 amazed at this 
strange phenomena of ‘socialism’ which so flagrantly flouted the rights 
of private property. Yet the solution of the puzzle is simple enough. 
Mediaeval India was not socialistic ; it recognised the right of property, but 
such a right could not be claimed by those who were themselves the 
property of others. The status of the government servant was that of a 
slave. A slave can have no property of his own ; he cannot marry where 
he likes ; he is inherited by his master when he dies and his sons are 
heirs to nothing but hia slavery. In earlier days most officers were 
actually slaves, but the incidents of slavery kept adhering for centuries 
to the corps even when it was largely joined by free men. 

A despotic system of government cannot exist without an efficient 
bureaucracy to support it, and it was soon discovered that the young and 
handsome Turks brought captive from the tribes of Turkestan and 
Mawaraun Nahr supplied excellent material for the recruitmant of such a 
corps. The slave-merchants spared no effort in the education of the most 
promising boys in their hands, and they were wail paid for their labour 
-as the price of a really efficient slave was high. The best slaves were pur- 
chased by the kings and nobles and had prospects in life denied to free men. 
The great danger to the government of the day was the disloyalty of its 
officers ; provincial governors were only too prone to declare independence 
.and their subordinate officers very often rebelled against them in “their 
turn. A bureaucracy of slaves provided the best possible guarantee 
against this tendency to local independence. The slave was the property of 
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the master and anything bs earned or embezzled would sooner or later 
came mto bis master’s power. Rough hands had tom him away from his 
tribe and people, and starting life in a foreign country, he had no kindred 
or relations to interfere with his devotion to his master’s person. While 
the property of his master at law, the slave was no less dependent on him 
In fact. He had no status except what his master allowed him. He was 
not sprung from the soil and there was no a priori reason why, in a case 
of antagonism between the ruler and his subjects, he should attach 
himself to the latter. These considerations had great weight with the 
kings as well as their higher nobles, and from the ninth century onwards 
the more important offices were monopolised by Turkish slaves, and even 
free men lost their freedom by entering the service of the government. 

We are here only concerned with the system as it worked in India* 
The b rea a Shababuddin Ghori had no sons and he consoled 
of the Blav^KifigT. 7 himself by collecting together a large body of Turkish 
slaves who formed the officers of his army and were 
entrusted with the Indian territories as they were conquered one after 
*8.0 other. The extinction of Shahabuddin’s dynasty left them without a 
master; the tie of ‘salt and sonehip’ that might have kept them in 
obedience to House of Ghor seemed to demand that they should obey no 
one else. First a triangular duel commenced between Kutubuddin Aiybek 
of Delhi, Nasiruddin Kubacha of Sindh and Tejuddin Yilduz of Gbaznin ; 
and when Tajuddin was deprived of his kingdom by the Mongols and 
Hasiruddin was conquered by Iltimish, the * slave- officers ’ of Delhi took 
to intriguing against each other. Their object, as a class, was two-fold. 
First, they wished to prevent the Grown from becoming to powerful. The 
king was one of themselves and they saw no reason why a divinity should 
be allowed to hedge him. His power could only grow at their expense ; it 
would put an end to their independence and prevent them from exploiting 
the newly won country, Secondly, a large number of Hindus, thanks to the 
propaganda of the Muslim mystics, had been converted to Islam. What 
was to be their status ? The shariat , of course, treats all Mussalmans as 
equal, but the Turkish grandees made up their mind that the Indian 
Mussalmans must be suppressed and the offices of the government pre- 
served as a monopoly of the Turkish race. Many of the new Muslims had 
been enrolled from the lower classes, and any amount of scorn and contempt 
was poured over their heads on the score of their low birth. It was laid 
down as a principle of profound political wisdom that no office should be 
given to a low caste man 1 ; and the new aspirant to the Islamic privilege 
of social equality was contrasted to his discredit with the honoured families 
of the Indian Rais who had proved true to their ancient faith. 

1.* Thus according to a wretched versa which won the approval o I Balban. — 

‘ ‘ Ba siftah ra madih khamah hi gardun ra majal uftad , 

“ Qiyah sangay hi dar Kaba’st sasad sang-i- istinja. 
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The Turkish officers were fairly successful at first;* The crown was 
practically put into commission. Shamsuddin in Iltimish had with diffi- 
culty kept himself on his storm -tossed throne, hut his sons were set up 
and palled down with bewildering rapidity and the heroic Raziya lost her 
life in a vain attempt to subdue the spirit of aristocratic lawlessness. The 
Indian Mussalman was made to feel his insignificance in every sphere of 
life. Intermarriage was not a thing to be thought of ; even talking to an 
ordinary Muasalman or meeting him on a social footing was considered 
something degrading. The Turks might have preserved their power indefini- 
tely, if they had combined to defend the government against its enemies and 
cultivated a strong spirit of co-operation. Bu: while striking both at 
the Crown and the people, they were themselves divided into bitter 
factions. Every one of them imagined himself to be a Khusrau or a 
Kai-Kubad and shouted, “ I and none other ” (Ana wa la ghaire ). Blood- 
feuds arose and were handed down from father to son ; bill^ co-operation 
even against the enemies of the aristocracy became impossible. 
The first below came from above. Ghiasuddin Balban after rising 
to the throne with the help of his brother officers, thought it his 1, 
duty to remove the most important of them by a liberal use of poison 
and the assassin’s dagger. But he was after all a Turk and desired 
the subjection, not the annihilation, of the aristocracy. After his 
death, the Turks again started their game of keeping puppets on the 
throne and dividing the country among themselves. But circumstances 
had changed. The opposition had been, slowly gathering in mass and 
volume; and while the aristocrats continued their death-dance over 
a ground that trembled and shook beneath their feet, the revolu- 
tionary forces, strengthened by an ever increasing number of converts, 
exploded and blew them into the air. Balban's grandson and succes- 
sor, Kai Kubad, drank himself to death, and the officers after placing 
his son, a mere child, on the throne, draw up a list of persons 
doomed to death. At the head of the list was the name of the venera- 
ble minister of war, Jalaluddin Khil]i. The sequel was a surprise to 
the Turks. Jalaluddin massed his forces against them and proved him- 
self more than a match for his opponents. The Turks had to yield 
without a battle. The child-king was deposed and Jalaluddin mounted 
the throne at the advanced age of seventy. The moderations of the 
new emperor and his reluctance to shed the blood of even his most 
bitter opponents served to mask the change. The middle classes of 
the towns of Hindustan were solid for the new regime and the citi- 
zens of Delhi, * who found the rule of the Khiljis intolerable were 
let in quiet. A large number of the Turkish officers were reappointed to 
their offices. Still the aristocratic Turkish ring was broken ; the Indian 
Musaalmans, and such Hindus as were willing to oo- operate with then?, had 
secured a place in the sun. Jalaluddin’s nephew, Alanddin, drove the 
argument home. He first won the Turkish nobles from the party of his 
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node by false promises and bribes, and then as soon as bis power was 
firmly established, exterminated them wholesale. Many of the Turkish 
officers were put to death, some ware blinded and others were imprisoned 
in distant forts. Their property was confiscated, and their families and 
followers were over thrown. Only three members of the old aristocracy, 
one of them a Khilji, the second a converted Rajput and the third a 
non descript Mussalman — were incorporated in the new aristocracy which 
was entirely a creation of the Sultan. Toe revolution was complete. 
The government had passed from the foreign Turks to the Indian 
Mussalmans and their Hindu allies. India was henceforth to be governed 
by administrators sprung from tbe soil. It was a sectional government , 
no doubt, but so have been all governments in all countries that history 
knows of. 

The new aristroraey was kept in a position of stern subjection. No 
emperor of iLdia, not even Akber, the Great, has been such a terror to his 
nobles as Alauddin Khilji, Spies and reporters were stationed at the gate 
# of every officers and daily informed the sultan of all that happened. 
Nothing was over-looked, and punishment was swift and sure when proper 
explanations were not forthcoming. The nobles were ordered not to visit 
each other or to invite guests ; they were even afraid of talking when 
brought together for business to the Imperial Court. None of them was 
allowed to marry without the Emperor’s permission, lest family alliances 
should enable them to form strong and powerful cliques. The new 
officers had not been formed out of a body of slaves, but all the conditions 
of slavery were imposed on a service recruited from a free-born population. 



THREE CONTEMPORARY LETTERS ON THE YIJAYINAGA1A 
Kim YENKATA II OF THE iRIYlDU DYNASTY. 

BY 

REV. H. HERAS, s.j„ ma„ BOMBAY. 

Mr, Robert; Sewell in bis Forgotten Empire speaking of the Por- 
tuguese attempts to eject the Dutch from Puficat in the first half of the 
17th century, writes as follows : — 

Senhor Liopes tells me that ha has found in the National Archives 
in the Torre do Tomfeo, amongst the 1 Livros das Moneoez a number of 
papers bearing on this subject. The most interesting are those con- 
tained in Volume XXXIV. (Fol. 91*93). These were written by the 
Captain General of Meliaper (St. Thome), by Padre Pero Mexia of the 
Company of Jesus, and by the Bishop ; and among the other documents 
are to be seen translations of two palm-leaf letters written by the King of 
Vija^anagara, then at Vellore. It appears from these that the King was 
devoid of energy, and that one Timma Raya had revolted against him V' 

Tnese two hints promise the letters referred to, to be very interesting 
historical documents about one of the latest known Emperors of Vijaya- 
nagara. They however have not yet been published, although Sewell’s 
work first appeared in 1900. When I started to collect materials for the 
.history of the Aravldu Dynasty of Yijayanagara a year ago, I wrote to the 
Archivist of the National Archives of the Torre do Tombo, Lisbon, asking 
for a photograph of these letters. But to my great disappointment several 
months passed without my receiving any reply to this request, and as a 
matter of fact no news has come up to the present, so I fancy it is a lost 
case. 

But in the meanwhile I was going to be very much more fortunate 
within the boundaries of India. Because, searching after new information 
on the aforesaid Aravidu dynasty in the official Archives of Pangim, Goa 
(Archive da Secretana Geral do Governo), 1 unearthed from among huge 
heaps of documents the letters of the Captain-General of St. Thome, of Fr, 
Pero Mexia and of the Bishop of the place. Seldom did I return home as 
happy and satisfied during my stay at Pangim as that evening, the letters 
I had been hoping for vainly for several months, were carefully copied 
and filed in my collection of documents. 

How can we explain the existence of these duplicates in the Archives at 
Pangim ? For these Pangim letters, are only copies of the originals, as I had 
supposed the Lisbon Manuscripts to be. Since th e possession of the fort of 

X. Sewell, A Forgotten Empire, p. 233, 

42 
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Pulicat was always considered of great importance by the Portuguese, the 
Viceroy of Goa thought it advisable to send the letters received on these 
transactions to the King of Portugal himself, but not before being copied in 
Goa in order to be also kept in his own Archives. Such are the copies I 
found almost three centuries after. That they are simply copies is evident 
affcet a careful examination. Nowhere is this affirmed, indeed, as in other 
documents, for instance a letter of Philip III of Spain and Portugal to 
Venkata I, as published in The Quarterly Journal of ihe Mythic Society of 
Bangalore, entitled : Copia da Carta que va nestas Vias para el Bey de 
Bisnaga *. But the size of the paper is not different from thereat of the 
volume, and the very hand-writing quite known tome as the one of a 
copyist of the government offices, give no ground for reasonable doubt. 

Among all these letters, those written by Br. Pero Mexia are the 
most important ; she ones written by the Captain* General and the Bishop 
of St. Thcrme, confirmed only the account sent by the Jesuit to the 
Viceroy, and the source of their knowledge was the same Br, Mexia, who * 
had written to them also an account of his journey, Bor this reason I shall 
publish here only Fr. Mexia’s letters. Thsy are contained in Moncoes do 
Beino. No. 19. Ano de 1633, fol. 1164 — 1158 ; written on an ordinary 
strong 10" x 7j" paper. The ink has become quite yellow after almost 
three centuries and the paper is torn some times or eaten by white ants ; 
so that it is not an easy task to read them straight off. They bear this 
heading : “ ires Cartas do Pe. Pero mexia 

Br. Pero Mexia, was a Portuguese Jesuit who had then spent many 
years in India. In the old catalogues of the Society of Jesus in India be 
appears in 1604 at Manapad, in 1610 and 1611 in the College of 
St. Thome as Minister and Procurator, from the end 16x1 to 1613 at 
Devanapatnam, a small Mission established there after the expulsion from 
the place of the Dutch traders by Krgnappa Nay aka of Gingi at the 
request of Venkata I 2 ; in 1619 — 1620 he is military Chaplain in 
*Mameavari‘ ; from 1628 to 1634 he is Vice- Hector of the College of 
St. Thome and it was then that he was deputed by the Viceroy Dom 
Miguel de Noronha, Oonde de Linhares, as his Ambassador to the court 
of Venkata II. Then in 1634 ha was appointed Hector at Kulam, in 
Travancore, where he died in 1639, being 70 years old. 

The Mission entrusted to him by the Portuguese Viceroy was extre- 
mely delicate. Early in 1606 fche Dutch attempted to settle at Pulicaft to 
extend their trade throughout the East Coast of India, but King Venkata I 
influenced at this time by the Jesuits, did not allow them to establish 
themselves in his dominions. But when the friendship between the King: 

* 1, July 1924, Vol XIV, p. 312. 

2. See my article The Jesuit Influence in the Court of Vijayanagara. The Quar- 
terly Journal of the Mythio Society of Bangalore, XIV, p, 138. 
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and those missionaries was broken, about 1609 or 1610 the Dutch 
succeeded finally and founded a factory at Puiicat and even established 
a mint.by a special privilege granted by Venkata. The Portuguese prepar- 
ed themselves at once for capturing the Dutch fort, which became one of 
their greatest nightmares in India, and in 1613 the Viceroy was thinking 
of sending a fleet there to accomplish this object, but on being informed that 
the English traders, who were just then starting their fortunate series of 
voyages through the eastern seas, had been repulsed by the Dutch, the 
Portuguese realized that to attain their purpose was impossible unless in 
combination with the Vijayanagara Sovereign V But just then old king 
Venkata died and after his demise the tragic civil war narrated by 
Barradas and the Bamarajlyamu ensued. This forbade any attempt on 
the part of the Portuguese to make an alliance with Yi jay an a gar a to expel 
the Dutch from their quarsers. So, after the short reign of Eama, 
pourparlers were opened between the Portuguese and his successor 
► Venkata II to carry out thsir purpose. It was on this occasion and with 
this aim that Er. Pero Mexia was commissioned by the Viceroy as his 
special envoy to the court of Venkata II. 

The success of his deputation will be shown in his own letters to the 
viceroy written from the very court of Vellore. The Portuguese original will 
appear in the Appendix to the second volume of my history of the Aravfdtt 
Dynasty. I shall publish here only their English translation, that runs 
as follows . — 


Hirst Letter . 

Sir, — I hava written to you about my arrival and my immediate 
call by the king in the afternoon of the day consecrated to St. John the 
Baptist. I reached the place where the army was located only on Tuesday 
after a journey of two days and a half. However I could not see the king 
immediately as he had gone to Ginja to dismiss the army. The queen, or 
the king’s concubine, invited me to stay. Only after midnight on 
Tuesday the king came back after spending the whole of Tuesday in taking 
leave of the army at Ginja. On Wednesday morning, 28feh of the month 
the king sent me word that he bad corns back quite fatigued, consequently 
he would call upon me only after his lunch, as he did. I met the king 
quite alone and he received me with the utmost enthusiasm and addressed 
me in tender words. I handed over to the king your letters and present 
together with two other letters from the Bishop and captain -general. The 
interview lasted for nearly two hours. I also gave the king the mirror 
and the piece of cloth sent by your Excellency.. The king asked me to 


h I gathered almost all this information from Manuscript document either o t 
the Paugim Archives or the Archives of the Society of Jesus. They will be published in 
the first volume of my history of the Kravidu Dynasty. 
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come again on the night of the same day that he would at any cost? 
furnish me with a reply. Seeing that the king was very busy on that night 
and on the three following days, I thought that he would not be able to 
give me a reply, so I declined to go on the night fixed. On Sunday, the 
day of the Visitation of Virgin Mary and St. Elizabeth at 10 o’clock at 
night he sent a secret message calling ms. I met him alone with one of 
hia favourites in one of the inner compartments of the house, very happy, 
with a crown of roses, and he addressed me thus : — In reference to the 
memorandum of the Viceroy, I have to tell you, firstly that I am prepared 
fee expel the Dutch from Palleacat8 and other parts of my kingdom, with 
the firm determination not to allow them nor other thieves in the fortress 
of Tavauapatam. Chinana did not; act with my permission nor with 
that of the Naique of Ginja ; it is trus that he had asked permission to 
construct sjme houses, because hi 3 brother had robbed him; but in a couple 
of days I shall give orders to cut off his hands and extract his eyes, 
because many complaints of him have reached my ears, and the fortress 
will be taken. 

As regards the delivery of horses, elephants and money over to me 
in J&fanapatam it is not ju^t ; neither do I ask for them before the 
delivery of Paleacabe, nor have I ships nor means to get them 
here ; it will be necessary that the same fleet which will take them 
there, would bring them to the fortress of St. Thome. And he repeated 
this several times, and that was reasonable that your Excellency 
would do so, etc. The third point that he touched on is that the money 
promised to Timma Raya and Eahgapa Raya should not be given to them 
it they were to continue in the rebellious state in which they were, 
because they were in possession of a great parts of the kingdom ; but in 
spite of their being destroyed by him and that they were no longer in the 
bonds of friendship with him (the king) nor were going to enter this league, 
he the king does not wish for the money at all, but since I have told him 
so much of your Excellency’s generosity he leaves it entirely to your 
discretion hoping that your Excellency will think proper to add some 
more horsas, elephants, etc., according to your Excellency’s liberalities 
and grandeur. As regards the tribute and pension of the fortress says 
the king that the fortress shall continue to enjoy the same privileges 
of liberty and pension, which are also prevalent at St. Thome. The king 
had always at Palaaoate and St. Thome his adigars (governors) and he 
has them still there and receives from these lands the income of 8 
thousand pataooes (Brazilian coin) which is expected to be increased at 
present ; hence the fortress will remain as it was when taken, with the 
same privileges, lands and pensions and if the Portuguese like to have it 
upon these conditions, says the king, he has no objection at all, bub if 
they are unwilling to have them on these terms he, will continue to 
appoint his adigars as he has done till now. 
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In reference to the hostages, the king asked me to tell Your Excel- 
lency to recommend this to the captain-general and the Inhabitants of St. 
Thome and everything will carefully be done : because the king says that 
to avoid bribing the captains and other such treachery, he will witness 
personally everything. He added besides : I am taking this trouble on 
your behalf, Father, because you are my friend. In return I offered myself 
to be next to him on the occasion, for which he thanked me very much. 
The king to my mind does not make any unreasonable request ; anyhow 
your Excellency may act according to your views. 

The king handed over to me an olla (letter) for your Excellency 
written on a golden plate where he in brief refers to the aforesaid things. 
Consequently I see no need to send an extract of the letter written in Por- 
tuguese, where the same things are said, but in detail and more diffusely. 
The bearer takes the ‘ Golden letter * laid in a silver cover. This is what 
I did as regards the essentials of our business. Now I shall narrate soma 
things observed by me hare, but before this let me tell you that this 
* business was carried on in the most complete secrecy : myself, my Carla- 
capule, the king and one of his servants alone being present. The day I 
reached the Eoyal Camp, one Dutchman and an ambassador from the king 
of Siam were just leaving the place after offering the king two elephants, 
one golden casket full of musk-seeds in the name of the king of 
Siam, and in name of the Dutch they offered one bag full of grain, 
one full of corn and another full of nutmeg ; one cask of ordinary 
small size full of camphor, ail presents being valued at four-thousand 
Xerafins (old coin) ; each bag contained 1 quintal (100 lbs). In spite of 
ail these rich presents the king gave them only 100 pagodas (gold coin 
in India) for their expenses ; sending a message through the ambassador 
of Siam that he would not have another interview with them. The 
ambassador came to complain to me that though I have taken no presents 
to the king as he did the king gave me more respect than to him and 
granted me a village. I told him that the king knew me many years ago 
and was familiar to me. 

Your Excellency’s letters to Ranga Paraio and Timaraio are not yet 
handed over, but I have sent them word that I had the letters and if they 
wished could send for them ,* in reply they asked me to come over to their 
place under pretext of a visit, which I declined in order to please the 
king for whose sake I refused to talk to them ; though I confess that I 
talked to Ranga Paraio who came to this town when the king refused to 
talk to him; and he went back to Tan j ore because the king took every thing 
from him even his own houses ; the king treated him so, on account of cer- 
tain words he once pronounced against him. This Ranga Paraio sent me 
a message and also told me personally that Manigno Ranho and Salavador 
Rezende have often written to him, that I have cheated him, the king apd 
limma Raya, and that I was going to Goa for good; and that an ultimatum 
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to this business could only be given by them and Diogo de Mello. I also 
ask you to entrust to them the business and to exempt m3 from the same. 
They will carry it out with the same fidelity as their ancestors used with 
Christ and His Church . 

I do not wish to be too long and trouble your Excellency, whose 
life may Our Lord prolong for many years. 

Veliur today 13th July, 1634. 

Fr. Pere Mexia, 


Second Letter . 

By the vessel Chiqae I have sent Your Excellency a letter giving 
you news of my arrival and in the same I also told you that the king had 
called me. I went by the vessel as far as the Royal camp where the king 
was, but before I could see him he had left the place. I suppose Your 
Excellency 'has not replied to my letter as the letter did not contain any 
other topic. After some days more another vessel by name Ranras set out, 
which took two letters, one from me and the other olla from the king 
addressed to Your Excellency, by which he renders his thanks for your 
presents, mention of which I do not like to make here in order not 
to tire you, The contents of the King’s letter I have only told the 
Captain-general and the Bishop, because in so doing I thought I would 
please you. As the mail did not reach up to no w and I have no reply from 
you as yet, I shall not deal with any business at present. The king as 
soon as he cams back to Veliur was seriously ill ; after finding himself a 
little better he went for a change in a cool and healthy place called 
Ingenerao where he is quite all right and healthy. When the king was 
sick he sent the army to take certain fortresses and other places up country 
i.e., only those places which disobeyed him, from which he get large 
amount of money. He is now holding a council with his captains ; bat they 
are divided among themselves ; some were of opinion that the king should 
go to Perconde (Penukopda), which is a very distant place, thirty days’ 
distance from Veliur to tha north of this fortress, next to the Muhammadan 
frontier; it seems that these will be successful. Others are of opinion 
that he should go to Tanjaur or Nsgapatam with tha intention of 
dethroning the Naique and replacing him by one of his own sons ; as this 
is the best advice (the three following lines are illegible in the Ms.) 


I say that the best advice was to make his own son Naique of Nega- 
patam or Tanjaur, because the Rayas are unwilling to accept his son as the 
king for he is not the son of Rayati but illegitimate son of a different caste. 
He has already appointed crown-prince to the kingdom his nephew, his 
brother’s son a young man of great expectation. When I went to see the 
king I heard so twice . .....The 
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king has already placed in Paleaeafce, as I said to you before, one of bis 
private men so that the Malaios are reduced to nothing else but merchants 
{chatim). We shall do nothing else but to ask God to give you successive 
victories over these enemies of his Holy Name and faith. 

Today 5th September, 163 L 

Fr, Pbro Mexia. 

Third Letter (an extract) 


The king of Bisnaga after recovering from the sickness, became wiser 
he did not go personally to Perconde (Penukonda) but sent the prince, his 
nephew and heir-apparent to the throne and with him Timtna Raya whose 
two wives are retained as hostages in the fortress of Yellur in order to keep 
him faithful to his duty. Soma other captains of great fame go along with 
the Prince. The king has already returned to Yellur where I shall go to 
* visit him and at the same time to congratulate him on his recovery. It 
is a general talk that he wishes to make his sons Naique of Tanjaur and 
Negapatam which is very likely because the king has kept under his protec- 
tion some captains, enemies of the Naique of Tanjaur and in close rela- 
tions with that of Ginjya (Gingi) 


Today 23 September, 1634. 

Fr. Pero Mexia. 

Such are the letters of Fr. Pere Mexia. They reveal the hitherto 
unknown transactions between the Portuguese and Yeknata II as regards 
the expulsion of the Dutch from Pulicat, which failed on account of the 
inconstancy of the king. The volatile character of the Sovereign is likewise 
shown in the document, as well as his lack of health. The relations 
between the Sovereign and the Nayak of Tanjore were by no means 
satisfactory so much so that the former was thinking of installing in 
Tanjore one of his illegitimate sons ; these are the first manifestations of 
the treason that burst out during the reign of his successor and caused the 
total ruin of the old Vijayanagara Empire. On the other hand his nephew 
and successor, the future RangaXII, is presented as a young man of great 
qualities and of great expectation ; so ha was indeed, although he could not 
fight against Ms own fate. Finally one of the concubines of Yenkata, the 
mother of one of his sons, who belonged to a different cast, Is twice 
mentioned in these letters, she must be the woman whose will so 
disastrously influenced the old Sovereign in his last years to such an 
extent that she is called the real ruler of the Empire. Being in secret 
intercourse with Tirumala Nay aka of Madura she fostered in him ideas of 
independence, thus preparing the final downfall of the Empire, according 
to an unpublished contemporary document, in my possession. 




INDIAN COLONISATION IN THE FAR EAST. 

BY 

PROF. R. G. MAJUMDAR, DACCA. 

Although the study of ancient Indian history has made a great deaf 
of progress in recent years* there is one aspect of the subject which has 
not yefe received the attention 1 3 deserves. Tnis is the expansion of the 
Aryans beyond Indian frontiers towards the east and south-east. The 
history of Indian Aryans usually begins with their settlement in the 
Punjab, and ends with their expansion over the whole of India as far as 
Assam in the east and cape Comorin in the south. This is, however, an 
arbitrary line of distinction for which there does not seem to be any great 
justification. For the Aryans never regarded the hills or fc tie sea by which 
India proper is bounded as the natural limits of their advance, and boldly 
crossed them over to the other side. Their achievements in these regions 
are but vaguely known but the more one tbinks on this subject the more 
is one forced to realise that the Indianisation of these countries to the 
further east was probably as complete in the ancient period as at present 
in the Dravidian countries within the frontiers of India. The study 
of Indian civilisation must therefore ba regarded as imperfect unless wo 
take into proper account the achievements of the Indians in these regions. 

Half a century ago, there were nothing but vague legends and tradi- 
tions to guide us in our study of this subject. But the archaeological 
investigations of the French and Dutch scholars have yielded most 
interesting results, and there is already a great deal of fruitful study in 
this direction. Unfortunately the results of this study are embodied in 
journals written in foreign languages and little is known in this country. 
Hence the indifferecce of Indian scholars to this most fascinating branch 
of study. It is time, however, to make a serious beginning, and in order 
to draw the attention of the scholars to this subject I am dealing with a 
few preliminary points in the present paper. 

I propose to discuss, first, the routes by which the Indian colonists 
went ; secondly, the antiquity of these colonies ; and thirdly, the nature 
of civilisation that these colonies had established in these far off lands. 

I. As to the routes, the Aryans proceeded both by land and sea. 
Regarding the sea route, there seems to have been emigration both from 
eastern as well as the western coast. From a very early period them 
was a regular trade intercourse between the coast of Bengal and tbs Far 
East. In the Mahajanaka Jataka reference is made td a Voyage between 
Campa and Suvannabhumi. Similarly passengers from distant Inland cities 
43 
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like Patna and Benares proceeded to the coast of Bengal, and then sailed 
for eastern islands, Tamralipti (modern Tamiuk) being the most important 
seaport 

Tnera was a similar trade-route between the Kalihga-coast and tha 
Eastern countries. This is referred to by Ptolemy, The ships started 
from Gopalpur, just a little below the mouth of the Gan] am river and 
-crossed the Bay of Bengal 

We also learn from the Pariplus that there was another trade-route 
from three harbours on the Eastern coast near Masutipatam across the 
Bay of Bengal to the Eastern Peninsula 1 2 3 4 * 

We learn from the Jatakas that there was also a trade-route from 
Broach along the western coast to the Eastern Peninsula 

The existence of ancient trade-routes between the eastern peninsula 
and the coasts of Bengal, ancient Kalihga, Madras and Gujarat, is thus 
established on good authority. It is interesting to find that it is precisely 
In these directions that the ancient traditions of Indian colonists in the 
Par East and South-East lead us to look for their original homes. To 
mention briefly only a few of the many traditions, there is first the story 
of a Bengali prince Yijaya 5 colonising the island of Gey Ion. Secondly, 
the foundation of Ligor is ascribed by tradition to prince Dantakumara 
who fled from Daotapura on the coast of India near the mouth of the 
Godavari and was wrecked on the coast of the Malay Peninsula 6 7 * 
There is also the story preserved in tha chronicles of Java, that the 
Hindus from Kalinga coast colonised the island* Similar traditions of 
colonists from Kling or Kalinga country are preserved in many other 
Islands. Thirdly, ‘ according to traditions current among the people of 
Pegu, Indian colonists from the country of tha lower courses of the rivers 
Kr§na and Godavari, had at a remote time crossed the sea, and formed 
settlements in the delta of the Xrawadi and on the adjoining coast. 7, 
Lastly there is the story preserved in the chronicles of Java thafe the 
Island was first colonised by a Gujarat prince who landed there in 75 A.D. 

The exact correspondence of colonial traditions with the evidence 
derived from Indian source leads to the hypothesis that generally the 

1, Of. The references collected in Cambridge History, Vol, I, p, 213. 

2. Gerini-- Researches on Ptolemy’s Geography, p, 743, 

3* Sofaofi’a edition, p. 46, 

4. Jataka III, 188, 

6. The authenticity of this story has been doubted but cf . Mr, R. Chanda la 
Sir Asutosh Mukherji’s Silver Jubilee Volumes, Vol, III, p. 113. Also of . J.A.S.B. 
1922, p, 435. 

6. Gerini, op, oit„ p, 107, 

7, Phayre—HistoEy of Burma, p, 24. 
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Indian colonists, proceeding by sea to the East and South, started from 
the four centres mentioned above, mz. t Tamralipfci in Bengal, Gopalpur in 
ancient Kalihga, the three unidentified harbours near Masulipatam, 
an«f Broach. 

In addition to the sea-route, described above, the Indian colonists 
also proceeded to the East and South-east by land-route through Bengal 
Manipur and Assam. This fact, although noted long ago, has never been 
clearly recognised. Sir Arthur Phayre observed as early as 1883 that 
* the traditions of the Burmese and the present remains and names of 
ancient cities, render it probable that early communication between 
Gangetic India and Tagaung existed, and was carried on through Eastern 
Bengal and Manipur, rather than through Thahtun or Pegu generally 1 .’ 
This view has received additional confirmation by the researches of 
Pelliofe and GerinL 

Pelliot has shown 2 that from early times, at least as early as the 
second century B 0., there was a regular trade-route by land between 
Eastern India and China through Upoer Burma and Yunnan. Through 
this route came the twenty Chinese Buddhist monks for whom Sri Gupta 
built a temple, as I-tsing informs us. Later, the route was obstructed by 
barbarous tribes but it was re-opened again in the eighth century A. D. 

Through this route the Indians came and established their colonies 
in the mountainous regions of the upper valleys of the Irawaddy, Salween, 
the Mekong and the Bed River as far as Yunnan. It is a well-known 
practice for colonists to name the new country after well known places in 
their mother land. We get a number of instances in Burma and Indo- 
Ohina too well known to be repeated here. But the same spirit is also 
observable in these regions, Yunnan was called Gandhara, and even as 
late as the IBfcfa century A.D., Rasiduddin referred to this Province by its 
Indian name. It may be observed that Yunnan roughly speaking 
occupied the same position in respect of Indo-China as Gandhara did In 
respect of India. 

The Hindus established in this region the kingdom of Nan-Ohao or 
Tali in the upper Valleys of the Mekong and the Red River, According 
to local traditions, the third son of king Asoka had nine grandsons who 
became the progenitors not only of the people of Nan-Ohao, but also of 
the Tibetans, the Chinese, the Annamifces, the Singhalese, etc. What- 
« ever we may think of this story there cannot be any doubt about a strong 
Indian element in the population. Rasiduddin writing as late as the 
13th century has remarked that the population of Yunnan originated 
from the Indian and the Chinese. Pelliot too has brought together a num- 
ber of facts bearing upon the question of Hindu influence in the couhfry. 

1. Ibid , p. 15, 

2, Bulletin de 1’Eoole Franoaise d’Rxtreme Orient 1904, p, 142 if. 
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The Meg had the title ‘Maharaja 5 and the people probably used an alphabet 
of Hindu origin. It was a great centre of Buddhism. According to local 
traditions Avalokitesvara came directly from central India to convert it. 
There is a tradition that towards the close of the 8th century A.D. when 
the king of the country was inclined towards the Chinese civilisation he was 
abused by seven religious persons of India. Buddhism had a strong hold* 
in this region and we find the Pippala cave, the Bodhi tree, the Grdhra* 
kuta, the Kukkutapadagiri, the stone mansion of Upagupta and the stupa 
containing the relics of Ananda, all in the neighbourhood of Nan- Chao. In 
the first half of the 9fch century A. D. a Hindu Bhikgu of Magadha named 
Candragupta led a brilliant career of Thaumaturgist in Yunnan. 

There were two other Hindu kingdoms between Nan-Cbao and the- 
Indian frontier. To the east of the mountain ranges that border Manipur 
and Assam there was the Brahman kingdom of Ta-tsin. About ISO miles 
further east beyond the Chindwin river was another Brahman kingdom 
just to the north of the town of Ngan-si. Thus we find Hindu settlements 
all along the hilly tracts between the frontiers of India and China, in the 
Upper Valleys of the Chindwean, Irawaddy, Salween, Mekong and Bed' 
Elver. That the Indians proceeded south along these rivers is also fairly 
certain. The kingdoms they established in Burma at Prom©, Tagaung, 
Lower Pagan and other places is too well known to be described in detail,, 
There are indications that similar Hindu kingdoms existed in the Laos 
country. It was formerly known as Malavadesa. Ptolemy refers to its 
eastern part (mod. Luang Phrah Bang) as 1 Dasana 5 which, as Gerini 
thinks, is probably derived from the Indian name * Dasarrm. Gerini 
suggests that as the original 1 Dasarpa 5 in India denoted the eastern part 
of Malava it was, hy analogy, given in Further India to the corresponding 
portion of the Indo-Chinese Malava z.e. Eastern Laos. Gerini has 
traced the Indian origin of many other place-names in Indo- China and 
has collected many traditions about the Indian colonists associated with 
those places. He has summed up his observations in the following 
sentence : 

“ From the Brahmaputra and Manipur to the Tonkin gulf we can 
trace a continuous string of petty states ruled by those scions of the 
E^atriya race, using the Sanskrit or the Pali languages in official docu- 
ments and inscriptions, building temples and other monuments 
after the Hindu style, and employing Brahman priests for the 
propitiatory ceremonies connected with the Court and State. Among such 
Hindu monarchies we may mention those of Tagong, Upper Pagan, Prome t 
and Sen-wi, in Burma; of Muang Hang, Chieng Bung, Muang Khwan* 
and Dasarpia (Luang Phrah Bang) in the Lau country ; and Agranagara 
tHanoi) and Campa in Tonkin and Ann am. 5 5 1 


1. Getinu op. Cit., pp. 122-123. 
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Although some of the conclusions of Gerioi are based on mar© 
philological grounds which are not always very reliable, the facts stated 
above make it quite clear that there were a good many Hindu Kingdoms 
in the interior of Indo-China which was not easily accessible by sea, and 
which must therefore have been reached by the Indians by means of land- 
route On the whole, strong and conclusive evidence supports the 
hypothesis advanced long ago by Sir Arthur Phayre, and recently advocated 
by Gerini viz. t * that a double stream of emigrants from India Sowed into 
Indo*Ghina at a very early period 1 — one, proceeding from the north 
advanced overland, through Bengal and Assam, along the valleys, of the 
Ohindween, Irawady Salween and Mekong ; the other reached Indo-China 
by sea. 

Gerini and other scholars have, however, held that only the Indians 
of the Malabar and Coromandel coast colonised Indo-China by the sea- 
route. But there is nothing to support this view. As has been said 
above, Bengal also undoubtedly played a great part in this colonisation 
through its well-frequented harbour Tamralipti. So far at least as the 
few historical evidences go, they prove a close association of Bengal with r 
Indian colonies in the south and east throughout the Hindu period. 

Beference has already been made to the Jaina and Buddhist stories 
about the voyage of merchants from Gampa to Suvanpabhumi. We know 
from the Chinese records that the king of Fou-Nan (comprising Cambo- 
dia, and Cochin China) sent an ambassador to India about 240 245 A.D. 
and that the embassy reached the mouth of the Ganges at the end of a year. 
In the fifth century A.D. a king of Gampa callsd Gangaraja abdicated 
the throne and went over to India in order to spend his last days on the 
hanks of the Ganges. About the same time inscriptions were engraved 
in Gupta character In Malay Peninsula. Four hundred years later we 
find an ambassador of one of the colonial states in the Court of Devapala, 
The Tibetan annals tell us that during Nayapala’s reign Buddhist Bhik- 
khus proceeded to Suvarruadvipa for education. In the thirteenth century 
A.D. we find a queen of Carnpa called Gaudendralakgiru (probably a 
princess of Gauda). All these evidences certainly show a far more intimate 
connection between Bengal and Indian colonies than has yet been 
-recognised. 

Further, most of the traditions preserved in the different colonies refer 
to their original country as situated in northern India. It is true that the 
traditions have very little value as historical facts. But it is impossible 
to ignore altogether the general view-point of all these stories regarding 
the original home of the colonists and the methods of colonisation. 

According to Burmese tradition, a Sakya chief of Kapilavasfcu came 
with an army to the country of the middle Irawady, long before Buddha 
was born. The dynasty he founded ruled for 31 generations in Burma 
'When they were overthrown by an invasion of an eastern tribe coming 
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apparently from China. About this time there came a second band of 
immigrant K$aferiyas from Gangetic India. Their chief married the- 
widowed queen of the last king of the previous dynasty, and established a 
new kingdom. This was the origin of the ruling dynasty of Upper Burma. 1 

According to the traditions of Arakan the first king of the province 
was the son of a king of Benares who settled at Eamavatl, a name which 
still exists in a corrupted form Rambyi or Ramri 2 . The Cambodian 
annals explain the origin of the kingdom of Cambodia in the following way. 

“ Adityavamsa, king of Indraprastha, was displeased with one of his 
sons and banished him from the state. He came to the country of Kok 
Thlok and made himself master of it by defeating the native king. One 
evening he was walking on a sand bank when suddenly the tide arose and 
obliged him to pass the night there. A NagI of marvellous beauty came 
to play on the sand and the king overpowered by her charm agreed to 
marry her. Then, the Nagaraja, the father of the betrothed girl, extended 
the dominions of bis would-be son-in-law by drinking the water which 
covered the country, built a capital for him, and changed the name of the 
kingdom into that of Kamboja, 

The same tradition, in a changed form, occurs in an inscription of 
Cam pa dated 658 A.D. Speaking of the origin of Cambodge it says : 

“ It is there that Kaundinya, the greatest among Brahman as, planted 
the javelin which be had received from Asvatthaman son of Drona* 
Kaundinya married the daughter of the Naga kmg named Soma and from 
this union sprang up the royal race,” 

A still earlier version of the story, current as early as the first half of 
the third century A.D. occurs in a Chinese history complied at the begin- 
ning of the sixth century, Referring to Kou-Nan, a kingdom comprising 
modern Cochin-China and Cambodia, in says : 

formerly the country was ruled by a queen called Lieou* ye. Then 
there was a man of the country of Ki called Houen-t’ien who saw in a 
dream that a spirit gave him a bow and asked him to take to sea in a junk. 
Houen-t’ien went in the morning to the temple of the Deity and found 
the bow at the foot of a tree. Then he got into a junk and sailed to Kou Nam 
The queen Lieou-ye saw the junk and collected her soldiers to resist him. 
But Houen-t’ien raised his bow and shot from afar an arrow which passed 
through the side of a ship and struck somebody in the interior. Lieou-ye* 
was struck with terror and submitted and Houen-t’ien married her” 3. 

Now Houen-t’ien is an etact Chinese transcription of Kaundinya and 
we know from another Chinese version of the story that be practised the 

I*. Phayre — History of Burma,* pp. 7 ff, 

3. Ibid, p. 13, 

3. Melanges* By lvain Levi, p, 20^ , 
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Brabmanic cult. This story is therefore the earliest of the different 
versions and it must be noticed that it is the most credible of tbemlall. 
It explains, in a quite natural manner, the conquest of Fou-N&n by 
Indians by means of superior military power, and the social alliance 
between the new-comers and the old settlers. It may be added that the 
tradition of their origin was faithfully kept by the later kings who called 
themselves as “ Sri Raundinya-SoincL-diikiir-prahhavali' or as belonging 
to Soma-Kaundmya- ¥amsa\ Soma, the female originator of the race 
being the daughter of Soma, the dynasty was also called * Soma-Varhsa.* 
No doubt this appellation wa3 to a great extent inspired by the Indian 
tradition of the great Somavamsa. As a proof of this we find an attempt 
on the part of the rival Cambodian kings to trace their descent from 
Suryavamsa. According to legend they were descended from Mahar^i 
Kambu Svayambhuva belonging to solar race, and the Apsara AEera. Thus 
Jayavarman II, a king in the 9tb century A. D., is called in his inscription 
Sri-Kambu BhTibhrd-iiia-vamba-lalama-gopta 5 or guard ran of the best 
solar race of king Sri-Kambu”. Suryavarman £ of the eleventh century 
is called Suryavarhmjo and Jayavarman II of the 12th century 
* amsumdh- vamsodbhavo’ . But this tradition about Suryavamsa appa- 
rently had no strong hold on the people, for, generally the kings of 
Oambodga adopted the tradition of Fou-Nan and called themselves descen- 
dants of Kaundinya and Soma and as such belonging to Somavamsa 1 * 

II. The facts and legends quoted above unmistakably prove the 
Indian colonisation of the territories named at a very early date. If we 
now seek to find out more precisely the time when these colonies were 
established, we find ourselves in great difficulty in the absence of any 
definite evidence. The utmost that we can do is to lay down a time limit 
before which these colonies were accomplished facts. Three different* 
lines of arguments point out the first two centuries of the Christian era 
as this limit. 

In the first place Ptolemy writing about the middle of the second 
century A. D. has used quite a large number of geographical names of 
Sanskrit origin in Indo-China. 

Secondly, when the Chains or the people of Annam appear in history 
towards the close of the second century A. D , they were already under a 
Hindu or Hinduised dynasty, and the inscription of Vo* can written in 
correct Sanskrit about the second or third century A. D., show them to 
have thoroughly imbibed the Indian civilisation. 

Now the royal author of the Vo-can inscription at Campa calls 

himself the descendant of Sri Mara. On the other hand the Chinese 

refer to the foundation of the kingdom of Campa at 192 A. D. by one 

* 


1. Ibid, pp. 205-213. 
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whose personal name was Lien, and family name Kin. It is probable 
that Srf Mara was the same person as Kin-Lien, but whether this is true 
or not we know of the definite establishment of a Hindu kingdom in 
Annam about second century A. D. 

Thirdly, the Chinese bad intercourse with the Hindu kingdom of 
Fou-Nan in the first half of third century A. D. At that time the throne 
was occupied by an usurper, and two kings had ruled before him for a 
period of 93 years. This takes us back to the first half of the second 
century A. D, as the date of the foundation of the royal dynasty. 

fourthly, an ambassador from one of the smaller Hindu kingdoms, 
Lang-ya-Sieon (identified with Tanasserim) who visited the Chinese 
Court in 515 A.D., is reported to have said that their kingdom was founded 
more than four hundred years ago, 1 

All these evidences agree in referring the IndiaD colonial kingdoms to 
A period not later than the second century A.D, 

But although this may be regarded as the lower limit of the date by 
which Indians must have established kingdoms in these distant colonies it 
should by no means be regarded as the upper limit also, The very fact 
that the easternmost part of these colonies, viz,, Annam, came under the 
sway of the Indians not later than the second century A.D., would 
naturally push back by a few centuries the date of the beginnings of 
political activity of the Indian colonists in these regions. Further, coloni- 
sation, as distinguished from the establishment of political authority* 
would be pushed back still further. 

This hypothesis, self-evident as it is, has recently been challenged by 
a distinguished scholar. The question arose out of the interpretation of 
a passage in Kautiliya Arthasastra which runs as follows : 

“ Bhutapurvamabhutapurvam va janapadam paradesdpavdhanena 
^vadeidbhi^yandavamanena va> nivesayet (By sending excessive population 
of his own country or carrying away people from other countries (a king) 
should colonise new or old settlements).” 

Commenting on this passage, Jacobi argued that new colonies in the 
above passage could only refer to countries on the east and south-east of 
India, i.e Indo- China, as the Deccan had already been Brahqaanised by 
the time when Kautilya wrote. As Jacobi held that Kautiliya Arthasas- 
tra bad been composed in the time of Maurya Candragupta, he found in 
the above passage a reference to Indian colonisation in the Far East in 
"the 4th or 3rd century B.C. Professor Finot opposed this view on two 
.grounds. First, that although the whole of India was Brahmanised, there 
remained vast unoccupied space within the country itself which could 

1. Bullatin darEQole Frauoaifl© 4*Ex|reme Orient 1912, No. 8. pp, 3 ff. 
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offer facilities for colonisation, and the passage of Kautilya need not there- 
fore necessarily refer to Indo-China. Secondly s he held that on the avail- 
able evidence it is impossible to date the Hindu colonisation of Indo-China 
hefore.the first two centuries of the Christian era. 

Professor Einot’s first argument is eminently sound, but the same 
cannot be said of his second. As has been already shown above, the 
available evidence shows that the Hindus had established political 
authority in Indo-China at least as early as the first two centuries of the 
Christian era, but that almost necessarily proves the existence of colonies 
long before that period. 

III. About the time when the Indians gradually penetrated into 
Burma and the countries further east, these were settled by savage tribes* 
Those in Burma were Mongoloid in character and akin to the present tribes 
of Afeors and Mishmis. The people of Indo-China and of the islands of 
Sumatra, Java and Borneo were Malayo- Polynesian in character. “ In 
native traditions the early inhabitants of the coast, specially near the mouth 
of the Salween river, are represented as savages, called in Burmese Bilu, 
the equivalent of Bak§asa. They rejected all intercourse with civilised 
men and even Gautama himself who, it is fabled, oame to the country, 
was stoned and driven away by them, 5 ' 1 * The Chinese also speak of 
the people of Annam in the same strain. 5 They are ’ we are told so 
savage that they do not know cultivation and live by fishing and hunting 
alone. They are turbulent people who frequently rise in revolt, invade the 
Chinese official quarters, burn, pillage and massacre wherever they go, 
and take refuge in their impenetrable forests whenever they are attacked 
• by a strong army.’ 2 3 

It was the mission of Indian colonists to bring this heterogenous 
mass of barbarians within the pale of civilisation, a task which the 
Chinese, their next-door neighbours, had hitherto failed to accomplish. 

As a matter of fact tbe political conquest of Eurther India and the 
adjacent islands was rapidly followed by a complete cultural conquest. 
The local people readily assimilated the new civilisation and adopted the 
religion, social manners and customs, alphabet, literature, laws and 
administrative system of the conquerors. We state only a few character- 
istics under each of tbls head, for it is obviously impossible to give here a 
-complete picture of the new civilisation 


1, Phay re— History of Burma, p. 27. 

2 , T’oung Pao, 1910, p* 228 • 

3, T?he picture of civilisation that follows is based entirely upon Inscriptions* 
I am preparing a collection of these inscriptions, and the first volume, containing^be 
inscriptions of Campa (Modern Annam) is in the press, to be published by the Punjab 
Sanskrit Book Depot, Labors, 
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Religion — The worship of Brahma, Vi$nu and Siva and of fche Sakfcis 
of fcfaa last two gods was the principal feature of the religion. Homage 
was also paid to other minor gods or demigods like the Sun, the Moon, 
the Earth, Water, Eire and Wind. Siva was known under various jforme 
such as Sarva, Bhava, Pasupafei, Isana, Bhlma, Budra, Mahadeva and 
Ugra and was worshipped in his hhga form. Siva was looked upon as 
the most powerful of ail the gods and most co3tlv temples were dedicated 
for his worship. Bbagavati, Gapesa or Vinayaka, and Skanda the War- 
god were duly worshipped and Nandi and Garuda, the Vahanas respec- 
tively of $iva and Vi gnu were very popular. 

Social. — The social hierarchy of the Hindus was adopted and the 
people were divided into four castes — Brahmans, Kgatriyas, Vaisyas and 
Sudras. Of course the rigidity of the caste system was absent and 
marriage between different castes was in vogue, as was fche case also in- 
India in early times. King Vikranfcavarman of Campa, a.e., Annans, laid 
down that fehere was no greater sin than the murder of a Brahman, and on 
the whole the predominance of Brahmans and K$afcriyas is marked 
throughout. The kings belonged to fche Brahma* K$ibra race, prob- 
ably fche result of a mixture between the Brahmans and the Kgafcriyas. 
The system of administration followed closely on the lines of Indian 
monarchy. The king’s power was more or less absolute. He was duly con- 
secrated and fche royal umbrella was held over him. The crown-prince, 
called Yuvaraja, bad to be accepted by an assembly of the Grandees. That 
this too was an Indian cusfcom is proved by Ram ay ana which describes 
how Dasaratha convoked an assembly and proposed to them to consecrate 
Bama as Yuvaraja. 

Laiv. — Law and administration of justice was also based upon Indian 
practice. Mutilation of limbs was practised and Indian law books like 
the Smrfcis and the Samhitas served as their basis of law. The trial by 
ordeals was not unknown. 

Alphabet and literature . — The alphabet was purely Indian, slightly 
modified by local characteristics. The Indian literature was the fountain 
source of their knowledge. Works written in indigenous language were< 
neglected and Sanskrit works alone were thought worthy of being studied. 
Any one who wanted fame by literary composition wrote in Sanskrit and 
we have got remnants of a work called Arfcha Purapasasfcra written during 
the reign of Jaya Harivarman I. The large number of Sanskrit inscriptions 
that have already been discovered give us a fair indication of the extent 
of knowledge in Sanskrit literature possessed by fche people. They tell 
us that the people cultivated the study of the Sastras, literature including 
Epics, the Grammar of Papini with its commentary, the Kasikavrfcfci, the 
Horasasfcra or Astronomy, fche six systems of Philosophy commencing 
with Mimansa, the doctrines of Buddha, fche law books chiefly- 
of Narada and Bbargava, the Uttarakalpa of the Saivites and the-* 
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t54 Kaiaa. That, fcfaig picture is no exaggeration is proved by the inscrip- 
tions themselves written in good Kavya style. 

Art and architecture . — Along with Hindu literature Hindu music 
was atlso cultivated in these far-off lands. Hast but not the least in 
importance was the influence of Hindu ideas upon Architecture. 
The Indian temples, stupas and the sculptural motifs make their 
appearance in these far-off lands. The wonderful monuments of 
Borobudur in Java and Angkor Vat in Cambodia have elicited the 
admiration of the world. An idea of their magnificence will be apparent 
from the fact that the series of sculptures, depicting Indian themes, 
in Borobudur alone, would, if arranged consecutively in a row, extend 
over nearly three miles of ground. * For nearly one thousand years 
the Indian colonists had persevered in adorning these far-off lands with 
edifices ad most unrivalled elsewhere of their class. But at the end of 
that time, as happened in India, they disappear as if at th^ touch of a 
magician’s wand.’ The case of Java is a typical one. In the year 1479 
the last Hindu dynasty was overthrown by the Muhammadans. Fergussoo 
describes the sequel in the following words : “ Then occurred what was, 

perhaps, the least expected event in all this strange eventful history. It 
is as if the masons had thrown away their tools, and the chisels had 
dropped from the hands of the carvers. From that time forward no 
building was erected in Java, and no image carved, that is worth even a 
passing notice.” 1 

Thus in every respect Indian civilisation made a thorough conquest of 
these lands, and a new India was established in that far-off country. The 
Indian colonists even tried to complete the transformation by importing 
the celebrated place-names of their motherland into their new home, and 
thus we find new towns and countries called Ayodhya, Kosambi, Srik^etra, 
Dvaravafcl, Mathura, Oampa, Kalinga, Kamboja, and Gandhara springing 
up hundreds of miles away from their namesakes. 


1 , 


Fergusson — History of Indian and Eastern Architecture; Yol. II, p. 421. 




PPPXJLAR GOVERNMENT IN MEDIAEVAL TRAYANGORE. 

BY 

Mr. A. S. RAMA NATH A AYYAR, b,a. s m.r.a.s., TRIVANDRGM. 

The researches of scholars have conclusively proved that ancient? 
India was nob unacquainted with representative popular Government* 
that institutions which we are accustomed to look upon as of western 
growth had also flourished in India long ago from the early Vedia 
and post-Vedic days, when such corporate bodies as the 1 ” samiti, 
sabhd , the mantri- pari sad and the council of ordinary ministers,** are 
known to have played an important part in the administration of the 
country, and that India was not always the land of civil strife and 
anarchy before the auspicious era, when peace and prosperity followed 
in the wake of Britain's occupation. 

In Kerala more than in any other country, where the spiritual € 
domination of the Brahman was so pronounced from early days and 
where the administration of the land was, according to tradition, theo- 
cratic and intimately connected with the temple as nucleus, similar popular 
institutions esisfced from an early past. But in this home of the world- 
famous forests whose abundant timber had supplied, the chief and almost 
the only building material, there is unfortunately a shortage of early 
lifchio records which alone could have supplied us with much valuable 
data ; and, apart from the literary testimony embodied in the Sangam 
works such as Silappadikaram, Padirruppatiu t PurandnUru etc., which 
give us an idea of the advanced state of civilisation of the West Coast In 
the early centuries of the Christian era, our knowledge of Kerala history 
has now to depend mainly on tradition and the available records of a 
comparatively later date. I propose in this short paper to collect the 
evidence furnished by some of the Travancore inscriptions ranging from 
the 9th to 12th centuries A.D. which, though not containing such epoch- 
mar king information as the famous Ukkal and Uttiramallur records of 
the 10th century A.D., may yet establish in their own limited capacity 
that mediaeval Travancore was not quite a stranger to the principles of 
popular government. 

The Kerdlolppatti , a Nambudiri-composed (?) Malay alam work of no 
great antiquity or authenticity, but purporting to he a historical chronicle 
of the early kings gives the following 2 interesting account of the origin 
of kingship in ancient Kerala : 


1. Corporate Iitfe in Ancient India, Chapter II. 

3* Malay alam Keralalopattl (1864), p. 14, Teavanoor© S*ate Manual,, Vol. I, 
p, 320. 
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The country of Kerala, which was reclaimed from the ocean by the 
warrior-saint Parasurama, was originally gifted away by him as 
hrahmadeya to tb© Brahmans of the land, in expiation of his initial 
matricidal and homicidal sins. This landed aristocracy, whichr was 
distributed among the sixty-four brahman settlements comprising Kerala, 
conducted a joint administration of the country for some time ; but 
finding the system unworkable on account of petty jealousies and inter- 
necine dissensions, they tried the experiment of rule by RaTc$apurusas or 
* Protectors * who were elected from among themselves for short terms 
of three years each from the four important villages of Panniyur, 
P&ravur, Perunjellur and Cenganiyur, in which had been installed four 
great assemblies or kalakams , representative of the sixty-four colonies. 
This policy was, on experience, also found to be a failure, owing to the 
high-handed opportunist tendencies of the elected protectors, who made 
the most of their short spells of power to aggrandize themselves at the 
expense of others and the State. The Brahman oligarchy were thereupon 
forced to import Viceroys from adjacent countries for fixed periods of 
twelve years each, to afford them the necessary military protection and 
get as remuneration the impost of rahsdbhogam, aggregating to a sixth of 
the land produce ; but as an effective check on the growing power of these 
foreigners, four new assemblies were formed at Paravur, Mulikkalam, 
Ayirapikkulam and Irm]alakkuda, which were situated near enough to 
feha'capital, Kodungolur and to each other, unlike the other four which 
were so far apart, as to impede the expeditious transaction of State busi- 
ness. These councils had their halls called tali& 1 (Skt, sthali) in the 
capital itself, the Nediyafeali, the Meltali, tbaKiltali and the Cingapuratali 
representing respectively the four great assemblies mentioned above ; 
and their presidents called the tally ddirimdr (or taliydlvdn) were 
selected celebafces from certain influential families. (These latter pre- 
sumably formed the king’s cabinet of ministers, whom be had to consult 
in all matters.) 

Though this narrative appears to be slightly apologetic of the Brahman 
supremacy in the land, composed as it may have been by a member of 
that community, and has such an utter disregard for historical sequence 
as to import an Anagundi Kr$naraya 'to the rescue of the bewildered 
Kerala Brahmans in the 4th century A.D., a few at least of its general 
particulars seem to have been based on some correct tradition currant at 
the time of its compilation ,* for its account of the early experiment at 

1 . Compare also verse 69 of the Sukasandesam , (ISfch cent?):— 

sn=srr %^rr srefcr ^r/grtfa fr • 

et wren's %% % srafNr I 
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popular Government made in Kerala is in a way confirmed by what we 
find in some of the inscriptions of Travancore, in regard to the adminis- 
tration of the country in general, and in its religious side, in particular. 

The earliest copper- plats document, that has hitherto bean discovered 
In Travancore and that is palaeographieally attributed to the beginning of 
the 9th century A.D., is the record of the 12th year of the reign of Raja- 
Iskharadeva, 1. the Gera king, who has been given the imperial birudas of 
Briraia, Rajadhiraja, P&ramelvara and Bhafctaraka, and who has also been 
Identified with the traditionary contemporary of nis compatriot, the great 
Advaitin Sankara of the same period. Tnis plate, which relates to the 
arrangements connected with the daily routine of worship in the 
Tiruvarravay temple, mentions in its preamble that the representatives 
of the eighteen nddus or sub-divisions which comprised the Tiruvarravay 
District and the residents of the township of Yalaippalli met in assembly 
in the immediate presence {tirukkatkkil) of king Rajasekh^radeva and 
made some regulations regarding an item of service in the temple : 

* Tiruvdrruvdy padnettunatidrum Valaipallz- u rdrum kudi Rdja- 
iekharadevar tmkkaikil vaittu seyda kaccam* — Rajasekfaara plate. 

Next in point of time, come the famous Kottayam oopper-plata 
charters 5 , of the reign of king Sohanu-Ravi. (c. 870-900 A.D.) which 
granted certain social privileges to the Christian colony at Quilon headed 
by the influential immigrant Maruvan Saohir Is5 and some land for the 
upkeep of the church called the Tarisappalh, which he had erected there. 
This document has the following preamble : 

* Kdyiladhihdriqal Vtjardkadevar utpada irundaruli pidi-nadatti 
nlrttuliyodu kitda Ayyanadigal-Tiruvadiyum ilanqdru vdlinra 
Rama- Tiruvadiyum adikdrarwn prakrtiyum arim urruvarum 
Vunnaitta laip-paiiyum Pulaikkudip-pattiyum ulppada vacou* 

which states that, under the presidency of Kdy iladhikar igal Yijayara- 
gadeva, an important assembly was convened consisting of : — 

(1) Ayyanadigal-Tiruvadi, the Governor of Venadu at that time 

under the Gera king, Stbanu-Ravi. 

(2) Rama-Tiruvadi, probably the crown-prince, who was adminis- 

tering the ilahguru, or a portion of the Venadu province. 

(3) the prakrti or the ministry ( prakrti also connotes the seven 

constituent elements of the State : 

^i^rrrrr^r gt §f^r*rr i 

Irar: srarif tl 


I. Published m Trav. Aroh. Series, Vol. II, pp, 8-14, 
3, Ibid, Vol, II, pp. 61-84. 
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(4) the adhikdrar or important executive officers ; 

(5) the Mantgrdmam and the Anjummiam which are already 

known to scholars as the names of two semi-independent 
trading corporations enjoying certain distinctive privileges- 
up to criminal and civil administration within their own 
respective jurisdictions ; 

(8) the Punnaifctalai-paiz and the Pulaikkudi-pu^', who were the 
pati or the headmen (grdrnani) of the two suburbs of those 
names in Quilon * and 

(7) the assembly called the Arunurruvar or * the six-hundred % 
7 which may not have consisted actually of this unwieldy 
number of members, but may perhaps have been a council 
representative of a community known by that name, which 
controlled the affairs of a certain district : [compare, the 
Mwmurruvar or 1 the three-hundred * of Nanrulai-nadu 
and the NTirruvar or ‘ the hundred * of Citfcur-Cochin 
State]. 

The fact, that the presence and consent of all these parties were 
deemed essential for the authentication of the Christian charters, 
Indicates the important position that a representative form of Govern* 
ment held in the country’s administration. 

The title of Koyiladhikarigal which has been applied in this 
document to Vijayaragadeva requires some explanation Kdytl means 1 a 
palace or a temple ’ and adhikdri is “ an officer ’ and Dr. Gundert 
has translated the title into ‘the Palace Mayor*; but it appears 
to be more appropriate to take it in the significance of 1 Devaavam- 
Commissioner* or * Director-General of Temples \ The primary impor- 
tation of the foreign Viceroys into Kerala was, according to 
the tradition embodied In the Keralolppatti , for the purpose of 
administering the vast demesne isahketam) of temples on behalf of the 
effete Brahman proprietors. When in course of time the official 
machinery grew more complex, and greater power began naturally to 
centralize in the ruler’s hands on account of the responsible position 
which he occupied in the executive, this work of supervising the numerous 
temples of the land appears to have been handed over as a distinctive 
function bo the heir*apparent s who, in addition to thus relieving the king 
of a portion of his work, received also therefrom the necessary preliminary 
training in general administration. In minor temples, the chieftain and 
executive officers called the Ndduvdlis and Desavdlis or influential 
members of the village called the Urdnm&kkdrar were the subordinate 
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local representatives o £ the royal Kdyiladhtkdri, This sacerdotal 
supervision is still a royal prerogative in Travanoore and Cochin, and the 
Baja of the latter State styles himself even now as Perumbadappn 
Gan^adhara Yira-Eerala Koyiladhikariga! ’ 1 in the documents relating 
to temple property. 

The Mamballi plate 2 of the Yenadu (Travancore) ruler Si ivailabhhgodai 
dated in the Kollam year 14=9 corresponding to A.D. 974, is the next in 
sequence ; and it records the significant fact that even an apparently 
unimportant gift of land to the Ayirur temple made by his consort 
Adiccan-U maiy ammai of Tirukkalaiyapuram was ratified by the king* 
on the occasion, when the great men { perumakkal ) of the pandai ISkt. 
parisad- assembly) of Tiruccengunrur had assembled in the elevated 
archery-hall (kottil) of the Panaingavu Palace at Quilon. 

1 Kollattu Panamgavin koytlul uyanya kottilul * Tiruccengun - 
rur parudazp- perumakkal kuttam kudt irundaruhyedattu 
nlrodatii kodutian Venddudaiya Sripallabhahgodai. 

m 

The numerous inscriptions of Indu-Eolai (c. A. D. 955-71) and 
Bhaskara-Bavivarman (A. D. 978-1036) contain information of a similar 
nature which establishes beyond doubt that temple administration, in 
particular, was effectively conducted by corporate bodies. 

Bach village temple had its own assembly consisting of the import- 
ant residents of the village and of responsible temple officials, and was 
presided over by the Desavdlis , the headmen of villages which were the 
administrative units of those days) or Ndduvdlis (who were chiefs of a 
higher status capable of maintaining a militia of Nayars at least a 
hundred strong and governing a large tract of province), who represented 
the king as a koyma in these councils. Instead of under the village 
trysting tree, usually a banyan, a tamarind or an asvattha with its open 
platform called the manru, which had no attraction in the rainy West 
Coast, the assembly of a Travancore village generally met in the sheltered, 
portico-hall ( vddilmddam ) or the drama-hall (kuttambalam) of the 
local temple {mukkdlvattam) , which were convenient communal ren- 
dezvous for the village elders, brahman and other, to meet and deliberate- 
on their parochial politics, and occasionally also on topics of greater 
public moment. The poduvdl or the madhyastha (arbitrator), sub-divided 
into the agappoduval , the purappoduvdl and the urppoduvdl according 
to his duties, was an important personage in these assemblies. Thera 
were also the vdriyar or general supervisors, the perumudiyar, the 

1, Coohm State Manual, p. 39. 

2. Trav. Arohi, Series., Vol., IV. p. 9. 
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nlpddar a fee. who were connected in some way or other with particular 
items of temple service. 

One record 1 of Rhaskara-Bavivarman dated in the 33rd year of 
his reign ic, A. D. 1011) and another 2 of Kalasekhara-Kdyiladhikarigal 
assignable to about 1098 A. D. which are both of them found in the 
Yi^riu temple at Peruneyi! (Gehgariaceri taluk), contain some 
interesting information in regard to the part played by the ministers 
in the temple administration. The first epigraph states that the in- 
fluential residents, members of the assembly and the poduvdl ( madhy - 
astka) of Peruneydal met in council and assigned 80 halams of 
paddy as the dttaihkdl or the yearly impost which was to be 
paid to the Koyiladhikari. On being informed of this resolution, the 
ministers f amaicou) were pleased to ratify it in an official order, authori- 
sing tha Koyiladhikari to levy just this stipulated quantity of paddy and 
no more, Tha -other record mentions that the royal order of Kulasekhara- 
Koyiladhikariga! assigning to the Peruneydal temple his own incomes of 
impost and arandaz (a tax ?) leviable from the same village, was first 
approved by the ministry and that it was then communicated through 
the agency of two other officers, to the pccti (headmen) of the two villages 
of Mufeturu and Kapalimangalam, who thereupon promised to abide by 
the new rules of tax-axemption and had this order engraved on stone and 
set up in the temple-compound. The Tamil texts of the particular portions 
of the records are as follow : 

(1) “ Peruneydal drum paradaiydrum poduvdlum Icudi enpadm 

kalan nel Nanrulai^ndtiu dttazkkoldka koduppdn-amctirijdr 
am&iccull-urutta ” and, 

(2) “ Attaikkol namakkdramum Mdbdratamum tiruvullam panni - 

yaruliyar ctmaiccull-zcruttiyci IEulci£ekh(ZY&~Kdy%lctd}iikdri» 
gal” 

One other point deserving of mention in the preamble of this latter 
record and of another 3 belonging to the same king dated in Kollam 278 
(=* A.D. 1102), is that he has been described as having been surrounded by 
the four talis, both at the capital and in camp. 

(1) ** N d lu- taliy aiyum Tirukkunrappolaiyum kuttikkondu Nedi- 
yatal irunnaruli" . 

When the king was present in Nediyatali having taken with 
him the four talis and Tirukkunrappolai)-Pmmeyi£ ; 

1. Trav, Arohi. Series., Vol. II. p, 84. 

2 Do. Vol. V. p. 38. 

3, Do. Vol, V, p. 44. 
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(2) 14 Kurxkkhii-Kollzttu Panning av in hoy ilagat-tirunnarula . . . 
ndAu-tahyum ayirum-ann&rrnvarum inna d u-valkka iy ana 
Yikkiramm ...mudaliya hdmxntarum tirukkaikkil kudi - 

* yirukka 

We the four talis, the thousand five-hundred, the ruler of 
the district, . Vikkiraman... and other feudal barons were 
assembled under ’the aegis of the kingin the Panaiugavu 
palace at Kuragk 0 ui-Kollam)*Q&Ilo?i. 

As has already been explained, tali a ‘ temple ’ denoted also the 
assembly -hall at the capital and by mefconomy, the presidents of these 
councils ; and these presidents, in addition to forming an advisory board to 
the king at his capital, appear to have also accompanied him in 
his state tours to the different vicsroyaltles of his kingdom, Tirukkunr- 
appolai is the name of an important saiiketam with the Biappalli Baja 
at its head, and this chief appears to have also formed part of the royal 
cortege. The detailed mention of the circumstances under which the 
council met, the place of meeting, and the constituents who formed the * 
council, gives one a fair idea as to the definiteness of the administrative 
procedure of those days. 

Another interesting inscription 1 is found engraved on a slab of stone, 
which must have originally belonged to Qaiion before its present trans- 
plantation in the outer corridor of the Napier Museum at Trivandrum ; 
but its possible importance is much vitiated by the damaged condition of 
the record, of which only a small portion can now be satisfactorily deci- 
phered. The existing traces seem to register some transaction made in 
the Kollam year 229 («A.D. 1053) by the people of the eighteen sea- 
ports ( pattinam ), thirty-two vellams, sixty-four kadig ai-tavalam, the 
gef^z-merchants of the tavalam , the kavarai and “the thousand five- 
hundred’ of Kurakkani- Kolia m. As Qaiion was a great maritime centre 
in the eleventh century A t D. and as the parties involved in the transac- 
tion were the residents of sea-port villages and tdmlzms (or halting stages 
on the water- routes), this inscription may perhaps have contained, in its 
entirety, some useful data on the customs-regulations of the time. 

The Qaiion record of date 1102 A.D., mentioned above, contains 
another piece of interesting information, namely, that in expiation of the 
sin of his enmity with the Sryas (brahmans), the king made some 
donations in land for the expenses of conducting worship in the temple of 
Barnes varasvamin at Qaiion. ESpigraphioal researches have accumulated 
quite a large number of instances to show how expiatory donations were 
forced from private individuals who had been guilty of injury to others 


Inscription No. 1 of 1096 Mi E, 
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which sometimes culminated in accidental homicide ; but this is another* 
instance wherefrom it is seen that even kings and chiefs were not exempt 
from the rod of corrections and that, either voluntarily or under the- 
moral stress of public opinion as voiced by the religious corporations called 
the y ogams, they had to make ample amends for their acts of 
petty tyranny and coercion. The Chronicles of the Padmanabhasvamin ■ 
temple at Trivandrum which have furnished certain facts for the compila- 
tion of the Travancore State Manual 1 cite the following cases also : 

(1) Ylra-Keraiavarman (A.D. 1344) had to pay some land com- 

pensation to the survivors of certain Brahmans ( desikal ) 
whom he had murdered, and another similar donation to 
the Trivandrum temple for having assaulted some temple 
servants ; 

(2) "Vlra-Martaridavarman (A.D. 1381) had to pay a penalty 

for the wasteful loss of human life in a battle at Kllimanur ; 

(3) Vlra-Bavivarman (A.D. 1416) had to make amends for having 

misappropriated property belonging to certain Brahmans ; 

(4) Vira-Bamavarman atoned for certain atrocities by the gift 

of an elephant to a temple ” 2 3 - 

These penalties were called garvakkattu or amercement for high- 
handed conduct. But although the records try to cover up the sting of 
forced penalty by the euphemism that the expiatory donations were made 
on the king’s own volition, there is no doubt that great power was wield- 
ed by the assemblies over and above the king himself, in matters relating 
primarily to temple administration ; and this fact gets further exemplifica- 
tion in the later activities of the ettaraiydgam or ‘ the Committee of 8| 
votes ’ (the king having a bare half vote, the other eight being the mono- 
poly of eight influential families), which brewed considerable mischief in 
the later days of Travancore history, sometimes even hounding the king 
into tight corners. 

In another copper-plate record 3, dated in Kollam 343 («A.D. 1168) 
when Yira-Udayamarfeapdavarman was the heir- apparent governing the 
ilanguru (minor) portion of the Travancore kingdom, certain regulations 
were made in regard to the internal administration of the temple of Tiru- 
parkadal-Bhatfearaka near Kilimanur, one of which related to the 
appointment of a supervision-committee of ten members from certain 
influential centres. These men were to hold office in annual batches 


1, Trav, State Manual Vo?, I, pp, 264-66. 

2, Malabar Quarterly Review, VII. p, 123. 

3, Trav. Arohl. Series, Vol. V, pp, 63-85, 
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of two at a time and look after the temple accounts in such an honest 
manner as not to utilise anything for themselves* but they were 
given some land as a remuneration for their work. It was also 
stipulated that on their vacating their seats* either by absence or demise, 
their eldest sons ware to take their places on the temple committee of 
management. 

From the foregoing paragraphs, it will be seen that assemblies and 
other corporate bodies of the people in Travancore had a large hand in 
the administration of temples and their vast landed resources* that the 
other departments of Government must naturally have been conducted 
on similar lines, that the arbitrary powers of the rulers were much 
circumscribed by the restrictions placed on them by the popular 
assemblies, and that the kings ware answerable to the people for their 
own good conduct and for just government. 




SBIPADABAJA and YYASABlJA. 


BY 

Mr. C. K. KAO, BANGALGBE. 

Amongst the several ascetics that adorned the various mutts of the 
Dvaitie School of Philosophy, one of the most famous was Sripada Baja 
Yogi who lived in the latter half of the 15th century A.D., in the* 
Karnataka country at Mulbaga! very near to the present Kolar Gold 
fields. Mulbagal which was then the Eastern Gate to enter into the* 
Mysore Plateau from the east and was called “ PTtrva havdfa ” in Sanskrit, 
was the headquarters of Sripada Baja and the scene of his many 
activities. 

He was a great Sanskrit and Kannada scholar, writer and a powerful 
debater in philosophical controversies. He succeeded his guru or spiritual 
preceptor Svarna Varna Parasurdma Tlrtha receiving sanydsa from him c 
at Srirahgam While he presided over his mutt at Mulbagal, he so much 
eclipsed all his predecessors by his fame, scholarship and achievements 
that the mutt is named after him, though it was founded by Padmandbha 
Tlrtha , one of the direct disciples of Madhvacarya in the 13th century 
and ought in commemoration, to have been named after him. 

This ascetic while attending to his legitimate duties as the spiritual 
head of a monastery, seems to have spent his time mostly in the company 
of scholars and yogis like himself as Vddiraja, the famous author of 
Yukti Maliika; Vydsaraja , the author of Tarka Tan&ava, Nyayamrta and 
Gandrika, *, and Baghundbha Tlrtha — all of them most prolific writers 
and fearless debaters. Sripada Baja was also equally great in scholar* 
ship and wrote a work “ Vagvajra ” in Sanskrit, and as the presiding 
head of his mutt at Mulbagal, he made it a great centre of Sanskrit learning 
where scholars from all directions wended their way in search of 
knowledge. Vydsaraja, the most famous student of the Mulbagal 
school, though initiated into the vedic studies by Brahmanya Tirtha who 
was a great yogi, yet after touring throughout India, goes to Mulbagal for 
a twelve years’ course of study under Sripada Baja, which incident 
shows that Mulbagal Mutt was a Sanskrit academy for the advanced study 
of logic, grammar, mimamsa and vedauta in the eastern part of the 
Kannada country-during the latter half of the 15th century. 

In addition to opening an academy of Philosophy and sending out 
distinguished pupils who could write, hold discourse and establish 
philosophical doctrines amongst men of other creeds, Srip&da Baja was 
the founder of the Daiakdta, i.e,, the Dvaitio school of vernacular 
devotional poetry, and himself wrote hundreds of religious songs that can* 
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be sung in various tunes or rag as in praise of God Banga Vifebbala. Most 
of them are highly lyrical poems depicting the life of Kr?ria as described 
in the Bhagavata, (10th skanda), and few of them deal with the polemical 
questions of his days. There are hundreds of them available even now in 
manuscripts and a few of them have come out in print. Thus the first 
step was taken bp Sripada, himself a Sanskrit scholar and writer, to 
write as well in Kannada, the vernacular of bis country, the philoso- 
phical literature of the Dvaitic school which could be found till then only 
in Sanskrit. 

The reasons for this bold departure on the part of an orthodox 
sanydsi imbued in Sanskrit learning from childhood must have been 
very weighty indeed, though not evident to us at this distance of time. 
His were the days of great religious controversies and the criticisms 
levelled against the Dvaita Philosophy must have been of a very serious 
character as e could be seen from the prominence given by the writers of 
those days, in their works, to the controversial questions bearing on 
Madhva’s doctrines. During such hairsplitting logical discussions, 
ordinary minds might have had their faith shaken in their own religion 
and shown signs of changing their creed. Moreover, just previous to 
-this time, Virasaiva writers had produced a large quantity of Yirasaiva 
literature in the Kannada language and its influence on the population 
was great. As a set off against this influence and to keep the followers 
of the Vai^pava faith within their fold by removing all their doubts 
regarding the validity of their own philosophical doctrines in simple and 
non-taehnieal language and also to infuse the devotional spirit amongst 
them, the tevarandmawi or the religious soDgs seem to have been written. 
'Thus, Sripadaraja was one of the earliest among the Brahmin writers in 
-the Kannada language, perhaps including even Kumdra Vydsa- 
[(1508) A.D., date of his Mahabharata] The Alvars of the Tamil country 
had done this for their religion in South India many centuries earlier 
lihan this, and Sripadaraja did a similar thing for his religion. His 
successors especially Vyasaraja and Vadiraja continued this work with 
^reat enthusiasm and the former has given to the Kannada country 
the two most famous Vaigpavite devotional songsters — Purandara 
Das and Kanaka Das t both of whom lived at Vijayanagar for a 
^considerable time. 

The ascetic Sripada in addition to his being the head of the Sanskrit 
Academy of Philosophy and starting the school of vernacular religions 
.poetry among Vaigpavites, seems to have wielded much influence in the 
courts of the contemporary kinkgs of Vijayanagar and Gajapati Kingdoms. 
This influence over his royal patrons seems to have been more an inheri- 
tance from his spiritual preceptor Parasurama Tirtha rather than one 
newly acquired by him and it seems to have culminated in the ascending 
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of Sripada Kaja on the Imperial throes of Vijayanagar in the last decade 
of the 15th century. 

Sripadaraja§taka a work written by one of the successors of 
Sripada, eulogises him in the conventional language usual In stotras 
recording many events of his life, and also mentions two historical 
personages, Vira Narasinga Kay a Nrpati and the Gajapti King of Orissa, 
who seem to have both honoured him. [Also another king is mentioned, 
but he is not identified. This reference shows Vadiraja, Eagbunatba 
Tirtba and Siipaaa Kaja were invited for meal by that king. So Sripada 
RSja could not be much older than Vadiraja]. The Agfcaka mentions 
that* Vira Narasinga Kay a Nrpati resigned his great throne effulgent with 
light [Ujvala makd sihmdsana ) to Sripada Baja who safe on it and expiated 
him from the sin of Brahmahatya. Thus a brief reference to a very short 
lived occupation of the Vijayanagar throne Sripada Raja has been made ; 
-but who the king was that resigned the throne is not clear. He must 
have been either Narasa, the father of Kr§nadevaraya or Vira Narasihma, 
the half-brother of the latter king. The confusion here Is due to the fact 
that the father Narasa was also called Vira Narasihma (Vide Kumarar 
Db urjati’s Krgnarajavijayam and Epgrapbia Carnatica Shimoga, No, 64 
of 1506 A.D.) It may be argued that the King referred to in the Agtaka 
was Saluva Narasihma, but as he has not been anywhere mentioned as 
Vira Narasihma but as Sal uva Narasihma or Katarl Saluva, he is to be 
rejected as the least likely. 

Next, according to the newly discovered Vydsayogi Caritam , when 
-Narasa entered the City of Vijayanagaram as king (about 1495 A.D,) t 
Vyasa Tirtha was there and was highly honoured by him. Since it appears 
that Sripada Eaja was at Vijayanagar for some time staying with his 
disciple Vy asa and also Purandara Dasa who was Vy asa's disciple according 
to a statement by the son of Purandara Dasa this must have occurred 
only after Narasa’s entry into Vijayangar and tbusSripada Eaja andNarasa 
should have both lived for sometime together in the City of Vijayanagar. 
It is likely that the enthronement of Sripada Eaja should have taken place 
sometime during this period, L e. t about the year 1495 A.D. So it seems 
1»o me that the king referred to in the Agtaka is the father Vira Narasinga 
Raya and not the son Vira Narasihma. 

It was a custom with the Hindu emperors to celebrate Tulabhdram 
(i.e„ weighing against gold) and similar oeremonies in places like Tirupati 
Kamasetu etc., and waEh off their sins of omission and commission in the 
waters of fchoBe places. King Vira Narasinga Raya did many such 

* This book was discovered by Mr. B. Venkoba Rao, Dy, Commissioner of Bangalbre 
-and is now in print,) Its author is one Soman atha who writes very high campu 
style employing Sleesilamkara praotieally throught the wotk. It is very surprising 
4hat his existence was not known till now and that on his exoeHant poetical production, 
ihad been lost to the world lor so many oenturies. 
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purificatory ceremonies as records show and as a further step in his ex- 
piatory ceremonies (for, his murdering the two sons of Saluva Narasihma 
the claimants to the throne should have tormented him in his old age) 
he seams to have resigned the throne to Srlpada Raja and requested him 
to sit on it which he did. 

The enthronement of Srlpada Raja and the reason mentioned therefor 
in the Srlpada Raja A§taka may appear fanciful to some of us. But con- 
sidering that Batndbkisekas and Kanakabhisekas and Tuldbhdra cere* 
monies, which we can only hazily imagine in these days were the order 
of the day in the Oourts of Vijayanagar Kings, Ghe enthronement of a 
sanydsi on the imperial throne need not create any stir amongst us. Nor 
was there any need even for the VijayaDagar Emperor, who did such a 
thing to gab much perturbed in resigning his throne to that ascetic, 
because the latter would have been the first person to return it safely 
back to him.' Moreover, if there had been no entbronement, the name at 
an earthly ruler, like Vira Narasihma would not have been mentioned in 
a poem in which only the miraculous powers and the spiritual greatness 
of a recluse have been described solely for purposes of daily prayer by 
his followers. 

So, assuming that the Agfeaka’s account of enthronement is correct, 
it s earns ho have taken place within a few years after 1495 A. D, — the 
date ot Vira Narasihma’s entry into the capital as Emperor and the^ 
cessation of his military activities. 

The actual period during which Srlpada Raja wielded kingly 
authority must have been naturally very brief, and during this period, ho 
should have made great grants of land and money for the worship of gods 
and the study of the Vedas. Politically considered, his period as a ruler 
might have been a most insignificant one. Buts from the cultural stand- 
point, the period should have been most noteworthy. The impetus and 1 
encouragement given for religious study and Sanskrit scholarship should 
have been immense. An ascetic on a throne, reflects, on the part of the 
Emperor who resigns his throne, a realisation of the smallness of his 
worldly glories, and in the popular mind, it is a symbol of the eternal 1 
superiority of divine wisdom over worldly knowledge, of philosophy, oveir* 
science, and finally of spirit over matter, 

Vyasa Tirtha, the famous disciple of Srlpada Raja, far surpassed his 
master in fame and scholarship. The exact date of his birth is not 
known, but there is no doubt that ha was living in the last quarter of the> 
15th century and the first quarter of the 16bh century. Tradition* has 
made him a Karnataka Sihmdsanddhisv ara and in support of it there are 
literary evidences, in the contemporary Kannada Vai$payite literature, in 
Vyasavijaya (a work of about 140 slokas said to have been written by 
Srinivasa-Tirtha, the successor of Vyagaraja on the pontifical seat ot 
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Yyasaraja Hufcfe), and in the newly discovered Yyasayoglsacaritam 
which is now in print. Bat the details as to the time and circumstances 

of his sitting on the throne are not vet clear. 

• 

It seams to have taken place during the reign of Kr§n» Deva Bays. 
Since he was engaged in warfare away from his capital till 1514, the year 
of his entry into Vijayanag&r, and since he was at Tirupati in 1523 
making grants to Yyasa Tirtha and thereafter went on a long pilgrimage 
to the South, the event of enthronement must have happened sometime 
between 1514 and 1523 A.D. 

The tradition goes to say that a period of disaster caused by plane- 
tary conjunctions by name, Kuhic yoga (Kuhu«New moon day probably 
due to the fact that it occurs on New*Moon days) was awaiting the king 
and that to escape from this, he made Yyaaa Tirtha sit on the throne in 
his stead, as it was probably thought that he could withstand the effects 
of the yoga by virtue of this ascetic powers.* That there is*a great deal 
of truth in this traditional account the following facts will show : — 

That Yyasa Tirtha was the donee of several grants from king Krfna 
Deva Raya from 1516 A.D. to 1527 A.D., i.e. t for a period of 12 years or 
more is quite evident from the Epigraphical records published till now. 
That he lived at Yijayanagaram for a considerable period is evident from 
the newly found Yyasayoglsacaritam the contemporary Kannada Vai$- 
nava literature and other evidence. Nuniz, the Portuguese Chronicler as 
an eye-witness about the year 1530 A.D. describes him as a brahmin, 
who never got married nor touched a woman and was daily teaching reli- 
gion to the king (probably to king Acyu&a Raya). These facts go to show 
that Yyasa Tirtha had profoundly impressed the royal house of Yijayana- 
gar by his scholarship and saintliness and that his influence was indeed 
very great extending over a long period. So supposing that either Kr§pa 
Deva Raya or Acyuta Raya had thought of seating some Sanyasi on the 
throne as a means of escape from some impending disaster, then they 
could not but have chosen Yyasa Tirtha for that purpose. That the 
choice should have fallen on Vyasa Tirtha will become more probable, if 
we recall now that hia Vidya Guru, Sripada Raja had on a similar occa- 
sion formerly sat on the throne of Yira Narasimharaja — a predecessor 
of Kr^ria Deva Raya. 

Now, turning our attention to the account of the battle of Raichur in 
Sewell’s Forgotten Empire we find therein that Friday, the 18th May 1520 
A.D. was a new moon day and was quits inauspicious for the king 
— so inauspicious that even a hero like Krgna Dava Raya with an 

* The statement Vy&3avijaya that an elephant garlanded the ascetic Yyasa 
Tirtha and consequently that he sat on the throne may be true ; but that the asoCtie 
qualities of Vyasa made the king ohoose him seems to be more probable, for both had 
known each other very Intimately for a long time. 
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army of several thousands quite confident of success on the battle- 
field, had to stop the battle and proceed with it only on the next 
day. When even a foreigner like Poes who never believed in the 
customs of the heathen Bindu3 should have observed this New Moon- 
day particularly as being quite unlucky for the king and considered 
it worthy of recording in his chronicles as a great historical event, one 
could gauge the seriousness with which the occasion should have been 
viewed then. It is most probable that Kuku , or the New Moon day yoga 
should have occurred on this date and caused the enthronement of Vyasa 
Tirtha and given him the appellation of Vyasa Hat as he calls himself. 
Vya3&vi]aya mentions that on this occasion he was proclaimed as “ Gaja 
Gahmara Sifamasana Gatha Frabho.” The devotional sons of Purandaradas 
and his successors describe this incident over and over again. Vyasa 
Yogisacaritram gives a most glowing account of the enthornement of 
Vyasa Tirtha in a language of highly poetic imagery. Considering that 
the author of this last work was not a co-religionist of Vyasa, but as his 
name and other literary evidence in his work show should have been a 
smarta or a follower of Bhagavta Sampradaya,) there could be no doubt 
about Vyasa Raja’s enthornement, and this event so far as available evi- 
dences go, seem to have occurred on the 18feh May 1520 A. IX Farther 
careful study of the newly discovered work Vyasayogisa Oaritram and 
other contemporary works and records may throw additional light on the 
great personality of Vyasa Tirtha and the contemporary history of 
Yijayanagar. 



SRIRANGA Ill OF YIJAYANAGAR. 

BY 

Mb. E. SATYANATHA AIYAE, m.a., b.t., Triobihopoby. 

M A brave mao struggling in the storms of fate, 

And greatly falling with a falling state.” 

1. His Early Life. — Sriranga, the nephew and successor of 
Venkata II, is referred to by scholars as Sriranga or R&hga II, III or VI. 
The form Sriranga is kept here as it is found in inscriptions and literary 
works. Dr. Hultzsch mentions Sriranga as the sixth of the name, but 
he was not inclined to consider whether the Srirangas who preceded him 
were emperors or not. Mr. Robert Sewell gives the genealogical ta*ble as 
arranged by Dr. Hultzsch and disavows any responsibility for the 
numbers attached to the names. 1 As Sriranga, the successor of Venkata 
II, was the third of that name to rule as emperor, it is proper to regard 
him as Sriranga III. He is referred to as Sriranga II, probably on the 
ground that Sriranga Gikkaraya, the nephew and successor of Venkata I* 
did not occupy the throne for any appreciable length of time ; but the 
duration of his reign is immaterial to our present purpose, and even if 
he had been sovereign for a few days only, he must be reckoned as 
Sriranga II. So the emperor who succeeded Venkata II was the third 
Sriranga. 

The date of Srirahga’s accession to the throne is the 29th of 
October, 1642 : Rao Bahadur H. Krishna Sasbri quotes the authority for 
this statement. 2 The existence of an epigrapical record of Sriranga, dated 
1630, probably indicates that he had been selected as yuvaraja, by Verikafca 
II soon after his succession. If so, Sriranga had sufficient time before 
his accession to the throne to gain knowledge of imperial affairs. Though 
he seems to have been on good terms with the emperor till his death, 
he was opposed to the policy of his uncle towards the feudatories of the 
empire. Venkata II appears to have loved peace at any price, and during 
his reign the anti-imperial attitude of the provincial rulers was not 
properly dealt with. He wished to avoid the embarrassments of war. 
He must have known the aims of Tirumala Nay aka of Madura, but he 
probably thought it inadvisable to force him into implicit obedience. 
Though the tribute of Madura was not regularly paid, no serious measures. 


1. A Forgotten Empire, p» 214. 

2. Archaeological Survey of India, Report, 1911-12, p. 192. 
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were taken to prevent such an irregularity. Toe Kuniyur Piatea of 
Venkata II (1834) show his amicable relations with Tirumaia Nay aka, 
but the subordination of Madura that record implies eould have been only 
nominal. Both laboured diplomatically to maintain peace between tjhem- 
seives and adjust their differences, But Tirumaia Nayaka’s growing 
power was not checked. On the whole the emperor lost the game 
substantially. In the light of these considerations, supported by contem- 
porary Jesuit records, the following observation of Mr. H. Krishna Sastri 
may have to be revised : “ Venkata (II) appears to have for a time 
revived the supreme sovereignty of the Karnata kings, which was found 
to be fast declining.” 1 The character of Sriranga was very different 
from that of Venkata (II) , his was not a pacific temperament. His 
ability and courage prompted him to a complete reversal of his pre- 
decessor’s policy. 

2. Problems he had to solve . An important problem which 
confronted Sriranga on his accession was his relations with his 
feudatories, especially with the Nayak of Madura. Though Mysore 
-was as strongly inclined to independence as Madura, if not more, 
the opposition of Tirumaia Nay aka to the empire loomed large. 
Probably his personality and strength of will gave a special character 
and magnitude to the question of the imperial policy towards him. 
Another vital question related to external defence. After 1636, the date 
of the Mughal settlement with the Dakhan Sultanates, their activities 
against the Hindu empire might be renewed at any time. Upon the 
solution of the internal problem depended a proper consideration of the 
problem of defence against foreign enemies. Sriranga resolved to deal 
with Madura first and thought of putting the empire on a stable basis as 
a preparation for protecting it from the Muhammadan encroachments. 
Mr. Krishna Sastri says : “According to Mr. Poster’s extracts, the Muham- 
madan kings of Golkonda and Bljapur began to invade the territories of 
the Hindu king in 1642, immediately after the death of king Venkata- 
pati (II). They are even stated to have occupied the whole country on 
the coast.” 2 The Jesuit letters mention the Muhammadan invasion as 
the result of Srlranga’s dealings with the Southern Nayaks. 

3. Ris Struggle with Madura and the DaJchan Sultans , — Soon after 
■ his succession, Sriranga declared war on Madura and was not prepared to 
waste time in negotiations. As crown prince, he might have studied the 
policy of Tirumaia Nayaka and come to the conclusion that an appeal to 
the sword must be made. At the head of a formidable* army, he marched 
to the south to crush his great feudatory of Madura. For more than a 


1. A.S.I., Report, 1911-12, p. 191. 

2. Report, 1911-12, p. 193. 
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generation Madura had exhibited hostility to the empire. The period 
following the death of Venkata I <1814) found that province definitely 
committed to an anti-imperial policy So Tirumala Nayaka only con- 
tinued. the long-standing opposition of Madura to the empire. It is 
definitely mentioned by Jesuit writers that Mysore set the example of 
provincial insubordination and this example was followed by Madura, 
Tirumala Nay aka probably believed that the inconspicuousness of the 
emperor would continue even after Srfranga’s succession to the throne ; 
he had too long been accustomed to Venkata’s acquiescence in his policy 
to expect a sudden exhibition of imperial authority against him. 

Tirumala Nay aka was a resourceful man ; be entered into an agree- 
ment with his neighbours of Tanjore and Jinji with a view to arrest the 
progress of the emperor. When the Nayak of Tanjore divulged the 
schemes of his allies to Sriranga, the latter turned on Jinji. But Tiru- 
mala’s disappointment did not lead to the cancellation of his * plans. To 
^ save himself from the wrath of the emperor* he sought the help of the 
Sultan of Gclkonda by inviting him to attack the imperial territory. The 
movement of the GoJkonda army forced the emperor to make a retreat 
and defend his own dominions. Sriranga succeeded in defeating it and 
securing its withdrawal. This was a great triumph for him as the 
Muhammadans sustained serious losses. 

The Sultan of Golkonda made active preparations to regain his 
reputation. When his attack was delivered, Sriranga found his own posi- 
tion untenable. He now thought that his salvation lay in the whole- 
hearted support of his Nayak feudatories of the south, and entered into 
negotiations with them. Encouraged by their new attitude — his revised 
terms were accepted by them — be worked with them to devise plans for 
the expulsion of the Muhammadans from their recent conquests. It is 
to be noted that Sriranga preferred to reconcile himself to an alliance 
with these rebels rather than invoke the aid of Mysore (or probably he 
sought it and failed) either against the Muhammadans or against bis 
recalcitrant feudatories. 

Sriranga’s new policy did not produce any satisfactory result. It is 
said that he “ spent more than a year with the three Nayaks in the 
midst of festivities, feasts, and pleasures, during which the Muhmmadans 
quietly achieved the conquest of his dominions. Soon vain joys gave 
place to jealousies and divisions. Rejected again by the Nayaks, Narasinga 
established his court in the forests of Kalians (lying to the north of 
Tanjore), where he spent four months, a prey to all discomforts ; 
his courtiers soon abandoned him. ” It is not known what exactly 
prevented the success of the plan of joint action proposed by 
Sriranga and accepted by his feudatories. The above extract from 
Jesuit records shows that the Nayaks were not solely responsible for the 
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unhappy termination of the emperor’s promising career. Sriranga became * 
an emperor without an empire. This miserable position of his is confirmed 
by the notice of the French traveller, Tfaevanot, that “ the king of Bianagar 
.........was left without a kingdom and constrained to fly into the 

mountains, ’ ,;L and by the reference Sivatatvaratnakaram to the loss of 
his capital Vellore and to his “ wandering without a home.” 

Sciranga’s hard forest life soon came to a close. His appeal to 
Kantblrava Narasaraja of Mysore (1638-59) relieved his miseries, and the 
emperor is said to have received “ a brilliant treatment worthy of his 
rank ”, which went far beyond bis expectations. It is creditable to 
Sriranga that he was not inclined to remain a well-fed guest of Mysore. 
When the Muhammadans returned home after their conquests, he bestirred 1 
himself and, with the help of Mysore, recovered a portion of his old 

territories. He defeated the Golkonda army which advanced to attack him. 

• 

To this part of Snranga’s career may be ascribed the services of 
^ivappa Nayaka of Ikkeri to the empire, recorded in the Sivatatvaratna- 
karam , 2 This Sanskrit work mentions the capture of Vellore by Sivappa 
Nay aka and the numerous honours conferred upon him by the emperor. 
It places that achievement some time after Sriranga’s “ wandering without 
a home **. So the reference is probably to the second victory of the emperor 
mentioned by Jesuit writers. The Ramarajiyamu says that “once 
Srlranga Raya marched from his capital against the hill fort of Udayagiri, 
which was occupied by the Kufcub Shah, and utterly defeated him. 3 4 ” 
Mr. H. Krishna Sastri refers to Sriranga’s defeat of the “ Moors ” in 
1644, according to the extracts quoted by Mr. Foster in the Founding of 
Fort St . George , and suggests that this authority perhaps refers to the 
event mentioned by the RdmardnyamuA 

The Jesuit records specify two different occasions when Sriranga 
was successful against the Sultan of Golkonda ; the second time with 
the help of the Mysore army. From these records it is clear that his 
first attempt was for driving the Muhammadans out of his dominions, 
which had just been occupied by them during his absence in the south. 
When he made a second attempt, he was the first to take the field, and 
his object was to recover the territories he had lost, not, as in the former 
case, to repel an army dispossessing him of his dominions. So the 
§ivatatvaratnakaram and the Rdmardjiyamu may be taken to refer to 
the later success of Sriranga and Mr. Foster’s extracts to his earlier 
victory. 


1. Travels, Part III, p. 91. 

2. 8. Ktlshnaawami Aiyangar, 8ourees of Vijayanagat History p. Ml, 

3 Ibid . p. 3U. 

4. A, 8. I,. Report. 1911-12, p. 193. 
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The progress of Sriranga towards the recovery of bis dominions was 
nullified by the activities of Tirom&ia Nayaka, who was frightened by 
the possible consequences to him of the united efforts of the Mysore 
ruler *and Sriranga and who therefore invoked the help of Bljapur. The 
intervention of Bijapur resulted in the defeat and Sight of the emperor 
and in the loss of the prestige of Mysore, Thus Srlranga’s second 
attempt to recover his empire was also a failure. He was “obliged to seek 
refuge, on the confines of his kingdom, in the forests, where he led a 
miserable life.” Mysore was in no mood to invite and help him again ; 
Kanthirava probably thought that a repetition of his generosity would 
mean a recrudescence of his recent troubles, Sriranga’s two separate 
efforts to re-establish the empire curiously ended in his expulsion to the 
forests twice. .The cup of his misery was now full. 

4. Hts Appeal to the Mughal Emperor . — Professor Jadunath Sarkar 
refers, on the authority of the Adab-i-Alamgiri, to two futile appeals 
which Sriranga secretly made to the Mughal emperor, Shah Jah&n, 
through Aurangzib, Viceroy of the Dakhan, for protection against Bijapur* 
and Golkonda ; the first in 1653 and the second, two years after, in 1855. 
It is said that the Vijayanagar emperor was willing, on the second occa- 
sion, to pay 2b crores of rupees, 200 elephants, and all the jewels in his 
possession, besides an annual tribute, as the price of Mughal protection. 
He was further inclined to enrol himself as a Mughal jcig hirdar and even 
prepared to embrace Islam, if such a condition was imposed upon him. 1 
This account throws light on the serious situation in which Sriranga 
was placed. That such was his position we understand from the Jesuit 
records and, to some extent, from the other authorities. There is exact 
correspondence between the double appeal made to the Mughal emperor, 
according to the Adab-i-Alamgiri, and the betrayal of the Vijayanagar 
emperor twice by his feudatories, in the language of the Jesuit fathers. 
Sriranga must have become desperate beyond description after his second 
disappointment, which was preceded by a great hope of the rehabilitation 
of his imperial position, based on the good-will of Mysore — an additional 
source of strength to him. In the intensity of his disappointment, it does 
not seem unlikely that he made promises, otherwise incredible, to the 
Mughal emperor, even compromising his position as a Hindu ruler. The 
hard conditions to which he was ready to submit exhibit him as a great 
man who, exposed to peculiar misfortunes, was prepared to sacrifice 
almost all his cherished possessions for the recovery of his lost territories. 
The Adab-i-Alamgiri records 2 the subsequent attempts made by 


1, Sarkar, History of Auraogzib* I, pp. 248-49. 

2. Noted as not definite by Prof, Sarkar, History o! Aurangsib I, p. 251. 
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Sriranga in 1657 and 1658. This is intelligible in fcbe light of the furious 
wars between Mysore and Madura in the last years of Kaptbirava 
Narasa and of Tirumala Nay aka (both of them died in 1659), which 
are described as “ the Wars of the Noses M by Jesuit writers. 1 * Though 
the campaigns of Kanfcbfrava Narasa were not conducted on behalf 
of Sriranga. they could have been thought, by those to whom the 
Adab-i- Alamgin is indebted for its information, to be for the restoration of 
the Yijayanagar emperor, as that Mysore ruler had ostensibly worked for 
him before for some time. There are no sufficient grounds for thinking 
that Sriranga continued his imperial efforts during the years referred to 
above, (1656—59) though their continuation is not improbable. 

5. His Life after 1659. — The life of Sriranga after the death of Tiru- 
mala Nayaka and Kapthirava Narasa is very obscure. The throne of Madura 
was occupied by Cokkanatha Nayaka from 1659 to 1682 and that of Mysore 
by Devaraja from 1659 to 1672 and by Oikkadeva Bay a from 1672 to 1704=. 
The available information about Sriranga may be summarised as follows : 

(a) Jesuit evidence . — Bather Proenza’s letter of 1662 contains a 
reference to Gokkanatha Nayaka’s ‘ daring project*,* viz ti “ to drive the 
Mughals (the Dakhan Sultans) from all the countries they had invaded, 
to re-establish the ancient king (the ex-king) of Bisnagar in his country, 
(and) to give Jinji to its Nayak,” It is surprising that there is no other 
specific reference to Sriranga in the Jesuit letters after 1659. Probably 
his movements were not known to the authors of those records 
or they thought that he had ceased to be an important factor in Soufch- 
Indian politics. Father Andre Freire*s letter of 1678 says that Sivaji 
seized several provinces of Vijayanagar and that, by his capture of Vellore 
he became sovereign of a large part of the kingdom of Vijayanagar, as he 
had already been master of Jinji. The reference here may well be to the 
territories which once formed part of the Vijayanagar empire. The letter 
of 1682, written by the same Father, gives the information that the 
sovereign of Vijayanagar had already been deprived of bis dominions. So 
the later fortunes of Sriranga cannot be traced with reference to the 
Jesuit accounts. 

(5) Other literary evidence . — Thevenot, after mentioning the expul- 
sion of the Vijayanagar emperor from his dominions by the Sultans of 
Bijapur and Golkonda, notes : “ (Ha was) constrained to fly into the 
mountains, where he still lives' 7 Obviously the reference is to 1666-7, 
during which years that French traveller visited Bhagnagar (the capital 
of Golkonda) and Masulip&tam. 


1, History of the Nayaka of Madura, Madras University Historical Series, 

JI, pp. 138-36, 268-69. 
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The Cikkadevardya Vatniuvali describes the relations of Mysore with 
Ikkeri. It is said that Sivappa Nayaka, after ascending the throne by 
murdering his brother, sent his representatives to the Court of Gikkadeva 
Bay* to conclude an alliance between the two kingdoms. When that 
offer was rejected by the Mysore ruler, S.vaopa Nayaka espoused the 
cause of Srirahga, ceded to him the swo districts of Hassan and Belur, 
and declared war on Gikkadeva Raya. 1 

So it is clear that Srirangu was alive after 1672, the date of Cikka- 
deva’s accession to the throne, and the war referred to must have been 
waged after that das© and after the succession of Sivappa Nayaka to the 
throne of Ikkeri, According to Dr. S. Krishnasvami Aiyangar. Bivappa’s 
accession “ may be put down a couple of years later at the most,’* 2 

(c) Inscriptional evidence. — Srirahga’s Bellary inscription of 1663 
mentions him as living then “ at Yelapuri on his jewelled lion throne.** 
Gokkanatha Nayaka’s grants recorded in two inscriptions of*1665 and one 
of 1667 were made " in the reign of Srirahgadeva Raya.” Farther the 
emperor is referred to in a record of 1678-79 These evidences, literary^ 
and epigraphieal, show that Sriranga must have lived for more than a 
decade and a half after his second appeal to the Mughal emperor. 

6. The Battle of Erode . — An inscription of 1686 mentions the 
achievements of Gikkadeva Raya : the defeat of the Lord of Madhura in 
thelrodu country, the capture of Tripura (Trichinopoly), Ananfcapuri, Sam- 
balli, Omalur and Dharapuram, and the death of Damarala Aiyapendra, 
An earlier record (of 1679) refers to the defeat of the Fandya king Ookka 
and the capture of Tripura and Ananfcapuri. A record of 1722 says that: 
Gikkadeva Raya ” emulated ths sports of (God) Krgna in conquering the 
lord of Madbura’*. The question is when exactly the above-mentioned 
defeat of Gokkanatha Nayaka and of his allies by Gikkadeva Raya took 
place. Dr. S. Krishnasvami Aiyangar observes : ** The battle that was 
fought at Erode must have taken place about the end of Devaraja’s reign, 
as the Mysore accounts state that Gikkadeva, while yet a prince, offered, 
when negotiations failed, to lead the army to victory. This battle may 
be dated somewhere about 1670 and was undertaken ostensibly in the 
interests of the emperor** (Srirahga) .3 

The achievements of Gikkadeva Raya detailed in the firsts of the 
above-mentioned inscriptions cannot be ascribed to the data of that 
inscription (1686) as those very achievements are stated in a summary 
form in the inscription of 1679. The dates of the inscriptions cannot ba 
taken as the dates of the events recorded in them as is shown by the 

X, 8. K, A., Sources of Vij»yanagar History, pp, 309-10* 

2. History of the Nayaka of Madura, p> 134 n. 

3. History of the Nayaks of Madura, p. 133 n, • 
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information contained in the three inscriptions. An analysis of the 
Jesuit evidence confirms this view and gives some indications of the 
probable date of those events. 

Father Meilo’s letter of 1686 states ; “ In the south, the c pet»fcy 

rajas continue to shake off the yoke of Mysore, which is too weak bo 

preserve its conquests Sambaji mercilessly conducts war against the 

king of Mysore, whose dominions he is invading, and is strongly helped 
by the revolts of the inhabitants against their own sovereign. 5 " 
This account is followed bs 7 a description of the internal troubles 
of Mysore which culminated in a civil war and in the siege of the 
fortress of Mysore, in which the king had shut himself up. Father John 
de Britto’s letter of 1683 says : “ The power of the king of Mysore in 
Madura begins to grow weak, because, violently attacked in his own 
dominions by the troops of Sambaji, he cannot sustain and reinforce the 
armies he had sent to thess countries. The provinces he had conquered 
there shake off his yoke gradually. ” Father Andre Fraire’s letter of 
1682 contains an account of the Mysore Dalavav, Kumaraiya’s siege of 
~ Trichinopoly, of his attempts to come to terms with Cokkanatha 
Nayaka owing to the proximity of the armies of Sambaji and Ekoji 
(Yenkaji), of his final resolve to withdraw to Mysore in safety, and at 
last, of his defeac and capture by Sambaji’s general. Kumaraiya is 
referred to a3 having been invincible till then. The subsequent 
misfortunes of Mysore are mentioned, i.e. t the loss of the province 
of Dharapuram and other neighbouring territories. It is said that the' 
king of Mysore appealed to the Mughal emperor for help against the- 
Marathas. The same Eather’s letter of 1678 says : “ The king of Mysore 
took possession, without striking a blow, of the only two fortresses which 
Madura had preserved till then in the north.” His letter of 1676 gives 
the information that " Mysore. ..fortifies the citadels taken from the 
northern provinces of Madura.” It is noted, in the same letter, that- 
Cokkanatha Nayaka was involved in “ disastrous zoars, an account of 
which was given in that letter (of 1673) unfortunately this letter has- 
been lost. 

Therefore the lower limit of the date of the battle of Erode may be* 
fixed at 1674. Its upper limit is 1666 as far as the Jesuit evidence- 
goes. Eabher Proenza’s letter of 1665 describes the military achievements 
of Cokkanatha Nayaka, Father Andr£ Freire’s letter of 1666 says that . 
" all the political events of this year consist in some changes of minis- 
ters”. For the history of the period between 1667 and 1674 we have not 
the guidance of Jesuit records as far as they are known to me. 

A study of the inscriptions tends to shorten the period to which the* 
babble of Erode is to be ascribed. Cokkanatha Nayaka’s epigraphieal 
recdrds in the Coimbatore and Salem districts are found up to 1668-69. 
Erom 1669*70 to 1671, the inscriptions of Devaraja and, from 1673, those* 
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'Of Cikkadeva Raya are frequently found in those regions. It may there- 
fore be taken that the battle of Erode was fought between 1689 and 1674 

All this evidence goes to support Dr. S. Krishnasvami Alvangar’s view 
quoted above. One important detail noted by him is that, at the 
time of the battle* Cikkadeva had not become king of Mysore. 
If this literary notice is not incontestable, the battle of Erode 
may be ascribed to 1672 or 1673. It is not unlikely that an 
organised attempt by tbs South Indian powers was made at 
a time when or some tim3 after there was a change of rulers. The 
death of Dav&raja might have given a suitable occasion for upholding the 
imperial claims of Srirahga even nominally, and the hostility of the 
confederates might have at first consisted in questioning the succession of 
Cikkadeva Raya and urging the claims of the emperor. Though there is 
nothing decisive to show that the missing letter of Father Andre Freire, 
written in 1673, gave an account of the events of that year cTr of the pre- 
vious year, it is not unreasonable to suppose that it was written shortly 
after the battle of Erode, on the ground that the Jesuit Fathers were 
inclined to record important events as early as possible as is attested by 
their chronicle of Sivaji’s Karnatie expedition and of other historical 
happenings. 

7. His Last Days and Death . — It is not definitely known how 
long Srirahga was alive after the battle of Erode. He took refuge in 
Badnur, and Sivappa Nayaka is recorded to have given Him an honour- 
able reception. Dr. S, K. Aiyangar sums up the indications given 
by literary evidence, and takas Srirahga to at least 1675. 1 He 
refers to a silver plate grant in the possession of Mr. Jayanti 
Ramaiya Fantulu, issued by Sivaji to the widow and sons of Srirahga, in 
which it is noted that the emperor died a fugitive ‘ in the west country \ 2 
The date of the grant is not given, and Dr. Aiyangar says that the 
genuineness of the grant is not established beyond doubt. It does not seem 
necessarily to follow that Sivaji made that grant while he was in the South 
in 1677, though such a supposition is quite reasonable. It may have been 
issued some time after that date in accordance with his instructions. 
Evidently the date of Srieahga’s death cannot be taken later than that 
of Sivaji’s, ix. t 1680. The inscription of 1678-9 (Kalayukti) found in 
Madura, which mentions him, may be the last record about him, 

Mr. H. Kdsbna Sastri remarks that “ S. 1587 (A. D. 1665) is 

the latest sure data for Eahga VI (Srirahga III) ”, 3 The record of 
S. 1585 (A, D. 1663) seems to be the last one issued by the emperor. 
The inscriptions of S. 1587 (two), 1589 and 1600 (A.D. 1665, 1667 

1. History of the Nayaka of Madura, p. 134 n. 

2. Sources of Vqayanagar HiBfcory, p. 812 n, 

3. A, 8 I«, Report, 1911-12, p. 194, 
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and 16781 say that they were issued “in the reign of Srlrangadeva 
Raya.” These records cannot, by themselves, establish the final 
date of Sriranga. But it- may be noted that there are records of A.D. 
1678 mentioning Sriranga and Venkata. The nest mention of a Venkata 
is In an inscription of 1680 and of a Sriranga Raya in one of 1692. It is 
not unlikely that the last record of Sriranga III is that of A.D. 1678*9, as 
the series of inscriptions mentioning him continues without a break up to 
that year All the evidence pointed out in this section tends to leavs a 
broader margin for the date of Srlranga’s death. 

8. Estimate of his Character and Life . — Sriranga was a more 
courageous and talented emperor than his nerveless uncle Venkata II. 
Perseverance was the dominant note of bis character. Undaunted 
by repeated disappointments, he persistently attempted to infuse 
life into the almost moribund imperial system. When driven to 
extremities, he was inclined to sacrifice his all, provided that such a 
sacrifice would ward off the extinction of his empire. Though he must 
fhave realised by bitter experience the difference between life in the palace’ 
and that in forest, and though he was driven from pillar to post, he endured 
all “ the slings and arrows of outrageous fortune” with remarkable courage. 
Though his two successes against the Dakhan Sultans were each time 
followed by a most desperate moment in his life, and though he was 
kicked like a football by feudatory after feudatory, he could not be forced 
into passivity. In the midst of a life of strange and tragic vicissitudes, he 
gave soma attention to the work of peaceful times. Literary men were 
patronised by him, and it is well known how he encouraged in 1645-46 
the activities of English merchants with a view to “ secure the prosperity 
of his subjects by opening up the country for foreign merchandise.” 1 
He is eulogised by contemporary Jesuit observers as a ruler who 
was wiser than his feudatories and who “ alone could save the country.” 
There is no doubt that his personal worth deserved better results than 
those which attended his efforts. 

Though a man of high ideals and abundant energy, Sriranga 
is recorded to have once lapsed into fatuous inactivity detrimental 
to his interests. He is said to have lost much of his precious time 
by throwing himself into pleasures in the company of his Southern 
feudatories at a time when the Muhammadans were seizing his dominions 
in the north. There was a certain amount of precipitancy in his actions and 
movements whioh made his victories mere oases in the desert of his 
failures. 

It does not appear that Sriranga carefully calculated the chances of" 
his ultimate success or estimated the amount of co-operation which his*. 


1. A. 8. I„ Report, 1911-12, p. 193, 
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policy would secure from his feudatories Disaffection was not confined 
to Madura. If the facts of the situation had been known to the emperor t 
it is not easy to understand how be could have ventured on the war-path* 
Either Srxranga was unaware of the extent of the opposition which an 
attempt to rejuvenate the empire would call into being, or he was confident 
that he could set things right unaided, seeing that the hostility between 
Mysore and Madura would prevent their combined action against him. 
He does not seem to have considered whether it was practicable to 
revitalise the empire in the teeth of strong provincial opposition. Ever since 
the battle of Talikofea in 1565, the feudatories of the empire were learn- 
ing to care more for their separate interests than for their common im- 
perial interests. The civil war that followed the death of Venkata I was 
damaging to the prestige of the empire, and it accentuated the diversity 
of provincial interests. Though the empire was formally preserved after 
that catastrophe and Bamadeva and Venkata II occupied the imperial 
throne in succession, the rule of these emperors only hastened the deca- 
dence of the empire. If Suranga had appreciated the character of his 
dangerous muaritance, be must have pondered over the possibilities of^ 
the renovation of full imperial strength. The only practical solution of 
the problem was perhaps the establishment of a common understanding 
for the preservation of common interests, without the assertion of 
the legal rights of the emperor, to the lull and unquestioned obedience of 
his feudatories. If hostility to the empire had been confined to the 
minor provinces or to a small part of the empire, a different policy might 
have succeeded. But, under the circumstances, an arrangement which 
would conduce to concerted action against external dangers was alone- 
feasible — the conversion of the nominal empire into a strong confederacy. 

Whatever may be said against the policy actually followed by Sri- 
ranga, his idealism commands admiration. His emphatic repudiation of 
Venkata IFs policy and bis efforts to metamorphose the rickety empire 
into an actively functioning body invest his career with imperishable 
glory. His failure was a splendid one, and it was mainly due to the 
circumstances of the time and to the refractory attitude of Mysore 
and Madura, It was not loyalty to the empire that induced 
Mysore and Ikkeri to welcome Sriranga in misery, but their schemes 
of self-aggrandisement, Bug it is easy to exaggerate the selfishness of the 
feudatories. In the case of the emperor, his own interests coincided with 
those of the empire. It is not true to say that Srlrapga was not in the 
least responsible for his failure. A less ambitious polio v and a more con- 
siderate attitude might have secured the common interests of South India* 
without offending the susceptibilities of the feudatories of the empire. But 
the emperor and his major feudatories were all blind to their own real 
interests and those of their country. 




“ PUSYAMITRA — WHO IS HE? 


Mr. H. A. SHAH, BOMBAY. 

Pugyamitra is a prominent figure in classical Samskrfe literature. The 
Foreword drama of Kalidasa has preserved him from obliquity 

and the connection of Bbasvakara Pat an] all as a 
priest at his sacrifice has sustained our interest in his personality. Apart 
t from these facts, he has bis own place in the dynastic lists of Puranas. 
We propose to bring together everything stated about him and to suggest 
true interpretations of certain data, which, we urge humbly, have been 
loosely thought about. With due deference to scholars who have contri- 
buted mightily towards discussions we will point out certain defects which 
have unconsciously marred their efforts. 

One general notion about him is that be is a Sung a king and that 
ha killed bis master Maury a Brbadratba. Bana 
has cited two examples (in his in book VI) 

which have fostered these impressions. 




We would not have thought of challenging the statement of such a 
learned figure in literature ; but older information as preserved in the 
Matsya Parana leads us to conclusions different from his The state of 
chronology or knowledge of it in his time is least assuring. We know from 
Hieun Tsiang (629 — 645 A.D.), big contemporary, that ’Buddha Nirvana 
was calculated (in those days) to have occurred in about 1200 years, 1300 
years, 1500 years, above 900 years and under 1000 years according to 
different authorities * (cf. Watter’s " Yuan Ghuang,” Yol. II, p. 28). This 
is sufficiently damaging for claims to exact records and so we are tempted 
to take up the clue the Matsya -narration gives, in spite of the great 
authority of Bapa. 

48 
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That Matsya-Paraui-narration is a record of considerable antiquity 

Mr Par iter and an ^ wor ^ a genuine history has been brought out 
Matsyapuran v. by Mr. Pargtter in nis studies (cf. Introduction, 
Pur ana Text of the ,a Dynasties of the Kali age/ 7 
1913). His conclusions may be briefly cited with advantage. 

Versions of the Matsya, Vayu and the Brahmanda Purarias present 
a remarkable similarity in sheir close agreement (Para 3) : so do the Vi§nu 
and the Bhagavata Puranas (Para 1). Tnav all point to an original source 
which may be styled Bhavi$ya Parana (Para 9). The Matsya, Vayu and 
the Brahmanda Puranas must have been sanskribized versions of Prakrba 
original as several traees of Prakrfca influence betray. (Para 15). , Matsya 
Purana stops its narration much earlier thaa what the Vayu Purana and 
others do (Para 20) ; hence, it appears that the versified chronicles were 
first collected about cr soon after the middle of 3rd century A. D. (Para 21), 
The Mafcsfa Parana borrowed from the original Bhavi§ya Purana the 
shorter account, about (say) the last quarter of 3rd century (Para 23).* 
The Matsya Parana version is older than those of Vavu and Brahmanda 
...it is somewhat crude at times (Para 21.) “ Where variations occur, 

I have endeavoured to choose the most weighty, it being remembered that 
the Matsya Parana givss the oldest version, a Vayu Purana the next 
and all other copies of VaVu and the Brahmanda Puranas the third recen- 
sion/* (Para 32). 

Let ua proceed, then, with the Matsya Purana. 

\ 

What the Matsya Purana has to say about Pa$yamitra and his 
dynasty is contained in its Oh. 272, vs, 26 — 32, 

We are informed by it that from Mauryas, earth will pass on to- * 
the Sungas (vs. 26) and that Devabbumi, last in Pu§ya- 
Tha Mataya mitra family, will be followed by the Sungas (vs. 32) 

Purana, and Vasudeva who deposed him is a man of the Sunga* 

family (vs. 33). 

<jo| ^r: || ^ II 

srr^<«iT% i 

-itra §p^P3TRr I 

m I ^ to: gypiffirafir n \\ — ii 

sfeg ¥rr%i ” n ^ It 
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[We use the Matsya Parana published in the loandasrsma series 
at Poona 1907.] 

It*!eavag no doubt that Matsya Purari* does not count; Pu=syamitr& 
as a Sufiga and definitely implies that he is not a 
Not a Sahga. Sung a. Later on wmie developing Andhra succession, 
it tells ns that Sisuka, first of tbs enumerated Andhra 
rulers, who will overpower Susarman fa Brahmin Arc.), who will suppress the 
remnant of the Sungas, is of their casta. [^TSfTcfp?:] This view definitely 
attributes to Sungas the caste of Brahmins which Pu?yamitra was not. 

The text is a3 follows : — 

“ ^nferfs^Ttr^ II II 

“ ^to^^r^Trrf *jqr: g^pftar: srenr frra: I 

UWFtt %r ajfqsqr i qssFro; n 
rergqn^sr: srsrrcfrer: it 

Ch. ‘273. Vs. 1-2. 

King Gautamiputra Is styled in an inscription of his son as 
(cf. E.I. Vol. VIII, No. 2, p. 59 ff.) which characterization is in perfect 
agreement so far as the casta of Sisuka* Andhra is concerned. 

Even with the help of the Matsya Purana it looked too audacious to 
challenge the veracity in Bani’s illustrations. So the drama of Malavi- 
kagnimitra was hunted up ; but throughout, no evidence of the hero or 
Pugyamifcra styled as Supga turned up. Instead, we came across a 
verse in act IV sung by the hero that it was the hereditary vow in the 
family of Baimhikas , of sticking to ^Tf%33? (Regard and honour for 
their consorts). 

xtstt — “ qrfyov srm %ferqjpqr ^srp*.” ii || 


The king herein claimed seems to belong to those of Bimbis — perhaps 
those in whose clan or family king Bimbisara, (a contemporary of Buddha 
and Mahavira) best of Bimbis, flourished. Bimbisara was a Kgafcriya 
by birth and is not known as a Sunga. 


Another statement of Bana is that Pa^yamitra killed Maurya 
Brhadrafcha. The Vayu Par aria has the last Maurya 
ruler Brhadasva and not Brhadratba. The Matsya 
Purapa tells us something, quite different and of great import. 


The Bxhadratb&s. 
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% ?:rs4 qjf^F^ hhf ?q: ” it ^v» n 

© 

Its means tifaat the deposed Brhadafehas are not a single king but 
several of the family of the Brhadratha dynasty. Hence, if we have to 
look for the predecessors of Pusyamitra, we have to look to the 
Brhadrafcha-dynasty and not the Maury a-dy nasty . We saw before that 
the Matey a- Pur ana- narration of successors to the Mauryas referred to the 
Sungas which Pusyamibra is nob ; and hence, Pu§yamitra cannot be under- 
stood to have followed the Mauryas. In this way the second statement of 
Bapa is found to be untenable if we follow strictly the Matsya Parana. 
We fcherfore leave aside what he says in favour of what we glean from 
the Matsya Parana and follow it in the chronology it suggests. We 
did the same in our paper on the date of Mabavira with respect 
to Kanva 'and Andhra chronology. Here we take up the Brhadratha 
chronology. Matsya Parana ha3 recounted the Brhadratha kings in 
Oh. 272, vs. 17-30. It professes to give an account of 32 kings 
for a period of 1000 years. The start is made with the termination of the 
Bharafa war bub the end is not so definitely stated here which is quite 
unusual with its mode of narration. Hence, we have to connect the link 
from the following chapter where we are told that Pusyamibra deposed 
them. 

The kings actually counted are not 32 but 22 and the total made up 
is nob 1000 as proclaimed but 825 years only. This is how the list runs 
according to the Matsya and the Vayu Puranas, 

“ 3T3T 3^1 WRISfT 4 f^SFF: II ? vs II 

'jfoT ^ sriterr'^ ^tf: i 

3T#RTT 5r&TT5FFSr T^HFar II \ <; II 

si# *rrcfr f% r%<rr^% i 

w CT^rrs^cfr T?rrcar% || ^ ii 


sreffSr q^j^RS7F^^3- nCiq; i 
srfireNr ^q-r %rt *n%m*:r t^^rr: n ii 

«jot 5 %qf *rs4 5 ktf%^i% i 

srem ajf4?rrait ^ g^r ii 3 © ii 
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No. ' 

i 

Name. Years. 

Years. Name. 

Remarks as to 
agreement 
in years. 

1 

#cm% 

58 

58 

*rfcif4 • 


2 ' 


64 

84 

vgp&n ' 


3 

arSRfHt 

36 

26 

3?g?Tfg: ; 


4 

f5ro%5r 

40 

100 1 

| 


5 


56 

56 ; 



6 


23 

23 



7 


50 ;(st5Rn; 



< 



= 0 


Total 327 years. 

8 


40 ; 

40 1 






\ 


Total 367 „ 

9 i 

% 

28 ; 

35 j 



10 


64 j 

58 i 





; 


! 

Total 459 r 460 ,, 

11 


28 

28 

%JT 


12 


64 | 

64 ! 

5^1 




I 

! 


Total 551 552 

13 

sfa j 

25 i 

5 i 

(i)st5r 


14 


58 

58 j 

=fTT% 1 


15 

tl^rar 1 

28 

38 j 

1^3 | 


16 

ftf^T | 

48 

58 

| 



! 



j 

Total 710- 711 „ 

17 

irCr^f i 

33 

33 




1 




Total 743/744 „ 

18 


32 

22 

j 


X 

1 

! 


40 



y 



83 



z 

1 


35 

j 


19 


50 

50 

j srf^rar 

j 

Actual Total 

i 

825 

974 


l 

Stated Tot a 

i 





32 


1000 





N,#. — The total in the Brahmanda Purania is 916 years* It counts 
22 kings like Vayu Pur ana* 

The above list shows what absurdities it contains ; and along with 
them, what facts it preserves. Where the Matsya and the Vayu Puranas 
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differ about names we cannot control the difference. But where they 
differ in years, we take them as they state and find that at some milepost 
later on they again mast in their onward journey — meet in their totals , 
till finally, they meet to separate, * 

We may leave out the details therefore m favour of totals there being 

_ , no other reasonable course , and the klateva Parana 

Date of 

Pnsyamitra. being the oldest, we stick to its total as the one which 
signifies some juncture point in history inferring 
that the Vayu Parana tried to give the whole detail of duration of the 
dynasty amounting to 974 years, which approximately agrees with the 
duration which the Mafesya Parana asserts, vzs., 1000 years, a pretty 
round number when we find tbat the total is cot in agreement with details. 

The juncture point is, as stated by Matsya Parana, the rise of Palaka, 
at about 825 years of Brhadratha dynasty. “Palaka established on throne 
his son (in Avantij who ruled for 23 years and who was succeeded by 
Palaka.” It therefore means that since the Bharatsa war, 848 (825 & 23) ' 
years had gone when Palaka ascended. 

The year of Palaka is known well from the following Jain gatfaas 

• ®T%SqpcFg3T CRT! iF5TRT srmP5^: ” || 

I. A. Vol. XV P. 141 ff, 

?r srqf^% ®rf|r%€r qr^Tr era? ” li 

I, A. Vol. II, P. 362. 

It means that in Avanti, Palaka was anointed on the very night 
Mahavira entered Nirvana. In other words the year of Palaka is O. A. M. 
and therefore the Mababbarata war must have taken place about 848 
years before Mahavira entered Nirvapa. If the Nirvaria year corresponds 
to 527 B.Q, — and no doubt it does (see our paper on “ The Date of 
Mahavira”) — the great war occurred in about 1375 B.O. 

So much for the starting point of the Brhadrathas. 

Bor their end : — Their end (i.e> end of their power) came by Pusya- 
mitra is what is told by the Matsya Pur ana. Their end came when 
1000 years were completed according to the Matsya Puraria or when 
* 974 years were completed according to the Vayu Pura^a, In other 
words, fcheir end came about 175 years after Ripunjaya and rise of Pulaka 
according to the Matsya Parana (Le„ 1000— 825*175 years), or 149 years 
after that event (i.e.. 974 — 825 = 149 years) according to the Vayu Pura^ta. 
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5^: ?wg^rwq^r% n { u 

ft^tr sjf^TOTT =? 5rre*P: gss^pr: i 

3r % siorTOTCFcff vr^’sqt ?r =sr spk: u r tt 

?T3rT *n%rr *r totw: i 

3Tgir%50rr%wn% *n%3T ^q: tl 3 l) ch 272. 

As Palaka is preceded by (a rule of) £3 years, fche year of faig anoint- 
ment, for displacement; of Eipunjaya, we Pave to accept 23 years before 
the Nirvana of Mahavira, Thence from 23 before Mahavira, for 175 years 
(if Mataya Parana is followed) or for 149 years lif Vayu Purapa is 
followed), the Brhadrathas must have existed as minor power. It is 
equivalent to a period ranging from 23 years before Mahavira till 152 A. M, 
(or till 126 A, XL). 

It must therefore be circ, 126 A.M. or 152 A.M. whan Pugyamitra 
must have flourished. This is the proper date for him. It is synchronistic 
with the dates of the last Nanda and of Caodragupta. Toe date of Oandra- 
gupta according to Hemaoandra (Parisi§ta Parva VIII, 339) is 155 A.M. 

^ [?] fr^rqRg^qqqrq m l 

qsrqgw<?&% =q^3#rs^wq: \\ 

The result is that PD§yamitra is an elder contemporary of Oandra- 
gupta Maury a. 

That the Brhadrathas were formerly in Girivraja (very near 
Eajagrha capital of Bimbisara) is according to Matsya. 

^Frrqr warrs^ 11 ch 271, ^ n 

It lends colour to the fact of Agoimitra, son of Pagyamitra claiming 
descent from a clan or family of the Bimbis (in Malavikagnimitra IV 14) 

whose one great ruler Bimbisara ruled at Eajagrha very near Girivraja. 

* 

The early date of Pa^yamitra in about 126 A.M, or 152 A.M. is 
. naturally the date of the Bba§yakara, Patanjali. It is 

Patanjah , his date. V ery close to that of Vararuci, whose death has been 
described by Kemacandra in his Parisi§ta Parva Ch. VIII 82 ff, It 
happens within the period of a year of Stshulabhadra taking vows. The 
latter event happens according to Jain succession lists (I. A. Vol, XI, 
P, 251) in 146 A.M. ( = After Mahavira) when the ninth Nanda was 
ruling. Accordingly, the death of Vararuci takes place in 147 A.M. 
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The fact of — the date of fche Bha$yakara, Patanjali being tied tip with 
date of Po^yamifera has been very successfully established by 
Dr, Bhandarkar in the pages of the first Volume of the Indian 
Antiquary, This is what he says in I. A. Vol. II, P. 59, in his reply to 
Prof. Weber : — 

^IF3f5|TiT: ? ’.,.is given by Patanjali as an instance of 
the Yartika, which teaches that the present tense (lat) should 
be used to denote an action which has begun but not ended... 
...The passage enables us, I think, to arrive at a satisfactory 
conclusion as to the date of Patanjali, since it shows that 
the author of the Mababbasya flourished in the reign of 
Pu§yamitra.” 

Now we have to consider other passages of Patanjali which have a 
bearing on this period . First we discuss a passage of his Bha§ya (V, 3, 99) 
on =?TTW ! ” 

Ha writes. 

“sjqoq- mi ?r ra^r% i mrrer t i 

iraflwr: i 5 f 5 %a; i jt *373; i ^nf^rraf: i 

?rr§ wg'smr” n 

Kaiyyata observes on it as follows : 

?f?T I 3T: qftsur .T^tREfor 5TT%gr4: 1 cfTg 

5T ^Rlct \ ^TrT \” (Goldstucker — Panin i P. 229). 

Prof. Weber has discussed the passage (cf. I A. Vol. II, P. 61). 
Therein he observes 

“...On the other hand it is not easy to understand how kings, in 
order to earn their livelihood (and only on this condition is the 
example relevant to the subrah should have caused images 
of the gods to be prepared or exhibited for sale,*’ 

In these words he has doubted the construction put by Dr. 
Goldstucker (ibid. p. 229) “that he lived after tbs last of Maury a dynasty. * 
Placing of Pu^yamitra after the Maury a 3 allayed this doubt (of Prof, 
Weber) as of little or no significance. But with a change in chronology, 
the questioning of the attributed sense (by Dr. Weber) comes into fore- 
front that Maurya kings did nob liya upon this sorb of worship will be a 
common sense view. The sutra lays stress upon “ ” for livelihood , 

which condition is absent in case of the Maurya kings. Therefore, " by 
Mauryas ” in this illustration we have to understand “ persons of Maurya 
gotra or clan That there was a name such as “ Mauryapufcra,” the 
name of one of the several Brahmin ganadbaras (foremost disciples) of 
Mahavira, shows that the Maurya name was used irrespective of family 
and that it need not necessarily mean the Maurya race of rulers in our 
illustration. 
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[That Mauryapubra is the son of a Brahmin called Maurya ie stated 
in the Tri, (Bk. X, ch. 5) of Hamacaadra]. Again another illustration of 
Patanjali (I. i, 68) 11 jqtetW, pu t3 on a level with 

Pu^yamitra which would not ba the ease if Candragupta was earning 
his livelihood on worship of images. In Malavikagnimitra on I. 7. 

i^r: #rt || 

the commentator Katyavema explains as 

which implies that the word S! Maurya ” is not at all reserved for Maurya 
rulers. On the other hand, the illustration ^^jppERTT is 

pregnant with implication that the author (Patanjali) had before Ms mind 
two sights which impressed him ; and the order of his narration was 
according to the importance he attached to them, or that Pu$yamitra was 
treated as an elder contemporary of Candragupta. Some copies omit the 
latter citation. If the omission is accepted as natural and true, then ail 
connection, in fact the only connection of Patanjali with the Maury an ruler 
is lost ; in which case, his date stands irrespective of date of Candragupta 
(which is 155 A. M. according to Kemacandra), Moreover, mention of 
the assembly of Candragupta in the same breath with that of Pu§yamitra 
would have no significance if the one sight was separated from the 
other by several generations. To preserve the force of this illustration 
we have to understand that the two sabhas (assemblies) must have been 
green in the author’s (and in fact, of his readers’) memory. 

It will be seen from the above disquisition that Patanjali has nothing 
in his Bhasjya which challenges our findings based upon the Matsya 
Parana and against Bana. We leave it to scholars to consider the affect 
of these changes in dates of Pu^yamifera and of Patanjali. We considered 
them so far as chronology and prevalent notions (mistaken as they were) 
were concerned. 


We have accepted the total of the 825 years of Matsya Purana for a 
cross road in the fortunes of the Brhadratha line, with 
proposals. 6 ifcs 8n< ^ * n ^P^Hjaya. Some will propose to accept 
974 years of the Yayu Parana instead of 825 years of 
the Matsya and would prefer to count 26^years hence for the appearance 
of Pugyamitra on the scene. This latter proposal is not acceptable 
because out of the 26 years (1000 — 974=26), 23 years will have 
to be deducted for the reign of the son of Pulaka. Then will remain 
only 3 years which are 3 years of the Nirvana of Mahavira because 
Palaka, the successor to Pulaka’s son was anointed on the very night 
when the Nirvana occurred. It will therefore assign to Pu§yamitra 
3 A.M. which is inconsistent with the reference to Pataliptura 
(sjgsffM' TCTsSgsr) in the Bhagya of Patanjali. The city of Pataliputra 
was founded by Udayi, son of Ajatasabru, which therefore cannot be 
49 
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earlier than 20 A.M. (because Ajatasatru reigned for 32 years and died 
16 A.M.) The foundation of that city is narrated by Hemacandra in his 
Pari. oh. VI 22 ff. 

Therefore, the total 974 of the Vayu cannot betaken as the year when 
Pulaka came in the forefront. The total 916 years of 3JcT is un- 

acceptable. It would assign to Pugyamitra date 61 A.M. (1000 minus 916 
— 84, 84 minus 23 = 61 A.M.) It is much remote from the time of Vara- 
ruci whose death occurs in 147 A.M. The only other interpretation there- 
fore is the one we have ventured to offer— -that 974 is the only actual 
figure approximating to 1000 and may be substituted for it (unless we 
are confronted with some other weighty evidence going against our 
proposal) for the end of the Brhadratha line. 

The total duration of the family of Pts§yamifcra is according to the 
Matsya 300 years and according to the Vayu 112 years, 
mifcra family! ^ ^ ^ 5 ^ oh. 272, 32. of the Matsya. 

g ^ ” according to the Vayu, 

It is evident that the Matsya Purapa is not correct because after 
completion ( u ’*) of 100 naturally decades and units are to follow 
and so does the VayuPurana, making it 1004-104*2. 

We have inferred before that Pu^yamitra must be ruling about 126 
or 152 A.M, adding 112 years, we come to 238 or 264 A.M. as the proba- 
ble time when his dynasty came to an end and was succeeded by minister 
‘ Vasudeva 1 belonging to the Sungas or of Sunga family. Who succeeded 
him, we are not told. 

The chronology so far reconstructed in terms of A.M. years 
(years of the Hirvana of Mabavira which is equivalent to 527 B.C .), is as 
under ; — 
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RESULTS, 


Great* War {cite. 848 B.M,= 1375 

Som&dhi ( = 848 1375 B.C.). 


Bipaiajaya (dies) Palaka and his "son 

(23 B.M. = 55Q B.C.). 


Palaka [Nirvana of Buddha. 3 

Nirvana of Maha-vira = A.M. 

. {527 B.G.). 

/Seven or eight years after 

Brhadrafcha (last). j the Nirvana of Buddha 

( = 126 A. M. = 401 B.G. 1 (Cf. our views in 

or if 152 A.M. =375 B.G.}, 1 * Bate of Mahavira’h 

Pusyamitra ruling now = Patahjali flourished. Ajatasatru (dies) (ruled 32 years) 
(126 or 152 A.M- ( = 16 A M. = 519 B.C,}- 

— 401 or 375 B.C.), Udayi on throne 

(Vararuo* died oiro. 146 {died 60 A.M. =467 B.G.)® 

A.M. =381 B.G. ). ( Builds Paraliputra in 

Somebody-; about 4 years about 
20 A.M. = 515 B.G. 

Tte? fom^yaa«) a } = 238 A - M '“ 319 B -°- ' or a6i A.M.-263 B.G.) 


( Inferred ) ja number of kings. 


( Inferred ) Kanvayaca Kings (292 A.M. 235 B.G.). {Gf m Date of MahaviraJ. 


Andhras. 

(337 A.M. =190 B.G.). 


The above form of Chronology is the result of the authorities we 
{Eha '* M'lavik" & aVQ used — both Jain and Purarue, List ns now 

8 nimifcra^’ a8 collect the information w a gat from Kalidasa, from his 

drama the Malavikagoimitra, the hero therein being 
the son of Pu§yamitra. 


We hear of Pasyamltra for first time in Act V, when he sends a 
messenger to fetch his son with family at the sacrifice at a place not at 
all given by Kalidasa. In the drama, Agnimitra is the lord of Vidisa 

£f 3KT ” Act IV). Pusjyamitra is 

regularly styled Deva and Senapati but they do not convey to us any 
indication, of his kingdom, If ha was not lord of Vidisa. He styles him- 
self as Senapati m his letter. There he styles himself according to one 
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reading Vaidisah (of Vidisa) while according to another reading it is 
a (Act V) to his son (long lived) who is at Vidisa*. 

It is therefore undecided where Pu§*amitra ruled although the latter 
reading has the word which appears redundant and undignified, it 
being followed by 


But the seat of Government must be Vidisa and none else is obvious 
from the war which is waged against Vidarbha king, 
who is styled a 5Tf?f% (Act I). Now srfrfcf 

means a close neighbour in politics, he being 


Position of 
Pusyamitra, 


naturally inclined to swerve from friendly basis according to political 
science (cf. Kautilya VI, 2, 97. “ajWFRT* sn^RT: g^TWSR^Tf Sf; 5 ’)* 
If Pu§yamitra’s kingdom extended from Patalipufcra (or Magadha) till the 
borders of ^Vidarbha, only then, the Vidarbha king would be to him 
a SfffjR., 73 being a close neighbour. But we have no indication of 
such an extent of his kingdom in this drama. It is very unlikely that he 
let loose his horse and went after it so far away up to the banks of the 
Sindhu without subjugating his neighbours. Had Pu^yamitra been on 
throne of some powerful kingdom, the king of Vidarbha would have 
fought a hundred times before giving a cause for quarrel to his 
son Agnimitra. "With the styling of the lord of Vidarbha as a " natural 
enemy ” the King (Vidarbha) becomes a “ ” (as may 

be seen from Kautilya). The king in fact remonstrates with 
Agnimitra that he should have known well the mode of dealing with 
kings, the neighbour getting that position of equality 
and respect (snVp^r) automatically in politics. And on that basis, he 
proposed exchanges to Agnimitra. Of course he under-estimated the 
power of Agnimitra but his reply leaves no doubt as to the equality of the 
position of Agnimitra (and incidentally of Pu§yamitra) amongst several 
rulers of those times. 


The picture of Pugyamitra tagging to his army hundred princes pro- 
tecting the horse, and the other picture of Agnimitra thinking of inva ding 
a powerless and newly established king are incommensurable. The 
second picture should have been an accomplished fact before the first one 
is drawn. We therefore think that the horse-sacrifice or the great Yajna 

Horse sacrifice ' was a resu ^ ot the co-operation of several states who 
combined together to check the onslaught of foreign 
intruders and that Pugyamitra with his grandson led the host ; and 
accordingly on the achievement of victory, he was the principal saerificer 
with sons of hundreds of kings. It looks as if Patanjali is referring to 
this intrusion of Yavana hordes when he cites illustrations that M Yavanas 
beseiged Saketa;” that 11 Yavanas harassed the Madhyamika peopled 
They (Yavanas) must have been finally driven away irr a pitched battle 
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on She shores of the Sindfau where Pasyamitra must have bean the general- 
issimo of Indian kings. With propriety and pride he may have called 
himself the Senapati and later on, it may ba said, it became his title — the 
Senapati of Yidisa. 

_ . We have now exhausted our sources of information 

Be 312X32 e, 

about Pusyamicra. Liefe us taka stock of the results : 

(1) The Matsya Parana does not call him either a Suhga or a 
successor of the Maury as, 

(2) Elimination of his dynasty from the chronology after the 
Maury as allow us to build up a much more consistent and reliable chrono- 
logy of the An&hras , (see our paper on the “ Date of Mahavira. ”) 

(3) His early date allows the Bha$yakara s J?atanjali an early date 
which is quite consistent with tradition and with illustrations — 

t* 5 

(4) Moreover we find an easy link in him by his advent after the 
Brhadrathas who begin with the end of the Bharata war. That 
Brahdrathas were originally of Magadha but later on were in Yitihotra la 
what the Parana says. Bat geography in Paranie narration is vary 
uncertain and geographical centre appears to be shifting now and then, 
and as such affords us no certain check to our findings. 

So much and no more — can be said with reference to Pugyamitra 
and his times — and with reference to his great contemporary Pafcanjali, 

N.B . — Chronology herein presented is of course a tentative one because 
we have no insoriptional evidence or strong literary evidence to settle it 
once for all beyond dispute. In our paper on ” Data of Mahavira ,s we 
settled the Maurya, Kanva and Andhra chronology. 1 We hope to settle 
the remaining ones of Pradyota and; Saiscmaka quite to the satisfaction 
of scholars in another article on soma future date. 


1, It will be published in A* B. I», Poona, 




INFLUENCE OF SOUTH- INDIAN IMPERIALISM ON 
MEDIAEVAL HINDUSTAN* 


BY 

PROF. C. S. SRINIVASAOHARI, M.A., MADRAS. 


I, 

Bd$tmkuta Expansion : 753 — 973 A. D» 

The spread of Buddhism and Jainism to the Deccan and Southern 
India as early as the Mauryan epoch, strengthened the connection between 
the North and the South already growing. This connection, cultural from 
the beginning, assumed on occasions a political turn also. Not only was 
the frontier region of tbs country between the lower Kr§pa and the 
Tirupati Hills a bona of contention between the dominating .power of the 
Tamil land and the lords of the Deccan ; but the region of the Narmada 
and the Vindhya Mountains was equally disputed between the Deccan 
powers and those of Aryavarfca. There are evidences of the Tamil Cola- 
rulers of the earliest times like Karikala trying to strengthen their 
frontier region of Kanci, as well as of powerful Satavahanas like Vasi$tha 
putra Srl-Pulumavi (Cir. 150 A.D.) making a great effort at southern 
expansion beyond the K.r§na to ths North Perinar basin. The northward 
expansion of the Satavahana power which incorporated the Maratha 
country as early as the time of Safeakarni, 1 and pushed on to Ujjayim 
as may be inferred from numismatic testimony, resulted in a long 
struggle waged by the Andhra power first with the Sungas, and later on 
with the Sakas for the possession and retention of Imparial Ujjain. The 
struggles of Andhra rulers like Gautamiputra-Satakarpi and Vasi§tha 
putra Srl-Pulumavi with the Saka Satraps, Nahapana Cabana, and 
Rudradaman which are made so clear to us by Professor D.R. Bhandar- 
kar from the inscriptional evidence of Western India in the second century* 
A.D. 2 have a twofold significance for us. On the one hand they are an 
indication of the recurrent waves of Southern imperialistic advance on 
the North ; and on the other hand they form a struggle of Hindu orthodoxy 
with the casteless, and in other ways disagreeable, foreign races so largely 
settled in Western India at that epoch. 

The Calukya Pulakesi II*s repulse of Har§avardhana*s personal attack 
with ‘‘ the troops from the five Indies and the bast generals from all 
countries *’ on the line of the Narmada is the next great historical land- 
mark of interaction between Deccan and Hindustan Imperialism. The 
marcher rule of a younger branch of the Calukya dynasty in Lata 
(Southern Gujarat) seems to have served its purpose well. In a grant 

1 . Cam. His. Ind. Vol. I, p* 530. 

3, Dae, of Sat. Pec. 2nd. Ant* Yols. XLVII, XLYIH etc. 
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made by one Pulakesi of this branch (circa 739 A, D.) we find it stated 
that be vanquished an army of Tdjikas (Arabs) which had destroyed the 
Saindhava (King of Sind) Kaceella (probably the King of Kaocha) 
Saura§tra, Cahotakat (King of Anhilpatfean of the Gapotkata race), Maury a, 
Gurjara and other kings on its way to Daksinapatha to conquer 
the southern kings had coma to Nav&s&rl to reduce that country first 1 . 
Thus the task of defending the land against the great wave of Islam 
penetrating into the interior fell upon this marcher principality as upon 
the Gurjaras also who bounded the Arab power on the North-East and 
East, 

The Ka$trakutas began their rule with an 'outburst of military glory 
and expansion. Dantidurga, the founder, is supposed to have conquered 
not merely the kings of the South but also of those of Malwa, 
Lata and Tanka, and “at Ujjayinl he gave large quantities of 
gold and jewels in charity n . Kr$qa Akalavarsa who consolidated 
Ka§trakuta supremacy, churned the Calukya occean and drew out from 
it “ the Laksmi of paramount sovereignty 99 The next important ruler was 
*X>hruva Nirupama, Dharavar^a (circa 779*794 A. D.) who according to the 
Badhanpur plates of Govinda III, (Saka 730) had a victory over Vatsaraja 
of the Gurjara-Pratihara line, 11 who had easily appropriated the fortune 
of the royalty of the Gauda”. Having with his armies which no other 
army could withstand quickly caused the Vatsaraja, intoxicated with the 
sovereignty of the Goddess of (the country of) Gauda that he had acquir- 
ed with ease, to enter upon the path of misfortune in the centre of the 
deserts of Maru, he took away from him not only the two regal umbrellas 
of Gauda. 2 « Thus Vatsaraja who established his suzerainty over all 
the Gurjara states of Rajaputana and who had probably defeated the ex- 
panding king of Gauda, was soon after his victory humbled along with the 
Gauda by the Ragtrakuta. ThuB "it appears that while Vatsaraja was 
laying the foundation of the future greatness of his family in the West, 
the Palas had established a strong monarchy in Bengal in the East. 
The former had gradually expanded his kingdom in the East while the 

latter did the same in the opposite direction While the rivals were 

thus fighting with each other a common enemy appeared from the South, 
involved both of them in a common ruin and pushed as far as the Ganges 
and the Jumna 3 Dhruva who according to the Baroda Plates of 
Karkaraja 4 conquered the basin of the Ganges and the Jumna appoint- 
ed his brother Indraraja to rule over the Latesvaramapdala, that is the 

1. Gazetteer of the Bombay Presidency Vol. I, Part II, Early Hist. Of Deooan 
p. 187. 

2. Ind, Ant, Vol. XI, pp. 56 et. seq. an Ep, Ind, VI, p. 248. 

3. The Gnrjara-Pratlhacas by R. 0. Majumdar in the Cat University Journal 
of the Dept, of Letters , Vol. 10, pp. 85, 36, t t 

4. The Indian Antiquary t Vol. XJI, p, 160, , * i. 
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northern dominions of the Ba$trakutas with Lata as the centre. Whan 
this Indraraja was expelled from Kanauj in a period of Ba^ferakuta depres- 
sion soon after the death of Dfarava by a recrudescence of the Palas of 
Gauda,Jihe kaleidoscopic straggle assumed a new phase. The Gurjara 
monarch Nagabhata II (Cir, 825 A,D.) allying himself with the powers of 
the middle belt from the Sind to Kalihga, tried to stem the double tide 
of Ba§trakuta aggression from the south and the Pdla advance from the 
Doab. Govinda III, Jagafctunga, Prabhufcavarsa, who was undoubtedly 
the greatest king of the Ba$trakuta line, after overcoming his initial 
difficulties in the south strengthened his brother of Lata who was being 
hard-pressed by Nagabhata. When ha next advanced against the Gurjara 
king, “ the latter in fear vanished no-body knew whither so that even in 
a dream he might not see battle’ 5 . 1 We have also got other epigrapbieal 
reference in the Sahjan Copper-plate and the Pathari Pillar Inscription, as 
to the victories of Govinda against the Gurjara 2 . Govlnda’s victory 
seems to have extended against the Gan da also, which is interpreted to 
* mean that the Pala monarch and his lieutenant of Kanauj who were 
so lately at war with the Gurjara “ made common cause with the 
Ba§trakuta against their more dangerous rival namely Nagabhata f ’ 3 . 
The date of this invasion of Govinda is easily fixed as S07-808 
A.D. Between the issue of the Wani plates and that of Badhanpnr 
grant which contains besides a repetition of verses in the "Wani plates, 
another verse descriptive of the flight of the Gurjara king before 
Govindaraja Ba§trakuta. The Nllagupda inscription 1 tells us of the 
victory of Govinda over the Pala also which most likely means that the 
Dharmapala of the Gauda was probably forced to submit to him. The 
inscription issued in the 52nd year of the reign of Amogfaavar§a Lak§mf- 
vallabha (Cir. 814 — 15 — 877 A.D.) represents the Bastrakutas being 
worshipped by Vanga, Anga, Magadha, Malava, and Vengi. Amoghavar^a 
in the Deccan and Mihirabhoja Pratihara (Circa. 843 to 890 A.D.) at 
Kanouj seem to have been a repetition so to speak of Pulakesi II, Galukya 
and Har^avardhana in the seventh century. Bhoja, like BLar§a seems bo 
have been repulsed by Dhruvaraja of Gujarat whose Bagumra Plates 
dated 867 A.D. narrate his victory over Gurjara. It was only 
towards the latter part of Bhoja’s reign that the Ea§trakuta power repre- 
sented by Kr§na II Akalavar^a (875 to 911 A.D.) was engaged in a bitter 
struggle with the Caiukya ruler and could not seriously check the Gurjara. 
But even as it was, the Nava sari plates issued by Indr a III Nityavar$a* 
dated Saka 836 give an account of Akalavar$a’s wars with Gurjaras as 
j*iven by old men at the time of the grant. 

1, The Badhanpu; Plates Ep . Ind. Vol- VI, pp. 243 et. seq. 

2, Dr. K. G, Majumdar, Gucjara-Pratifcarae, p« 43 quoted above. 

3, This has another interpretation, Vide next section. 

4, Ep. Ind. Vol. VI, p. 102. 
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Bufi the Gurjaras under Bhojas and Mahendrapaia reached the zenith* 
of their power enjoying undisputed possession of Kanauj which was the 
accepted Imperial capital as Arab contemporary and slightly later accounts 
amply testify, pointing to the city as the capital of Hind. " The fealo of 
the Empire of Harga hovered long over the city and induced each succes- 
sive aspirant to imperial power to establish his dynasty there.” 1 

It was fortunate in another sense that the Gurjaras should have 
attained to dominance in Kanauj for they stood out at this epoch as the 
bulwark of India against Arab invasions ; while the Kagtrakutas always 
the friends of Arab traders, “ seem to have allied themselves with the 
Islamic powers of Sind against them.” The Arab merchant Sulaiman 
and his continuator, Abu-Zaid, who wrote respectively about 851 and 916 
A.D. tells us of the unfriendliness of the king of Juriz also (Guzr) ; and 
the latter calls Kanauj a large country forming the empire of Jurz 2 
Both Sulaiman and Masudi, a latsr traveller and writer (d. 956 A.D.) 
conour in making Jurz border on the kingdom of the Balhara. Though 
Masudi locates the Bamura at Kanauj and speaks of Jurz as quite a 
distant kingdom still it is presumed that the Banura of Kanauj was only 
the Pratlbara who was the lord of the Gurjaras — Bainaud having long ago 
pitched upon the identification of Jurz with Kanauj 3 . The Arab travel- 
lers are explicit upon the mutual hostilities of the Bamura and the 
Balhara (Ba$trakuta), the southern of the four armies of Kanauj always 
fighting against the Balhara. 

Though the Bagferakutas might not have foreseen the consequences 
of opening the door of commerce and friendliness to the Arabs, it was to- 
the credit of the Pratiharas that they successfully resisted the encroach- 
ments of the Arab power in Sind, and to them ** the country owes its 
immunity from Moslem invasions for well-nigh two-hundred years.” 

Thus at the beginning of the IQfch century the Pratiharas under 
Mahendrapaia could play the imperial role to tb8 fullest extent. As 
Dr. B. 0. Majumdar says “ the struggle for empire between the three great 
rival powers of the 9th century A D. had thus its logical end. Dliruva 
and Govinda III, Dharmapala and Davapala (of Gauda) Bhojadeva and 
Mahendrapaladeva, each played in turn the imperial role and satisfied to 
the fullest extent the Imperial ambitions of the respective powers”. 4 

But the Bastrakutas were not to rest content without one more 
assertion of their imperial impulse. Indra III Nityavarga ( Ace . 9l4r 
A. D.) the donor of the Navasari grant gives in this a description of his- 


1. 0. V. Vaidya “ Bist of Med. Hindu, India Vol, I, p. 27. 

2. Pages 4 & 10 of Elliot and Domsen’s Hist of India Vol. I. 

8. Ibid Vol, I, pp. 22—25 & App. p, 388. 

4* R. 0. Majumdar, The Gutjara— • Pratiharas, Vol. 10 of Calcutta University 
Journal of the Department of Letter s» Vol. X, p. 58. 
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grand-father’s wars against tbs Gurjaras. Of him and bis wars with the 
Gurjaras, tbs Cambay Plates of Go vis da IV give an account how the 
conquered Ujjayini, crossed the Jumna and destroyed the city of 
M&hodaya — s< the cavalry swimming in the deep Jumna vying with the 
sea or the Indus, storming and devastating Kan&uj so that it truly became 
Kusasthalx or a plot overgrown with grass 1 (circa 916-7 A. D.). The last 
northern expansion of the dynasty was that of Krgrta III — Akalavarga 
who issued the Wardha grant which describes his achievement in detail 
dated 940 A. D. "We are told how the terror of his name and southern 
conquests frightened the Gurjara king who was preparing to take the for- 
tresses of Kalahjara and Gitrakuta and how alb feudatory chiefs between 
the Himalayas and Sihmala paid obeissancs to him. 

The Bagferakutas achieved all this empire and glory only to die like 
their rivals the Gurjaras. The Calukyas before them had indeed warred 
with the northern powers. Pulakesi had defeated Harga antf Yinayaditva 
had probably checked Yasovarman of Kanauj in bis dtgvijaya 2 But the 
Bagtrakufcas advanced frequently into the heart of Hindustan itself as far r 
as Kanauj (which as the seat of the northern empire was their natural 
objective as much as Delhi, the seat of Mughal empire was the objective 
of the Marathas.) 


II. 

Cola Imperialism 985 to 1118 A, D. 

The Bastrakuta legacy of imperial expansion passed on not so much 
to their immediate successors in the Deccan the Calukyas of Kalyani as to* 
the revived Cola power of the Yijayalaya dynasty. After the consolidation 
of their rule in their hereditary Cola country and in the adjacent Pandya 
and Tcncb.imandalam territories it was left to Baijaraja the Great to begin 
a career of aggressive conquests. The conquest of the Gangas, and other 
powers of the south was easy enough. Before the 14th year (A. D. 998- 
999) Bajaraja had conquered Yengainadu, Gangapadi, Nolambapadi 
Tadigaipadi, the last of which has been identified by Dr. Fleet with a portion 
of Mysore. One of Bajaraja’s first achievements was a permanent alliance 
with the Eastern Calukya power cemented by a marriage andprobably effect- 
ed 11 after a demonstration of power or more probably a warlike interven- 
tion”. We find the Vengi ruler Vimaladitya in Tanjore in A. D. 1013-101A 
making gifts to the temple there. The importance of the Eastern Calukya 
alliance was great, since a combination of Vengi with the Western 
Calukya power at Kalyapi would have weakened the Colas along their 


1. Ep. Ind Vol. VII, pp. 26 to 36, and C, V. Vaidya, Hist of Med,. Hind., India,, 
Vol. II, p* ISA. 

2, The point is doubtful and has not yet been, finally settled. Vide Vaidya,. 
pp. 335-36 of his Hist of Mediaeval Hindu India, Vol, I, 
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northern frontier and disabled them in their expansionist policy. Raja- 
raja’s victory over Sabyasraya the W. Calukya king and his conquest of 
Rattapadi seven and a half lakh3 country cannot, as proved by 
Dr. S. Krishnasvami Aiyangar, be the conquest of the whole €>f the 
Ra$trakuta dominions now in the hands of the Western Oaiukyas, 
but only a victory over the ruler, nor do we know for certain what 
exactly Ra-jaraja did with regard to Kalinga. The actual northern line 
of Rajaraja’s conquests might have been along the Tungabhadra down to 
the Earnui and then along an irregular northern line behind the Vehgi 
dominion to the Orissa frontier 

Rajendra Cola already* associated with his father in the last five or 
six years of his reign began even from his accession a career of northern 
conquests with “ the great war- like army ” built up by Bajaraja. His first 
conquests were Idaitturainadu, Yanavasi, Kollipakkai and the camp of 
Manual. Idaturainadu has been identified by Dr. Fleet with the Baichur 
Doab ; Kollipakkai has bean shown in the Hyderabed Archaeological 
Journal Yol. I to have been then Kulpak between Hyderabad and 
' Warrangai ; and Mapnaikadaham by Dr. S. K. Aiyangar to be the Tamil 
representation of Manyakhefci, the erstwhile capital of Ra§trakutas 
and the Mankir of the Muhammadan historians. The records of the 10th 
year of Rajendra describe a war with the Calukya Jayasihma whom he 
defeated at Muvangi. This place is according to Dr. S. K. Aiyangar the 
Kanarese Ma3angi, contracted into Maski, where the Asokan Minor 
Bock Edict was found, in the Baichur district, 1 2 Had Rajendra been 
merely content with this h3 would have followed only the achievements 
of his father and “no originality could be claimed for him.” But he had 
a powerful imagination and grasp of the political situation of Northern 
India at the time, weakened as it was by the invasions of Muhammad of 
Ghazni. Records of his 12th year among them the Tirumalat inscrip- 
tion 3 and the inscription No. 44 at Kolar 4 give the achievements of 
the conquests of Sakkarakkottam, Namanaikonam, Panoapalli, and 
Masunidesam, a victory over, Indraratha of the lunar dynasty, at 
Jatinagar the capital of Oddavigaya, and Kosalainadu, victories over 
Dharmapala of Dandabhukti and Ranasura of Dak^inalada ; and he 
further “attacked Yangaladesam, from which Govindaoandra fled and 
took the territory of where the monsoon never ceases”. He then “reached 
the mouths of the Ganges and having frightened in the field Obtamayipala 
he took his elephants, the camp of his women and UttaralacLa”. Other 
records of the king’s 13 bh year mention his overseas conquests in 
Kadaram, Srivijaya etc. regions probably situated in South Burma and 

1 1. Rajendra' the Gahgai- Honda Cola by De. S. K. Aiyangar Journal of Indian 
History, Yol. II, p, 320-ff. 

fa. ' Jour. Ind. His. Foot-note, p. 322 of Vol. II. » 

3 & 4. Bp. Ind. Vol. XI, ppi 230-31. * 1 : , 
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the Malay Peninsula. The famous Tiruv alangadu Plates of which the 
Sanskrit portion was written at least a decade later than the Tamil 
contains, in the Sanskrit part, a record which says that Rajendra returned 
to hi% capital after his victory over Jayasihma and ordered his com- 
mander to subdue the king’s occupying the banks of the Ganges, 
(verses 108-110). Then follows the order of his conquests which 
are mostly recorded in the historical introductions to his Tamil 
inscriptions dated from and after the 13th year of the reign. The Editor 
of the Tiruvalangadu plates and Rai Bahadur \ T . Venkayya before him 1 
say that the northern expedition was conducted by deputy and the former 
maintains that even the title Gangaikonclan assumed by the Cola after 
the defeating the nothern powers and receiving from them the waters of 
the Ganges with all the pomp of a conqueror is “ not enough by itself to 
suggest that Ba;endra personally conducted the campaigns as is recorded 
by the Government Assistant Epigraphies 2 . First there was the campaign 
of Musangi and next awas the campaign which seems to have had for its 
object the subjucation of Kalingam which must apparently have started 
from Kollipakki (Kuipak) or thereabouts. Sakkarakuta whose rulers 
were the Nagavamsis is identified by Dr. S. K. Aiyangar on the basis of 
the researches of Pap&it Hiralal of Nagpur with Sakkarkottam and 
Masunidesam the territory of snakes. The other places mentioned may 
be regarded as the centres of feudatory chiefs among whom Indraratha 
was the dominant ruler. This Indranath of Sadinagam has been 
identified by the above authority with the Somavamsi king of that 
name whose capital was Yayatinagar (the Jajnagarof Muslim historians)* 
This Indraratha strong “ with very powerful elephants, horses and 
Innumerable foot soldiers ” was defeated In the battle field and “ his 
white parasol of sovereignity fell to the ground.” This defeat of 
Indraratha meant virtually the Cola conquest of Oddavi^aya which 
apparently was his own direct territory ”, as well as the subjugation of 
Kosalainadu the Mahakosala country of the Central Provinces which 
constituted the hinteland of modern Orissa. 

The campaign extended beyond Orissa where the Cola general pro* 
needed from this second base Is not certain. The Tiruvalangadu plates say 
that the general attacked Ranasura of Dak§inalada and then entered 
the extensive dominions of Dharmapala, thereafter getting the Ganges 
waters carried by the subjugated chiefs to bis royal master who had 
meanwhile reached the river Godavari ; he had also defeated in the mean- 
while Mahipala and taken possession of bis game splendour and precious 
gems 3 . The order is s omewhat different in Tamil Records, the general 

I, South Indian Inscriptions, Yol. Ill, Part III, p. 172 foot-note* 5 and Arch* 
Sur. of Ind, Annual Rep.’.l9H“ 12 . p, 173. 

3* Ep, Rep. for 1917, p. 145, 

S. The Tiruvelangadu plates, Verses 116 to 119* pp« 424-25 of 8. 1. 1. Vol, HI* 
Part HI. 
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advancing first against Dharmapala of Dandabhukti and then against 
Rapasura of southern Lada. The exact order of the campaign would be 
of great use in testing the historical and geographical accuracy of the 
Cola records. « 

Working on the basis of materials supplied by Mr. R. D. Banerjee* 
Mahamahopadhyaya Haraprasad Sastri and others, Dr. Aiyangar would 
come to the following conclusions. (1) Rada a well-known division 
of Bengal is the same as Rada* Dakginalada being Midnapur and Uttara 
Lada, Burdhwan ; and Dap&abhukti is Behar the modern province of 
Bihar without Orissa. (2) Three was a family of Ba$trakuta — Karnatakas, 
in the region of Dapdabhulsbi which must have been planted by either 
Dhruva or Govinda III when Vatsaraja who had got the sovereignty of 
Gauda was driven into the deserts of Maru 1 . This new power first 
planted in Central India was attacked by the great Gurjara ruler, Bhoja 
and Mahendrapala and had to move east to Magadha being eclipsed by 
Ma hi pal a the Gurjara. This power is revealed to us in a tew Ra?trakuta 
Inscriptions but goes under eclipse during the 10th century allying itself 
r with the Palas of Gauda (3), the Dharmapala of Dandabukti is probably 
a relative of Mahipala of Gauda ruling over the territory of the eclipsed 
Karnatakas, Most of the points raised and argued in the coarse of this 
elaboration are mere visions of material already to hand interpreted in 
the light of new data. We are also treated to a good refutation of 
Mr. B. D. BanariWs assumption that the Cola general was unable to 
cross the Ganges to the farther bank being defeated by Mahipala, the 
Gauda and that tbe Karnatas whom Mahipala defeated, were not the 
Colas, nor a portion of their army left behind — the Cola objective being 
only the reaching of the Ganges bank for spectacular and religious 
purposes as well as for a deeper object. “ The real object of the invasion 
seems to have been tbe through conquest of Kalingam '* (Vide Rajendm 
— the Gcmgaikonda , Journal of Ind. History already referred to.) It is 
also quite possible that the Sena and the Karnata dynasties which ruled 
over Bengal and Mithila in the latter days of Pala rule were not the 
result of the Cola conquest, but merely the result of a revival of the 
eclipsed Karnata power of Magadha. 

Coming to the next stages of the Cola campaign the probability of 
truth lying more towards the order of events and march as presented in 
the Tamil records — the Cola general advanced from Dapdabhukti to 
Dak§tpa-Lada, and then marched east against Govindacandra “ of whom 
as yet we know nothing,”; after turning to the mouths of the Ganges he 
took Uttara* Lad a having frightened Ottamayipala. Then the Ganges 
water was taken and brought to the Cola king encamped on the banks of the 
Godavari. Here it is proved by Dr. Aiyangar that the Mahipala was not 

1. The Falas of Bengal by R. D, Ba-nerjae, Oandakatastki MSS and notes by 
H, P, Sastri— quoted by Dr. 8. K. Aiyangar, in his Bajendra th$ Gf^gxikonda Cola . 
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the Gauda ruler but an Odds ruler of 11 the Sangama which teaches fehe 
sea” — which description of the king is given in the Tamil records and the 
mler who was defeated by the Cola was the king of the north Orissa 
extending from the M&b&nadi to the Hugii. 

The succeeding campaign seems to have been waged by both the 
general and the master' — (verses 120-123) of the Tiruvalangadu plates 
describing clearly fehe events, the killing in battle of the Lord of Odda etc. 

■ — the Tamil records describing clearly only the overseas expedition that 
followed. All the records are unanimous that after reach — the banks of 
fehe Ganges fehe conquests of fehe Orissa coast region followed — the Orissa 
coast being fehe base from which the naval expedition should have started. 
The last overseas campaign is not germane to our purpose here and Is 
consequently left out;. 

The notharn campaigns of Eajendra could not have occupied more 
than a year or two. But they did not merely constitute a mere roving 
1 pilgrimage and had a definite political and military object in view — the 
securing of the northern flank of the Cola empire by a triumphant 
march from Bihar to Gangasagara coupled with an effective subjugation 
of the feudatories of the interior and followed by the effective subjuoation 
of the Orissa coast which served as the starting point of fehe overseas 
enterprice. Probably the Odra king threatened to rival and forestall the 
Cola naval expedition. 

One result of thesp northern campaigns seems to have been the 
establishment of some sort of intercourse, diplomatic and otherwise 
between the Cola and the north Indian powers like Kanauj^The title 
* Protector of fehe people of Kannakucci * seems tc hav8 been bestowed by 
Rajadhirajacola on one of his relatives Virarajendra conferred a 
similar title on one of his relatives. Mr. Venkayya suggests the probabi- 
lity of visifes and ravisifcs befcween the Cola capital and Kanauj in the 
11th century. An inscription of Kulottunga at Gangaikopda Solapuram 
dated 1010-1011 A.D. contains a copy of a portion of the introduction in 
the copper-plates of the Gahadwala king, Govindacandra of Eanouj 2 . 
(1) Mr. Venkayya postulates Aryan influence in other directions, also, as 
in fehe grammar of the Tamil language which saw the importance of the 
Aryan Bahuvrlhisamdsam (Tamil — Palaner — samasam) about this time 
as quoted by Buddhamifera. “ There is also reason to believe that Saivism 
which largely flourished in the time of Rajandraoola was due to his inti- 
mate connection with the North,” “ The Cola king Bajendracola went for 
a bath in the Ganges saw the best of Saivas there and brought them with 
him to settle in his own country in Kanci and throughout the Oola land.”3 


1. South Indian Insorip, Yol, III, Fact I, p. 56. 

2. Arch , Survey of India , Annual Report from 1911-12, p* 178* 

3. Quoted by V. Venkayya from Tfilooana— §iv»?arya , g Siddhd « 
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The achievements of the immediate successors of Rajendra were mainly 
against the Western Calukyas. Kulottuhgacola (1070-1118) had even as 
prince engaged in the capture of Vairagaram (W&iragarh) in the Central 
provinces ; his ambition was always imperial and in his reign there were 
clearly two invasions of Kalihga — as referred to by the Tiruvadamarudur 
inscription of his 26bb year and again by inscriptions of his 42nd and 45feh 
years, at least of such Kalihga as was outside the Vehgi viceroyalty of the 
Colas. The first invasion of Kalihga of 1095-96 A.D. might have been 
possibly directed against some intruder into tha remote northern frontier 
of Vehgi — probably when Vikramahka Oalukya penetrated into this region 
which supposition would, account for inscriptions of his, found at Drak- 
§ar&m in the Godavari district and which is described by Biihapa. The 
Kalingattupparani states that the grand invasion of Northern Kalihga was 
undertaken when its king failed to appear with the usual tribute — this was 
probably about 1112 A.D. 

Kulottuhga in spite of his greatness appears to have lost his overseas - 
dominions as wall as the Gahgapadi territory. Otherwise the Cola domi- 
nion remained in tact for some time but its imperial glory had vanished 
and its imperial status had gone as well with Kulottuhga. 



HINDUISM AND MUHAMMADAN HERETICS DURING THE 
* PATHAN PERIOD, 


BY 

DR. SURENDRANATH SEN, CALCUTTA. 

The Timuride princes of Delhi were good Muhammadans, but 
during their long sojourn in India they had imbibed many of the super- 
stitious beliefs of the original Hindu inhabitants of the country. Their 
belief in astrology was probably characteristic of that age, but Sir Thomas 
Roe, the English ambassador at the Court of the Emperor Jahangir, 
speaks of one superstitious rite that is still current among the native 
Hindus and was undoubtedly of Hindu origin. Writes Sir Thomas Roe, 1 
“ Then the king descended the stairs with such an acclamation of 
health to the king, as would have out- cry ed cannons. At the stairs 
foote, where I met him, and shuffled to be nest, one brought a mighty 
Carpe, another a dish of white stuffe like starch, into which he put his 
finger, and touched the fish, and so rubbed it on his fore-head ; a cere- 
mony used presaging good fortune.’* In that " mighty oarpe ** and " a 
dish of white stuffe like starch ” it is not difficult to identify a Eohit fish 
and a pot of 1 Dadhi \ things of good omen that every orthodox Hindu 
likes to touch and look upon when he ssts forth from his home for a new 
place, even to-day. The Hindu and Muhammadan had lived side by 
side for so many centuries that they had naturally learnt to tolerate and 
unconsciously imbibe each others social customs, common beliefs and 
even superstitious rites, and the process must have begun long before the 
conquest of India by Rabar and his immediate successors. Towards the 
Tughlak period, the Muhammadans of India had earned such a notoriety 
for their heathenish practice among their co-religionists outside India 
that Timur regarded his invasion of India as a real Jehad , for, according 
to him, most of the Indian Muhammadans were no better than heathens. 
In the Malfuzat-i- Timur i we read that the expedition was directed 
mainly against “ the infidels and pioytheists of India. " The Muham- 
madans were neither infidels nor polytheists, but the same authority 
informs us that in this country there were / those who called themselves 
Musalmans, but had strayed from the Muhammadan fold.” (Elliot & 
Dowson Vol. Ill, p. 426). In the defence of Bhatnir the Muhammadans 
not only fought side by side with their Rajput comrades and fellow 
countrymen, bub, like them, when all hopes were lost, killed their women 
and children and rushed forth to fight and die sword in hand. Evidently 
the Hindus and Muhammadans had learnt to unite In the face of a 

l , Purehas His Pilgrimis, Vol. iv, p, 376. 
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common danger and disaster. Both of them had learnt not only to 
tolerate but to co-operate with each other and from the evidence at our 
disposal, it appears that the social customs and even religious beliefs of the 
Islamic conquerors of India did not long remain unaffected by those of 
their Hindu subjects and neighbours. 

A zealous Muhammadan was Firuz Shah Tughkk ; in his reforming 
zeal he did not spare either himself or his subjects, and heresy wherever 
and whenever detected was sternly suppressed. He has given us a list of 
his achievements in a short work called Futuhai-i-Firoz Shahi , which 
gives us some idea of the encroachment made by Hinduism on the Muslim 
mind in those days. Firjiz Shah informs ua — “ There was a sect of 
heretics, who laboured to seduce the people into heresy and schism. They 
met by night at an appointed time and place, both friends and strangers. 
Wine was served, and they said that this was their religious worship. 
They brought their wives, mothers, and daughters to these meetings. 
The men threw themselves on the ground as if in worship, and each man 
had intercourse with the woman whose garment he caught, I cut off the 
c heads of the elders of this sect, and imprisoned and banished the rest so 
that their abominable practices were put an end to.” We know nothing 
more about this heresy suppressed by the pious Emperor but from the 
short description of their abominable rites one feels tempted to find in these 
heretics the Muhammadan converts of Tdntrzsm . The free use of wine 
and communion of women at their place of worship reminds us of the well- 
known Bhairavi-Cakra of the Tantrists. 

If the Tantras found tbeir votaries among Indian Muhammadans in 
those remote days, the ordinary idolatrous practice was not 
without its admirers among them. We read in the pages of Tarikh-i- 
Firoz Shahi of Sham-i- Siraj Afif t of a Brahman who perverted the 
Muhammadan women of Delhi and led them to become infidels. It 
does not appear possible that the Brahman actually converted these 
Muhammadan women, for even in those days Hinduism was not a prose- 
lytising religion. All that these female converts to idolatry probably did 
was to worship a wooden tablet,” covered within and without with 
paintings of demons and other objects,” The Brahman was burnt 
to death after a formal trial by a body of Muslim theologians, but the 
historian does not tell us whether that served as a deterrent to the fair 
delinquents of Delhi. 

If Tdntrik doctrines, in their grossest interpretation were accepted 
by some sensualists and ordinary idolatry, without any philosophy at all, 
found converts among credulous women, the higher teaching of the Vedanta 
was not altogether lost upon the Mahomed aria of India. Shufism is, as is 
well known, nothing but Veddntism in its Islamic garb, and the celebrated 
Shaikh Nizamuddin Aulla was suspected of Shufi leanings. 8hufism t 
however, did not disappear with him, and was found to prosper in its 
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mas!; advanced form during the reign of Firuz Shah in the far off province 
of Gujarat. The Emperor tells us — ** A person set himself up as a Shaikh 
in the country of Gujarat, and having got together a body of disciples, used 
to say, “ Ana-l-Hakk ” (I am God). Ha commanded his disciples that 
when he used these words they were to say ,l Thou art, thou art.” He 
further said “ I am the king who dies not.” In the above mentioned 
exclamation — ,c Ana-l-Hakk ” we hear nothing but an echo of t£ Soham ” 

“ I am He,” and the Hindu theory of identity and unity between the 
creator and his creation. A book written by the Gujarat heretic was 
burnt at the orders of the zealous Emperor, but did that root out this 
heresy ? 

The Emperor also tells us that '* A custom and practice 
unauthorised by the Law of Islam had sprung up in M us aim an 
cities. On holy days women riding in palanquins, or carts or 

litters, or mounted on horses or mules, or in large parties on 
foot, went out of the city to the tombs.” This new practice did not 
meat the Emperor’s approval and he frankly informs us that it had 
not the sanction of the Law of Islam. Where these Muhammadan 1 * 
ladies emulating the example of their Hindu sisters who were in the habit 
of going to holy cities on pilgrimage on festive occasions in large com- 
paniss attended by only a comparatively small number of the male sex ? 

It may be objected that these heretics were ail probably new converts 
and uneducated people of the lower classes who find It very difficult to 
shake off their old beliefs and customs. This objection is not unreason- 
able and from the meagre materials, now at our disposal, lb cannot foe 
satisfactorily answered. But it is noteworthy that during the reign of 
Sikundur Lady a Muhammadan noble man of very high station and 
probably of good education as well Ahmad Khan, son of Mubarik Khan, 
Governor of Lucknow, was accused of becoming a convert to the Hindu 
doctrines. Probably this conversion did not go further than avowed 
sympathy as in the case of Prince Dara Shako in a later age, but it Is 
undoubtedly significant. Many Muhammadan scholars studied Sanskrit 
literature and philosophy. The celebrated poet Amir Kbusru, “ the parrot 
of Hindu” was a sincere and ardent? admirer of both. There is no reason 
to suppose that he was the solitary Muhammadan to admire the ancient 
philosophy and literature of the Hindus In the so-called Path an period. 
The Vedanta and the Upa,ni$ad& have many European admirers to-day, 
and is it impassible that they found some real converts among the 
Muhammadans of those days ? It is highly Improbable that these heresies 
would have attracted the attention of the Emperor Eiruz had they been 
confined among a few low class renegades newly and probably forcibly 
converted into Muhammadanism. Either these heretics could count 
among them men of note, or the heresies, suppressed by Eiraz Shah, must 
have been very wide spread indeed. It is not Improbable that some men 
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of bigb rank aft least bad some leanings towards the heresies described?” 
above. Converted Hindus often rose to very high position in 
the days of the Patfaan Emperors. Khusru Khan, the notorious 
favourite of Mubarik Khilji was a converted Hindu, and so « was- 
Khwaja Jehan, th8 all powerful minister of Eiruz Shah Tughlak. Ife 
appears that in those days converted Hindus, even when highly placed* 
did not forget their former friends and relatives, nor did tha latter hesitate’ 
to stand by their converted kinsmen. In the pages of Eerishta we find 
an instance of a Hindu chief permitting a brother, converted into Islam, 
to reside in his fort. JIhusru relied mainly on his Hindu friends in his* 
ambitious schemes, and s$ did Khwaja Jehan, the Junior, Heredity, 
and environment, after all, cannot ba easily dismissed, and these highly 
placed converts, who intermarried in high families were probably not a 
little responsible for the propagation of the Hindu ideas and introduction 
of Hindu customs among their new relatives and co-religionists. This 
seems all the more likely when we remember that to-day uneducated 
Muhammadans in Bengal willingly worship many popular Hindu gods,, 
^.nd the Hindus, on their part, resort to shrines of celebrated Muslim 
saints with unmitigated alacrity. Even the caste system, a practice 
opposed to the fundamental democratic doctrines of Islam, is recognised 
by many Muslims in India. The reforming attempts of Firuz Shah proved 
a failure, for Sikundur Body had to prohibit afresh some of the objection- 
able practices, said to have been suppressed by Eiruz. In the meantime 
toleration grew apace among the people in general 1 , and in Bengal in 

1 The new spirit of tolerance oan be illustrated by the following anecdote told by 
Ferishta. A Muslim boly man once had the temerity to protest against the intolerance 
of Sekundur Body, “ He maintained that it was highly improper for a king to interfere 
with the religion of his subjects, or to prevent them bathing at plaoes to whioh they 
had bean aooustomed to resort for ages. The prince drew his sword and said ‘ Wretch. r 
do you maintain the propriety of Hindu religion ’ The holy man replied, ‘By no 
means : I speak from authority. Kings should not persecute their subjeota on any 
aooount This offers a remarkable contrast to the opinion expressed by Kazy 
Kugheesuddin, when consulted by Allauddin Khilji, that “to slay the Hindus or to 
convert them to the faith ” was a well-reoognised maxim. But G-ulam Hanif forbade 
heedless execution and commanded that “ tribute should be exeouGed to the uttermost 
farthing from the non-believers, in order that the punishment may approximate as- 
nearly as possible to death/’ It is also noteworthy that when a Brahman who claimed 
equality for all religions was placed before the Kazis of Lucknow (during the reign of 
Sekundar Lody) for trial, they were divided m their opinion as to the eligibility of the 
doctrine upheld by the offender. In an earlier period there would be no difference of 
opinion among the Muslim Doctors of law as to the utter worthlessness of any doctrine 
that placed Muhammadanism and any other faith on the same level. Unfortunately 
we have not enough information about such interesting subjects and some side-lighte 
alone were thrown on the state of religious toleration when such a bigot as Firuz Shah 
deemed it necessary to record, what he consoiouBly considered to be his services to 
Islam in India. More tolerant rulers were probably indiderent to heresy and idolatry 
and only negative evidence of their toleranoe is available, except when a Badauni 
comes to upbraid, or an Abul Faze! to eulogize, a religious innovator likeiAkbar, 
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particular many Muslim pc-afes came forward to enrich the Vatsitava 
literature. The Vernacular literatures of Hindustan found many 
Muhammadan patrons and towards the close of the Pathan period, the 
response from the Hindu side was, so eloquent that the Muslim rulers no 
longer felt it necessary to issue fai-lingual coins. As the Shuns popular- 
ised Veddntic doctrines among Muhammadans, so also the Hindus, in 
their turn, made a serious endeavour to introduce the democratic principles 
of Islam into their own faith. The result of this influence was the 
Sikhism of Nanak and the Vatsnavitm, of Caitanya. 

When the Muhammadans first came to India the Hindus naturally 
kept aloof from their conquerors, and the followers of the two faiths 
regarded each other with jealousy and mistrust. But grau dually their 
relation improved and the early Pathans became as much Hindustanis 
as the Saiyads of Bara in the closing years of the so called Mughal 
period. A careful examination of known events shows that* the Hindus 
again began to taka a prominent part in the politics of the Pathan empire 
during its last days. The renegade Hindus naturally led the way but 
they were in due course followed by unconverted Hindus as well. In the' 
Saiyad days the powerful Hindu Zemindars ware no longer indifferent 
spectators, but took active part not only in the petty intrigues which 
characterised that period but also in the administration of the country ; 
and the closing years of Pathan rule was marked by a striking revival of 
Hinduism. The Historians of the Pathan Rule in India cannot afford to 
ignore the fact that the Afghan Jagirdars of Northern India once looked 
to Bans Sanga of Mawar for leadership in their apposition to Bafoar 
and hia foreign hordes. A new spirit of comradeship and sympathy, of 
which the heresies mentioned by Piruz Shah were probably the first fruits 
was in fact coming into existence, when it was interrupted, for a short 
time only, by the advent of a new band of Muhammadan warriors yet 
unaccustomed to tolerate idolatry and unfamiliar with the brighter side 
of Hindu culture. 
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I 

Id his chapter on 1 Indian Native States ’ in the Cambridge History- 
of India, Prof. Rapson remarks that “ political conditions in the 2nd and 
1st centuries are extremely complicated ** 1 Recent researches have 
thrown light on a number of facts in the history of this period, and it is 
high time to co-ordinate all the scraps of information available from 
Traditions, Numismatics and Epigraphy. 

At the dawn of the 2nd century B.G. we have the undoubted fact of 
the decline of the Maurya empire. The Puranas and such Hindu traditions 
as were preserved in later times have bearing for the most part os' 
Magadha and the eastern parts of the empire ; while Western Hindustan 
especially Avanti was the stronghold of Jainism and Buddhism, and its 
political conditions are refloated in Buddhist and Jain traditions. Of the 
four sons of Asoka known to us, one (Mahendra) became a monk, and 
another (Tivra) is not heard of after his father’s death, Kunala was 
Viceroy at Taxila, 2 and Jal&uka ruler over Kashmir and Kanauj who 
sought to replace Buddhism by Siva-and-^akti worship. 3 In the next 
generation we hear only of Samprati whom Jaina traditions 4 and 
Northern Buddhist tradition 3 agree in considering as ruler of Western 
Hindustan, and of Dasaratha who dedicated caves to the Ajivikas as 
known from three inscriptions 5 on the Nagarjuni hill. 

The list of Eastern emperors has been given by Pargiter 6 along with 
the various readings found in the Purarias, Some of these names are 
found in the Garga Bamhita. 7 It styles Devadhama Salisuka and says 
he was of janaraja Satakula , It mentions Satadhanus as an elder 
brother of Brhadrafeha. The last king and his overthrow by the Kapva 
is mentioned in Baria’s Har$acarita 8 also. The first of this line apparently 

l, c. H. i. f p. 616. 

* 2, Divyavadaoa 29 ; Yuan ch* I, 245 

3. Kalhana Bk. 1,-vv, 108-162, 

4, 2nd Ant. XI, 346, 

5, C, 1. 1, 104, 134. 

6. * Dynasties of the Kali Age p. 29, 

7. Cited by K, P,. Jayaswal In J, B & O. B. 8. for 1915, 

8, Trans, of Cowell and Thomas , p* 193, 
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is Dasaratha of the Nagarjuni cave dedications. That the Qarga Samhita 1 
had some access to traditions not available to us elsewhere is clear from 
its reference to the invasions of the yavanas who penetrated, past Saketa 
(Oudh) and Panca-la (the doab of the Ganges and Jumna), as *far as 
Kusumadhvaja. 

The list of the Western Emperor’s can be thus made up. Sampratl’s 
rule at Ujjain is proved by Jain traditions preserved in inscriptions of later 
ages. His rule must have extended into Bajputana 2 in the light of 
these. Taranatha mentions his grandson Vlrasena as ruling in Gandhara, 
Polybius 3 tells us that Antiochus the great renewed an ancestral alliance 
with Sophasenus (Subhag^sena) in the Kabul valley about 205 B.O., and 
the word * ancestral ' makes one think he must be of the Maury a dynasty. 
The only other reference we have which might possibly refer to this line. 
Is in an old hems tic h quoted by Vamana and which has been referred to a 
Gupta emperor 4 but which may be as old as this period. 

Soyam Samprati Gandragupta tanayah candraprakso yuva 1 

Jutdbhdpatir dsrayah krtadhiydm di§tyd krtardha^ramah. || 5 

The hemstich if applied to, Samprati, would show that there was 
trouble as to the succession after his death, possibly due to the Kings of 
the east. It may also explain how these intestine broils helped the 
usurpation of the throne by Pu$yamitra Sunga. 

II 

The account of Pc$yamitra Suhga’s raigo given in the Divyavadana 6 
demands more attention than it has received. Pu^yamitra got all the 
forces mustered together before usurping the throne. (This is in keeping 
with the P uranic story that he was the Commander-in-chief.) He then 
set on foot a persecution of the Buddhists. He proceeded to Sakala and 
set a price of 100 dinaras on every head of Sramanas. He then 
marched on Kogtaka, when his forces were taken in the rear by the 
Yak§a of Dam§tra and his great ally Parvata. 7 Thenceforward the 
Yak$a came to be known as Munihana. At the death of Pu$yamitra # 
the Maurya dynasty also ended. Avadana 29 adds that Pu^yamitra’s 


1. Cited by Korn ; Brhtad Samhita, p, 87, 

2. Jain temple in Jodhpur built by him (Arch, Sue. (1) I, 19X0, p, 41). 

3. XI. 34. 

4. The passage does not refer to Vasubandhu but to Subandhu (Ind, Ant • 
1911*13), 

5. In Sudraka’s Padmaprabbrtakam we have reference to a Maurya prinee 
Candrodaya who had trouble lrom his feudatories. (Trichur 1922, p* 13). 

6. Edition of Goweli & Neill, pp. 483, 434, Avadana 29. 

7. For coin of a king Pavata of the 2nd cent. B.G. see Smith’s Catalogue of 
coins In the Ind, Mus, Yol, I. p. 155. 
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attempt; on the great monastery near Patalfputra was obviated only by 
roar of a mighty Sihma (lion). 

The mighty Sihma which struck terror into the Sungs emperor must 
have been Jpzm the South, for Pusyamitra had proceeded S. E. of Pafjali- 
putra.-a^ha the capital would have been his defence on the north. The first 
^rthe Andbras of history is Simuka or Sihmaka in the P uranic list, the 
Simuka of the Nacaghat inscription No. 1113 1 which Buhler assigns to 
about 200 B.G. The raid of Simuka on Magadha is also preserved by the 
name Saliiuka in the Maurya list, whom the Garga Samhita, as we have 
seen, describes as Janaraja Satakula which I would amend by Jina 
raja Bata hula * who belonged to the Safcavahan*a race of Buddhist Bajas.* 
Since the dynasty of the Mauryas ended only with Pa^yamitra, we may 
assume that he reigned only five years as emperor, and that for the 31 
years more assigned to him by the Puranas he was de-facto ruler under 
the last Maurya emperors after Salisuka. 2 That Saliiuka Vas a Sata- 

vafaana King appears indicated by the name itself which means an ear 
of corn ’ (Op. nivara Sukavattanvi in the Mafaanarayana upani$ad), as 
^alivahana (variant of Satavahana) means carrier of grain t.e„ of 
merchandise in grain. 

The Yaksa referred to as the other rival of Pusyamitra must have 
been Menander as the term munihana in the passage referred to is 
evidently a play on his name. The Garga Samhita informs us of Oudh 
and the Doab ravaged by the yavanas until they were checked by 
Kusumadhvaja. Dr. V. A. Smith who quotes this passage 3 thinks that 
Kusumapura is intended, but it may simply mean the banner of Patali- 
putra, whose forces must have advanced to check the progress of the 
Graeco-Bactrians. We find such an event referred to also in Kalidasas 
Mdlavikdgnimitt a. This is the sequel apparently to Patanjali’s statement 
in the Mahdbhdsya that the yavanas stormed Saketa and Madhyamikan 
(nagari in Bajputana). 

The contemporaneity of Kharavela is suggested by the name Babasati 
of Magadha in Jay as wars reading of the inscription 4 , Mr. Jayaswal 
has rightly identified Babasati with Pugyamitra, an identification 
supported by the general study of the coins of this dynasty, to which we 
shall now turn. 


1, Of, LiUets List in JSp. Ind, Vol, X App* 

2. This agrees with Jaina tradition of 108 years for the Mauryas and 30 for 
Pusyamitra (Ind. Ant. XX 347) as against the 137 years given by the Puranas to 

4he’ Mauryas. 

B« Early History (3rd Edit.) p< 314, 

Journal of the Bihar & Orissa Research Society lor 1918* 

52 
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Ill 

A large number of coins which Numismatists describe as 1 Mitra 8 
coins were discovered originally in Oudh and Bohiikhand, and described 
by Eapson and Smith in their coin- catalogues. Dr. "Vogel discovered 
some more during his excavations at S§ravasti In 1907-8, and Papdit 
Hirananda discovered some daring his excavation at Sankisa in 1917. 
Sir A, Ganningham 1 gave a warning that these coins should not be 
ascribed to the Sungas on the ground that the Sungas did not hold the 
territories where these coins were found. Tbe main objection to the 
identification was that these coins were not unearthed from Magadha, 
with which part of India Puraruc students had identified the Sunga Rajas. 
But as Prof. Bapson rightly points out, Vidisa not Pataliputra was 
the capital, of the Sungas, at any rate after Pa^yamitra, and “ no 
certain traces of tbe Sungas or their feudatories have yet been found 
in the region of Magadha '* 2 Sneaking of the coins of Agnimitra in 
relation to the identification with the 2nd Sunga King the same scholar 
remarks that there is 1 no evidence at present either to prove or to dis- 
prove the suggestion \ 3 4 5 The question may therefore be considered de 
novo. 

An examination of the coins shows that one favourite method of 
mentioning the King’s name in this period was similar to the one now 
adopted by the Maharajas of Travancora — naming the King after the 
astarism under which he was born. As every nak§atra has Its devoid 
a Baja’s name may be denoted either in the one way or the 
other. Par instance, PusyanaJc$atra has Brhaspati as its dev at d 
or presiding deity, so that the King’s name is found either as 
Pugyamitra or as Bahasati (Brhaspati) Mitra. Similarly Indra is the 
deity of Jye§tha, Bhaga of Phalguni, Visvadevas of Ufetara§adba ; 
We can therefore identify Jyesthamitra of the Puranic list with Indra 
mitra (Idamita) of the coins, Bhaga of the Puranas with Phaigunimitra 
of the coins, and so on. & Vasumitra, or more properly Punarvasu- 
mitra, may be identified with Suryamifcra and Bhanumitra of the coins, 
as the deity of Punarvasu is Aditi, (whence, Aditya) the only names on the 
Sunga list not represented in the coins are Andhraka and Pulindaka. 
This circumstance heightens our suspicion as to the historicity of these 
kings. 

As regards Andhraka there are too many variants in the Purapas, 
among which are O&raka and Bhadraka, and Pargiter 6 does not regard 

1. * Ano. coins of India \ p, 80. 

9. Oamb. Hist, of India, Vol, I, p. 527, 

3. Ibid , p. 525, 

4. The devalue ot the Nakaatras ace detailed in Tail* Brdhmana III. 1, 

5. Dynasties of, the Kali Age, p* 31. . . 
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Andhraka as a proper name ai ail, as there are variants Antaka and ka 
Mr, Jayaswai takes the reading Odraka and makes it the corner stone 
of a theory, which involves hie position in a chronological absurdity as 
Prof. Rapson has already shown, 1 In view of coins of Rhadragho^a I 
I would accept the reading Bhadra of the Brahmanda and Bbagavata 
Puranas and not regard him as a separata king from Gbo§a (cp. Bhaga- 
bhadra of the Besnagar column with Bbagavata or Bhaga of the Pura- 
nas). About the other king Pulindaka it may be merely mentioned that 
his name is not at all found in some of the Mafesya mss. examined by 
Pargiter, and that the Brahmanda and Bbagavata Puranas have the 
nance in the plural Puiindakah ’ So also, the fiame Ayumitasa Cayumi- 
trasya) on the coins ha s nothing corresponding to it in the Puranic list 
but it does not apparently belong to this dynasty. Those coins are 
obviously of a later age, judging from the form of the letters yu and sa. 

On an examination of the symbols on the coins we find not only the 
chronological arrangement of the Puranas satisfactory, but .the relations 
of the dynasties explained better than in the traditions available. The 
coins of Bhanumitra and Suryamifcra, for instance, show the same symbols 
on the observe as those of Agnimifera; but we have the solar emblem 
characteristic of the King’s name on the reverse, like the bull on the coins 
of Pu§yamitra (or * Brbaspati, 5 one of the forms of Siva in the Yajur 
Veda) or Indra on the coins of Indramitra. The thre8 symbols which 
first appear on Agnimitra’s coins apparently belong to Yidisa, Pancala 
and Kosala over which he ruled as Viceroy under his father, and are on 
the observe while on the reverse we have agni panca sikhd , characteristic 
of his name and dynasty. These symbols remain on later coins, but 
on the reverse in place of agni we have on them a standing figure, or 
seated figure, sometimes, a female (with a lotus, in those of Bhaga* 
vata, representing Lak§ml). 

I have inentified Kanhayama of the coins with Kanvayana Yasudeva 
the founder of the KSnva dynasty, and Bhumimitra of the coins with 
his successor, so named in the Puranas. Here, again, the symbolism on 
the coins is profoundly interesting. Prof. Rapson has conjectured that 
Mitradeva who slew that fourth Sunga King may have been an ancestor 
of Yasudeva Kanvayana. The coins of Muladeva 3 have the elephant 
symbol and snake as on the coins of Karihayama, and Muladeva is one 
of the readings of Mitradeva in the Har$acarita of Bana. The epithet 
* Karnisuta of Muladeva in the Hars&carita establishes the identity of 
this King with the famous* exponent of the Cora Sdstra, and the famous* 
art-critic of his time. Secondly, while th8 coin of Bhumimitra ha» 

1. Camb. Hist, (loc, cii.), p. 537. 

S. See V. A. Smith’s coins (op ctt) Camb. Hist, of India Vol, I, Plate V. 11, 

3, Camb. Hist, (loo. oit,) Plate V, No, 12, 
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nearly the same symbols as those of the S ungag, fehe railing on the rev 
have crossed bars which are absent from Suhga coins, thus denoting a 
.change of dynasty. 


P uranic names. 


Coin-names. 


(1) Pusyamitra 

(2) Agnimitra 

(3) Sujyestha 

(4) Vasumitra r ' 

(5) Bhada [ka] and Gho§a 

or Gho§a Yasu 

(6) Vajramitra 

(7) Bfaagavata 

(8) Davabbuti 
Kanvayana Yasudeva 
Bhumimitra 

Narayaiia 


Bahasati (Smith’s coin catalogue 
of the Ind. Mus. I p< 155). 
Agimitasa (Ibid pp. 186, 187). 
Jetha (p. 146) [and possibly some 
inscribed Indramitasa ) . 
Suryamitra (p. 185). 

Bhanumitra (p. 185). 

Bhadraghosa (p. 187). 

Indramitasa (p. 188). 
Phalgunimifcra (p. 187), 

Bavasa (pp. 206, 207), 

Kanhayama (p. 200). 

Bhumimitasa (pp, 187, 194 and 
205). 

Yi§nu (p. 194). 


As regards provenance 1 , it may be mentioned that Sir A. Cunning- 
ham got from a single place 16 coins of Bahasati three of Jve$thamitra 
and two of Davasa. (Arch. Rap. X, p. 4). The coins of Bahasati were 
mostly found in Kosan and Ramnagar (Eps. Ind. II. 243) and of Agni- 
mitra mostly in Pancaia and Kosala. But coins of Bahasati have been 
found in Oudh (Kosala) also, as also those of other kings in the list, and 
as far as Earukhabad district in 1917. 


IY 

There is hardly any doubt that the beginnings of the Andhra 
dynasty are to be referred to about 200 B.C. and that the Purarias are 
wrong in the account of Simuka, overthrow of the last of the Kanvayana 
Kings who lived far later, probably about the middle of the 1st century B.O. 
This 2 * is obviously a mistake, and we have a parallel in their account 
of the ^aisunagas overthrowing the descendants of Pradyofea of Avanti, 
who really was a contemporary of the Buddha and of Bimbisara of 
Magadha, fifth in the Saisunaga list. What the Purapas really preserve 
Is the tradition that the power of Avanti was ecliped by that of Saisunagas 
of Magadha, and that the power of the Kanvayanas was overthrown by 


1, J.A.S. B. 1880, p. 21. Arab. Sue, Rep, No, X, XII. Also, Annual Report 

tot 1907—8. pC 129. 5 

3* Bee my article in the Ind . AnU for 1915 for the discussion. 
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the Satavahanas. Their mistake consists in attributing their achievement 
to the first King and founder of each of the succeeding dynasties, instead 
of to some succeeding King. 

A laid of the Andhras under Sisuka or Simuka probably lad to 
Salisuka finding way into the Maurya list* but it is possible that the 
Andhras were in possession of Magadha for some time. A second 
conquest, though temporary, by the Andhras, now in concert with the 
Pulindas, both a Deccanese people, — can alone account for the inclusion, 
unwarranted by the coins, as we have seen, of these names in the 
Puranic Sunga list. The Kapvayana power was anticipated by Muladeva’e 

r ** 

assasination of Yasumitra Sunga at the theatre, ''and hastened by these 
blows on the Sunga power from the south, not to mention the Kalingas 
of whom we have no record after Kharavela. But the Sunga empire 
dragged on for years, as there was a balance of power between the 
Andhras and Kalingas in the south, and as the foreign dynasties were at 
,war — the Parthians supplanting ths Greece -Bactrian dynasty in 
the Punjab, after a century or mote of hostile relations. The Yoga Parana 
apparently refers to the latter incident when it says that the yavanas 
1 soon withdrew because of a dreadful war among themselves which broke 
out in their own country.’ We know from the Indo-Bactrian coins that 
a tendency towards the creation of petty principalities became a marked 
feature in the final phase of Greek rule in India. 

Evidence from the coins reveals the existence of various tribal 
republics in North India, the Arjunayanas, and Yaudheyas who had a 
continued independent existence at least a millennium after Panini’s 
time, the Kunindas whose silver coins were found in Kangra with Greek 
coins of Apollodotus, the Malavas of Eastern Eajputans whose earliest 
coins have legends in the Brahmi script of the 2nd century B.G., and the 
Bajanyas whose coins are in type like those of Mathura. 

The Bhattiprolu inscription mentions a King Kubera (Khubiraka) in 
Guntur district about 200 B.G. The Hathigumpha inscription (Line 4) 
mentions the Mu§hikas who, associated with Vanavasi in the Maha- 
bharata 1 and with the Gan areas districts (Sri Bajyam) misnamed 
(Stsrirajyam) in the Vi§nu Purana 2 had colonised the coast of the Bay of 
Bengal in the modern Nellore district whence they were dislodged for a 
time by Kharavela. The same inscription seems to mention the Pandya 
^Raja (Line 13) but nothing definite is known about him, or about the 
Colas or the Geras in this, century. On the other hand, the Kannada 
districts appear to have been in active trade relations with China, as may 
be inferred from the find of coins of the Han emperor Wa-Ti (C. 135 B.C.) 
unearthed at Oandravalli (N. Mysore) in the Kadamba country. 

. 1. Bhisma, Parva, 

2, Wilson, IV, 32. 
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It is possible that; northern Deccan was dominated by the Kosar who 
appear along with the Maury as in ancient Tamil tradition, and who are 
probably meant by the ‘Kosambas’ in the inscription of Kharavela, who 
were his allies. In his fourth year he claims to have humbled the 
Ra§tukas of the Mahratfea country and the Bhojakasof Berar, who were 
at any rate semi-independent and became £eudafeories,of the Andhra Kings 
in later times. 

V 

The sources we have been examining enable us to get some account of 
social life in the second century. Commercial activities were in full swing 
as there was trade with Cb»ma on the east proved by the finds of coins, and 
trade with the Western world, especially Persia is clear from the resem- 
blance to the Persian of the coins of Demetrius, evidently issued to suit 
Indian traders. Menander’s coins were in circulation on the west 
coast, 1 an*l his city of Sakala was ‘ a great centre of trade, situated in a 
delightful country, abounding in parks and gardens, groves, lakes and 
tanks, a paradise of rivers and mountains and woods. 2 , There is con- 
siderable evidence of vigorous life in cities in this century. The city 
of Sakala has been already described. The city of Pataliputra had its 
charms yet, as described in Sudraka’s Bhdna (the Padmaprabhrfcakam) 
where Muladeva expresses his longing to return to this city, but its 
splendour had been already eclipsed by the greater glory of Ujjain which 
was the seat of arts and learning, and the new capital of the Sangas 
Vidisa was also rising into prominence. Aesthetic education must 
have received a good impetus under the School founded by Muladeva and 
during the rule of the later Suhgas and Kapvayanas two of whose 
things perished as victims to the sensual side of the aesthetic instinct. 

Social relations had been established between Indians and foreigners. 
Not only did Subhagasenus renew alliance with Antiochus, but Antial- 
cidas, King of Taxila sent an envoy Heliodorus the Bbagavata the Sunga- 
King at Vidisa, Foreigners adopted Indian Religions. Menander became 
a Buddhist, and Heliodorus a Bbagavata. Earlier still, it is possible, 
that Demetrius showed a tendency to Hinduise, judging from his coins on 
which the Son-God is represented as driving in a four-horse chariot. The 
legend on the coins, Mahdrdjasa and Bdfane might merely show a desire 
to indicate rule in India, as also the figure of the elephant on the coins, 
hut the figure of tke dancing girl on the reverse of the coins of Agathocles 
and Panfcalecn bear witness to the social relations of the Indians and the ' 
Greeks, 

The educational system of the time finds revealed in detail in 
Patan] all’s Mahabhasya. Kharavela’s inscription shows that Kings had 

1. Periplas, ecL (Bohofi) Bhamkaooha. p, 47. 

2. Milmda Panha (S.B.E, Vol. 35 p. 2.) 
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training in correspondence, Accounts, Currency, 1 Public Law and the 
principles of Dbarma. (Lekharnpa, Ganana, Vyavahara, Vidhi). There 
was a systematisation of branches of knowledge into Arts and Sciences. 
Even thieving was a fine art tinder Muladava who also codified the laws of 
gambling ! University of Taxila was elaborately organized, with various 
departments of arts and sciences already revealed in the J alalia literature. 

The great revival in Hinduism is in evidence in the Horse-Sacrifice 
(Asvamedha) performed by Pusyamitra, and by Sri Safcakarm, in 
the great gift of the Kalpa tree in gold by Kharavela, and the setting up 
of a flag-staff by Heliodorus, and the hermit’s # cava at Prabbasa cut by 
Agadhasena. But the religion was of a libdfcal kind. Kharavela for 
instance, styles himself 8 a worshipper of men of all sects’. The only 
exception was in Geylon if the Raj avail could foe believed. There two 
importers of horses by sea {a^va navikas) from South India had established 
political influence and ruled justly for 22 years (177 — 155 R.O?) according 
* to the Mahavamsa (Chap. XTI), but Uta,] avail has it that Elala was a 
Malay ali from the Gola country* who took to Ceylon a million T^nail 
soldiers and desecrated the monasteries ! The story shows only the 
intimate relations of South India with Geylon, and the Mahava?h$a 2 must 
command our credence infinitely more than any Raj avail. But the chief 
interest of the story for us is that it shows that the Ceras were already 
a sea-power in the south. 











SANKARA— THE COMMENTATOR ON THE MANBUKYA KlRIKlS 

BY 

Mb. T. B. CHINTAMAXI, b.a. (Hons )» MADBAS. 

One of the traditions amongst Vedantic scholars is that Sankara, the 
author of the Sarlraka Bhasya has also commented upon the Mandukya 
Karikas of Gaudapada. Certain orientalists, like Prof. J acobi a few years 
ago and Mr. Vidhusekhara Bhattaoarya of the Visvabharatl, recently 3 
have seriously disputed Sankara’s authorship of the commentary on 
the Mandukya Karikas. The object of this paper is to show that the 
authority of tradition on this point is genuine and cannot be easily set 
aside. The arguments they advance 3 and those that may be anticipated 
to make us doubt Sankara’s authorship may be very convincingly answered, 

Prof. Jacobi’s argument runs as follows : — 

In the commentary on the Karika 

3r«rr 5r*rr ii 4 

we find a reference to the various members of an anwndna explained in the 
terms of Naiyayika principles. On this point Prof. Jacobi remarks, I am 
inclined to think that this Sankara is not the same as the author of the 
Sariraka Bha$ya. The latter would hardly have stated the argument in 
the form and terms of an anumdna according to Nyaya principles.” A 

Mr. Vidhusekhara Bhattacarya’s argument is based on the word 
occurring in the’ Karika 

% JITir I 

jfrFFTf ra>-qfgiTWT^ 3TFFT ii 6 

and its commentary which runs as follows : — 

arwireFTr FTF % I 7 

1, Journal of cha American Onaufiai Society, Vol. XXXiil, p, 52 foot note, 

2, Proceedings of the Second Oriental Conference. 

3, Me. Vidfausakhra Bhattaoarya’s paper (Sic Aeutosh Mukerjee Silver Jubilee 
volume) wherein ha claims to have proved that Sankara is not the commentator on the 
Mandukya Karikas has not been available for reference, 

4, Mandukya Karika, II-4. 

5, J. A. O. S. Vol. XXXIII, p. 51 loot-note. 

6, Mandukya Karika III" 89. 

7, Sankara’s Commentary on the Mandukya Karikas p. 148 of the Anandas- 

xama Edition, 
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It has not been possible he says, to find out any reference to the 
in the early Upani^ads. Sankara whose knowledge of the 
Upani§ads was very minute and comprehensive would not have 
been bold enough to say when as a matter of fact it is 

actually not the ease. So Sankara could not have commented on the 
Mandukya Karikas. * • 

The following arguments may be anticipated in addition : — 1, That 
the commentator on the Mandukya Karikas has composed two benedic- 
tory verses at the beginning of the commentary. 1 It was not usually so 
with Sankara, the great Advjaitic master and thinker. So, the author of 
the Sariraka Bha§ya and thS author of the commentary on the Mandukya 
Karikas cannot be identical. 

2. That in the second 2 of the two verses there is a metrical slip. 
Sankara is a ogtastsr poet and it is impossible for us to believe that he 
would have committed this slip. 

3. Lastly, that the commentator on *che Mandukya Karikas differs 
from Sankara in the interpretation of a passage that is extracted from the 
Isa vasya Upani§ad and commented upon in the Karika Bha$ya. 3 The 
passage runs thus : — 

% (s)? i 4 

Sankara hare takas the word to be in his commentary on the 

Isavasya Upani$ad in consonance with what follows in the next half of 
the verse. The commentator on the Maridukya Karikas takes the word 
to be and comments upon it. There is also another difference of 

opinion between them regarding the explanation of 

=srrf^nq1 ^ i 5 

Sankara says * that two kinds of updsands are described in the context* 
that of f%3TT and QTf£pqT together and that of and together 

whereas the commentator on the Mandukya Karikas is of opinion 


1. Anandaseama edition, of the Mandukya Upaniead, pp. 1 & 3, 

a 3ft f^jR*rc ai^sr 

«^cn*g!RPr *snc*rfJr ^ssrnr^rm 

%^t T^reg<nn»i: u 


3, Refer to the Bbapya on the Mandukya Karikas III, 35— p, 133 of the 
Anandaseama Edition, 

4, Isavasya Upaniead, Anandaseama Edition. 

6. Ibid, 
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that only one kind of uplwna . of f^TT, H^Jpf And 'all to- 

gether) and not two. In virtue of this inconsistency the authors of the 
Sariraka Bha$ya and the commentary on the Manriukya Karikas cannot 
be equated with each other. 

Prof. Jacobi’s "argument that Sankara would hardly refer to an 
anumcma in the form and terms cf Ntaya principles cannot stand. Prof. 
Jacobi could not have meant :nat ^ . ikara was unaware of the Naiyayika 
terminology and ideas, for fchev had hem dsvebcsd long before hU days. If 
be had meant that Sinkara as a staunch upnoldsr of Uttara-Mimamsa- 
thougbt would not have countenanced the dvelmembered- syllogism of the 
Naiyayikas, since a valid s}llogi=m in the opinion cf the Ye ran tins 
following the view of the Pfirva-Mimlmsakis should consist of only three 
members, then, he is right fco some extent. But we should note that Sankara 
and most of the Advaitins after him do no not set their faces against the 
five-membered-syllogism, True it is that among the Advaitins there is 
this current saying but there is no hard and fast rule binding 

the Advaitins to this view. They have not made it a principle that they" 
should argue only according to Mimamsaka logic. In many places in his 
Sariraka Bhasya, Sankara refers to ail the five members though he does not 
specify the names of each of them/ 1 . In fact he favourably looks upon their 
terminology as is evident from his remarks in the Brhadaranyakopani^ad 
Bhasya. 

From these it follows that Sankara was not against the five mem- 
bored syllogism of the Naiyayikas. If so, the mare fact that we find the 
five members of a syllogism explained in the commentary or the Karikas 
cannot lead us to conclude that Sankara could not have been its author. 
Apart from this it is to be noted that he is commenting on a passage 
wherein the five members are plainly sat forth. In explaining them 
Sankara candidly refers to what the author of the passage could have kept 
in view. If ha faithfully infcerorets the words before him it is not his fault. 

Let us now examine th8 argument based upon the word and 

its commentary HTNMcg. It should be noted that the word 


1 ''Twru’ijTr i 

$ar tt#? sr% i 

55T% ^EROTT^aRT *sjj5 3Tr%5I ^ SSJJ, WT 

gFg rfr y r *RT% i 

crsn^ufT wrm; i 

cRCrrasfr ^ROI^T: ®rf?T3fT2r II Btashmasatra Bhasya 

.page, 514 Nimaya Sagara Edition of 1917. 
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ia 210 taehnial term, In other words* it is not a It is only ^TTT^ 

This word occurs in the Karikas twice 1 , And in both these places we find 
it to be only And it has been so explained also. When ther 

commentator wrote 5 T]%^ OTR^Rg he could have had only the derivative 
sense in view. In other words* the commentator wishes to indicate that 
the idea conveyed by the phrase st^NtFT is to be often met with in the' 
Upanigads and the Bhagavadgita. And a careful and thorough searching 
of the TJpani§ads shows how the idea is hinted at in passages like. 

v wiir qrqr%?f if 2 
5 T srnr: II 3 

* arprararfait r%sm ^ *rrc<r h 4 

The meaning of is : — 

9 

vim i v r%r% ms vkrcv 

%?TT%fPr m. ®r*cp&T>r: \\ 5 

The very same idea is conveyed by the extracts given above. So* 
is not wrong. We cannot deny Sankara’s authorship o£ 
the commentary on the Karika 3 because he refers to an idea of the Upani- 
$ads as found in them. 

The first objection anticipated refers to the benedictory verses. It 
needs only to be pointed out that it is the practice with Sankara to begin his* 
work with a benedictory verse at times and without at other times. To 
the Bha$ya on the Bhagavadgfta (which is doubtless Sankara’s) is attach- 
ed a benedictory verse. Sankara has intentionally put that verse there. 
Again there are three such verses at the beginning of the Taittiriya ■ 
Bhasya ; and they are undoubtedly his composition. Sankara’s author- 
ship of them is objected to by some. Their objection seems to be based 
on the word in the verse. 

fowgT&NfaT Tlr sq-T^ j| 6 


1. Mandukya Karikas III, 39 & IV* 2. 

2. Katfaaka Brahman* III, ix, 8. 

8. Kathaka ucaniaad II, ii, 11. 

4. Bhagavadgfta II, 14. " 

5. Mandukya upanwad Bba«ya p, 148, Anancascama Edition, 

6. Taittulya upanisad Bhasya — p. 1 (Anandasrama Edition.) 
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The "word %frlCf3RE?TR j a taken by some So refer to the Bbagya of 
Sankara on the Taifctiriya Upani^ad. It is consequently argued that 
the verses were probably composed by a commentator on the Bhasjya and 
were later incorporated into the body of the text. But the fact remains 
that the word does not at all refer to tbs Bha?ya. So far* 

it has not bean possible to find out any reference to the Taitfcirfya Bfoa^ya 
of Sankara as Taittiriyaka sdra in which ease alone even the possibility 
of such an opinion may be tenable. It is the practice among the Sastraic 
authors to refer to the Upani^ads as Hr 5 ? * I%«TT etc, of the vedas. ¥R 1 
is one such term and the phrase here simply means If 

there he any misgivings regarding this explanation we are at perfect 
liberty to take the natural meanings ' The essence of Taittiriyaka." The 
evidence of Aanandagiri, a Vedantin of the thirteenth century is on our 
side. He comments on the verses with the firm conviction that they were 
genuine compositions of Sankara. 

Thus it may be esfcablishe&.that the mere fact of the existence of the 

benedictory verses need not disprove Sankara’s authorship. If it is true * 

that Sankara does not usually begin with a benedictory verse as some say* 

then too there can be some reason for doubting Sankara’s authorship of 

/ 

the verses alone and not of Sankara’s authorship of the whole Bfaa^ya. 

The fault in the form of the metrical slip has to be answered. The 
last quarter of the second verse 2 

]%?rr esH t%T3?p*to: qi^#r sr q?fNs 

has indeed four letters in excess when compared with the other quarters 
of the same verse. It is true that Sankara is a very great poet. When 
we do find this fault, we have only three courses to pursue. We should 
foe prepared to say that it is no fault ; or it should be said that the fault 
crept in unwittingly ; or failing either we have to adopt the last course 
and say that the composition is to be seriously doubted whether it 
belongs to Sankara. Anandagiri adopts she first course and defends 
Sankara saying, 

ft =sr ssassoirarenj, sreitfgWRiigsft* 

insn^oTBT ii 

The field of *TT«rf is very wide and we can bring under it any number of 
metres. Moreover even if the tttstt cannot be applicable to the 

1, Compare, 

jp*r hr arstat i 

Mukfcikopamsad I, 44 where the word Sara means uvanisad . 

2. Anandagiris ecmmcnts cn p. 4 (Acaridasraina Edition of the Mandukya. 
upanisad). 
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present case we can argue thus. Definitions are based on the existing 
facts and not vice-versa. When we find verses written by great poets we 
have to find out a definition which will ba applicable to the instance 
under question. If so, we can find out a definition for the present 
instance also. It is not also wrong to suppose that great men commit 
certain faults unknowingly. Or we may allow even^he last alternative* 
In any case there is no room to suspect Sankara's authorship of the 
Bha^ya. The verse might or might not have been written by him, 1 But 
the commentary is surely his. 

Now to the difference in the interpretation of the same passage 
between the author of the commentary on the Mapdukva Karikas and 
the author of the Sariraka Bha§ya, Sankara himself interprets particular 
passages of the Upani§ads in one way in the Upani§ad Bha§yas them- 
selves and differently in the Brahmasutra Bha§ya. Of such there are 
many instances but a few may be noted here. Moreover the nature of vedie 
passages is such that they lend .themselves to a variety of 
» explanations. Many of the vedie mantras occur in a number of places 
and when we read them wa understand them in a particular way. In 
the Brahmapas we find them explained in one way, in a certain context 
and differently in another. While Sankara attempted to comment upon 
such passages he had perforce to explain in all possible ways and hence the 
inconsisteny in explanation. The Mantra 

^rf^srr ?pfr qnsT | stfjt srsr i 

fsprr Ircsftrer *rir Mr irefr, «rri%%3r it 

has been interpreted in more than four or five ways. The Mantra 



has been explained in three different lights; similarly the Mantra, 

So also in the present ease the difference in interpretation is due bo 
the fact that Sankara was at liberty to comment as he liked, when he 
was dealing with the verse in the Isavasya-Upanigad. But in the Karikas 
he had to explain them as understood and set forth hy Gaudapadi*. The 
latter takes the word to be in “spur, rW: Dr^TPcT % ?r^fcT3?f5T&” I 

as we find in 5rr%rqWT II 2 and hence Sankara thus 

comments. But Isavasya refers to apart and so he takes this to be 
-£’ or the difference in the meanings Gaudapada alone is responsible. 

X. The possibility ot a oortupted text is the most probable under the oircutn- 
stanoes. _ 

2. M&ndukyakarifeas, III, 25 (Anandascama Edition.) . , 
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After thus answering the objections wa may note the evidences that 
prove the identity of the authors of the Slnraka Bfaag?a and the commen- 
tator on the Manddkya Karikas, There is a long and uninterrupted tradi- 
tion. Tt is kept up by traditional scholars. The commentary roes not 
lack the fine touches which are characteristically -> Ankara's. The 
language of the Mancfukya kadka BhSgya compare* well with the rest of 
his Bhagya. Sankara is the student of Govinda Bhagavafcpida who in 
turn is a students of Gaudapada. To Gaudapada, SaCkara had a great res-* 
pact and regard as the leading exponent of Advaitie thought. He was his 
Gum; and if we say that ^ Ankara did not eoxtment on a masterly 
treatise produced by one to whom be had an innate respect and reverence 
and who was considered by him as by the rest of the world to be the 
leading exponent of a system of philesophie thought it would argue 
presumption on the part of ^Ankara. Way should we, without reason* 
then discredit Sankara by saying that he did not comment on his 
master’s work ? 




. YOGA PSYCHOLOGY 

BY 

PBOF. SUREN DBA NATH DAS GUPTA, M.A., Pfa. D. 
CHITTAGONG. 

Tbe word ‘ Yoga* occurs in the earliest sacred literature of the Hindus 
In the Rgveda (about 3000 B.C.; with the meaning of effecting a 
connection. Later on in about 700 or 800 B«C,,"fche same word is used in 
the sense of yoking a horse. In still later literature (about 500 or 600 B.C.) 
it is found with the meaning of controlling the senses, and the senses 
themselves are compared with uncontrolled spirited horses. Tbe word 
probably represents a very old original of tbe Aryan stock, which can be 
traced also in the German joch t O.E. geoc, Latin jugum , Greek zugon „ 

Tbe technical sense of the tetm in the system of philosophy which 
I am to discuss, is not only that of restraining the senses but of restrain- 
ing the mental states as well, so as to bring the mind into absolute 
quiescense. Yoga in this sense is used only as a substantive and never 
as a verb. It probably therefore, came into use as a technical expression 
to denote the quiescence of the mind, when people came to be familiar 
with the existence of such mystical states. Analogically and etymologi- 
cally, however, it is related to the older sense of * yoking’.* 

In the Maitrayana Upani$ad, dating about 500 B.C. or so we find a 
curious passage, a part of which I quote from Max Muller’s translation as 
follows : — 

11 All that we call desire, imagination, doubt, belief, unbelief, certainty,, 
uncertainty, shame, thought, fear, all these make up tbe mind. Carried 
along by the waves of qualities igwzas) thickening into imaginations, 
unstable, fickle, crippled, full of desires, vacillating, he enters into belief 
believing * I am he,’ * this is fae\ he binds himself by his self, as a bird with 
a net. Therefore a man being possessed of will, imagination and belief is 
a slave ; but he who is the opposite is free. For this reason let a man 
stand free from will, imagination and belief ; this is the sign of liberty 
this is the path that leads to Brahman, this is the opening of the door, 
£,nd through it he will go to the other shore of darkness. All desires are 
there fulfilled. And for # this the sages quote a verse ; * When the five 
instruments of knowledge stand still together with the mind and when 
the intellect does not move, that is called the highest state.” 

The testimony of early Hindu and Buddhist writings goes bo show 
that probably about five or six hundred years B. C. the sages who ware 
engaged in ascetioi.sm and the acquirement of highest virtue of self control 
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had discovered that by intense concentration the min'd could be reduced 
to an absolutely quiescent or unmoved state, and that at this stage the 
highest metaphysical truths flashed forth intuitively in a way quite 
different from what was ordinarily the case from inferential processes of 
thought. This state was thus regarded by them as leading to uhe highest 
that man could aspire to achieve. When this experience had been testi- 
fied to by many sages, its place in the system of human knowledge and 
its value began to be discussed. The quotation given above represents one 
of the earliest specimens of such speculation. Later on, about 150 B.C. 
or so, Patanjali collected jsome of these floating arguments and specula- 
tions and gave them * the form of a system of thought, which closely 
resembled the Sankhya system of philosophy which was said to have been 
promulgated by Kapila. The resemblance of the Yoga way of thought with 
that of Sankhya is so great that they are regarded as representing two 
schools of the same system. The Yoga system has undergone much 
elaboration and improvement at ths hands of Vyasa (200-300 A. D.) ~ 
Vacaspati (900 A. D.) and Vijnana Bhik$u (1500 A. D,). It has associat- 
ed with it its own metaphysics, cosmology, physics, ethic3, theology and 
mystical practice. I propose to discuss in this paper mainly some 
aspects of its pyschology. But as its pyschology is very intimately 
connected with its metaphysics, I am afraid it may be impossible to 
avoid brief reference to some of its metaphysical doctrines also. 

The Yoga system admits the existence of separate individual souls, 
of individual minds, of an objective world of matter and of God. It holds 
that both matter and mind are developed oy the combination of an Infinite 
number of ultimate reals (gunas). These reals are of three different 
classes : forming the energy-stuff (rajas ) , the mass-stuff ( tamas ) and the 
intelligence-stuff (sattva). As space does not allow us of entering into any 
detailed account of them, it may briefly be noted that the combination of 
these three different types of reals in different proportions and different 
modes is said to produce both mind and senses on the one hand and the 
objective world of matter on the other. Minds are said to differ from 
matter only in this that they contain a very large proportion of the reals 
of the type of intelligence-stuff and energy -stuff, whereas the world of 
matter is formed by a large preponderance of the reals of maes- stuff and 
energy-stuff. The souls are distinguished from the minds and the matter 
as being principles of pure consciousness ; they are said to be absolutely 
passive and inactive and devoid of any other characteristics. There is an 
inherent ‘ blind * purposiveness in the reals such that they tend to relate 
themselves to the principles of pure intelligence or consciousness and allow 
themselves to be interpreted as experience. This is rendered possible by 
the hypothesis that one of the classes of reals, the intelligence-stuff, is 
dargely akin to the souls or principles of pure intelligence, The reals 
classed as the intelligence- stuff cannot, however, of themselves give ua 
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conscious experience, for beiog always associated with the energy-atuff 
they are constantly changing. Conscious experience cannot be produced 
without reference to a fixed or steady purposiveness which should run 
through all the reals and unite them into a system referring to a person. 
What we perceive when we analyse mind is but a Seeting series of mental 
states. These are passing in quick succession. They will not stop for a 
moment, but are rapidly consuming themselves like a burning flame ; 
percepts, Images, concepts, are all continually appearing and passing away. 
When, however, we notice carefully our conscious experience, we find 
that, though these are present in all our mental states, they imply a unity, 
a distinct purposiveness, without which they themselves become as blind 
as any physical phenomenon of inanimate nature can be. To take an 
example : I know that I have experienced a world of events during the 
last thirty years. Those are all in me or in my memory ; but if I am 
asked of bow many of these I am now conscious, I can hardly mention 
any except what are directly uppermost. If, however, I should try to 
•think how many of Browning’s love-poems I can remember, I find that I 
can recall a number of them. Only then can I say that I am directly 
conscious of these. There can be no doubt they were existing in the 
mind ; but we say that they were existing in a sub-conscious state 
(samskdra). During deep sleep I cannot say that my waking experinces 
are destroyed ; I can say only that I was then unconscious of them. This 
shows that our mind-states can exist In a condition in which they cannot 
be called awarenesses. Consciousness does not; belong to them as their 
innate and intrinsic property ; but they come to consciousness somehow 
under certain circumstances. The condition under which our mental 
states are rendered conscious is due to their association with our self 
(purustz). 

It must, however, be noted that tbis real self is never objective to us 
in our psychological experience. When in accordance with ordinary 
perceptual experience I say I see my book on my table, there is indeed in 
me a notion of self which connects itself with this experience. But this 
self forms a part of the act of cognition, and it associates itself differently 
with different experiences, and as such it is but a part of our thought. 
Each and every definite mental state shows itself to be associated with 
some notion of ego or ‘ I \ This notion is an indispensable stage through 
which the mental state must pass in order to get themselves fully 
^expressed. 

But this notion of an -* I ’ is not a direct experience of pure self. It 
is simply a necessary stage in the process of the completing of the 
cognitive act, and as such its nature is not different from the nature of 
the cognitive experience. Whan I see my book oh the table and think 
* this is my book \ there ape at least three elements involved in the judg- 
ment there is the sense-object ; there is the definite apprehension of the 
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book as sueb ; and there is also the association of the book with the 
notion of ‘I ' to which it appears to belong This interpretation of the 
experience as my experience in connection with the notion of an age, 
varies with each different experience ; for the nature of this association 
of the sense-objects with this age has a different character in accordance 
with the change of the sense-objects. My experience of a part of my 
body as being mine is obviously more intimately mine than my experience 
of a book as my book. When I speak of my pen and my book, I am 
disposed to think that the notion of ‘ mine ’ is more or less of a homo- 
geneous nature, and the only difference here is the difference of the object 
of cognition. But when Z compare the notions of my honour, my son 
and my stick, I see that the association of three objects of cognition with 
the sense of ‘ mine ’ is very different on these three occasions. It may be 
objected that there is an ambiguity in the use of the word ‘ mine * on these 
three occasions. I agree, and this is precisely what I was trying to show. 
The main point is that our notion of 1 mine * is no simple homogeneous 
and fixed element, but varies largely with the variety of experiences with 
which we have to deal. The ^notion 1 mine ’ thus does not point to the 
experience of a permanent self in consciousness, but to the existence of a 
separate categery of an agahood which represents a confused mass of feel- 
ings, having its root far into the depths of the sub-conscious elements of 
our nature. 

The self {puru$a) in Yoga is thus not directly demonstrated in 
experience and cannot be found by an analysis of interspection. The 
existence of the self ( purusa ) is a matter of implication and not an object* 
of direct apprehension in consciousness. The existence of the self is held 
to be implied on teleological grounds, and on grounds of moral responsi- 
bility and moral endeavour. If there be not a separate self for each of us 
behind all our experience, what would give the unity to our experiences ? 
This unity is not given by any notion of 1 mine ’, for we have already seen 
that the notion ‘ mine ’ is a variable element, and hence is as much of a 
changeable nature as are the mental states. On the other hand we cannot* 
say that our experiences have no unity and system in them. This unity 
thus presupposes a permanent subject with reference to which or in unison 
with which our experiences become systamatized into a whole. There 
is an order and a purposes running through all our experiences, though 
the full meaning and value of them are not indeed clear to us. This 
much, however, we can understand, that probably our experiences, are » 
connected in such a way that something like a Jblind destiny runs through 
them, and that this blind destiny refers to some entity which is beyond 
them and within which they are somehow mysteriously associated. There 
is a difference between- our sub-conscious and conscious mental states, 
and this is inexplicable except on the supposition that our conscious 
experiences are made conscious by some entity other than themselves* 
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There is in ns a sense of moral responsibility and a sense of striving after 
the good and this also would ha inexplicable except oo the supposition of 
a seif. The only psychological ground on which the self can be inferred Is 
the necessity of accounting for the peculiar trait of consciousness* viz, t of 
its illuminating, which cannot be said to belong to the mental states 
themselves. * 

The existence of the mental states in potential forms in the sub-cons-* 
clous is the root-idea of Yoga-psychology. The sub-conscious mental 
states resemble the conscious mental states so far as the substance, stuff 
or constituents of which they are made up, is concerned, but still there 
Is an essential difference between the two : ihs./that the one are uncons- 
cious, while the other are conscious. Why, if their substance be the 
same, should be mental states at one time be conscious and at other times 
be unconscious 0 This seems to imply the association with some other 
element different from the mental states. So in Y oga the sell has to be 
^admitted, and its association with the mental states has also to be some- 
how admitted. This is, however, the obscurest part of Yoga-psychology. 

But we here tend to digress from the held of Yoga-psychology to 
Yoga-metaphysics. Leaving aside the question of the transcendent influ- 
ence of a pure intelligence by which the mental states are somehow 
electrified into consciousness, let us come to the consideration of these 
states. 

Mind (buddhz) according to the Yoga-system is a product of certain 
super-sensuous and super-subtle reals which are in essence characterised 
as feeling- substances. It is indeed difficult to understand what the Yoga- 
thinkers understood by calling them feeling-substances. But since feel- 
ings are not treated separately from cognitive acts, it appears that the 
whole of the mind-stuff was regarded more or less in the light of a melted 
mass of feeling stuff. We are generally accustomed in these days to 
think that feelings are mental experiences, whereas substances are things 
which have a non-mental or physical existence. There is therefore for us 
some confusion when we are told that the mind in Yoga is regarded as a 
product of the combination of three types of reals which are in essence 
but feeling- substances. But we should remember that according to the 
Yoga- theory, with the exception of a transcendental element of 
pure consciousness or pure intelligence, all forms of cognition, 
wolition and feelings are regarded as super- subtle, substantive entities 
or reals. Feelings are regarded as the ultimate forms into which 
both the cognitive and volitional modes return and out of which 
they differentiate themselves under certain conditions. If we should 
think of the mind- substance as apart from cognitive or volitional states, 
we should call it according to Yoga an indeterminate stuff of feeling-com- 
plexes. The cognitive form of the mental states no doubt constituted the 
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only stage in which the feelings or the volitions could find themselves* 
interpreted and expressed, for it was with this form* alone that the light 
of the transcendent self in a person could become associated* The sub- 
stance of these cognitive states, however, are but the stuff of feeling com- 
plexes, and so each cognitive state has a feeling- tone inseparably connect- 
ed with It, as pleasurable, painful, or dull. A cognitive state in fact in 
Yoga means nothing but tbat state of the combination of the feeling- 
‘essences in which these could copy the objects of cognition and get the 
light of the self reflected on it. The energy which characterizes volition 
is already presupposed in the feeling-reals, and hence the volitional element 
Is also present in every state of mind. We shall see below that a well- 
regulated volitional control was the chief thing in which the Yoga system 
was interested. 

It is thus, I hope, clear that the special nature of the hypothesis of 
the mind-stuff is such that there is no room for considering feeling, willing 
and knowing as three distinctly separate mental functions. These accord- ^ 
ing to Yoga are as the three aspects of the particular states of the same 
substances. 

But it may be asked : If the mind- stuff is made up of so many diverse 
reals, bow is any unity of action possible? We have already observed that 
there is postulated an inherence teleology in the mind-stuff such as to serve 
the purpose of the self. Blindly guided by this teleology the reals eonglo* 
merate in such a manner as to render the experiences of the self possible* 
It Is said that as fire, wick and oil, though altogether different, combine 
together to form the flame, so the different types of reals combine together 
for the formation of the stuff of the experiences of the self. The three 
different kinds of reals which, from the mind-stuff, can by no means 
remain uncombined, or separated from one another. Moreover these 
combinations are continually changing form like the flame of a lamp. 
During our waking state our senses are continually coming into contact 
with all sorts of objects, and as an effect of this, these objects are auto- 
matically being copied or photographed in the mind, and at every moment 
a phase is formed in the mind which duly represents them. Moreover* 
as any perception passes away from the field of operation of the senses 
and another new perception comas in, the phase of the mind which 
represented the old perception passes away and a new one comes in its 
place. But the old phase in not wholly destroyed ; it is only shifted into 
the region of the sub- conscious and may be revived partially or completely 
later on. Disappearance from the field of direct consciousness should be 
on no account be regarded as destruction, any more than external things 
should be regarded as having ceased to exist when there is no perceiver 
to perceive them. And just as the physical objects, though to all 
appearance they may sometimes seem to have reminded the same, may 
yet undergo considerable changes in the shape of atomic displacements- 
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unpereeived by us, # so is it tea ease with the menial stages which passes 
into fehe sub-conscious. All physical objects are wasting away every 
moment, some rapidly and others slowly. Toe changes of those which 
waste away slowly can he remarked only after a long time ; nevertheless 
it has to be admitted that they have been wasting all toe while. This 
wasting does not mean that :rey have been completely destroyed, but 
only chat there has been akin tsrgra f ioc in one form aui reformation into 
another. There is no thine whlci comes irro being from nothing, and 
there is! nothing whicn is absolutely destroyed. So the mental states also as 
they exist in toe sub -cons emus are continually ^wasting * nevertheless the 
waste in some mental states takes place so -lowfy tha; tncy may oe said to 
exist more or less the same even after lore intervals of time. To ere are 
other mental stares however, which waste away so quickly teat even after 
a short interval they canoe: be revived except in distorted torms. Accord- 
ing to Toga some of these meMai states reduced to mere impressions or 
modes of mini continue to exkt even through the lapse of many births. 
They cannot be directly re-called fete consciousness, but they still exist and 
mould or influence tha nature of our thought. These semi-effaced menial 1 
states often determine the mode and nature cf our choice. In most cases, 
when we think that we are acting freely we are in reality being 
determined by these hidden experiences cf the past operating unseen. 
These semi-effaced mental states which reveal themselves as unaccountable 
tendencies of toe mind, are technically? called viisjna, Ic is said that the 
mind ia netted with innumerable knots of the v asanas, T Her represent 
the result of a host of experiences, tha detailed features of which are often 
lost, but which have produced such deep impressions that they can largely 
determine the course of our choice and the nature of our enjoyments. 
The perceptual and other forms of our conscious mental states, including 
all the volitional and feeling aspects, whan they are continually active and 
repeated, constitute potencies in the sub-conscious state of the mind. 
These potencies are in a large measure tee determinants of the modes and 
the habits of our thoughts and volitions. These unseen potencies are 
according to Yoga, of a twofold character : these which are the results 
of the experiences of past lives and operate as innate tendencies or 
instincts of this life; and those which are the results of repeated 
experiences of this life. 

Ordinary mental processes are said to be of five kinds : pramdna % 
viparyaya , vikalpa , nidra m and smrti . Pramana includes valid states, the 
states of perception, inference and belief in valid testimony. Viparyaya 
means illusory knowledge, which is produced by toe operation of the 
defects of the senses, the rousing of wrong rpemories, causing non- 
observation of the distinction between the right thing and the wrong. 
Vtkalpa means the processes of abstraction and contraction employed by 
us in following an argument or sometimes in using language. Thus when 
56 * 
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1 3%y 'conscious of the self’ i make an unreal abstraction, for the self 
according to h Hau-ical with consciousness ; but for the convenience 
of language I separate them as though they were different from each 
other and then unite them. This state of the mind is of a dis- 
tinctly differently type, and without it thought and language are not 
possible. Sleep [nidr~\ is al*o regarded as a separate type of mental 
process* when the volitional control of a nun is -xosao j and as a result 
thereof, by the loose play of she suuoressad mental state of the sub- 
conscious draims are produce 3. In the state of deep sleep there 
Is not a cessation of mental states , the state represented therein is one of 
negation of all positive appearances, bit thouga a negation It Is considered 
as a mental crocs*? Memory ft»N ti , Is also regarded as a 

separate mental process. Memory Is produced by the recalling of the old 
mihsblraz or impressions la the sub-conscious by similarity, contrast, 
contiguity ol time or plica, etc. It is sMd that memory may also be 
produced by the random working of the scat si liras, In which case it is 
said to be determined by time. 

But if In the perpeptua! state of our consciousness we are determined 
by the Influx of sensations, and in our thought processes, choice and 
volition by the accumulated experiences of the past acting as tendencies 
we seem In no way to be our own masters and to have, no power for moral 
endeavour at our disposal at all* Sash a view, however, Yoga cannot 
admit : for the whole theory of Its psychology aims at explaining the fact 
that we can bv the exercise of our will and concentration attain final 
emancipation from the bonds of all worldly experience. It therefore holds 
that there Is a power f 'ikti) inherent in the mind by virtue of which it 
can endeavour {cc*t.a) in any particular direction. It can react against 
the forces of the past tendencies, repress them and concentrate 
upon states which may appear desirable to It. Undoubtedly the 
force of the tendencies of the accumulated experiences of the past 
In the sub-conscious cannot easily be overcome. Whenever there 
Is any slackening of the will, these will try to have their own way 
and distract us into paths hostile to our bast wishes. If we are with full 
consciousness exerting our will, there will be a constant fight between the 
sort of conscious states which we are trying to have, and the sub-conscious 
tendencies pulling us the other way. But If as said above, none of our 
experienced states can be destroyed, it would seem that we can never hope 
to succeed In having our own way entirely. 

Here, however, comes In the theme of the law of contrary mental 
states (pratipaksabhavana ) . Ordinarily no mental states are destroyed ; 
even when they seem to be destroyed, they work In a cumulative manner 
as tendencies of particular kinds. But the law of contrary mental states 
holds that any sub-conscious mental state or tendency can be ultimately 
destroyed by generating opposite mental states. Thus if I am jealous of 
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a man, 1 shall naturally be led to think of his evil deeds ; hut I can fight 
against this tendency and try to think of some of his good traits. In the 
first stages it will hardly appear pleasant to shake off my ill-will against 
the man ; but I may try it again and again and each attempt will make 
the task easier for m§, For each good thought that I may &a having at 
different times is being stored and accumulated in tbs sub conscious. 
Here another law comes into operation rzo., the law that the repetition 
of any mental state will strengthen the corresponding impres-ion of it in 
the sub-conscious. Thus m accordance with teis law the power of the 
sub-conscious impression of good thought^ will* grHauIly ga ; c strength. 
The evil thougats come no**; only as random moments, ani oaica, how- 
ever strong originally, they may be destroyed eventually, by continually 
thinking of the opposite good thoughts. 

When any particular evil thought ceases for a time to present itself 
before us, we are not to suppose teat the evil tendency has been removed. 
In reality it is still easting and? If it is to bs completely uprooted, the 
root of the impression of the opposite thought in the deepest parts of the 
sub-conscious has to ba strengthened. There are different levels of the 
sub-conscious, and even when an impression has bean destroyed in the 
shallower ones, It may still have roots in the deeper and may in time 
grow up again. So there is no permanent safety from any impression of an 
evil thought unless the root of the opposite good thought may be made te 
run as deep as the roots of the impressions of evil thought, as a good 
Impression in the subconscious grows stronger, its roots go deeper and 
deeper into the utmost levels of the sub-conscious, and as it spreads there, 
It destroys the roots of the opposite evil thought which have been already 
enfeebled by its growth. The significance of she Yoga-theory of 
psychology with regard to ethical conduct is that it is possible to control 
not only our external conduct but also our inner thought. Though the 
workings of the sub-conscious are apparently unknown to us, we may by 
directing the workings of the conscious determine the growth of the sub- 
conscious in a way helpful to our purposes, W a may cease to be 
disturbed by any evil thought or propensity, not by simply negating it, 
font by the acquirement of positive good thoughts and ideals. Thus we 
may so develop the habit of thinking of universal love and compassion 
and the tendency to overlook others, defects and of feeling happiness at 
the happiness of others, that it will become impossible for us to have a 
single evil thought against any fellow being. 

It should ba noted, however, that the Yoga -ideal Is not satisfied by 
a man's becoming solely moral. A Yogin seeks deliverance from every 
bondage, even from the bondage of his mind. The attainment of perfect 
morality and seif control by acquiring the virtues of universal non-injury, 
truthfulness, celibacy, purity, contentment, fortitude, etc. (technically 
called yama and myoma) % is of course indispensable for Mwu 
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But this i? not all This cannot give him full liberation. He would be 
a pure and free * spirit ' untrammelled even by hie 4 mind \ Thus when 
his mini has been sufficiently pur’Sed and is no longer disturbed by 
ordinary moral strivings, ha endeavours to engage himself in a higher 
work, viz n aha: of s: lying the movement of the mind s totes. 

We have already sail that the mind is always changing as the flame 
of a limp. So long as this change of mind, this continual succession of 
men to! states continue-, a man R as it were, for ever being iosed upon 
toe ( rj::s of the waves cf thought. He is not master of himself. The 
Yogin therefore. In order! to -up press toe ever- changing nature of the 
mind, tries to restrain his mind from the mam different objects of thought 
ana to hold one object only .continually in lvs atten f >on. The former 
process is called clk~rzz~ and the latter dhyuna, In the first stages it is 
difficult to fix the nrtod on one object, and the object has to be continu- 
ally replaced before the mind. By Into process of continually presenting 
the same object to the mind a habit; is generated and a potency of fixation 
is acquired in the sub- conscious, ani gradually the changeful character of 
the mind ceases an l t’ss mind becomes oas with too object. At this 
stage there are no Suetuafeious cf mental states ; the mind becomes one 
with the object of thought, absolutely still and motionless. This state 
is called sawadht. When the mind become- thus fix- u on one objects 
it is said shat Immediate cognitions of the real nature cf the object dawn 
befcre the mind. This is called pr-ij7z~ knowledge. In its character as 
immediate and direct: it resembles perception, but it does nos fluctuate 
and so the nature of the reality cf the object appears in one undisturbed 
Sash. The mind is as this state one with this reality. It is this know- 
ledge alone which the Ycgin considers to be supremely real. As the 
Yogln advances in his path of meditation the impressions of this tendency 
to meditation grow stronger, so that to get into meditation becomes an. 
easy thing for him ; and as at each stage of meditation he meets with 
new fiUsbes of true wisdom, the potencies and impressions of his old 
phenomenal knowledge are gradually destroyed, and there comes a time 
when he is able to perceive the true nature of the self a distinguished 
from the mind. As this stage is persisted in, she ignorance through which 
the mind was being falsely identified with the self is ultimately destroyed, 
and as a result of this the connection of the mind with the self ceases 
and the soul (, pumsa ) remains in itself in its own absolute pure 
intelligence. • 

In this part of the Yoga-theory there seem to be three things which 
may appear to us as assumptions, but which the Yogins affirm to be 
undeniable facts of experience. These are ; firstly that the changeful 
processes of the mind can at a certain state be brought to a stand-still ; 
secondly, that such a state can give us a new grade or dimension of 
knowledge; and thirdly, that, as a culmination and highest advancement. 
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of this knowledge, the pore In ixvidual 'self as pure intelligence can bo 
known. This k:nd*of kncr.vlsins - - ;, I uo fc nf o-jrsi he knowledge fa tbe 
familiar sense . for all sanz" i hi- unowned re '5 -ill to he non- coxxceptnal 
knovrla los ard so of a dtfrrenfc order. Tom riTerenos :n kind refers not 
only *o fait teat prij~ ~ knowlb i^e rives us a knowledge of rralis»y„ 
whereas p rrcsutlou Cavo u? c i- ootaeu *1 run rl.d.u m lv hut also to & 
dikirenci :n tfa»;r c=ser tin! ■:* i:: c ? cuv T: „■ !- T \ “ “-'car regions 

teed to loosen, the rciud I; t **3 -.slf Timy rerro=ent a different 
dimen-Jon of k r.yr!?;:: ^orm letrk, fire'.yj to piste ncunl knowledge* 
Wa cac n«vrr mo~.Il me Iio.o T I>.ior oi : ood hy yro; “ b in our normal 
consciousness, for it i* onpose 1 : o the letter, and one former con opver toe 
translate J in term® of toe 1*: zr ‘ . ~c or out ory * v ; • or hi 5 _ a ;;keo cnoen&i 
state of cccsc'cui ces*.. Xuis new umensiom of knoTilodye is bus said 
to supersede sc : mi.i’e ko,owlc.l.:r ru: rmi to ^uppLuosm Ty-ts * kould 
also lemem her that *m:- ^ ~ b-komwlunge ho-; takko to -c wish 

telepathy, dual or mu ilple • srscuality or the like, whiefar are all but 
varieties of phenomenal knowledge. 

If we do net believe the testimony cf tbe Yagin, there is probably no 
way for us either to prove or disprove its reality. 




FRAGMENTS OF BHARTR-PRAPANCA 

BY 

PROEt M. HIRIYANNA, M.A., MYSORE. 

I — IKTBODUCTION. 

# 

Bv the courtesy of tbe Editors of the Indian Antiquary , I was able 1 
to publish in that Journal for April last, an article giving a sentative 
account of the doctrine of Bhartr-Prapanca, ^ Vedaotin who lived long 
before the time of Sankara, but of whose works none has so far been 
recovered. Tbe material for the article was derived chiefly from the 
discussions of the views of this ancient thinker found in the commentary 
of Sankara on the Brhaddranyaka- Upam$ad and in Suresvara’s masterly 
Vdrtika on it. In his gloss on the latter, Ananda-jnana lives several 
extracts from Bhartr-Prapanea’s bhdsya on the same Upanlgad. Many 
of these he refers explicitly to that bhdsya and the others which are intro- 
duced by expressions like yathdhuh or uktam hi, it is clear from the f 
context, -are taken from it. The majority of the extracts are quite short 
and do not therefore serve by themselves as a basis for drawing any 
definite conclusions ; yet they are too precious to be allowed to lie 
scattered in i book which is one of the biggest in Ved antic literature. 
Besides, thaoe fragments gain somewhat in significance when once 
the doctrine as a whole has been roughly sketched. They are accord- 
ingly brought together here in a form convenient for ready reference 
and care has been taken to exclude all quotations about which there is the 
least doubt* They are arranged according to topics and do not therefore 
always appear here in the order in which they are found cited in the gloss* 

A few which bear upon the interpretation of particular words or passages 
have been given under a separate head. As a help to the understanding 
of the fragments, a brief summary of Bhartr-Prapanca’ s doctrine, ae 
described in the Indian Antiquary is added. 

IT — Summary of the Doctrine. 

(a) Theoretical Teaching . 

The doctrine of Bhartr-Prapanca is monism and it is of the bheddbheda 
type. The relation between Brahman and the jiva, as that between Brah- 
man and the world, is one of identity in difference. An implication of this- 
view is that both the yiva and the physical world evolve out of Brahman , 
so that the doctrine may be described as Brahma-parinama-vada* On 
the spiritual side, Brahman is transformed into the antary dmin and the 
jiva ; on the physical side, into avydkrta , sutra , viraj and devata which 
are all cosmic ; and jdii and pinda which are not cosmic. These are the 
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avast has or ‘modes* of Brahman and represent* the eight classes into 
which the variety of the universe may be divided. They are again classi- 
fied mSc three rcdis — Paramatma-rdsi , Jiva-rasi and Murtamurta-rasi , 
which correspond to the triple subject-matter of Beiigion and Philosophy, 
viz. God, Soul and Matter. Bharfr-Prapanca recognised what 
Is known as pramcina-samnccaya by which it follows that the testimony 
of common experience Is quite as valid as chat of i-ha Veda. The 
termer vouches for the reality cf variety and the latter, for that of unity 
v as taught in tee Upani§ads), Hence she ultimate Truth is dvaiiadvaiia. 

(b) Practical Teaching . 

Moksa or life’s end is' conceived as being achieved in two stages — -the 
first leading to apavarga where satkscira is overcome through the overcoming 
of dsahga ; ard the second, leading to Brahma-hood when identity with 
Brahman is realised through the dispelling of avidyd, The means of reaching 
either sfca^e is indua-karnia-samuccaya which is a corollary on the 
practical side to pramdna-samuccaya on the theoretical side. 

Ill— Extracts. 

Wo te.~ The pages refer to the Anandairama Edition of the Vdmka 
and the figures within brackets, to the number of the sl)ka t in the gloss 
*on which the extract occurs. Dots placed between two extracts do net 
signify that they are not consecutive, but only that it is tot certain they 
are so. 

' <* 

(a) Theoretical Teaching . 

(l) Brahman is the permanent uniny underlying all diversity, 

P. 572. 1.693) IHRIT STqfcT W STJ 

#TIH. || 

P. 623. (948) VX <TfWvRfO?K( ^WFcToffcnt^^ 

t5cwsmt°rt ii 

__ v ♦ • 

P. 661. (1139) snr TOTTOn mm (1140) 

P. 664. (1154) cF5f q^HTiarr T%3T: l| 

p. 670. iii84) : i (nss) p; 

p. 769. (1703) m cqrtlr'f^srr snrfassm *rt n 
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(2) Tha three rails . 

e. ion. ui3) rff?5Tfn% wrrSr jjqnjq *Tr?rcrqqrfq^;g- 

•> 

(3) The jioa cannot ba the Sima as Brahman, as, far instance, is 

indicated by tsfaeir in separate sections of the U pan’sad — 

Adhyava III, Brdhmanas fV ana Y. 

Pp. 1211 — 2 ,9] *|w: sra: i%fRi^rm?r: c j 

(U) F%^ 

¥Tlt^r% | 12' cfFT q:g;qqqr gftsr H^sn*#^JT^RT^5Rrr USERT- 
inw^qcfT =q %Rr?fFg^wRr q=w<Rr% %®r *rfqcqt% i (13 
qwsRTSTTW^or q?;irr?qql 1%-Jrqr qsfqqrq:...qgq < 1 ^ 

srgqq#;q f| fs^r^r jr?r srfqqsq^ n 

(4J Tea fwa is a transformation of Brahman and is ether than the 
body which is only its suppoxfc. 

p. 89o—i ( 22 ) vfa&m ^srtt: t 

cn?n 1 rcqqr ttfI: ^qajqftqc^**^ 1 ( 24 ) 

qjRqicJRT ^I%R^TST ; cT3^3q# 11 

Pp. 1008 — 10 . (93—4) 5iF3^’R!TjoTR5Brq‘...^ grqrr r%Frr- 

5tTRfSFm^qiF)^^frnR^rq^3:!wgf ^q^r i 

( 95 ) qqq?e3r qraiRg^ l (96) srart^trsq ^fRrw^<f qqjsqR i 
( 97 ) ^qFn^qraraq wlw artfr ftfnqrRR: errorr ^pt fqqrqt qr- 
r% i mi aiTwrai'irq qtq&qifqr r%#q: i (99> qfff hI snq qRqfr- 
ssTFcRigsif^r l%ffqFqT iqr%qq i cioo) qqqper# fqfiTqreqqT qrar- 
?q^q ssjorpl *rqi% i doi) w |q*q S^qRq- fqffqpqqf qw fqff- 
sqq...qq^ioTqq ^q ^q qqfijqrqqq i (103) p; § qwRqq: qft- 
F^pqR»q qq fqtiVr )%RRqR^piFr^q ftr^%qqqRrqrr%5ppj 

p. 1433 . (3i8) r%R q=c qir i sfiq: fqfrrqqq; n 

Pp. 1450—51. Objection (425) qTS^qsfq FRq q*if I'FJ- 

ajoirsFi iftqgqrq. (426) <tw q>q sqftfraratowi^ i 

* This order is in reference, not to the Kaftva but to the fif&dhyatuwnci reoenston 
to the Upanisad on which Ehartr-Prapanoa oommented. 
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{Answer) (428) ST SR qfq sqfqRxPT ^ #5^- 

cra5?nrrf%5i^r|5^rf% ^ft i q § 

q^qpqra qqqrqTsr *rqi% n 




Pp. 1578—83. Objection: (1118—20) qWqSp: 

c 

■fg-irqjr^rsRrmsqfrf:^ 5srP5q%^qr|q^*4TqfRrm5qTfE: i 


Answer. (1122) ^T% sq^RtfiT fSTSTTcTr q *q]%q 3?h%- 

qqqq sqti^qrsiq|rqr 5 [*iT.Ri% fq^gspriqr^qTWFrriTrUrqor %rtr r - 
q?qi^FTq%?imqqiq^f 5 q^r^ ! {1123—4) q 5 i...qqqRsq- 
qqr: f^fqqRRRjgsFqqr^qr sqraft^: qRSST 11 


Objection: (1127) RHI qrfqgTqfaTT qqlq^T ?I%qqq3R( I 


Answer: (1131) ^RTFO fqgcqFqq^qqFqg qrqq?T q $J 
T%rqrc*R: | U13S) s^q qfxpni^q fjjqr qq<qrqFTqiiq 

oqWRxE^gq^refe: i ( 1134 — 5 ) qpq f| RRFqfSFcFTt- 
Waeqfs <- ',‘rvit .. Sfqq q%q fl# qRr q r qrqqijq qqqfq | 
qwirpq q^rqor £|<q q?r%feqqT%Fq qqr% i (1136) qqsseqqr- 
qq^qRqq?qcq, i%f^ 1 (U 46 ) qqqu ^qrs^rq^fsr^ftrE'r 

SET I q ^fif’qr q^rqq^ l qifq ^sraTfRFJJI 


(5) The nva is both a harta and a hhohtd. 

P. 1012—3 (115) R SR f^qT^^q^eft-SR qROTf qiW JJjfr- 

^j^qqq q^qrqrq qir%wrq( qrnT%r%: t (120) q qwr^((: 

f%q...qr q>ar 11 


(6) The state of Hiranyagarbha is due to avidyd. He is fche 
cosmic soul revealing himself in all beings* 


P. 661, (1141) mt 

qtqwqrcqqf^r si 


%oqqq STRUT Rq- 


P. 669 . ( 1177 ) R fq qq^qpqqTT RRq#S^ M q M I II 

p. 1001. (53; qr- r%RFqr.--qq wwift* 

,. C _ - „ ..»> ■ . -r r y-j T- T . n < . I ... Jil r ■■ 

<jqqfiqR«$q: tqirpncqcqqrqqq 11 
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(7) Hiranya-garbha is the creator of fcne world in the form in which 
it serves as environment to she fivas in it. 

. Pp 1001-2 (54 > T%^RT?lT?reT5Fgfcrr?Wit?g: I....SRT- 

%RRW ^OJT tteRRwra: I 

(55) tfUR pR ^ I {56; <raWcqf^OT ^4dT rS^fcTrf%g*ffcfN- 

RRajqr: sifr%: i (57) sTORRqfcqrH ” fr% jrrji 

p. 1008. i9i — 2) srRF^nfit i%q»Rt T%f Rictiqf^tgsirs^ic^ 

qr sqj^ciRiqfc'^q spf ^ qi sw 

3TW...U 

(8) Distinction between avidya and asanc/a which together condition 
the jivct. Yasanas really belong to the antaly katana but are transmitted 
from it to the jiva. 

* 

p. 665 tii56) spirt 1 f 

(ii57) 1 mss) ^ ^ #tHfr 

f^rar: srerftfr i (1159) 3%# 

^teftqwr sforaiinqi forer 53irorafoiqqr....ii 

Pp. 1156—7. 154) 3T3TRT f% W>M %q3RREI*qi%RTr- 

*R«TJl§f%...fqfR qM* i (55) tRI13?n RlfRJ?) II 

Pp. 1295—6. (32) Sf#rR RfRIRR^T q^R5RTT%8PT 5RT- 
I (34) areft&sfacqqftir 1 

(36) gi%5^i^5^q^T Rqq?t% . rfTt^ 5ti%% 

sqq^siRr R^qRnqiwaRqig'. 11 

p P . 1573-4. (1089) arpr f| g^qpq tot ^ ^g^ntsRrnr- 

i^gq)...grf: qRoft stprt 1 ?rermqjt sqr^rcf: 1 

(1090) ^R^T 33Rqi%fRT«R5T I (1091) %R T3W |%q*RT- 

jf^pr W9q^n% 1 (1093 ) r (%fR^r; i§qn%qRRRT 
w: q^i^n nqq?RR q*q% l (1094) ^ RrafffRiRRrNN 
sqiqqffi: I S^wciser: I (1097; 3TTR. 

3f*3 I%qq(%q3-ftH qf|sRWmRRflRW3qi%f% II 
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Pp. 1590-2 :ii89) gw mm qifN ®ffhwf l 

(1190) WTWgWF ^ TgfF- 

wFctMwr w! g?g qiiwfr^gF wg i (1191) w?3SJ%gf 

FW3FWFWTF qjrw fW? I f 1193> F%fR gJWTWfTTm^^- 

T%%ffr<i firgnwTgiwwrf^gi: f| wwr fw%wf. . . i%w^wgrf T€fg?^w- 

Wlt?n I fl 191'. *? Trqr WJ# T%RRfR ? (J195i WwNfwT' 


¥n=T5Tf q>$ i lies qw RRt 

l^gr i ii97) gw WF^gqF qgiTwgsiwwqF (?) q^i% %giwrg. is 


P. 1786. : 3961 ^F?TT: ggiTF^Wgilt^qF: I fS97< g?F ffTfRW- 

wrrt^°ir: _q>wr%tqr# wiir i«w t«rtt: i 099 . ggi ft gqf q*gcr- 

£rwr% 1 ( 401 . wwf siwwFqrFwgr wgraRW wf^ffw- 

. ?Figt i?W WFF%: II 


(9) Tbs jlvcL being the subject cannot; be hnoion . It only knows* 
It is also the hartcb of the 'jnci'ia-phala Le*, samvedana. 

Pp. 1236 — 7 . ( 171 ) sfg: f%WF | g<Rr W?W g?qR | gSFF%cF- 
gw^l ....W^tgFf^fg^OFFfg ! ( 172 ) F'l^RRfFF^lrFFWF WF%r%WFWF: 
ms ^qrqsrfssr: ! ( 173 ) %qF^FR?Rqg t%r^: | . . .I'qPTFFWSgWO 

qjF% w ^TFfq RF%^qr% 1 (m) gf^fggsq^ 1 g qjg't 11 

p. 1653 . ( 1546 ) gwFrq gfsqgrqR w?f?^ wurwF^JiWTwg 
wwi^RFrR^rt'gf s#r 1 ( 1547 .. ww wq^TEr ^rwf- 

- . ( 1548 ) F%frg[cwrw)gr wf £r%fowF*rrw: wi^tct: . . -11 

p. 1666 ( 1625 ) ^tcqg^Fwg 1 ... ssr 1 ss: 1 

d 626 ) srsi^rg *rrw: fgjwFgqFqg*)': q^FFwgF Fgff^gg 1 ( 1627 ) f% 
gg: ms\ 1 qqqqrg^. . . . g^gsrqjrwg w ^fg^cpg wf% wwgw q^&- 
■gqfeswg 11 

(10) The indnyas are bhauHha , 

p. 1728 . ( 28 ) sF^Frwr: ggjcw grrg# g wR^-gf Tjgwr: 11 


(11) Dreams and susupti . 
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P. 929. (252) cTR T% sH^Rifr A WA% T- 

5I^°T WAV fttRRRJR ! (2 54) tT3f f| *TP9RTf3$R 

vv ^ffcqrr ?FF%Fi% ^g^?% is 

Pp. 1581 — 2? Objection : '1137) ^flipRRT ^51^ RRRPa I 

m €%3jf*rer#?>iR*: m% r%|ra^Rf’3^r^rr?fnBTT% (|rt Rnt 
rr# 5rr%q?r% “m'v ,: ssrri^r: i ?rt rsrjr vi% 

/-\ ^v’sr r\ 

RrSR^RT ®PWIRI ¥RRT I 

e 

Answer • (1140) V ^ (RcTT ^Tl% | ST 

I%# *TR R%^Rk II 

S 

P. 1591—3. (1192) VV ^rUcr^STfWlOT 3i?N% I 

(1200 fonft R'tcsr srfrs^R R^ftcissrRWRS ftSftfoffnra . 

n 

Pp. 1625—9. (1387-8 sKRlfaRSI® #TT- 

C*R[ ssriflfifWOT *RI% |...RlcR%W SR I (1389-90) arfl- 

^Rfl^RR^PTSf^ I (1392) RRRf&TsHM f| S3R&%33^.... 

3Tf^ st*rsfrr% sn%'Tapj?iT r%?rr I <13933 sshrr 

ROfSi sre^ *RR i (1394) #ff *RF% 

....T^IRigcqf%^R: | 

Objection : (1399) <^3^4 RI^ V R7I%: | 

Answer-. (1399) Ricfl^IRR HfrlT SR^T XW^mWAl^ | 
(1400) 1RRRW IP^fRR I (1406) RJRfR RTRqRRRJT, || 

Pp. 1652—6. (1541) qR%SfR cff*TR55l& *RR | (1543) 5* 

RTR l^^lfR RfCR^T (1549) TOgfcnftft If SWr: | ?TR?I%- 
RrCiwR^ I (1550) qRfST I (1551) l%Rir f| 

i?BT I (1552) V HR RHS sff^ R5J% I (1553) P37R^Rr?t?TRT^ 
(1554) %s4?rRRR \t€WV VM I ^TTr%Wx5- 

csrmR i ( 1555 ) v ?tr ftsrafosf^r 1 asse) 3n%rn%Rn%- 
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rwr fiteRq qgRfcfr gafr dg*qr%i%qrcer j ass?) sr mr zmr- 

asss) %m t%r^ i . . . . ftxTrq q?p-r R%gqrq% 1 

# 

Objection: (1559) qf§[ q^qlfqf# qiq *T WT3 I 

if 

Ansiver: (1560- qqr q^qfcf q qqqftf R....q?q[% qrqqqq; I 

( 1561 ) era itcfW 3W qRqRR; f^tNrrtf t 4 qrg:®qr^ U562) wnt- 

3TxKq;i?RqFq<:qq: I (1563! f| qqrSRFg¥R7 I q § ^rgcfr- 

qqf& U564) q?q%qRq i q g srssq snsfrra’ 

qqteq: qiq«R% i aseoj qsjqr srm^^rfq qR«mi?R qgqUl 

(12 > Reality of the physical worid. 

P 1590—1. (1188) 3TR f| fcfRqq R*rqi%rqqr[fRn%Tq- 

• fgqq'q ^f^%racWcTi^tn?ra' i (1194) qnq srrq 5^% fqcrftg 
5rrf>ci; 11 

(33) Parallelism between the adhyaima , the adJn-bhuta and the 
adhi-dazva phases of the universe. 

Pp. S27— 8. 1171) csretsfat# Sfsrsfl SJF^R qqfeRfgqRmq - 

(172) %qr liiqqq ^qw qnq^q tq%q -qrqrcqqr 1 (173—4) 
q%q qqqn^RRqqfqgq -q....3rrqfq r qqqrgqrq?%q>j 

|qerrgqT?%....^.... :i75) qrqiqq qRRRqqfaijq qr gRnft 
....(176) %q 1% qs? qq qq efq sqgfgg^ 1 (177) g 

tRRqra: gfqsqRqqf ^RRRr qn^Riq ^goq; 11 

Pp. 1369—71. (67) «qr f^frr ^qqFqpR q^qqF^qrq^rqr- 

sni'rg Rqrair%RiqT§ mq>r 1 (68) , { 6 8) ^ 

^R^ROT^ ! 169) qRT qqqfqr qqr 5T^r 

RqiHrWcT^fPft rl^^Rofg. I (70) qfSg-RTSfq qf qqr qqgFqgfqg gf g-^f 

^r%qqnqqqtT^r^Rrqr%gq 1 (73) qigqqq izmv qftg'qrsRqr^qr 
qqfRIcqqq*?R^rcrqi%fq R..,.q«JFqRq qr^Wqr=5^*fcqr?Nr 
qqq?qq g^RiRrr%q7RTr^rrwqT qs-qqioTR qrgircq: 1 

(74j ^rsfaR?^ qt ^q?rgq(q$qgr: 1 m) qqqrsqr- 
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i%rqRq qarqqq qrRp#q srqrrRtq %*r3rsqFqr?qq: sr?rqqqqr*qrftq- 
qqi^rraqqfq|rq%s i! 

( b ) Practical leaching. 

(l) Conception of moksa. 

P. 1241. {10) 3Rq it fqiFrrwqt qWRtFqcqqr qrRSq*. II * 

p. 1375. (ion mHqvrqqr^Rrei qrsrraqi q g srrsjR^qqj 
do2) Ttfqqf wr^rs%lrf ^rswcsqfff gtH scjpqq q qirfoT 
tffrn t cf^5r€Rqrarxr^r^qw%5JqF T%iqrHfW; *r <qrarn%qsq: \\ 

5) Need for practical discipline before attaining Brahma-hood. 

P. 1361. (16) q^qq# %? (ft# q tR£Ff% , T#f TTFRJ ST g (Tfi#- 

qq qftsrfcq: (18)...^^ qcqrcqr# <^qqrq?q qd^qrqc u 

(3) Vairdgya , a necessary preliminary, 

p. 639. (1025) qm^qRraqqrcq #q qnrfqqqrar% 
qpjMra; i gi%fqq§iq3^5?Rqfq zmifirg: q^lr% it 

p. 1785. (392) mi ^lt?q^rqq-q fr% ^r^qr^rrqqqqqqfrrt 
fq^fqrsrq- g^q |fq ?<3T%%%q7qrq^rq u 

(4) Obligatory character of agm-hotra. 

p. 851. (302) st qq srqf% K?qr qrq®fiqj% q ^nqqTsrtreJps:- 
II 

(5) Nature of meditation. 

p P . 663-4. (1150) cir qqr #qrqsqr: i qg%q =qrerr qqqq. i 
(ii5i) fawr^r fw<qrqforftqqqt qar i (ii54) qq qsqr?q- 
qtqrqsqrqr: qsgprqfq qq qq#q. ii 

(6) Jnana-harma-samucGaya leads to moksa through an intermediate 
stage of apavarga . 

P. 724. Objeaton : (1467) 3T?5qqqi fTrfq I 

Answer ; (14.69) , %qf#qq ft qqrqfqq?R: i....3rq gsiqrqrerat 

*rqfq ll 
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Pp. 762— 9. Objection. ( 1667 ; Stfs^T sf5T5fl%R 

^ I 

Answer . (1693) tqcrrRRRR?#^cTF: qT&Mhi I 

(1694) Rqq^gr i (1695J shrift rwsswh 

stirrh jfrn%g^ i (1704) *t: 

Pp. S38— 40. Objection • (225) RT SFRcrfcF: I 

Answet :(227) ^gf%cfTFf gqFRRTRH | (232) 

t^jst ^iqRqFqqi%rcr% *r i i 

Objection 236) ^ f| I (238) 

f%nrfRr HRiRq^ir i 

Answer : (238) TR qg^SFqRIR^RSfiRTF: | § 5(01 RF- 

11 %: || 

Pp. 1155—8. Objection : (47) tcF^SRJT ^?R|cT^Rgf%^ H 

g%gRrqr?r% Cfsr i (48 j %%qrqfR: g^r: iFR^WFW%5RFrgxT- 
qqiSRHIR i 

Answer : (51) %<S#qR^qFr%^^.... STRif S<TFfR ^RR- 

g, l (52; sr <?q qwqsj i wA*m q^qapqq i (53 ) %rt- 

RHJ f%HRI%«R fl% I RKRHqT% 5 'R I (56) RRTcqi%%5f: qw- 
3R: S«R-p 3T|R M CR ^TRT;r%«RR TR |rrt | «TR mf&T 

^r: q»gs?T: | ( 57 ; tfr sfsh: q»RR: w qq&r 

sir q^qtcj; 1 (58) ^qRTqFqgr 1 159, ft qfN^qr rit%% 

h 1 qRatf fqqitR^raw^ \ (eo) % sFF^ip^crft 3u%% ggiifR qg~ 

$?Rrai %qf qw\onfqf5T^ku%?qi^ ( 61 ; h riissI^Ir qrqqg. 11 

(c) Extracts bearing upon interpretation , 

(l) General plan of the Brhaddranyaha - Upamsad . 

P. 648. (1067) gqqf q«TTqRRRT fl^RffTR 3RTI R ? 8T 
3TR*q% STT qft^RRWI^IR II (See gloas on stanza 1066} 
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(2) Infcrodnofeion to Br; Up : I-iv-9. 

P. 666. (1164) txq- |%g 11 

(3) Br : Up . I. iv. 10- 

p. 668. (1175) *wr% w*rr€r g^qr i ui76) 

5TiTftrf^% li 

(4) Connection bafewaen Br ; Up I«iv*7 and 10. 

p. 758. (1646) i trsRrriRrrr? u 

(5) Br: Up. I. v. 3. 

P. 822. Objection : (137) qs^F ^qtficq#? [cJTR aqf^ar 
3rrc*TR^ sqff qf<^ i h q^ 

Answer : (138) qrqf 5T5TR S?qJRqT%Rr *T qj^T^WSin^sq'- % 

(6) Br : Up. I. v. 12. 

Pp. 829—30 Objection :( 180) ft *Wiw£\ W% I 

Answer: (181) I (183) ft IRSf 

5ft^ fqqa?qq qTrq<qq>?qrftrqqq*q fR*rcj^qr i m 
g^<a f^qrsraqrftg sqrmlr ?r^r srerqqsft 
*rarr% it 

(.7) Br : Up. II. i. 16. 

p. 919. (196) ^3 ftwtg w q^rftr- 

cqfcr#r«r: 1 (197) ®r«r qr =g?n q?imq- 

5Rj (198) ^cTSFqorsrssqqTSEfr^i g- ft %^^r%r...q?r qr?rq- 
gfonRw qmt%wq?n^r4^ wrf sqn%^r§fcrft ^ Rq*hi 
%?i 3 cKfiR 5qi=ql n 

(8) Br : Up. II. i. 17. 

P. 929. (251) qrccrRpR flff^RTSf: II 

(9) Br: Up. II. ii.'l. (“ STfOT: ^JTI ”) 
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e. 989 as) srror g=5g? mf^^rarsgtTt ^rp?rRR: srrr^rrtt 

i rrrrt sigorrai r%§f: srrot: ^Rar%R?rrr%i r qafqT?ft I ^ 

sn°I STFVT U 

(10) Br: Up, IV. it. 3- Meaning of in “ SlfRTRTKr^nifR 
. p. 1369. (65) srer i=r§s srrirRr Tqo^^q^r£pn5P(?rer*ir (trtt- 

^r5Tdwtc5mTr=R(5srfRf%rRr^:5R: h 



* ‘THE DEYAYANA AND THE PITRYANA ’ 

« BY 

PEOF. R. D. KARMARKAR, POONA. 

The Davaya.ua and the Piferyana are described in the Upanigads 
{which call them also the Arcirddi mcirga and Dhumddi mcirga respao- 
' fcively) and in later literature as the two paths by which the souls of the 
deceased pass on, the former leading to the Highest or Rrahmaloka from 
which there is no return and the latter only to the Moon from which the 
souls return after their stock of merit is exhausted, and are again plunged 
Into the whirlpool of this samsara . It is proposed in this essay to deal 
in an exhaustive manner with the original signification of the two terms 
. Devayana and Pitrya^a and the later ideas imported in connection 
with them. * 

Both the Devayana and the Pitryana are referred to in the Rgveda. 
Thus in 1-72-7, 1 and X-98-11, 2 Agni is said to know the Davayanas 
(in the plural). In X-2-7, 3 Agni is said so know the Pifcrvapa. In 
1-183- (181)-6 4 the Asvins are requested to come by the Devayanas. 
'In VII-76-2, 6 Vasi§tha talks of the Devayana-paths being visible to him. 
In X-18-1, 6 where the path of Death is said to be different from the Deva- 
yana, obviously a reference to the Pilryana is intended. In A.V. XII-2-10, 7 
the kravyad Agni is sent away by the paths used by the fathers and is 
asked not to come again by ways whereon Gods travel. In the funeral 
hymn X-14-2, 8 a reference is made to the paths by which the early 
ancestors travelled. 

Mr. Tilak thinks that 9 by Devayana and Pitryaria are meant the 
two portions into which the oldest Vedic year appears to have been divided, 

1. 1-72 7-3r?5rrcsj arMr swrr i 

a. x-98-ii— fafFTsr if&pfi srfl i 

3 . x -2 7-q^rrflg sfegjg, anfl . 

4 . i-i83-(i84)-6 — 115 nfoftrgiRnt: i 

5. vii-76-2 — 3 n 1 

- 6 X-lt-l-qr gsfr arg qtf| ^ 1 The same 

occurs in Atharva Veda XII-2-21, with the reading icr 

7, a.v xn-2-10 -^Rsqr^flrra' nfafir: fqggr^: 1 in 

gun in 3?i%fsr f*rgf srrciTf 11 

8, X-14-2 — n: 9^ T^rrc: TTflrrr etc.. 

9, Tlie Arotio Heme in the Vedas pp, 73; Orion, 23 page. 
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and that the two paths originally corresponded with the Ufetarayapa ancf> 
the Daksinayana, or the day and the night o f the gods. And further 
Davayana and Pitryana represent the two divisions of the y8ar, one oi 
continuous light and the other of continuous darkness at the North Pole. 
Mr. Tilak finds a corroboration for the above thesis in passages from the 
Brh. Up. VI. 2-15-16 1 and Gh. Up. IV-15-5, 2 V,- 10, 1-2 and the Gita, 
YIII-24-25 3 where a reference is made to the U fetaray'apa and Dak^paya- 
na, in a detailed description of the two paths. He again discusses in detail 
the passage from the Satapatha Btahmana (II-l, 3-1-3) 4 where the 
three seasons, Vasanta, Grl§ma, and Varsa are said to be the seasons 
of the Devas, and the su&, when he turns to the north is said to be 
amongst the Devas and protecting them ; the Sarad, Hemanta and Sisira 
are the seasons of the Pitrs, and the sun turning to the south is said to 
be amongst the Pitrs and protecting them. He infers from the 
above 5 that Davayana in those days was understood to extend over 


i. ch. up, v-io, i-5, m f e r re t usf ^w-n - 


IRHeHH 3HHR: 'PRT: I [in, IV-15-5 £oc HHHR; T«Tr: , we have ^Tsfr a^r- 

q«r wthhrt 1 ] 

sjjnSTlt irref- 

’?q^r?umar t: 3qT% 1 irrawr- TtcjHT? 

Him HHT HfTRHTH H w HejHFcT I Hf^qRcH'TRrfr%cqrlcTH3MTH 

eto 

3. In Er VI-2 15, the passage WU'-eR-T V? qi S 3 eto. ooours with slight 

variations. 'iMoil'S 33ot=bl <1 lt<^ l K<¥ll§^cf HTHH 

35T HHoirHrwnTHr% u ui 31155% TO; quHcfi uqr h i 3 th 

t HfH 31%3 HTOf ^HrsHlt....HTHKr: %<3t% 

fqrjsT^r^s: t % hht%...h q?Hr#r =t itpifr qfrsr; <Rsfr 

i 


S. GI*a Tin, 24 25 3TrtR?f!rc? ; 3Jg: HWT1HT UvTUVHU r 

igfr tuhtctht fwr: qwrmi ii 

S^5t TRft STIR: HBRof I 
1T2RT HISRTfraiTfHHT^ 3H: II 

4. S.ta Be, II. 1 S.I 3’ 5*% HUT I H W&: U%RP. Rn%- 

RT ftHd H HSHHTH: H ^TT HTSq#q% H Tt5THS% 33T Hit: 

TOT-' S'TTl: #fT 331 SRCTf: M:-l ... H H5T % 5ff| Rflt 
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' the six months o£ the year which comprised the three seasons of 
spring, summer and rains, and that when the Vedic Aryans became 
settled in India they made a change in the old order of seasons to 
make them correspond with the real aspect of nature, so that the Winter- 
Solstice falls at the end and not in the middle of Hemanta which would 
be the case if Devayana or Uttarayaria commenced with the Winter- 
Solstice which is impossible as in neither hemisphere, the Winter- 
Solstice marks the beginning of Spring, tbe first of the Deva seasons. s 

Mr. Tilak’s explanation of Davayana as being the same as Uttarayapa 
or as the continuous day of six months obtaining at the North Pole can 
easily be shown to be absolutely unconvincing. * How can Mr. Tilak with 
this interpretation explain for instance the passages where Agni is said to 
know the Davayana paths ? According to Mr. Tilak, the passage ought 
to mean ‘ Agni knows, the paths of the Uttarayaria or the continuous day 
of six months . ‘Now the paths of Uttarayaria,' is obviously a meaningless 
expression, neither can the paths be associated in an intelligible manner 
with the continuous day of six months. Again, what is more important 
is, that the Rgvedic passages which speak of Davayana and Pitryana 
often speak of the paths in the plural. Sufficient attention does not 
seem to have been paid to this point. As the gods are many, so are the 
paths naturally by which they travel to attend the sacrifices of their 
worshippers. Similarly the souls of the deceased also seem to pass by 
different paths. Agni is often described as carrying the oblations to 
the gods (the epithet Hivyavaha, is characteristic of him) and for this pur- 
pose it is necessary that he should know the paths leading to the respec- 
tive gods. Mr. A. 0. Das says, 1 that the Davayana and Pitryana mean 
simply, the Path of Light and Life, and the Path of Darkness and Death, 
and that the Davayana is an invisible path located in mid-sky which only 
becomes visible when the Gods of light travel by it. We however doubt 
very much whether the additional meaning read into the expressions by 
Mr. Das, was really present in the minds of the Vedic bards. To them 
Davayana meant simply ‘ leading to the gods 1 3 and ‘ Pitryapa 1 leading to 
Pitrs ? The Davayana again does not appear in the Hgveda to be open 
to men though in VII. 76-2, the R$i talks of the Devayana paths being 
visible to him and in VII 86 2 Va3i*§tha wishes to be in the presence of 
Varupa. That idea seems to have been evolved later. In the Vajasaneyf 
samhita (19-47) the two paths are described as being open to mortals. 

Mr. Tilak's interpretation of the passage in the Satapatha Brahmaria 
is equally unconvincing. 'The passage in question refers certain divisions 
of the year and the day to the gods and certain others to the Pitrs. Thus 

1. Bgvedio India P. 380. 

2. Strictly speaking Devayana itself should mean ‘*the path of the Gods 
"The passages quoted above invariably speak of the 1 Devayana path 1 and the Pitryana 
^path, in the same wpy as we now speak of the ‘oity of Nagapura* for instance. 
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Gods . i Bars* 

1. Vasanta, Gri§ma and j 1. Sarad, Hemanta and 7 , 
Yar?a (Seasons). | Sisira (Seasons). 


2. The Bright fortnight. 

3. Day. 

4. The first part of the day. 

5. The period of time when 
the sun goes to the north.’ 


2. The dark fortnight. 

3. Night. 

4. The latter part of the day. 

5. The period of time when 
the sun goes to the south. 


Mr. Tilak’s mistake lies in his understanding Numbers 1 and 5 of the 
above series as referring to one and the same phenomenon, hence his- 
suggestion that the Vedic Aryans seem to have made a deliberate change 
in the order of seasons. But if we understand No. 1 as referring to the 
continuous day of sis months at the North Pole, how are we to explain 
No. 2 ? It is ridiculous to talk of a bright fortnight which depends for its 
existence upon the rise of the moon, which cannot obviously be thought 
of, when tbere^is a continuous day for six months. No. 4 again assigns, 
only the Purvabna fco the Pitrs. To be logical therefore, we must under- 
stand ail the five factors in the series as mutually modifying one another. 
Are we to understand then that the latter part of the day in the 
Uttarayana, belongs to the Pitrs and that the first part of the day in the- 
Dakginayana belongs'to the gods ? The true interpretation of the passage 
therefore is that which has been given by Mr. Das 1 mz ti each of the 
factors in the series has to be taken independently by itself. The first- 
three seasons of the year, in which the power of the sun grows 
are assigned to the Gods ; the last three when the power of the sun 
diminishes, to the Pitrs. The bright and dark fortnights are assigned to 
the gods and the Pitrs respectively because the power of the moon increa- 
ses and decreases at those periods. Similarly the days when there is light* 
belong to the Gods and the nights when darkness reigns to the Pitrs. 
The fore-part of the days when the Gods are usually worshipped belongs^ 
to the Gods and the latter part of the day belongs to the Pitrs as the 
Sraddha ceremony in honour of the Pitrs is performed at that time. The^ 
northern journey of the sun when the sun’s heat increases thus belongs tee- 
the Gods and the southern journey when his heat decreases, to the Pitrs. 
Or alternatively, the North being regarded as the direction sacred to the 
gods, the sun’s course to the north might have been described as 
belonging to the gods, Whatever in short is suggestive of light or 
increase of power is ascribed to the gods and the reverse of it, 
to the Pitrs. There cannot therefore possibly be any reference in the^ 


1 , Rgvedio India, P. 388. 
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passage to the t^o-fold division of the year at the North Pole as 
Mr, Tilak suspects. 

The original signification of the Davayana and the Pitryaria in the- 
Yedas seems to be as follows : (1) The Devay ana-path is restricted only to- 
the gods who alone are privileged to travel fay it, and that (2) there are 
many such paths, tfhe (1) Pifcryapa paths are also many and (2) every- 
one who dies travels fay the path taken by his ancestors \ The corpseu- 
eating fire leads him by this way. Pifcryana paths are the only ones that 
are open to mortals and there is no idea of the departed returning to this 
world again. A vague idea about evil-doers being thrown into darkness 
or hell is referred to in some stray passage!. In R.V, IV-5-5 2 an 
abysmal station is said to have been devised. In R.V, VII-104-3 3 Indra 
and Soma ar8 requested to plunge the wicked into darkness that has no 
support. In R.V. VII-104-17 4 the singer wishes the wicked fiend to fall 
downward into endless caverns. The Upani^ads betray a grlat advance 
made on the above original notions about the Davayana and the 
Pitryana. The passages quoted ‘above from the Gb 10. and the Br. 11. 
Bpani$ads which obviously take their cue in this matter from the Satapatha 
and other Brahmanas clearly point out to this fact. First, we find that both 
the Davayana and the Piferyapa paths are thrown open to the mortals. 
Secondly, ail without discrimination after death are not entitled to travel 
by these paths. Good^people are divided into two classes (1) those who 
practise penance and Sraddha in forests, and i2) those who lead a holy 
life in their houses and perform many acts of charity. Those belonging, 
to the first class reach by passing through various stages the Brahmaioka r 
and do not return to this world ; those belonging to the second class 
go to the Moon and return to this world when their merit is exhausted. 
The wicked are not entitled to go by any of these two paths, and are 
born again as worms, insects. Thirdly, an elaborate desorption of the 
Davayana and Pitryaria paths, with their various stages is given. 
Fourthly, there is only one Davayana path and one Pitryapa path. 

We thus have here a pretty complete scheme evolved describing the 
after-life condition of mortals. It is beyond the scope of the present 
essay to trace this evolution from the scattered ideas in the Atharva Veda 
and the Brahmanas. We are concerned only with the evolution of the 
ideas about the Devay ana and the Pitryapa. Thus, according to the 
Chapter the Davayana path is as follows : — 


l. The Rgveda refers tothe custom of burying the dead also. But when the 
funeral hymn 14 was composed, cremation seems to hare been regarded as the only 
proper method of disposing of tbe dead. 

2 - TTTra: sri^r srasn %4 i 

3 - §<^ff «F<n:?rTC»T$r jt i 

nnt 3Tfr^fr snr €t Tsfte an^rofr ^ sht*!: i 
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Ob. U (Y*10 1-6)— (1) A?cl& (2) Day (3) The. bright fort-night 
(4) The six months of the Uttarayana (5) Year (6) Aditya 

(7) Moon (8) Yidyufe (9) Brahma where a non-human being 

carries the departed soul. ' 

That is, the Devayana consists of eight stages, the ninth 
Brahma being the destination. 

Br. U« YI. 2, 15 — The first four stages are the same, { 5) Devaloka 
(6) Aditya (7) Yidyut (8) Brabmalokas (Plural) where a 
• Manasa (mind-born) being leads the departed souls. 

That is, the Devayana consists of seven stages, the eighth Brahma- 
lokas being the destination. This passage speaks of a Manasa being. 
It is possible that gOT 3TFTO is a misprint for gWfS<RT"R spoken of in the 
Oh, passage. In Br Y-10-1, the soul is also said to go to Vayu from 
this Loka. 

Kau, . U 1-3. 1 This passage does not give all the stages. (1) Agni- 
loka (2) Yayu-loka (3) Yaruna-loka (4,) Indra-loka (5) Prajapati-loka 
(6) Brahma-Ioka. 

That is, only five stages are mentioned. It is not clear from the 
passage however, whether wa are to regard Agni-loka, etc,, as the stages 
on the path or as the different destinations, one after another, as the 
passage speaks of the Agni-loka being reached after one has taken to the 
Devayana path. 

Sankaracarya comments in detail on the Vedantasufcras IV-3. 1 — 6 2 
referring to some other passages as well. Taking into consideration the 
various conflicting passages in this connection, Sankara declares the 
Devayana path to consist of the following stages : 

Devayana : — (1) Arcis, flame (2) Day (3) Bright fort-night (4) The 
six months of the Uttarayana (5) Year (6) Devaloka (7) Vayu 

(8) Aditya (9) Moon (10) Vidyut (11) Varuna (12) Indra 
(13) Prajapati (14) Brahman. 




l. ^ *^cr 

^ xr m&F&i i 

2. The Vedaotaeutras in 1V-S. 1-6 disouss all these oocfliotiDg passages and try to 
reoonoile them. The surras are ; — 

3Tf%T^rr cTcSTWT: II 

W: II 
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See the Bbasya of Sankara on these sutras. 
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* From the Vedantasutras themselves, however, it appears that only 
Vayu and Varuria have to be provided for in the list found in the Oh. or 
the Br*Upani§ids, as those only are referred to by name in Sutra IV, 3-2 
and IY-3-3 respectively. In view of the fact that the moon is referred to 
as the destination to which the Pifcryapa leads, it seems queer tbai? the 
moon should have been mentioned as one of the stages on the Devayana. 
The Br-Up. rightly drops the moon in its list. It substitutes 1 Davaloka 
for the Samvatsara in the Ob. list, Wa think that Samvatsara Is the 
right stage after the six months 3poken of, and that all those stages 
containing the word ‘ Loka\ which are specially mentioned in the Kau- 
Upani§ad should not be regarded as stages §m the Davayana. It is 
possible to interpret the passage in the Kau, To mean that a person on 
going by the Devayana path reaches Vayu-Ioka or Varuna-loka or Indra- 
loka or Prajapati-loka or Brahma-loka according to his merits, land 
Vayuioka, etc. need not be taken as intermediate stations fohat lead to 
Brahma-loka. If this view is accepted then the Devayana should consist 
of only the following stages (1) Ajms (2) Day (3) Bright fortnight (4) Six 
months of the Uttarayana (51 Year (6) Vayu (7) Aditya (8) Vidyut 
[(8-a) Varuna] (9) Brahma-loka. The Bhagavadgita undoubtedly refers to 
the Devayana and the Pitryapa when it refers to the Sakla and the 
Kr§ria srbis in VII-25. It does not apparently refer to all the stages on the 
two paths, but mentions only the time when the yogin should die to reach 
the Brahma-loka or the Pifcr-loka. It refers only to five stages (1) Agni 

(2) J'yotis (3) Day (4) Bright fortnight (4) Six months of the Uttarayana. 
Agni might be said here to refer to the Arcis of the Upani§ads, Sankara 
also in his commentary on Vedantasubra IV. 3-2, referring to the Agni-loka 
referred to in the Kau passage says that AgBi-loka and Arcis mean one and 
the same thing 2 . If so the Gita inserts one more stage between Arcis 
and day. 

The Pitryapa path has the following stages (1) Dhuma (2) Night 

(3) Dark fort-night (4) Six months when the sun goes to the south 
(5) Pifcr-loka (6) Akasa (7) Moon who is identified with Soma. Both 
the Oh. and Br, Upani§ads mention the same stages. The Gita mentions 
the first four and also the Moon. Those who go by this path are described 
as being the food of the gods and they return to the world after enjoying 
the fruits of their merits. In Vedantasutras III. 1 7, 3 the expression 
4 They become the ".food of the Gods * is explained as having only a 

^metaphorical sense viz., that they enjoy themselves in the company of 
the Gods. 

1. Apparently to correspond to the Pfcjo? in the description of the 

IPitryana. 

a. 6»nkwa o D iv. s-a. . 

a. ni-i-7. wrt 
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The Nirukfca 1 in the Parisi?tadhyaya (which is rightly regarded as & 
later addition) gives a similar description of the two paths. Those who- 
giving up Vidya and taking to (sacrificial) Himsa, practise great penance or 
perform rites described in the Vedas, go by the Pitryaria, and those who 
giving up Himsa and taking to Vidya, practise great penance or perform 
actions associated or described in connection with jnana, go by the 
Devayana and do not return. 

The question then arises: — what are we to understand by the various* 
stages described above on the two paths ? Are we to take the different stages 
in their literal sense or : only metaphorically? The Vedantasutrakara 
answers the question in Sutra IV. 3-4 ft^TCcf fell I by saying that 

by the stages are to be understood the human guides associated with them. 
The Upanisadic passages mention a non-human Puru?a from Vidyut on- 
wards, so belore the Vidyut stage, a human Puru$i may be taken to be the 
guide. The question crops up again in Sutras IV. 2-18-20, 2 - where the 
soul is said to pass by the Nadi3 connected with the rays o£ the 
sun, Now a person dying at night time would not have this Nadiras mi 
connection and he would be prevented from going by the Devayana path. 
The Sutrakara replies that such a relation exists as long as the body 
exists and so irrespective of the time when he dies, — it might be even in 
the Dakspayana, — still the person is entitled to travel by the Devayana 
path. Obviously the Sutrakara believes in the popular notion about the 
merit of dying in the Uttarayana and Sankara in his Bhasya actually 
refers to the case of Bhfsma who refused to die till the Uttarayana set in. 
Sankara himself dismisses this reference to Bhlsma by saying that it has 
no philosophical significance. Bhi$cna waited for some time to proclaim 
to the world his powers of ending his life at his sweet will and also 


1, Nirukfca p. 886, Venkatesvara Press edition. (Adhyaya XIV). 
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torespect; the traditions. 1 • Sutra 21 is taken by Sankara as referring to 
the passages 12 in the Gita etc. He remarks that the time for 

death mentioned therein refers to the Yogins only and must not be taken 
as superseding the passages in similar connection in the Srutis. As- 
an alternative interpretation, he proposes that the 3TT?T etc, mentioned 
in the Gita should fie taken in the sense of deities acting as guides. The 
two verses in the Gita (VI 11-24, 25) are extremely obscure and no satis- 
factory explanation can possibly be given. In verse VIII-23, Srikrsria 
wants to describe the time, dying at which, people do not return or 
return to this world. Verses 24 and 25 therefore would naturally 
indicate this time and have thus to be taken apparently in a literal sense* 
In verse 26, however Srikrsna speaks of the two paths obviously referred 
to in the last two verses. Thus there is a clear discrepancy. Mr. Telang 
owns that he cannot explain these verses. Garbe regards them as 
clear interpolations. John Davies says 2 « 1 1 cannot* believe that 

the enlightened author of the Bhagavadgita wrote these verses ' and 
remarks that ‘ the passage is $ curious instance of the grotesque folly 
which so frequently attends Hindu speculations, even of the highest* 
kind. He also takes the Jyofcis in the passage to refer to the ray of 
material light to show the way to the soul with the Imga, body, 
According to Mr. Tilak, 3 Agni is the funeral fire and Jyoti the Hamas 
of the fire. He also understands the same funeral fire as leading the 
Karmamargin, through the smoke etc, to the Pitr-loka. The different stages 
on the bright path or the Devayana and the dark path or the Pifryapa 
according to Mr Tilak, are the following : — (1) Funeral fire (2) The flames of 
the funeral fire (3) Day (4) Bright fort-nighb (5) Six months of theUttarayana; 
these five are on the bright path. Mr. Tilak also remarks that all bright 
things are referred to in connection with the Devayana as the Uttarayana 
is the bright six months day of the Gods at the North Pole. It appears 
that Mr. Tilak also regards the above path as commencing strictly speaking 
with the second stage given above, viz., the flames of the funeral fire. 
The stages on the dark path or the Pifcrayana, he understands as follows; 
(1) Funeral fire (2) Smoke of the funeral fire (3) Night (4) Dark fort-night 
(5) Six months of the Daks'payana. 

Mr. Tilak perhaps stands alone in regarding Agni also, as commen- 
cing the Pitryana. There does not seem to be any justification for this view. 
His idea again, that Agni refers to the funeral fire and that Jyotis and 
Dhuma are respectively the flames and smoke issuing from the funeral 
fyre, is quite unconvincing. If Agni represents the funeral fire, what 

1 . 

sre I 

?, The Bhagavadigra p. 101 and 98. 

S. Gitarafeasya (Marathi) p, 392, 
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would be the path taken by a Sannyasin whose body is*buried after death* 
and not consigned to the flames. The bodies of some Sannyasins are again 
simply thrown into the waters. Are these Sannya3ins to be debarred from 
going by the Davayana path ? There cannot thus be any reference to the 
funeral hra or its flames in the Davayana path. The Kravyad Agni is 
no doubt referred to as leading the soul to the Pitr-loka in the Rgvada, 
and hence the Dhuma, may refer to the smoke of this fire. If at 
all Bhuma does have any sensible sense in the passage, it ought more 
probably to refer to the Dhuma of the sacrifices which the deceased 
Karmamargin entitled to go by the Pibryana must have performed during 
his lifetime. In any case, nhe Dhuma need not refer to the smoke of the 
funeral fire. Another thing in connection with the two verses in question 
seems to have been ignored so far. It would be seen that, according 
to the Gita passage which undoubtedly has been based upon the 
TJpani$*ds, the Sukla, path gives five stages and the Kr$Eia-pabh only 
■four. Thus, 

Sukla-path — (1) Agni (2) Jyotis (3) Bay (4) Bright fort-night (5) Sis 
months of the Utbarayana. 

Xrsna-path — (1) Dhuma (2) Night (3) Dark fort-night (4) Six months 
of the Dak§tnayana. 

Now there cannot be any doubt that the description of the two 
paths involves a deliberate correspondence between them. The same 
number of stages ought to be therefore mentioned in both. Nowhere in the 
Upanisads, except perhaps in the Kau. passage, where Agni-loka is referred 
to does the Davayana begin with Agni. It begias with Arcis and Jyotis 
and Arcis can be easily identified. Is it possible that the true reading in 
the passage 13 Agni~jyoti and not Agni-jyoti ? If it is so, there would be 
only four stages mentioned in the case of the Sakla path, and each one of 
the stages would have something corresponding to it in the description of 
the Kr§na-path as well. Agni jyoti or the flame of fire is undoubtedly the 
same as Arcis. Garb, and Davies save themselves all trouble by regarding 
the passage as an interpolated one. But, interpolated or otherwise, the 
passage surely does need some explanation or other. We too are of 
opinion that verses VIII. 23 — 28 in the Gita do not properly harmonise 
with the context, and the confusion is worse confounded by the author of 
the Gita professing in verse 23, that he would indicate the time when the 
yogins should die, while he describes the paths in verses 24 and 25. But 
one wonders whether one should go as far as expelling the passages out 
of the Gita for, verses 24 and 25 simply refer to the old ideas on the 
-subject in the Upanigads and verse 23 refers bo the popular notion on 
the matter which is -referred to elsewhere in connection with the death of 
Bhi^ma in the Bhi§maparvan itself. 
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• We think that the misinterpretation of the passage in the Satapatha 
Brahmapa has been the root cause of all this confusion in connection 
with the description of the two paths. When the Devayana which in 
the ggvedic times was a path by which the Gods alone travelled was 
thrown open to the mortals later on, it was naturally found necessary to 
devise a detailed description of it and the Upan?$ads found a ready-made 
description by taking the Satapatha passage in a literal sense and they 
stuck on tout like a vice. We must thank ourselves that the writer 6f 
the Satapatha Brahmana did not go on with his distribution of various 
things between the Gods and the Pitrs, still further, as he could have 
easily done. Bor instance, he could have spoken of the first half of the 
bright fortnight, or the first yaman of the Purvabna, as belonging to the 
Gods and the latter half of the bright fortnight or the latter yaman of the 
Purvabna, as belonging to the Pitrs. In that case, the Devayana and the 
Pitryana could have been made to contain a larger numtyar of stages. 
The original intention was to make the Devayana as bright and shining 
as possible, to correspond to the bright Devas, and for the sake of 
contrast specially, everything that was pale or dark came to be associated 
with the Pitrs. As a matter of fact, the description of the Pifrloka, 
given in the Vedas does not warrant this sort of seanG courtesy to the 
Pitrs, shown to them by the inventors of the Pitryana, Not satisfied 
with these two paths, later philosophers invented a third place or hell 
or the convenience of those who were followers neither of the Jnana- 
marga or of the Karmam arga. The Devayana and the Pitryana came 
thus to be restricted only to the good people of the first class and the 
second class respectively. As philosophical ideas advanced, and advaitism 
held its head high, a further change was made. The good people 
were divided into three classes, the first class referring to the Jnanin 
proper who bacomes Brahmao, the moment he knows Brahman 
( Brahmavid brahmatva bhavaU ) t and who thus is spared the journey on 
the Devayana, the second class referring to those who have Jnana but 
who ara nob yet entitled to enter the highest charmed circle, and who 
thus travel by the Devayana and secure krama^mukti, and the third 
class referring to sacrifices who 1 go by the Pifryapa and are not entitled 
to salvation, but only bo godly pleasures as long as their merit lasts. As 
advaitism forms the high water mark of philosophical speculations, there 
was no necessity of making any further revision in the notions about tbe 
Devayana and the Pitryana. 

It would thus be seen that the successive revisions and changes in 
the ideas about the two paths are the result of corresponding changes in 
the philosophical thought and naturally so. Both the Devayana and 
the Pitryapa have deteriorated from their original signification, the 
former being the greater sufferer. Thus the Devayana* was originally 
restricted only to the gods ; it then was thrown open to the good people 
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having knowledge and practising penance, and lastly it became the 
monopoly of the good people of the second degree only. The Pitryana 
was originally a thoroughfare, the admission to which could be gained 
only by the simple process of dying ; it then became the privilege of good 
people belonging to the third class (originally these were the good 
people belonging to the second class but with the Advent of the proper 
J nan in on the field, they were sent down) . 

It would be unfair to ignore two more interpretations, — one the 
geographical and the other the yogic — advanced in this connection and we 
would shortly refer to fche^a before we conclude. Pandit XJmesh Chandra 
Vidyaratna, in his Rgveda samhifca (Part I) commenting on the passage 
cpsrret srfsft ^FT3T SRTCI ^IsTTSf^ ^NtFcT from the Atharvaveda 
and ^RTRT fiRTFcT from the Krsna Yajurveda, says 

that is one of Devayana paths where the two paths, Khyber, and 

Bolon are situated, the third is the Badrinarayana path and the fourth is 
the Durjayalinga (or Darjeeling) path. He takes to mean Siberia* 
Turkey, Persia and Afganistan ; and ^ as Mongolia (p. 64). He 
also understands Samvatsara, Ahar, and Ratri as the proper names of 
countries. The Devayana path extends from India to Siberia. 
Agni, Varuna, Yayu, etc., are also proper names of persons who 
had travelled to and from Siberia. The two Ayanas also represent 
two countries, being portions of the Samvatsara country. Dak§i- 
nasamvatsara means the region near the Meru mountain, and 
Uttarasamvatsara, southern Siberia, , means * that the 

Meru mountain region is reached after some months.’ Ahar country 
is the northern portion of the Davayana path and Ratri country, 
the southern portion of the Pitryana path and so on in the same strain. 
It is needless to say that all this is highly improbable. It is only referred 
to, to show the extremely obscure nature of the Davayana passages, and 
like a drowning man catching at a straw, one is tempted to resort to any 
interpretation, however fantastic, provided it fits in with the whole passage 
properly. 

The later Yoga-Upani$ids put a highly tenchnical yogic interpretation 
on the Davayana and Piftryapa passages. The Vedantasutra VIV. 2-17 1 
undoubtedly refers to the Nadis and the process of the vital breath 
leaving the body at the time of death. The Yogasutras, which one would 
certainly expect to refer to such a procass, are curiously enough quite 


1. 

qranrrwfT i iv. 2. 17. 
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silent on this point. The Bhagavadgita in VIII-12 1 also refers to the 
■same thing and it is quite probable that verses 24 and 25, etc. 

were added later on by some one who wanted to read in them the Yogic 
theory of ending one’s life, on which the future prospects of the Yogin 
depend. The Agni referred to in the various passages is said to be the one 
residing in the body. The sun, the moon, the Ufetarayana and Dak?ina~ 
yana refer to the Nadis and the passage of the vital breath through them. 
Thus the (p- 166, Yoga-Uparnsads, Adyar,) says 

nRRgrijfr rV \ 

RW55RI pTRt g RRl: SRROT g || 

rc^rot sfra jjr i 

5¥Rr: T%^Ri g srrcrr^qor II 
^%WR^Rc2t 5 Rff«RTT%R gR: I 

R?T nm: srfr: II 

sraRfRi w ?ip rc i 

H^^RyRRR *R RTSrRT SRSRT || 

^SRT f<R55r?RR RSJ Error: ?RFR: i 
#tTJT^RRc3tK cffr RtRTR^T II 
RRT T%3Rr STTOT: $<R§ffRRRFR: I 
RRRf r WT QRR^q- gR^TR 11 

On. p. 413, the describes the ggiRT Naijis holding 

the way to 5RT^T 

RRBRr §35rr | 

also (p. 450 pp). 

wrr 5rrr%5r# sreri tpr to i 
SS*rt g q> {tort w^rqofr 11 
Rgr% rtrr rqfj-sr ?r%*R g i 

^rrT^RTR’R H 

JJSRRraic*W: srMRTRRi RRRRRR II VIII. 12 
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also (p. 661). 

Similar descriptions occur in other Upanisids as wall. The Sivasamhita 
(16 pp. The Yoga Sastra, Panini office publication) also says, 

insgjs T?*Tcr: q^rerqs>regcr: ! 

3[T%5t qfif 5r3rm%: It 

(Meru = the vertebral column) 

The reference to the ^six months in the Devayana passages etc., is 
apparently to be understood as referring to the normal period which a 
yogin takes, to be proficient in various intricacies of the yogie science 
(Thus on p. S6 we have, 

q-: qRTrfcT f^TT^T I 

On p. 47, ST^Te^T ^RT: I 

On p, 50 TOTCTi¥?reF?Mr ^ancT l! ) 

One who knows the Brahmarandhra is liberated 

sTfrersi g gr%5f I 

«fr qTRmr h gxK: II 

The Gheranda aamhita speaks of three varieties of Dhyana, the 
Sthula, Jyotis and Suk§ma. Toe last two are thus described. 

gjJiRK ^o^r%ffr g^TrqjR^fqafr i 
^Ricrn mar% srtt srqiq^rsqrr^rcr: n 
sqr$%3rfanr asr ^rarrR qu?q**i. i 

Rf¥TRqq-%r3r q?qr ^mdr I 

sTfinir %^mf^^r?rcTr i 

fc*h£.*F3wi5f =q u ip. 54 ) 

It is unnecessary to multiply such passages. This highly technical 
interpretation could not obviously have been the original one, as it betrays 
a very great advance in yogie ideas and technique. 



BODHAYANA A&D DRAMIDAC ARY A, TWO OLD YEDlNTINS 
PRESUPPOSED BY RAMANUJA 

BY 

PfiOF. S. KUPPUSWAMI SASTRI, m.a., i.b.S., MADRAS. 

PART I — Bodhayana. 

In the very first sentence of the Sri-Bha§ya, Ramanuja refers to a 
Vrttikara, as Bhagavad-Bodhayana, the author of a Vrfcfei on £he Brahma- 
sutras ; and the same Vrfctikara is referred to without the name Bodhayana, 
in six other places in the Sri-Bha$ya. The relevant extracts are given 
below : — 

? . “ f%^fron s 

^rai^ROT *J5rreRn% sqpjqR*P% it ” 

[Sri-Bhagya-Part I, p. 1 Ananda Press, Madras.] 

R. sku: — •“ arfrrarar^fT ” 

Cr^ tftdrw #5^8joT^rr% f r reNra i % i % : ” fi% [| 

surrar 3#%^” ^1% 1 ibid, P . 70. 

8 . uare ff%RFR : — “ ?rar <rar bw# *raf% ^ sw- 

T^RFqr%Fqr^f5^Eftq% ; mtjrrarar — ff% 

” ?r% 1 md, p. i64 

3r«rr^: ti%'h'i<: — “ m on%ra srafraT ” — 

fT?T I Ibid, p. 234. 

t!%^R: — 4 4 5JJTT5^T *J*TT sifr, JTrwrf^'RWRqf 
«rrara fra- 1 ibid, P . 289. 

«. ^ranir%^R: — “ srfer f| jpanfts snret sup* ^ 

1 ma, v . 332. 

59 
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In some of the footnotes appearing in part I of the Sri-Bhagya, it is found 
that the An and a Press edition erroneously attributes certain extracts 
from the Vakyakara’s Commentary to the Vrttikara. The Visistadvaita 
tradition of the Ramanujiyas accepts Ramanuja’s identification of the 
Vrttikara with Bodbayane. The identity of Bodhayana, to whom a 
Vrtti on the Rrahmasutras is attributed* has so far remained one of the 
obscure problems in the Cultural History of India. There does not appear 
to be any reliable evidence which would enable us to identify this Vrttikara- 
Bodhayana with the Bodhayana of. Kalpa-Sutra fame ; nor is there any 
good reason to equate the former with Rbavadasa, a Vrttikara of the 
Mimamsa- Sutras referred ‘to by Kumarilabhatta as having been pre- 
supposed by Sabara-svatnin. (See Kumarila’s Sioka-vartika pages 11 and 
21 Benares edition). Samkaracarya presupposes in several places in his 
Bhagya on the Brahmasutras, a Vrttikara, who seems to have written a 
Vrtti on th»e Purvamimamsa- Sutras and Brahma-Sutras ; and this 
Vrttikara seems to be Upavarsa, who is definitely referred to by Sahara- 
svamin in his Bhasya on the Purva-Mimamsa-Sufcras. In the Brahma- 
Sutra-Bhasva, Samkara refers to a Vrttikara, according to commentators, 
under I-i-19 (Sutra), I-i-23 (Sutra), I-i-31 (Sutra), and I-ii-23 (Sutra) ,* 
and unmistakably refers, at the beginning of his Bhagya on 3-3-53 
(Sutra), to Upavarsa as having written a commentary on the Brahma- 
Mimamsa- Sutras and Karma* Mimamsa- Sutras, this Upavarsa being 
identified with Vrttikara, both by Anandagiri and Ramananda. The 
subjoined relevant extract from Samkara’s Brahma-sutra-Bhasya 
deserves careful consideration. 


^ '^rrawr 

smiarasyar ^rmci^ i erer 3^ ^ wT^tqsr- 
qbr 5 % ^TcHTI^?ir^riRgg^ 5TRK% qp^W fgggR; jRT: (” 
(Samkara’s Brahmasutra-Bha§ya under 3-3-53.) 


Upavarga is referred to in the following extracts also : — 

“3RT JTtfera ? JT^rtf^R^^t^T ff% *RFri3<T^:” 

Sabara-Bha§ya p. 10, Chowkhamba edition, 

“gpJTt qs 3 51% 

(Samkara- Bhasya on the Brahma-Sutras I-iii-28). 
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II, Its can ba clearly made out from these extracts that Upavar^a 
was fcne Vradkar’a presupposed by Samkara and that Upavarsi-fcha 
Vrbtikara was decisively in favour of treating the Karma* Mimamsa and 
Brahma- Mimamsa as forming the former and latter parts of an integral 
whole. Those who are sufficiently acquainted with the Vedanfca-darsana 
know well that the interpretation of the first word in the first Sutra 
of the Brahma sutras depends largely upon agreement or disagreement 
with the view indicated above regarding the interrelation of the Karma- 
Mimamsa and the Brahma-Mimamsa. While, in this matter, there is 
striking divergence between the above-mentioned view associated with 
Upavar§a-fche Vrbtikara and Samkara’s view, Ramanuja’s own view and 
what Bamanuja attributes to Bhagavad-Bodhayana-the Vrbtikara are 
in complete harmony with Upavarga’s view. In this connection, it 
would be useful, in particular, to compare the extract No. 2 from 
the beginning of the Sri-Bhasya given above with what Bpavars* is said 
to favour in the beginning of Samkara’s Bhasya under III-iii-53 of the 
Brahma-sutras. And it would w also be of advantage to note how the 
particular interpretation of the word C 3?2F’ refuted by Samkara in the , 
first adhikarana of his Subra-Bhasya happens to be identical with the 
view attributed by Bamanuja to the Vrbtikara. These facts would natu- 
rally lead to the inference that Bodhayana-the Vrbtikara and UpavarSa- 
the Vrbtikara presupposed by Bamanuja and Samkara respectively are 
identical. Some over-zealous latter-day representatives of the Visigtad- 
vaita system, however, like the late Papdit Bamamisra Sastrin who 
edited the Siddhi-traya in the Ohwkhamba series and the Agama-pra- 
manya, Sastra-Dipika and Vedartha-Samgraha in the Pandit series of 
Benares, would insist that the Bodhayana-Vrtti relied upon by Bama- 
nuja should be differentiated from the Upavar§*-Vrcti sometimes relied upon 
and sometimes refuted by Samkara in his Brahma-sutra-Bha§ya. Never- 
theless, there are luckily available a few significant data which would 
enable us to definitely equate Bodhayana-the Vrbtikara withllpavarsa — the 
Vrttikara. Vedanta-desika is discovered to clearly suggest this identity 
in the following sentence, which occurs as lines 7 to 10, at page 149, 
part II of his learned commentary called Tatbva-fcika on Bamanuja’s 
Sr!-Bba$ya. 


[tra^RT'r# omranE- 




sT=r- 


j[[% CTI’frfRT l] (Tatbva-tjika Ooojiv&ram Oriental 


Library Institution series No. 6, Telugu edition 1906, Sudarsana Press* 
Gonjivaram.) 
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III. The Bodhayana-Upavarsi-Yrbtikara equation, suggested asjte* 
happens to be by Yedanta-Desika, one of the greatest authorities of the 1 
Yisi§tadvaita school, and supported as it is by the other references given 
above, can easily be pulled up to the level of an historically acoepjsabl® 
fact. And the weight of evidence in favour of the view that Bodhayana 
was perhaps the gotra - name of Upavarsa himself wonid be considerably 1 
enhanced by the well-known fact that many an Indian philosopher had* 
two or even three names, one of them being a gotra-name, as, for instance, 
in the case of (I) Kasyapa-Kartada-Uiuka (2) Vatsyayana-Pakaila Svamin, 
(3) Atreya-Brahma Nandin-Tanka, and (4) Aksapada-Gautama. 


PART II. 

Dramidacarya. 

IY. Ylmunacarya, the spiritual ancestor and Pracarya of Ramanuja '• 
refers, in the beginning of his Siddhibraya, to a Bha§ya-Krt ; and it is 
rightly believed that this Bha§ya-krb is Dramidacarya. 


“iRlfa RRR ^JRFRq *J5fFF% ERRIR, RfR# 

r vrr^rwcFT, rszrtrrrfr wftaRRSRW- 

wi vfrctf «fR?Rf i ftwfq- ; R-rrrq Brr^rif-sfRcIcr'T^-trtw^' 

^TRSRSR'PRF R 3RRT R ETmqSTR |T% REFI^^tR 

(Siddhibraya- Oho wkhamba edition, Benares — Pages 5 and 6.) 


Y. Ramanuja refers to Dramidacarya in several places in his 
Yedarfcha-samgraha and Su-Bha§ya, as the following extracts will show : 


f*r?ri»rg%: i q#a> qRqspfar — ‘ 3 tk rr^pi^r- 

# ; sqRqrq r 5RRFRrqR RRTRq>*q q^tr — ‘ qsjfa 
R%€r q R|q|qq jRsrrgqrtcj; qRrR;q#RR qqrat 

5Ricr” — ?(% i 

(Yedartha-Samgraha) Papdib edition, Benares, page 138. 


¥rqq^iqrq5T-?f-5rq^-^q-^qR-¥iRi%-qgarTRfR%s- 



'pSTTS I 


(Ibid page 148). 
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• N.B. — Here {he Tafeparya-dipika of Sudarsanasuri says that Tanka 
as Brahman and in; — [Ibid Tatparyadipika p. 148), 

• rst i%Gcrr%rrn — ‘‘swssr- 

fT% I 3T^ 3TIfR!#r tTr^F%:, SRT ?5T%: ” 

i * * * “ crrt'T^T^rr gfs^: ” |i% i — 

“ 5TPR SI'S: 9 %m I] 

Madras Ananda Press edition of the Sri«Bha§ya Vol. I, pages 11 and 12, 

V. [sw^^rst — “ ^arrerr^r^R^rR s?rr<srr- 

i ] 

(Ibid Yol. I, page 70.^ 

“ w ®r% 

srtir sr<§*n% 

•utst#^ qftrrcrarft, hirst rriCr^ rawaRtarNn^ sirr% ,- 
wtTR^enr^RrfRr ^r% r sNtr; 

HRI^RWHRHTRR RRqfcT” i ] 

(Ibid. Vol. II. page 23.) 

sjhrrr: — “ ^®^rr%^5Rff| 3 >wrrrtr Rsfm% 
r sfrars^ ^sniRW ” |r% i 

(Ibid. Vol. II, page 75.) 


From the foregoing extracts it may be made out bhafe Dramidaoatya 
wrote a Bha$ya on the Gbandogya and perhaps also on eerbain other 
.Upani§ad8 and that ha also commented on the text of tiia aphoristic 
Yakyas of the Vakya-kara, otherwise known t according to the 
Visi§fcadvaita tradition, by the names of Brahma nandin and Tanka, 
Yddanfca-Desika also refers to Dramidaearya in the following piacses in 
Part I of his Tattva-tika : — Page 7, lines 8 to 10 (The Sudarsana Press, 
Telugu edition of the Tabtvatika- above referred to) ; Page 34 Vakva and 


Dramida-Bha§ya and Vamanatika on the latter are referred to Ibid ; page 


•60. lines 1 and 2 Ibid; and page 138—“ 3R HTRnsd 
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YI. According to Anandagiri, Samkaracarya rpresapposes Dfa- 
midacarya, the aafehor of a lengthy and learned commentary on th® 
Chandogyopanigad, in his introductory statement at the beginning of his 
Bhasya on the Chandogya : — r 




<rcqr: s#qaFS«r- 




(Samkara’s Bhasya on the Chandogyopanisad — page 1). Ananda- 
giri has the following note;in this connection : — 


^R^F^RT — 3*1 qiSWnjJSnft F^ROR, 

aurora' ?n«Rt i srar qreqjqim^ifq str# 

* 

*FF®T 5fofF^, || 


At the end of Samkara’s Bhasya on 11-32 of the Mapdukya-karikas, 
the following quotation is found, from Dramidacarya’s work according to 

Anandagiri § f^^TTf ^ *’ 

Again in the Samkara-Bbasya on III-8 to 10 of the Chandogyopani- 
Sad, Samkara is found relying upon Dramidacarya’s explanation to meet 
a difficulty arising from an inconsistency between the OhandogyopaniSad 
and the Pauranika account of the time of sunrise and sunset in the 
different parts of the world of Gods. 

“ srareRj qr%* 3fRitr: ” 

Samkara-Bbasya on thev Chandogya — Anandasrama edition page 145, 
In this connection Anandagiri says — 

“ thrift qsrrqjqRfsdw- 

qrc^rc ^sr^qfa;§qqrsqT% ’ ’ aua-v* ge 146.) 


It may be observed here that the names and ^fcpST^l4 

occur as variants in Vedanta literature, Again, on page 34, part I of 
Yedanta-Desika’s Tattva-tlka (Telugu edition), the following quotations * 
are found : — 


sssrr^ ^qRqaq^•|^^q^?|q^ 5, |t% i ^ SRSRnRq— - 

“ Cf*t i%^jt ” # i 9 pi =q ^FJR#rq?r — “ 

sunot sqftqoqr ’’ i 
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• Careful scholars cannot miss the unmistakable echo of the above 
extract in the following passage from Samkara’s Bha$va : — 


r, s^rafr %ftqq!q<x<qrci _ ; sqRqoai srr^rt it % fa I 

(Sarnkara’s introduction to his Bba?ya on the Taittiriyopanisacf.} 


VII, It will be seen from page XVI of the introduction to t»he Tarka- 

samgraha, Gaekwad’s Oriental Series No UK that some scholars, like 

my friend, the late Mr. T. M. Tricat hi, are inclined to differentiate the 

/ 

Dramidacarya presupposed by Samkara from the Dramidacarya pre„ 

/ 

supposed by Kamanuja and to identify the latter with the great Sri Vaignava 
saint Nammalvar otherwise known as Satbagopa. There e?re, however, 
two conclusive evidences which would show that Samkara’s Dr ami da 
and Eamanuja’s Dramida should be held to be identical and thatDramida 
cannot be equated with Nammalvar. The sub-joined extracts from the* 
third chapter of Sarvajnritmarounfs Samkgepa-Sariraka may be perused 
here with advantage : — 

Ghap. Ill, 217. 




Ibid, 218. 





1* 


3^ acSRERq ^ramswcsrni. i 

sq^irSS*IF II 


Ibid, 219. 


5r%:3R^?fg q^r i 


srq fqqjH?r«r # 


qrwc# qrqqqnr: ii 


Ibid t 220. 


apcigoir *mqcfr q3F*pn% *rnwrefa ^rpsq^rt: i 

«TTf *raftg * 15*: II ” 

Ibid , 221'. 
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VIII. In the eomtnenfiaries Dublishad in the Poona Anandasrama 
edition of the Samk?epa-Sariraka and in Nrsihmasramin’s commen- 
tary on this work, avaiiable in manuscript, the V&kyakara referred to by 
Sarvajn&fcman as Atrsva is identified with Brahmanandin, and the Bha?- 
yakara, in verse 221 quoted above, is taken to be Dramidacarya, the author 
of a lengthy Bba$ya on the Chandogyopani?id*vartikG consisting perhaps 
of the aphoristic vakyas of Brahmanandin, otherwise known, in the 
¥isi§t&dvaita tradition, as Tanka, the Vakyakara. The last of the verses 
quoted above (221) requires particular attention, in this connection, as it 
is discovered to incorporate in the first pada, an important part of the 
quotation from DramidaoSrya’s Bha$ya, which is set forth above as 
occurring at page 138 of Bamanuja’s Vedartha-Samgraba, Pandit edition, 
Benares. Sarvajnafcman was Suresvaracarya’s disciple and contemporary, 
as may be made out from the eighth and penultimate verses of the Sam- 
k$epasanraka ; and Suresvara was one of Samkara’s (788 — 820 A.D.) 
disciples. If, as the late Mr. T. A. Gopinafcba Bao says at page 21 
of his history of Sri-Vai§navas, published by the Madras University 
in 1923 at the Government Press, Madras, the first half of the 
ninth century A.D. is the time when Nammalvar lived and wrote 
his memorable Tiruvaymoli, Dramidacarya, the author of the old 
Bha§ya on Brahmanandin’s Vakyas and the Chandogyopanigad, pre- 
supposed by B&manuja, Sarvajnatmamuni and Samkara, must, for obvious 
reasons, be held to be different from Nammalvar. 

IX, A critical investigation of the bagiographic accounts of 
the Alvars and Ac ary as in the literature of Sn-Vai^nava-Sampra- 
daya, like the Guruparamparaprabhava by Pinbalabiya-perumal-jiyar 
has led historians of Sri-Vai§riavism to the conclusion that Tiruma- 
lisai-Alwar, who produced the Tiruccanta-Viruttam and the Nan- 
mukan-Tiruvant afci and was contemporaneous with the three Muta- 
lalvars, was born in To nd aim and a Jam and flourished there during the 
period of Pallava supremacy ; and that he might, with good reasons, be 
assigned to the first quarter of the 8fcb century A.D (See the late 
Mr. T. A. Gopinath Bao’s history of Sri-Vaigpavas already referred to-r-pages 
16 and 17). A careful examination of all the details relating to Tirumalisai 
Alvar in the Sn-Vaispava Sampradaya literature, in comparison with the 
material gathered by me about Dramidacarya, also known as Dravida, 
from Vedanfcic literature in Sanskrit, has revealed to me three striking 
correspondences between Tirumalisai and Dramida — (l) a biographic 
correspondence (2) a textual correspondence, and (3) a phonetic corres- 
pondence. 

X. In the traditional accounts of Srfvaigq.avas , it is stated that 
Tirumalisai was born as the son of the sage Bbargava, and afterwards 
became the foster-son of Tiruvalan, a Sudra. After critically studying all 
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th^systems of philosophy, Tiruvalan’s foster-son found complete satisfac- 
tion in Vai$navism. A reference to the Tirumalisaippiran-vaibhavam in 
Pinbalahiya-perumai-Jiyar’s Garup&r&mpara and Periyav accanpillai’s 
introduction to his commentary on Tirumalisai’s Tiruccantaviruttam 
would show how Tirumalisai was born of a sage, and thrown into the slums 
by adverse fate and reclaimed later by some great Acarya. There is an 
interesting parallelism between this aspect of Tirumalisai’s life and a«i 
illustrative story which is known in the Vedanta-literature in Sanskrit 
as and which is found narrated in extenso , in 

verses 506 to 527 at pages 970 to 972, in part II, Suresvara’s Brhadar- 
ariykabha^yavartika (Poona edition) and at pages* 152 to 154 in Haradatta’s 
Ujjvaia on Apastamba’s D harm a Sutras, Mysore Government Oriental 
Library edition. Anandagiri, in his commentary on verse 506 of 
the Suresvara-vartika above referred to, definitely attributes the 
authorship of the to Dramidacarya. Would 

it require any great strain on imagination to see that, if Dramidacarya and 
Tirumalisai Alvar should be identical, the dkhydyika in question could 
easily be taken to strike an autobiographical note ? 

XI. The textual correspondence is such as might well support the 
suggestion that Dramidacarya should be identified with Tirumalisai. At 
page 75, Part II of the Madras Ananda Press edition of the Sri-Bha§ya f 
Bamanuja gives from Dramida-Bha$ya the extract : — 

mfarer, € rfrcfres ^5# ” 

Any scholar who has fully understood tbe meaning of this extract can 
easily realise how the same idea is reproduced in a slightly amplified from 
in the seventy second verse of Tirumalisai-alvar’s Ndnmukan tiruvan - 
idti : — 

u lBScCo^Sci J&psiip dSecQeydrepiUi 

Q&rredistip ld stisgr 6ij ld Q < 9 = /retina) a) — f5d)oOf)LO 

<g,6P65rai(i mgoQgup inrr^ s56U(Lpii fbcdottGot 
cg^ai^ ^65rGp6&rumrniT. 55 

XII. Would it now be felt a far-fetched suggestion that the phonectic 
parallelism between Dr^mida and Tirumalisai should be taken to be, not 
merely accidental, bub full of significance? It should be borne in mind, in 
'this connection, that the Dramidacarya who is presupposed by Suresvara 
and Sarvajndtman and who is identical with the Dramida presupposed 
by feamkara and Bamanuja , may wall be assigned, on historically acceptable 
grounds to the first quarter of the eighth century A.D., to which period 
.historians of Srivaispavism would assign Tirumalisai Alvar. 




FURTHER LIGHT ON THE PRABHAKARA-PROBLEM v 


PfiOF. S. KUPPUSWAMI SASTRI, m.a., i.e.s., MADRAS. 

In continuation of the paper raad by me in 1922 at Calcutta, aa 
President; of the philosophy section of the second Oriental Conference, it 
is proposed in this short paper to draw attention to a few noteworthy points 
which would throw further light on the Prabhakara -problem in the 
history of the Mimamsa-Sastra. 

(2) In a Prabhakara- work called the Mimamsanyaya-kosa, of which 
an incomplete manuscript is available in the Government Oriental 
Manuscripts Library, Madras, it is clearly stated on page 10 that the 
Vdrtzka-kdra has given ten interpretations zn one place and stx in another 
place , for the introductory passage ^TRI^) in the Bha$ya of 

Sabarasvdmin : — 

snarer grr^ETt^Esr q qrrafh wrrf%- 
fre^^rgq: ; ?r=r sftr%5Errg5TwaT^ i <pn q^-fr : j 

?rarrq qgqrrqwgHrq'q^ i cr?ra ^tT%3rrg*rrqaT^qts s q sjrqsrrgqSwpr 
^ qqm q^s-frqpm i § qtesrsqsqq^qfrqcrr i ^rer- 

qpfr ‘ 3^: ^q^marqrf ’ ?r% rqqqjq-q: i afrf^r- 

?ng*rrqam=r qrraqiqjft:: i ^^gqr^r^q^’ra: qrqqpcFraf- 

?qrnt crcsqi^rRqgwqc — ^r% qsqr 

srsrrrr q?g;q ^ji i%i%: 

sr^r^rsT^’ ^r% g^arr sqnsqFR. i ’’ 

page 10 TfnTTCJF^T i’TO W manuscript in the Government 

Oriental MSS. library, Madras. 

A careful consideration of this extract, beside the corresponding 
portion in the Tarkapada of Bhavanafcha’s Nayaviveka and the introduc- * 
tory passage at the beginning of the Rjuvimaia by Salikanatha, would- 
leave no alternative except to admit — 

that the Paramata referred to by Bhavanatha in this connection ie 
Vartikakara’s view ; 

that the same Vartikakara gives six interpretations in one place and 
ten interpretations in another place ; 
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• that the identity of this Varitkakara with Kumdrilabhtta is strongly 
supported by the text of Kumarila’s Sioka-Vartifea beginning with the 
following verse : — 

^ qgwH i 

^rsq^FTjgeKDT SF5Wrrr%T: I*ps II 

verse 26 on pp. 8 & 9 Benares edifcioi?. 

that, as interpreted in the Mimamsa-nyaya-kola, both Salikanatha 
and Bhavanafeba assume that Prabhakara’a Br^ati presupposes Kumarila- 
bhatta’s Vartika ; * 

and that !T^ in the above extracts from the Mimamsanyaya-kosa 
refers to some work by Kumarilabhatfca which is not at present known 
to be available anywhere even in manuscript ; and io the same 

extract undoubtedly refers to the Slokavartika of the same author. 

(3) At present only three of Kumarila’s works in Mimamsa are accessible 
to scholars — viz. the Slokavartika, the Tantravarbika and the Tap-tika. 
In addition to these three, two other works named Madhyamatika and 
Brhafcfclka are attributed to Kumarila by Madhavasarasvatl in his 
SarvadarsanakaumudI, a manuscript of which is available in the Govern- 
ment Oriental Manuscripts Library, Madras. The relevant extract is 
given below : — 

ssqTftfra- *irsq^ i *rj? JTr*rre^$rr% i crt *rfi- 

^TqfoiT <T^r sqifqRnft fflFSF, fMrqr 

gffrar wgw! q>rftgr, grew i 

aw =grsn% w g ig-” | 

(Page 121 of the MS. of the Sarvadarsana-kaumudl in the 
Government Oriental MSS. library, Madras.) 

Of the two lost works of Kumarilabhatfca, vis. : — Brbatfcika and 
MadhyamafcikS, extracts from the former are found quoted by 
Bbatta-somesvara in his Kanaka (Nyayasudha) in several places (vide, 
for instance, pages 201, 329, 330 and 393 of the Benares edition of the 
* Nyayasudha). In all probability, the dasctpaksi referred to in the 
beginning of the Nayaviveka, or in other words, the ten interpretations 
attributed to Vartikakara in the above extracts from the Mlmamsanyaya- 
kosa, were given by Kumarilabhatfca in one of his two last works — 
Brhattlka or Madhyamatika. * 

(4) At page 56, line 7, and page 77, line 1 of the manuscript of the 
Brhafcl in the "Madras Government Oriental Library, Prabhakara is 
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discovered quoting, in a felicitous manner, the quarter — 

which forms part of the first half of the following oft-quoted verse 
30 in the second canto of Bb&ravi’s Kiratarjuniya. 

■■ - - 0mm - 

fo# m. rprgssrT: u” 

This famous verse is generally recognised to be characteristic of the 
gnomic verses in the Kiratarjuniya and is sometimes brought into relation 
with an anecdote as to,, how Bharavi once very narrowly escaped 
committing a most heinous sin. Prabhakara quotes the second quarter of 
this verse in a context which is inseparably bound up with what is 
usually considered one of the fundamental doctrines of the Prabhakara 
epistemology viz.: — akhydtivada. The name Prabhakara is almost 
synonymous with the name Bharavi . In the second verse, at page 1 of 
the Slokavartika, Kumarilabbatta does homage to his revered teacher in 
lihese terms : — 

There is a story which makes out Kumarilabbatta as having been 
guilty of academical treason by his avowed and determined attack of his 
guru and as having atoned for this sin by some kind of self-immolation. 
And the veteran scholar of Allahabad, Dr. Ganganafch Jha, more than 
thirteen years ago, suggested that Prabhakara’s works must be assigned 
to the ante-Kumanla period of Mlmamsa. The cumulative effect of all 
these points is very likely to make itself felt in a strong temptation to 
equate Prabhakara with the poet Bharavi , whom the Aihole inscription of 
634 A.D. refers to as a famous poet, and to assign Prabhakara to the 
earlier pare of the seventh century A,D. ia agreement with Dr. Keith, 
(see Dr. K9ith*s Karma-Mimarhsa, page 9, the Heritage of India series). 
There is, however, conclusive evidence wnich makes it impossible for 
careful scholars to yield to this temptation. At page 84 of the Madras 
Government Oriental Library manuscript of the Brhafci, in lines 13 and 
14, the following quotation is found : — 

[qfr?rf(?)] (^r) 

This represents the second half of 1-30 of Bhartroari's Vakyapadiya. 
The full text of the verse is : — 

«rlr siRfaglr i 
qsfR ||” . 

Page 15, Benares edition -of Vakyapadiya* 
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* In fact?, Prabhakara is discovered using in a somewhat waggish way, 
the very name of Bhartrhari’s famous work — Vakayapadiya, in connection 
with his exposition of the Anvitabhidhana doctrine ; and this wili be 
evident from the following extract : — 

“srcr snww&m. ; ^q«rr- 

iPTirawH: q^f^rsq^r ” 

lines 3 & 4 at page 89 of the Madras Government Oriental 
Library manuscript of the Brhati. 

• 

It seems to me obvious that Prabhakara i! referring, at page 35 of 
his Brhati (Madras manuscript), to the Sphota-doctrine as stated by 
Bhartrhari ; and at page 55, lines 12 and 13, and at the end of page 58 
and beginning of page 59, in the same manuscript, that phase of the 
Advaita system is referred to, which, in the pre-Sarakara stage* should be 
» specially associated with Gaudapada. According to the Chinese pilgrim, 
I-tsing, Bhartrhari’s death took pfoce about 650 A.D. ; and Prabhakara, 
who makes use of Bhartrhari’s Vakyapadiya should certainly be consider- 
ably later than 650 A.D. 

(5) In the Madras manuscript of the Sarvadarsana-Kaumudi by 
Madhava-sarasvati, referred to above, it is stated that Prabhakara wrote- 
two commentaries on the Sabara«bba§ya, viz. Vivarana and Nibandhana. 
The following extract gives this information and some interesting parti- 
culars about the Prabhakara literature. 

3 — ^ r%- 
sRor | ar<T^ | 

f§R55T, fRT%?3T, SHTT^FTCR S 

«5Rrarif# i ^^^jsrisrr vm- 

i” 

(Page 122 of the SarvadarsanakaumudI manuscript). 

Erom the foregoing extract, it is clear that Prabhakara’s Brhati 
should be identified with the Vivarana ; and the Nibandhana , which Dr. 
Jha identifies with the Brhati (see lines 18 and 19 at page 9 of Dr. Jha’s 
•book — Prabhakara school), turns out to be different from the BrhatF; for 
the commentary on the .Vivaraua, called Bjuvimala, by Salikanatha, . 
deals with the Brhati and not with the Nibandhana. The colophon 
* ^fcT reported by Dr. Jha as found at 

the end of the second pada of the second Adhyaya in the Brhati manuscript 
belonging to the Asiatic, Society of Bengal, supports the identification^ 
of the Brhati with the Vivarana. On page 413 of the Benares edition 
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of Mapdanamisra’s Vidbiviveka with Vacaspatimisca’s Nyayakamka, 
while commenting npon the text «TrT- 

r ^Pf^'TofTct i 3 ’ ‘Vaoaspatimisra observes — 

“?ra $n?[* — i ls*ws — 

l” 

r With reference to the same question relating to krama , as dealt 
with in the 3rd and 5th chapters (aT?ffa*CT and qp^fa^JT), Partha- 
sarathimisra says at page 148 of his Nyayaratnamala, Benares edition — 

r 

c 

“cretrRsrt <^r <rr€fc: qntrifcpj sptrr qf r^^far: — ^r% rq^cr- 
^ r : i — *Rg 

sTFrwrsrotfqra; *rra i%qrf%mggRiW t^rsr., 

qs*rcq £*rer% ; ?r rjr 5w i ” 

Prabbakara’s remarks at the beginning of the first adhikarana of the 
5th chapter of the Brhati are in perfect agreement with what is stated by 
Vaoaspatimisra and P&rfchasarathimisra in the above extracts as the view 
held by Vivaranakara. 

(6) Salikanatha is the oldest commentator on Prabhakara’s works, 
who is definitely known to us. He could not have been removed from 
Prabhakara by a long interval. In fact, he seems to have been one 
of Prabhafeara’s pupils. In this connection, the following extract from 
page 31 of the Benares edition of the Prakarana-Pancika may, with advan- 
tage, be considered, beside the first verse of the Nibipatha — section 2 of 
the Prakarana-pancika — 

srpf^ ( 

srwRvCjjd: t%s% vm T%fftrar it” 

(Page 23 Prakararia-pancika, Benares edition). 

“ ^ ^3 ^T®R%^5ri%fijTT3 srmN wnwr- 

(Page 31, lines 20, 21 Ibid}. 

Mandauamisra quotes at page 109 of hia Vidhiviveka {Benares edition), 
the following extract appearing at page 10, line 18 of the Madras manus- 
cript of the Brhati : — k 
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fq^fpT: * 3^: 



While commenting upon fehie extract Yacaspatimisra makes these 
remarks : — 

“ 

^f ; TRcj5f^%— 3TR^R?rf%?fpTo2Tr i: !T'[^f ^i^R^qqRqqg'aR. i qvl- 

sqqriqqq - : ?(% i qmq?|ssr?r^SR rqqqt r4rr *r 

rRT i fort Rqm: spare, q gqreqFrr qr^qrssR ” 

m 

n 

Page 109, Benares edition of the Nyayakamka, with the test of the 
Vidhiviveka. 


Tfcte above extract from the Brhati quoted by MdncUtfk is found 
explained a 5 ? follows in the Madras Government Oriensai Library manus- 
cript of the Rju-vimala — 

“ 3TR^TqqRqPTolffqRR-?f 1%^% CTTCRStffqt 

Tqqiqsqrqm 4q q?q-s4 =qterej qpreferai^gR raw r4ftr 5 
ire r%t: spare *r 3 iwre qrewssre irrw% i ” 

[Rju-vimala-Tarkapada page 24 — lines 14 to 17]. 


From these extracts it will be seen that wnat Vacaspabimisra 
attributes to the navyds is identical with what Salikanatha says in this 
connection in his Rju-vimala. Probably the ^^STPTr^ referred to by 
Vacaspati in the above extract from the Nyayakartika was but an older 
contemporary of Salikanatha and an earlier commentatsor on Prabbakara’s 
Brhati, such references to older and younger contemporaries as 
prdcyds and navyds being very common in Indian tradition, as, for 
instance, in the case of Jagadfsa and Gadadhara in the history of Nyaya, 
It must be remembered that Yacaspati’s data is 841 A.D. and he pre- 
supposes both Samkara (788-820 A,D.) and Mandana, Salikanatha quotes 
from Kumarila in several places in his Prakarapapancika and Rju-vimala. 
The following quotation, for instance, occurs at page 64 of the Madras 
^manuscript of the Rju-vimala, Tarkapada 



jpqqprcq %q eg ratra^ I 

[See page 858 lines 4 & 5 of the Slokavarfeika Benares.] 
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On pages 5, 114 and 122 of the Benares edition of the Prakarajaa- 
pancika, quotations from the Slokavartika occur, as already pointed out 
by me elsewhere, (See page 408 of the proceedings of the second Oriental 
Conference}. At page 178 of his Prakarana-panoika, Salikanatha quotes 
the following verses from Mandana’s Vidhiviveka : — 

“ iprf u 

page 243 Benares edition of the Vidhiviveka, 

page 302 Ibid . 

Prom a perusal of the text of Mapdana’s Brahmasiddhi , (my edition 
of which, under the auspices of the Madras Government, is nearing 
completion" and will be issued shortly) it will be seen that 
Salikanatha in the course of his refutation of the Advaitasiddhdnta* 
at pages 154 and 155 cf the Prakaranapanoika quotes the second verse 
of the Tarka-kanda of the Brahmasiddhi. That Salikanatha definitely 
presupposes Mandana' s advazta , and not Sankara's is a fact which is 
full of significance in this connection. In my critical introduction to my 
edition of the Brahmasiddhi , to be issued shortly, it will be proved beyond 
any reasonable doubt that Mandana- Surehvara equation in the history of 
Advazta is a myth ; that Mandana is a representative Advaitin of the pre- 
Samkara stage in the history of Advazta , who closely follows, whenever 
possible, Bhartrhari’s Sabdddavitasiddhdnta ; that Vacaspatimisra, only 
slightly later than Samkara, reconciles, as far as possible, the views of 
Mandana and Samkara, who have shown sharp divergences in many res- 
pects ; and that Mandana is not, but Suresvara undoubtedly is, a disciple 
of Samkara. 

(7) Bhattomveka, already referred to by me elsewhere (see pages 410 
and 411 of the Proceedings of the Second Oriental Conference) is found to 
be the author of a commentary on Maridana’s Bhavanaviveka, which was 
edited by Dr. Jha and published recently as No. 6 of the Princess of Wale’s 
Sarasvati Bhavana Texts, in Benares. A careful consideration of the 

independent discussion closing with the verse 11 ” in 

the commentary at page 76 of the Bhavanaviveka and of the Varia Lectio 
(5) TO:” noted in the commentary 

at page 77, line 18 of the same work, renders highly dubious the 
identity between Mapdana and Bhattomveka, which is found to be proposed 
by Dr. Jha in his introduction to the Bhavanaviveka ; for, it would be 
absurd to suppose that the author of the Bhavanaviveka is himself referring 
to a variant reading m his own work. It is worthy of note that, at 
page 43 of the Bhavanaviveka, in lines 16 and 17 (Benares edition) r 
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JJhattomveka refers to Kumarfla as Bhattapada and as Guru , while 
quoting the following verse from the Tanferavartika page 351 Benares 
edition : — 


’ (qpn#) sn*n*r i 


Would it be too much to say, at this stage, that it would follow as a 
legitimate conclusion from the above data considered in relation to the data 
already furnished by me elsewhere (see pages 408 to 412 of the Proceedings 
of the Second Oriental Conference), that ^Prabhakara, Mandana and 
XJmveka (Bhavabhuti) might have been younger contemporaries of 
Ivumarila, who might safely be assigned to the beginning of the 8th cen- 
tury A.D., that Sdlikandtha and Umveka might have been younger than 
Prabhdkara and Mandana , and that all these Mimamsakas might well have 
preceded Samkardcdrya ? 




THE BUDDHIST CONCEPTION OF MARA 

BY 

Dr. BIMALA CHABAN LAW, Ph.d„ m.a., b.l., GALCUTTA. 

Mara, the spirit of evil of the Buddhists, the enemy of the Good Law, 
Introduction. appears to have been the personification of an abstract 

conception of the Buddhist religion. The Buddha- 
carita-kavya of Asvaghoga tells us that he who is called in the world 
Kamadeva, the owner of the various weapons, the flower -arrowed, the 
Lord of the course of desire, is the Buddhist Mara, the enemy 
of liberation (Book 13), In" other words, Mara is the personifi- 
cation of Kama that thwarts the aspirant after the highest 
stage, Nibbaiia. Mara is of different kinds : — Khandha Mara (Mara 
of the elements of being), Kilesa Mara (Mara of sin), Marana Mara 
(Mara of death), Devaputta Mara (Mara of the gods), and Abhisamkhara 
Mara (Mara of the accumulation of Kamma) (Childers’ Pali Dictionary, 
p. 241). The Siksa-samuccaya of Santideva mentions the four, except 
abhisamkhara Mara (Tr. Bandali & Bouse, p. 192). In the Mahavamsa, 
he is described as one having thousand hands (Ed. Geiger, Oh. 35, Verse 
75). Woman is not competent to acquire the state of Mara (Vibhanga* 
p. 337). It is interesting to note on the authority of the Buddhist 
and Jaina texts that Mara is the originator of Maya or attach- 
ment. (cf. Sutrakrbanga, Jaina Sutras, pfe. II, S. B, E., Vol. XLV, 
p. 244) and the person who fails a victim to Maya is conquered by Mara. 
His daughters are desire ( tanka ), discontent {arati) 3 and passion 1 

the ultimate categories of civil in its psychological system. The fight 
of the Bodhisattva with Mara is a struggle against the fetters and hind- 
rances that stand in the way to Nibbana. He does not resemble the evil 
spirit of the Zoroastrian, Ahriman, who is a spirit of equal power with 
Ormuzd, the principle of good. In the Zoroastrian system every good is 
opposed by its corresponding evil, and Ahriman, the spirit of evil, has exist- 
ed opposed to Ormuzd since the commencement of the world. With the 
Satan of the Old Testament, Mara has not much in common, though 
there are some points of resemblance. Like Mara, Satan goes forth to 
tempt Job, to test his loyalty to God whose permission he obtains before 
•commencing his evil activities. 


1, Dfaammapada Commentary, Vol. I, p. 302, Samyutta Nikaya, Vol. 1, p s 124* 
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Scholars like Windiseh.l Beal, 2 Kern* 3 Bocfehffl 4 and Sir 
Previous works in Charles have given us very little information 

the field. regarding Mara and his activities. Oldenberg’s trea- 
tise on Mara is indeed the pioneer work in 'this 
field. In the following pages an attempt has been made to collect from 
the Buddhist literature materials which have hitherto remained unnoticed 
and which throw some new light on the subject. The Buddhist concep- 
tion of Mara is in many respects the same as that of the Hindu 
Kamadava. Like Kamadeva, Mara has his fiowery arrow and there are 
many more points of resemblance : in fact, Mara is one of the names by 
which Kamadeva is designated in Brahmanioal literature. Mara 'bears 
many names in Pali literature, he is called, for example, Ranha, (black), 

Tarious epithets of (chief) antagu (destroyer), namuci (non- 

Mara, - deliverer) , pamattavandhu (friend of the passionate) 6 
and at the same time he is also designated maccu 
j . h), 7 perhaps because death and ruin overtake one who is caught in 
Jrhe snares of Mara. Anatiakama (wishinglll), ahitakama (wishing injury) 
and ayogakhemakama (wishing unsafety) are the epithets of Mara. 
(Majjhima Nikaya, Vol. I, p. 155). 


Kama (sensual pleasure) forms the first army of Mara ; arati , (discon- 
Mara’s army. 6e3 ^ is bis second army ; khuppipasd (hunger and 
thirst), the third; tanha (desire), the fourth; 
thlnamiddha (sloth and torpor) the fifth; bhiru* (fear) the sixth; 
mctkiecha (doubt) the seventh; and makkho (disdain to others) 
ihambho (self - adulation) the eighth ; Idbha (gain), siloka (fame), 
sakJcdra (honour), micchdladdhayaso (wealth obtained by improper means), 
aUanamsamukamsand (self-praise) and paresam avajanana (speaking ill of 
others)— all these constitute M&ra’s army. (Niddesa, Vol. I, p. 96 ; cf. 
Majjhima Nikaya, Padhana Sutta). 


Ditthadhammika kamasannd (i. e. the idea of sensual pleasure 
in present life), samparayika-kdmasanna i.e. the idea 
of sensual pleasure in future life) form the king- 

^ nm » 8 fc a fce and food of Mara. (Majjhima Nikaya, 
Vol. II., pp. 261-262). 


Kingdom and 
food of Mara. 


1 , 

3. 

3 . 

4. 


5 . 


6 . 

7. 


Mata ind Buddha 


The Romantic Legend of &kya Buddha, pp, 36,. 199. 
Manual of Indian Buddhism, pp. 16ff, 90, 31, 43, 101. 
The Life of the Buddha, pp, 27, 31. 39, 33, 39 and 119. 


Hinduism and Buddhism, Vol, I, pp, 143, 164, 175 ; Vol. II, p. 160, Vol, III, 
pp. 69, 78, 350, 


Niddesa (P.T.S.) p. 489. 

Jataka (Fatuboll) Vol. IV, p, 123. 
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The flnare of M&ra (Mara ban&hanam) means that a meditative person 
Snare of Mara through two kinds of meditation, becomes freed from 

how to get rid of it. fcke snares of Mara which consist of births in 

hdmd'oacara , rupdvacara and arupdvacaralokas One 
is entangled in fchq snares of Mara if he has any attachment to beautiful 

Idle and weak form, 8tc. 2 , Mara is the chief ofthose who are posses- 

sor thrown by Mara. sed of adhipatta (influence) 3 . He who has attachment 
is entangled by Mara 4 , In the Dhammapada we 
read that Mara will certainly overthrow a person who is unrestrained in 
liis senses, immoderate in his food, idle and' weak 6 . A person’s mind is 
always attempting to coma out of the kingdom of Mara 6 . Those who can 
restrain their mind and check its propensities can escape the snares of 
Mara 7 . One should fight with Mara with the weapon of wisdom 8 . One 
can go beyond the sight of Mara, King of Death, by destroying the flowery 
arrow of Mara 9 . Mara cannot find those who are pious, leading a strenuous 
life and emancipated by perfection of wisdom 10 . One 

Pious men can make himself free from Mara if he has attained* 

not overthrown by 

Mara. the noble eightfold path 1X . Those who meditate on 

the impurities of the body can cut off the snares of 
Mara. 12 Mara cannot destroy the Dhammacakka (wheel of law) 13 . One 
should destroy the army of Mara with strenuous 
Mo^deaSuotiW^by 0xarfcion 14 * One whose mind is not protected, 
Mara. who has f also belief and is idle, comes under the control 

of Mara 10 . The Nettipakarana mentions the fact 
that Mara could not detect the consciousness of Godhika 16 . Mara went 
to search for Vakkali’s consciousness but he could find 

False believer 

-controlled by Mara, no trace of it because Vakkali passed away completely 
before the quest of Mara 17 . The Visuddhimsagga tells 
■ us that a wiseman who finds delight in forest hermitage, that is, one who 


1. Dhammapada Commentary, Yol. Ill, pp, 403*404, 

2. Samyntta Nikaya, Vol, IV. p. 91. 

3. Anguttara Nikaya, Vol. II, p. 17. 

4. Samyntta, Nikaya, Vol. Ill, p. 73, 

5. Dhammapada, Yamakavagga. verse 7, P.T.B. Ed, 

6. Ibid, P.T.B. Edition, p. 5. 

7. Ibid, 6. 

8. Ibid. 6, 

9. Ibid. 7. 

10. Ibid . 8. 

11. Ibid . 40. 

12. Ibid . 50. 

13. Nettipakarana, pp. 8, 9. 

14. Ibid . p. 40. 

16. Ibid, p. 85. 

16. Ibid , p. 39. 

17. Samyntta Nikaya, Vol. Ill, p. 124. 
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has freed himself from tbs ties of the world, is fit to overcome Mara with' 
his army 1 . A yogi who remains fixed in his seat - 
i0S by U Miraf nea spending his whole time in meditation, ean subdue 
Mara 2 . The Niddesa relates a conversation fehSts is 
supposed to have taken plaee between a bhikkhunl ^named Vajira and 
Mara and Vajira ^ ara * "Vajira said to Mara thus, “ There is no satta 
(being) here who ean come under your control. This 
is no being but a heap of dirts, (Vol. I, p. 489, cf. Kathavafcthu, Vol. I, 
p, 6 ; Abbidhammavatara, p. 88). There is a reference to the Buddha’s 
subjugation of Mara at the foot of the Bodhitree at 
Buddha * ^ a ^ a * p. 455). The Buddha assured his disciples 

country not * S thus, “ Oh bhikkhus, if you live within the country of 
overcome by Mata, your father (i.e. the Buddha), you will not be overcome 
by Mara. (Niddesa, Vol. I, p. 475). Mara has no 
share in jard (old age), vyadhz (disease), marana (death) and pubbakata > 
pdpakammam , (Kathavafcthu, Vol, II, pp, 457-458). The Ifcivufcfcaka 
tells us that Mara is conquered by a person who is free from attachment 
and who has risen triumphant over all sufferings and will not be born 
again (p, 58). A fool, a person devoid of merit, and one who earns Ms 
livelihood by following low professions are reborn in hell. (Ifcivufcfcaka, 
p. 59). Those who are under the domain of passion, delusion and anger, are 
ignorant of the anyadhammas and subject to Saccdyaditthz (heresy of in- 
dividuality), cannot liberate themselves from the clutches of Mara. (Ibid, 
p. 92). The Ahgufcfcara Nikaya asserts that one who follows the dhamma 
can conquer Mara, f Angufcfcara Nikaya, Vol. I, p. 150). The bhikkhu 
who puts forth the right effort and who has conquered 
^'all exettm 6 ^ by kingdom of M&ra, is not subject to rebirth and 
bhikkhus. death. He can conquer Mara with this army and can 

destroy the power of Namuci and live full of bliss< 
(Angutfcara Nikaya, Vol. II, p, 15). 

An ariyasavaka endowed with the seven kinds of saddhdmma 
V and the four jhanas, is one who has passed beyond 

lubaued^Mara?* the iafluenoe of Mara. (Ibid, Vol. IV, pp. 108-9.) 

In one of the Jatakas, we read that Yudhitthila and 
Yuvanjaya passed beyond the kingdom of Mara, which was made up of 
rdga (passion), do§a (fault), and moha (delusion). (Jafcaka, Fausboll* 
Vol. IV, p. 123.) 

Mara stood up as an antagonist of the Buddha trying to prevent his 
attainment of Nirvana. Mara in his great and 
^oMh^uddha ! 1186 ineffectual struggle to bring down the Buddha, used 
all sorts of arms, both physical and spiritual. The 
Nefctipakarapa tells us that Mara hurled a huge stone at the Buddha 


1, Vol. I, p, 78. 


2, Visuadhimagga, -V ol. % t p, 79, 
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tmm the flop of *the Gijjfeakuta mountain, (Nettipakarapa, p. M), 
When Siddharbha was going out of the city of Kapilavasfcu for 
the great renunciation, be was met by Mara at the gate. He 
urged Prince Siddhartha not to leave the city as be (Buddha) would 
become an universal monarch on the seventh day if he stayed in- 
it, but all Mara’s ‘‘efforts were In vain. Mara asked him why ha 
was renouncing the world. The Buddha replied that the was doing 30 
in order to obtain the supreme knowledge. Mara then tried the effect of 
threats on him and pointed out that he would bring him to grief if the 
least thought of lust disturbed his mind. Injvain did he seek for seven 
long years to detect any defect in the conduct' of the Buddha. After the 
lapse of five years, the Buddha acquired omniscience. When the Buddha 
was sitting at the foot of the Ajapaianigro&ha tree, in the fifth 
week of his attainment of bodfai, Mara came and told she Buddha 
that he was now beyond his power. The three daughters of Mara 
named tanka , arati and raga tried to tempt the Buddha in various 
ways but all were in vain. (Dhammapada Commentary, Vol. Ill, pp. 19-5 
196). Again we are told that when the Buddha was going for alms 
to a Brahmin village, named Pancasala, Mara resolved that he should not 
get any alms there. Mara entered the bodies of the villagers and inclined 
their minds not to offer any alms to the Buddha who came back to the 
viliagQ'gata with his empty howl. Mara taunted him by putting the 
question whether he had received any alms. The Buddha replied that he 
was fully aware of his mischievous intention. Thereupon Mara urged 
him again to go and seek for alms with the sinister object that the Buddha 
might be insulted all the more. The Buddha retorted that he would live 
on piti (joy) like the abhassaradevas if he received no alms. {Ibid. VoL 
III, pp. 257*258). The same commentary also records another passage 
at arms between the Buddha and Mara ; we are told that a god belonging 
to the Mara world entered into the bodies of five hundred young women 
of whom the great and wealthy lady of Savatthi, Visakha, Migaramata, 
was in charge. As Mara got possession of them, they began to laugh, 
dance and clap their hands in the presence of the Buddha, who, however, 
became aware of the fact that all this was the act of Mara. By his- 
supernatural powers the Buddha created darkness and the women ware 
entirely nonplussed and were overtaken by fear. A short while afterwards 
they came to their senses. Then the Buddha removed the darkness and 
brought in light and the ladies became ashamed of their light conduct- 
(Dhammapada Commentary, Yol. Ill, pp. 101-102). 

The Dhammapada tthak§tbha narrates another story recounting how 
Mara tried to catch the Buddha in* his toils, The Buddha said on on© 
occasion that the kings were in the habit of oppressing their subjects, 
thus causing untold misery to them. He further said that bad he been 
the ruler, he would have ruler his kingdom without any such oppression* 
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Mara offered him the sovereignty of a kingdom with ar view to pub hi&i 
to trouble. The Buddha, however, saw through his evil motive and gave 
out his intention to him and said, “ the four means of obtaining 
supernatural power have been well meditated on. If necessary, I 
can even change the Himalaya mountains into gold. Therefore I can 
rule the subjects well without exacting any tar from them.’* He 
further said that Mara need not tempt him (Dhammapada Commentary. 
Yol. IY, pp. 31, 32), as all such attempts were bound to be fruitless. 
Once Mara in fihe shape of an elephant attacked Kabulakumdara 
while he was lying down in^ the latrine of the Buddha, being driven out 
by the bhikkus in the Jetafana vih&ra. Mara’s intention was ho terrify 
Rahula and thereby to cause pain to the mind of the Buddha. The 
Exalted One, however, recognised M&ra and told him that he and his son 
could never be hurt by M&ra. (Ibid, Yol. IV. pp. 69 — 70). On another 
occasion Mara in disguise met the Buddha and asked him about the 
sifinifieance of para. The Buddha recognised him at once and retorted, 
“ para is obtained by sinless arabats. " You are Mara and you have 
^nothing to do with para.” ( Ibid , Yol. IY, pp. 140 — 141). 

The Majjhima Nikaya records that Mara entered into the bowels of 
Mahomaggallana who felt his stomach to ba heavy. Trying to find out 
the cause, he sat down to mediate and came to know that Mara had 
entered into his body. He asked Mara to leave him and not to disturb 
Tathagata and his disciples. Mara came out of his mouth and stood on 
the bar of the door. Mahamoggallana related to him (Mara) his deeds in 
the time of the Buddha Kakusandha, the trouble he gave to Yidura, which 
ultimately led him to hell where he suffered for many years. (Yol. I, 
.pp, 332, foil). 

The Anguttara Nikaya records a conversation which the Buddha is 
supposed to have held with Mara three months before his parinibbdna. 
Mara said, 41 Let the Blessed One now pass away, this is the time for 
him to pass away, You said that you would not pass away until your 
disciples were trained properly, until they had grown restrained, fearless, 
learned, beholders of dhamma, followers of .the dhamma and the right 
path, till they were able to teach and preach and also to refute the teach- 
ings of others. Your disciples are now competent to do all this work and 
it is time for you to pass away.” Mara also said the same thing regard- 
ing the bhikkhunls. The Blessed One replied, 11 Don’t be anxious. The 
Tathagata will pass away after the lapse of three months” 
(Anguttara Nikaya, Yol. IV., pp. 310*311). The Samyutta Nikaya 
informs us that Mara in the guise of a* devata named Yetamvari came to 
the Buddha and told him thus, 11 He who hates tapa (austerity) and doea 
not like to stay alone, who is addicted to rupas or beautiful forms and 
wishes to go to the regions of the blessed (devaloka), is competent to give 
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actedee regarding t^e attainment o! the nest world.” The Buddha recog- 
nised Mara in the guise of a god and explained to him, “ rupa (form) in 
this world, in the nest and in the sky, is praised by Namuei. It is nothing 
but ajbait.” (VoL I, p. 67). One night while the Buddha was at Veluvana s 
Mara in the guise of a big snake, went to terrify the Esaltad One who, 
however, recognised^him at onee and said, “ He who lives in a solitary 
place and has self-restraint, has no reason to be afraid of any terrible 
sight and can bear the bite of snakes, etc.” (Samyutta Nikaya, VoL I, 
pp. 106-107). On another occasion, Mara said to the Buddha, " the term 
of life of a human being is long. It should be enjoyed to the full extent.” 

' The Buddha retorted that the contrary was the~-truth. (Samyutta Nikaya 
VoL I, p. 108.) Mara disturbed the Buddha while be was delivering a 
discourse on dhamma to a large assembly at Jetavana by saying, 11 You 
have your opponent, why are you roaring like a lion here ? You have 
not yet conquered your opponent, why should you call yourself a con- 
queror ?” The Buddha replied, “ He who has become fearless, does roar in 
this way. The Tathagatas who are endowed with ten powers, are verita- 
ble conquerors of the world.” (Samyutta Nikaya, Yol. I, p. 110). Mara 
came to the Buddha while he was lying at ease after having received 
Injury to the finger of his leg due to the stone thrown at him by 
Devadatta, and said, M You have no wealth, how is it that you 
are lying at ease. Are you absorbed in poetry or in indolence ?” The 
Buddha replied, “ I have enough wealth, I am lying at ease with compas- 
sion for all beings. Those who are pierced with arrows, etc., are 
lying at ease, why should I not lie at ease being free from all 
spears ?” (Samyutta Nikaya, VoL I, pp. 110-111). Again Mara In the 
guise of a fiery bull wanted to break the bowls of the bhikkhus, placed 
outside in the sun while the bhikkhus were attentively listening to the 
religious instruction given by the Buddha on upadcinaJckhandha at Savat- 
thi. A bhikkhu shouted that a bull had come and it might break the 
bowls. The Buddha said that it was Mara that had come in that guise 
and not a real bull (Samyutta Nikaya, Yol. I, p. 112). While the 
Buddha was delivering a discourse on Nirvana at Savatthi Mara in the 
-guise of a ploughman came and told him, “ Have you seen my bulls ?** 
By this query Mara disturbed the Buddha and the bhikkhus and their 
attention was distracted. (Samyutta Nikaya, Yol. I, p. 115). Mara told 
his daughters to overpower and defeat the Buddha. They made every 
attempt to do so but in vain. (Samyutta Nikaya, VoL I, p. 127). 

Mara tried to lead a&tray the theris by painting the picture of the 
wordly enjoyments in brilliant colours, but here also all 
^ead *a kis attempts proyed unsuccessful. Mara urged Alavika, 

theris-boffled? a bhikkhun! thus, “Enjoy sensual pleasures ; otherwise 
you will repent.” Alavika replied, Kama is like a 
sspear, I do not find any pleasure in it. (Samyutta Nikaya, Yol. I* 
6i „ 
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p. 128). Mara went to Kisagotami, the great: theri, and told her, 11 Why 
are you crying for a dead son ? Go to the forest and select a suitable 
husband for yourself.’ * She recognised Mara and told him, “I am 
sorrowful, I have no fear. I do not like to go after a man. I have des- 
troyed all my attachments, the darkness of ignorance has been dispelled, 
I am now free from sins having conquered you and^rour army.” Sam* 
yutta Nikaya, Vol. I, p. 130). On another occasion, Mara went to Vi jay a 
Hhikkhunl and told her, “ You are young, I am also young, let us enjoy 
ourselves.” Vijaya replied, “ I do not find any delight in sensual 
pleasures.” (Samyutta Nikaya, Vol. I, p. 131). Mara went to a theri 
named Gala and told her, * What is it that you don’t want?” She replied, 
“ I do not want birth.” He rejoined, “ If you be born, you can enjoy the 
pleasures of the senses.” She replied, “ If one is born, he is subject to 
death, he will have to suffer much. I wish to have the dhamma 
preached by tha Buddha for overcoming birth.” (Samyutta Nikaya, 
Vol. I, p, 132). Mara went to another theri named Sela and 
addressed her thus, “By whom has r this body been made ? Who is 
the maker of it? What is it and how will it cease to exist?” Sela 
recognised Mara and replied, “ I am not the maker of this body which 
has come into existence owing to some cause and it will pass away 
after the cause is destroyed.” (Samyutta Nikaya, Vol. I, p, 134). 
Similar stories of temptations held out by Mara to many of the therls 
are recorded in the Therlgatba. Sukka theri after having attained 
arahatship said thus, “ Hold the antimadeha after defeating Mara and his 
army,” (Therlgatba, p. 61). Sela theri after having obtained arahat- 
ship went to Andhavana for spending the day. Mara in order to prevent 
her from meditating, said to her, “There is no salvation in this world. 
What good will you derive by meditation ? Enjoy Kama.” The theri in 
reply told Mara that he was but a fool and that he was not aware that she 
had acquired arahatship. The theri further said, 11 Kama is like a spear, 
why do you speak of sensual pleasure ?” I do not find any delight in it 
I am free from attachment. You have been killed.” {Ibid, pp. 64 — 65) 
Soma theri attained arahatship and Mara tried to disturb her at: And- 
havana. Mara said to her, “ What is difficult for a r§i to get, how will 
you get being a little woman ? ” She replied, “ Although I am a woman, 
if my mind is steadfast, if I have wisdom, I shall see the dhamma per- 
fectly, The state of a woman is no hindrance to my attainment of arahat- 
ship. My attachment is destroyed, ignorance is dispelled and you have 
been defeated.” {Ibid, pp. 66-67). * 

Once Khema then sat under a tree to spend the day. Mara in the 
guise of a youngman tried to induce her to enjoy the pleasures of the 
world and said, *' you" are young and beautiful, let us enjoy ourselves.” 
The theri became aware that it was Mara who was trying to tempt her 
in that way and replied him thus, “ This rotten body is much hated by 
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me, I have destroyed Kamafcanha. I do not; find delight in Kama , lam 
free from all sins. Yon have been destroyed.” (Tharigatha, p. 137-1385. 
Mara attempted to prevent Gala then from leading a holy life. Gala told 
Mara'thus, 11 1 have received ordination after listening to the Buddha 
v?ho has preached the four noble truths to me, I have received three 
vijjas. I am now beyond your dominion.” (Therigatha Commentary, 
pp. 163-164), 

Uppalavanpai theri went to the sala forest to spend the day. Mara 
.addressed her thus, “ If you, being alone, are oppressed by the wicked 
people, what will you do ? ” She replied, “If many wicked people come 
and oppress me, I am not afraid, what will you do being alone ? You 
will not be able to recognise me if I disappear from your presence and 
-enter into your stomach or stand on your eye-brow. My mind is stead- 
fast. I have acquired six abhinhds, I have mastered the Buddhasasana. 
Thereupon you cannot overcome me. ” {Ibid, pp. 198-199). 

In the Sutta Nipata Commentary we read that Mara tried to prevent 
Dhaniya and his wife from taking ordination from 
Mara's campaign the Buddha by saying, “One having sons finds delight 
ag uBi,sakas U an^ 84 * n as cowherds find delight in cows. Attach- 

bhikkhus, ment is the root of happiness”. The Buddha refuted 

it. (Vol. I, p, 44), From the Jatakas we learn that 
Mara cannot overcome the bhikkhus if they follow the sublime eightfold 
path. (Jataka, Vol. Ill, p. 532) Mara asked a householder not to offer 
charity. He also told him that if he did so he would suffer in a hell 
which he pointed out to him and which was full of burning charcoal and 
he acted according to his advice. (Jataka, Vol. I, p. 231). Mara also 
tried to dissuade a banker of Benares from making any gift to a 
paccekabuddha who came to him for charity. With this end in 
view Mara caused a shower of burning charcoal to fall in front 
of the gate of the banker's house and there was such a heap of burning 
charcoal that it looked like the Avici Hell thereby trying to prevent the 
paccekabuddha from having access to the house and the benefit of the 
charity but at the intervention of the Bodhisatta, Mara's attempt was 
baffled. Jataka, Vol. I, p. 232 foil). Buddha in course of his religious 
„ instruction to the bhikkhus told them thus, “ Don't walk in an improper 
place which is not the Buddha's property because Mara would find an 
opportunity of finding fault with you ” (Jataka, Vol. II, p. 60). A thera 
named Nandiya after obtaining saintship was once dwelling in a Deer- 
Park Pacinavamsa. In order to terrify him Mara went to him after 
having assumed a horrible appearance. Nandiya having recognised Mara 
told him, “ You can’t do any harm to a person who has gone beyond your 
kingdom. (Therigatha Commentary, Sinhalese Ed;, p. 82). 
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The Mahayana Buddhist tests contain some references to Mara a$d r 
his activities. Mara tried to prevent a Bodhisatte 

Mara’s aotmties named Sadaprarudita from acquiring merit. The 

as described in i?h8 _ . 

Mahayana texts. Bodhisatta when he heard a divine voice , fchafc 
Dharmodgata would arise and take his seat in the 
midst of the town to preach the Law, he was ela&ed with joy. The 
Bodhisattva then went to cleanse the spot and appointed a pulpit 
adorned with many gems. Then he desired to sprinkle the ground but he 
did not get water because all water had been hidden by Mara, the Evil 
One, with the object of causing him to change his purpose and thus his 
roots of merit might disappear. But the object of Mara was baffiled 
because the Bodhisattva not finding any water drew out blood from his 
body for the purpose of cleaning the spot. (Sik^asamuccaya, translated 
by Bendall & Rouse, pp. 42 foil). The Buddhaoarita Kavya informs us 
that when Slddhartha was sitting at the foot of the Bo-tree to obtain 
omniscience, Mara with his three sons, Vibhrama, Harsa and Darpa and 
with his three daughters, Rati, Priti and JTrsna, and himself armed with 
the flowery arrow, came to the Asvatfcha tree to disturb him Mara tried 
various ways to tempt the Buddha but in vain. Mara with his army 
tried to make him impatient but in vain. He then left the Buddha in 
despair. (Buddhaoarita, Oh. 13. of. Soundarananda Kavya Canto III, 
Slokas 7-8.) After the Buddha had received Sambodhi, Mara came to him 
and told him, 11 Your object has been fulfilled. You obtain nirvana” 
The Buddha replied thus, '* After having placed all people in Dharma , I 
shall obtain nirvana” At this Mara grew furious and returned home* 
The daughters of Mara made many fruitless attempts to tempt the 
Buddha, (Buddhacaritakavya, pp, 11-36). Mara in the guise of Kaules- 
vara of the Sakya family, came to the Buddha and requested him to 
return to Kapilavasfeu but the Buddha recognised him and asked him to 
return home. ( Ibid , pp. 37*45). In the Mahavastu Ayadana we read 
that when the Bodhisatta came to the foot of the Bodbi tree, Mara came 
terrified and began to praise him saying, “ You are unpar ailed in beauty. 
You are possessed of seven gems. You are endowed with the thirty- 
two signs of a great man. You enjoy women. The daughters of Mara are 
singing songs and throwing scented powder to cheer you up. Oh Prince, 
stay at home and enjoy yourself.” The Bodhisatta replied, “ I have no 
desire for kama. I am after salvation. Kama is to be given up. Women 
are the cause of harm. The Bodhisatta is not attached to women. You 
don’t speak of kama.” Mara’s son, Sarthavaha, said to his father thus 
** Please listen to me. The Bodhisatta will remove the darkness of 
ignorance. He will be our saviour. He will do good to the world. He 
will defeat all the army of Mara. You will not be able to move him by 
any means.” At this* Mara grew angry with his son. The army of 
Mara attacked the Bodhisatta but he was not afraid. Mara and his army 
were thus defeated (p. 357). 
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The most detailed and elaborate account of the great struggle between 
Buddha and Mara is narrated in the Lalibavistara. When the Prince Sidd- 
hartha was about to reach Sambodhi, Mara dreamt many inauspicious 
dreams, and came to know of the great effort that the Sakya prince was 
making for final emancipation. He at once roused his sons and assistants, 
his generalissimo, Simhahanu by name and all his friends and relatives, 
informed them of the activities of Siddhartha and prepared a mighty host 
of ail arms ; his soldiers were fearful and terrible, of all queer and uncouih 
forms that the imagination of man can conceive of. His thousand sons 
were ranged in two battalions to his right and left. Those ranged on the 
right led by Sarfihavaha, urged him to submit to the Bodhisatta while 
those on the left argued to the contrary, and were determined to fight to 
a finish. Then commenced the onset of Mara whose army began to strike 
at him with all sorts of weapons. Huge heaps of flowers, dreadful fires 
hurled at him, formed an aureole round his body ; dreadful death- dealing 
weapon formed beds of sweet smelling flowers round about the Bcdhi tree 
and many of them hanging from it in garlands added to its beauty. Then 
Mara appeared before him and urged him to rule over the earth but * 
failing to tempt the Bodhisattva, be fled with his army. Then Mara 
urged bis fascinating daughters to try all their arts and skill on 
the Bodhisattva. They tried the effect at first of the thirty-two 
womanly arts upon him but could not produce the least impression 
on him. Then they tried to tempt him with sweet gathds to enjoy 
the pleasures of the senses in their company but the Bodhisattva 
discoursed to them on the futility of all desires. Then the 

daughters of Mara, trained and accomplished as they were in all the 
female arts and guiles, began to exercise on him the full strength 
of their powers but the Bodhisattva restrained them with soft and sweet 
words, unmoved alike by all that they said or did. Then they desisted 
and reported to their father of the futiiiby of female charms against 
Bodhisattva but Mara would not yet turn back. He now tried threats to 
frighten away the Bodhisattva but he was no more successful 
than, before. At last he made a final onset with all sorts of offensive 
weapons and the whole of his army, but he was defeated. At last he 
had to retreat, unable to turn away the Sakya prince from the great 
object he had placed before himself. 

The Divyavadana describes a fight between Mara and the sage 
Upagupta who succeeded in binding the Satanic^ enemy and inflicted 
an insulting defeat on him. (Divyavadana, p. 357ff.) 

In order to defeat Mara, Lord of the World of desire, one should* 
accept the Law oflthe Buddha, which causes pain, sorrow and lamenta- 
tion to Mara, the Evil One. (Sik§asamuccaya, Tr. by Bendall and 
Bouse, p. 44.) , 




. 1 AN OUTLINE OF THE HISTORY AND TEACHING OF 
THE NlTHPANTHIYA SIDDHAS ” 

* BY 

(PANDIT PANDUEANG SABMA, POONA) 

I. The Siddbas of Nafeha Sampradaya (line) weirs the religious 
reformers of the middle ages. They were, unlike the Bauddhas and others 
of the type, pure Vedikas. Their activities h^e greatly helped in building 
the present religion of Maharasfera= There were philosophers, poets, 
scientists, politicians and rulers among the Siddbas of this Hath 
sect, Gorak^a, Gahini and others are, up till now, well-known for their 
sublime teachings and proficiency in Yoga-practice, while Bhartrhari, 
Gopieandra and others have made their names by their own meritorious 
deads of public utility and self .improvement, on the line of the Siddbas. 
If we leave out of consideration some Sanskrit and Hindi treatises, such, 
as Hatha yoga-pradipika, Gorakf?a-kimayagara and Amaranafeba-samvada 
etc., published under the names of these worthies, but which seem to be 
evidently the productions of a more modern age, there is not a single 
treatise of reputation to give any definite idea of the teachings of these 
illuminarxes.. A few works In Marathi are the only exceptions to this. 
Maharagtra is particularly fortunate for having the good fortune to possess 
this precious treasure. It has preserved up till now some genuine works 
of extraordinary merit direct from the pen of prominent Siddbas of the 
Natha line. 

II. First in rank and merit, among them, comes the well-known 
saint Jnandao or Jnananatha, (1275-1296 A.D.) a great Yogi and a scholar 
of high literary repute. Jnananatha, last of the Siddha line, has left 
behind him three poetical works of philosophy, viz., SIddharmvada, 
Paaasti and Dipika. Two of them are purely devoted to the 
teachings of the Siddhas of the Natha line and the remaining one is a 
commentary on Bhagvad*glsa written to simplify the sublime teachings of 
the Lord Sri Krgpa . In the final section of the last named work mention 
is made of the author’s spiritual pedigree (Dipika* XVIII- 1752 to 1764) 
in the Naoha order, which is as follows : — Adinafcha, Matsyendranatha, 
Gorakganafcba, Gahininafcha, Nivrttinatha, and Jnananatha. The nature 
of the mission, with which he was entrusted by the line, is also made 
clear in the name place. From the tone of these statements it can be 
safely gathered that the Siddhas of the Natha lino had originally some 
special teachings to give to the public. 

III. The rough idea of their teachings can be safely outlined from 
the views expressed in the works of this last descendant of the Natha 

* 62 — a 
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line, He was specially advised by his preceptor fro popularize fcn© 
teachings of the Nathas. Nearly seven (Dipika- XVIXX *1510) centuries 
have elapsed since the publication of the said works. Therein sacred 
secrets of the sect are preached in fefae language of the people 
(Dipika-XVIXI-1805 1780 , 1736). By the past generations they were 
very roughly handled (Dipika-XVIII-1812). Besides this, a marked 
change in the form of the language took place. Hence great caution is 
required to be exercised in drawing conclusions from a study of the 
works. In the first place, to grasp the spirit of the writer, it is necessary 
to enter the heart of the author. Tiae study of the surroundings 
and the social state of the time are essential in order to became 
conversant with the facts. Let us proceed with our enquiry along 
these lines. 

IV. Ghee there was a time when a monopoly of the Vedlc education 
and of the means of obtaining final beatitude had bean completely usurped 
by the so called twice- bom castes (DIpika -XVIII- 1457 to 1458) and a great 
-many privileges were also enjoyed by them in social life (Dlpika-IX- 
457 to 483). In the long run this arbitrariness became unbearable to men 
of honour and msfcice (Dipika-XVIII-l459j. The down-trodden classes 
joined with them to face the opposition (Dlpika-XVI-52 ; 58)« Some joint 
efforts were necessary in order to change the outlook of the time. These 
men wanted to have some scope for their activities. The party in power was 
mostly of an uncompromising nature. It was firm with its bigoted ideas 
(Dlpika-1478 Br. Su. S.B. I-iii-34). The true spirit of the sons of Bh&rata 
was dormant and sama, dama , and day a, these elements had become foreign 
to them (Dipika-X VI-316). Neglecting real measures for their own wel- 
fare they occupied themselves in the bad business of pulling down others 
whether by fair means or foul (Dlpika-XHI-18). The energy of the 
learned was wasted in shallow literary combats which were the mano- 
mania of the day (Dipika-XIV-152 ; 153). This was the case not only 
with the Vediks but with their opponents as well, who ware committing 
the same mistake (Dipika XIII-21). Harmony between the branches 
of both the Vedikas and Avedikas sssmed impossible of attainment 
(Dipika XIII-15). This had created an atmosphere of strife in the society 
and had caused the revolutionary reaction everywhere. There seemed 
bo be no hope, for the light of true knowledge (Dipika-XVII-93 to 95). 
Though is was badly wanted by every -body, it had become very dim. 
In addition to this in such a chaotic condition of the country 
imposters were obtaining great success and thus contributing to the 
completion of the disorder (Dipika XIII-808 ; 720 to 722; 813; 661). 
The whole country was groaning under the burden of these sinful 
wrongs (Dipika XVI-451 to 453). The leaders of the day were groping 
in the dark (Dipika- IX 176 ; 177). The society had to experience the 
pinching pains and torments of the mind (Dipika* X VI-421 YI443).' 
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V. In this state of things need of a guiding hand waa most urgently 
felf; some help fcfr the unhappy victims was necessary. Then the 
Sid d has of Natha line came forward with their loins girded (Dipika-XVIII- 
1760). They were the pioneers who took into their hands the work of 
reformation at the opportune moment. They caused the revival of the 
true spirit of the religion (Dlpika-XVIII-1765). What they first did 
was to cut asunder the artificial bonds which ware causing religious 
stagnation in the people. Slavery was rooted out from the province of 
religion (Dipika-XVIII-1714 ; 1462). The right of all classes, alike of men 
and women to stand on a common platform was re* established (Dipika- 
XVIII-1464; 1448; Siddhanuvada, 11*5). The teachings of the Yedic seers 
were unfettered for the first time. They came forth from the obscurity of 
Sanskrit and saw the light of day. The chains of various restrictions were 
broken and spiritual truth was made free. Then and there it became avail- 
able to one and all. By these generous rQen { the Vedic religion of the Rsis 
of Rgveda with some suitable improvements was given to them in their own 
tongue (Dipika-VIII-1736). Thus they were made capable to attain 
their perfection independently (B*ipika-XI*10). It was left in the hands of 
every one to secure the place aspired. Thus the Siddhas of Nat ha line 
worked strenuously to build up the religious side of the nation in Maha- 
rastra. They kept nothing secret from the public as Manabhavas did 
and taught frankly whatever they knew to the person who went to 
them with that intention (Dipika-XVIII-1508 ; 1509). The right of 
enjoying the spiritual domain was granted to every body. (Siddhanu-X- 
25-28). They worked out a radical change in the social position of woman 
by their foresight (Dipika- XVIII* 1751 ; IX-474). Minor differences of the 
devotees about the adoration of the deities were skilfully reconciled. 
(Dipika-IX-353). In their moral teaching all were condemned (Dipika- 
XVII-104 to 108) and virtues encouraged (Dipika-XVI-199-3 ; 2095). 
A way was opened to sinners for the expiation of their wrong doings, 
(Dipika* IX-419) and the hope of reward for the righteous for their 
meritorious works was kept constantly alive (Dipika- VXII- 131). This 
liberal policy on the part of the Siddhas made their teaching popular 
among the people of every class. The proverb " example is better than 
precept ’* was brought into action by them. This produced a good 
impression on the people and they once again assembled under the 
bannner unfurled by the Siddhas, With this material at hand they 
have made enormous efforts in the field of philosophy. Everything 
» sublime and admirable was made use of to rouse the dormant spirit of 
Mahar&§tra. Just as they* have their own philosophy, so they have their 
own songs sung in honour of their God Vithoba. They sought by moral 
instruction to guide the life of people, and set them to do works of 
piety (Dipika-XII-38 ; 111*91 ; 107.) Now Iet«us see what it was that 
they actually said and . did for our dear Maharashtra which led to this 
revolution in the spiritual world of thought and in the society itself. 

63 
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“VI. At this stage some words about Jnandeo, the last of the Siddbas 
of the Natha line, will not be out of place. They are intended to give some 
clear idea of the value of the opinions he held in his work Siddhanuvada, 
the first and last work of its kind. He is to the Natha teachings,, what 
Sankara is to Mayavada. The doctrine of devotion was made perfect by 
him { XYIII-1133 ; Siddhanu-X-60). The philosophy propounded bv 
Jnandeo is based on a different ground from the philosophies of other 
thinkers. His uncommon reason in interpreting the difficult Mantras 
such as viivatas caksuh 9 (Dipika-XIII-874 to 891), etc., has proved his 
originality of thought. In ascertaining the divisions of the Bhagvad-gifca 
on the basis of the divisions of the subject made by the author of 
the work, Jnandeo has opened a new line in the matter (Dipika- 
XVIII* 1433 to 1450). He has made it quite evident that he has justly 
weighed the past writers on philosophy (Dipika- XVIII- 1722 ; 1723), 
He appreciated the truths ascertained by the Vedas and the other works 
of the kind (Dipika-XIII-1078) but he kept bis vision so that he is 
not clear dazzled by anything else whatever its name or authority 
may be. The Nafebas have got their independent ideas of God, Soul, 
World and the final goal. In his Bba§va Sankara rightly says ” Tena 
tvamsena na viruddhyete tenestameva sdmkhya yogasnirtyos savakaiatvam 99 
{S.B. II-i-3.) On this principle the whole structure of their philosophy 
was built up. At the beginning it is taken by him that there is only ona 
element which becomes everything and does everything, just like 1 Light 9 
that takes the various shapes of all flames of the lamps (Siddhanu- 
1-18; Dlpika-XIII-1077). The ideas of qualified God of Vi$nusvami, and 
of non-qualified Bramhan of Sankara are most skilfully harmonised by 
him in his idea of the soul (Dlpika-XII-25) Bamanuja’s idea of “ Pra- 
patti 99 was accepted with some change in it. The Natha doctrine of 
* Premabhakti 5 is a development of Bamanuja’s prapaiti combined with 
the idea of the nature of the soul of Sankara. The Gita and the Tamil 
Alvars had already cleared the way by which the Nathas took women 
and others direct to final beatitude which was prohibited to them long 
ago (Dipika-IX-456). The holy teachings of ‘ Pancaratras 9 were noli 
left untouched. The ideas of Vasudeo’s Abhigaman, and Aradhan, it 
seems, are evidently taken from them (DipikarXVII-202, 210). Some 
of the principles of Ka^mlrian Saivism of Vasuguptacarya’ such as 
‘ Samvida 9 etc., are also seen in this work of the l^atha line (Siddhanu- 
X-ll). The doctrine of 1 Avidya’ is examined in many ways (Siddhanu- 
VII- 11 to 278). The idea of ‘Avidya,’ is condemned (Siddhanu- VII*277). 
The world as the production of Avidya is proved to be an impossibility 
(Siddhanu-VII-269). The ‘ Avidya 9 of Sankara beir^g beyond the pro- 
vince of pramands 9 is proved unfit for consideration ( Siddhanu- VII-55)» 
Ha was willing to receive with any source (Dipik&-XIII-359). If one© 
bis reason is satisfied he is sure to accept it. • Words even from God 
Bahkaraand Vi§pu had themselves no value unless theycWere supported 
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by Jogical reasonings (Siddhanu-III-17-18). He had become confident 
that even the decisions of the Y adas on the points taken by him for 
consideration do not traverse the conclusions which he arrived at 
independently (Siddhami-X-18). With this right confidence in himself, 
ha started to write his works on philosophy. His extraordinary skill In 
m’aking his subject •easy, and charming ani his power of producing a 
good impression on his readers are well known to the scholars of Marathi 
language (Dipik&-VI-131 to 135). With all this material at hand tbe 
works like * Siddhdnuvdda ! etc., are written by this leading philosopher 
of the Natha line, on them we make the following comments ; — 

VII. He says: — It is a fundamental c £ruth that the * Up ad an a 
material- cause remains materially unchanged when it assumes the form 
of a certain thing effected from it (Pasasti-14, Saddhanu-YIX-lAAh 
The law of the indestructibility of the matter does not allow a single 
moment to pass without the world consisting of so many concrete things 
of undeniable existence (Siddhanu-VII-157-159-160). Naturally the 
world with he causes proves, to be permanent and true (Pa.sasti-12, 
SIddhanu-VXX-272) . This is possible only when there is total non- exist- • 
enceofa foreign matter. * Gaiianya 5 is admitted to be of this nature. 
(Siddbanu-Y*34, Dipika-V-137 ; 180). This, * Gaiianya * is itself a world 
(Dxpika-XIY-127 and Siddhanu-VII-289). It being all powerful requires 
no assistance from without (Siddhanu-VII-134) much less from non-entity 
like * Avidyd’. (Siddhanu- VII- 292) . This world is the obverse of the 
coin * Gaiianya ‘ and with that view it is called qualified (Siddhanu- 
XX-11). This world of objects and subjects is just like the rays of the Sun, 

* Gaiianya 3 (Dxpika-IX-251) and this sun ‘ Gaiianya * cannot be obscured 
by its rays. (Siddhanu- VII-1 37* 166.). On the contrary they add to 
the lustre something charming (Dipika-XIV-126). The relation 
between 1 Gaiianya 3 and the world Is declared to be similar to that of a 
diamond and its lustre (Dipika-XIY-373-377.). 

Vivaria and Parindma in this connexion are considered quite unfit to 
give the correct idea of the nature of the things in question (Siddhanu- 
VII- 19, Dipika- IX-64-to*66). This true is also of the soul (Dipika- 
XIII-1063). It is counted as one as well as many from different points 
of view. It is true that these two contrary qualities cannot exist in one 
and the same thing at the same time. The riddle has been already 
solved by Sankara by^giving the instance of 1 Sankooita prasdrita hasta - 
• pdda Devdattah’ S. B. II-i-18. To make this point clear, Pasasti states 
that just as the whole tablet of camphor is regarded as a camphor in 
whole. But when a particle of it is separated from the tablet it remains 
camphor as before (Pasasti- 8, 37 ; Dlpika-XX-256-257). Thus the souls 
are proved to be one element that plays many parts. 

VIII. So also with 1 Gaiianya 3 and the individual soul. This is 
what this school calls their Almighty God (Dipika-XV-579 ; XV III -1, 
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XVI -17). Without any change {Vikrii) in its nature * Gaitanyc,* 
plays the part of world as well as of God (Siddbanu-VII-149). The power 
of the absolute of becoming all is explained with the apt instance of a 
rain* bow, Thera seven colours are displayed by the light of the Sunr God 
does the same thing (Siddhanu-VII-131). In the play of s Bahubhavan ’ 
Absolute and Qualified are the two aspects of all* perVading fi Ca%tanya\ 
A turban is nothing more than the arranged threads twisted in a parti- 
cular way. Similarly the world* the soul, and God are nothing else than 
a concrete s Caitanya 9 (Pasasti-19-Siddbanu-VIX-141-147 ; DIpika-XIV“ 
120). In the same manner, just like a soul God is considered both to be 
absolute and qualified (Pa^sti-15). Now let us see the way of attain- 
ing the goal. 

IX, It is a general rule established by the ‘ Upani^ads that the 
things thought to be dear are proved to be really so, only when they 
are able to* give something in return. People do not love a single 
thing for the thing itself. The love for the self is totally disinterested. 
It is for the self that all else is loved (BrhadaranyakaII-iv-5 ; Dlpika- 

•XVIII- 1346). This unique love of the individual self when properly 
transmitted to the all pervading soul, i.e . 1 Caitanya * Is called true 
love for God (Dxpika-XIV-388) ; This pure devotion leads the 
thinker to final beatitude fDipika*IX-430-Siddhanu-IX*64). This is 
called * PremabhaJcti When the individual soul arrives at this 
stage of cultivated thought, it actually melts in God and at that stage 
the God becomes the devotee’s own- self in thoughts and deeds (Sid- 
dhanu-IX-35-62), In the experience of this state God becomes dearer to 
him even than his own life iteslf (Dipika-XVIXI-1421-23), In this 
state this * PremabhaJcti 9 goes on without any physical or mental efforts 
(Dxpika-XVIII-1153 ; Siddhanu-IX-58). Hera the object of love being 
pure bliss of an indestructible nature, by the intensity of his thoughts* 
the lover becomes one with the loved (Siddhanu, IX-6, 35). Then 
he tastes the unlimited bliss unmixed with any foreign element. For 
the continuous enjoyment of this, there is the necessity of cultivated 
mind and thought on a proper line (Dipika-I-56 to 62, Siddhanu-IX-60). 
Singing the praise of God (Dipika-IX-200), practice of Yoga (Dfpika- VI- 
291) and the study of the scriptures (Dipika-XVI-459) are the means 
prescribed for the preparation of ths required powers. These measures 
of * PremabhaJcti 1 are also termed as s BhaJcti 1 by many writers on the 
subject. The final state is realised in this life itself CDipika-IX-365). 

X. The future progress of the devotees depends on his constant 
study of the said measures in truth. In order that higher devotion may 
be excited. It is necessary that there be no duality. It is only possible 
in oneness (Dipika,* VIII- 126). He illustrates this by the example of a 
carved stone. The stone is one, while the figures' carved are different. 
Biddhas who had already reached the goal observe * the rule of 
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* Qadhanabhakti ’ In their greatfulnsss (Dipika-III-159 ; Siddhanu-X-6) 
and for 1 Lokasangraha * also (Bipika-III-178). They have something 
of their own to say on the law of Karma (Dipika-III«45 to 83) and 
practice (Dipika-III-130). There are many remarkable principles of 
ethics {Dipika-III-81 to 145) in the said work the description of which 
is out of our province. 

XI, This is the broad out-line of the teaching and the history of 
philosophy of Jnanadeo a siddha-leader of the Nafcbapantha. This 
philosophy with the accompaniment of * Premabhaktz, 3 has opened the 
royal (Dlpika*XII*39 to 93 : 219) road of bliss to the disappointed 

millions. So that innumerable innocent persons are relieved from the 
heavy pains of life of pessimism (Dipika-XVI- 34 ; 50). The whole 
Mahara§tra is singing the praises of this last N abha who has made 
human life a joy. This world which was thought to be a hell Is turned 
Into heaven (Dipika- XVI-37) by the Siddha Jnandeo with the force of 
his * Prenzabhakti * (Dlpika-XY- 570) : and has safe up good example of 
other benevolent religious reformers to follow, for the good of the 
country (Dipika-XVIII-1795). 




PURYA-MIMAMSA IN THE LIGHT OP UTTARA-MIMAMSA. 

BY 

Prop. T. V. EAMAOHiNDSi DlKSITAR, MADRAS. 

Hgsn?rm^%-^g:>ii3TT5Trers??^Hr5rT%- 
qqqrepBri ^rot fqrqfq i%nfqr Hi^qqspqpsm jqqpqq;g;rcr4T=rrT- 
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*rsr qrsHfffsr | ^cR^TN-esraTorg =«r qr%g qpqTR^qPiqr- 
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??T3 r%w«mi%^5T i%r%^R q'qrniq fqqsqct I 
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HiraprrETRi: i % 4 3arr%?rqHrRr^rqrHNr%* irt eqwrriRqfcsr- 

^oflNH. I 


?ra qqqrmoqqgfr g girsi^qRT qq 

?pq qrqpqqgirRR i %qnqq;r: gns gqq; srsq strict 
sqqiRT«nimq^qTqairaT 
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eiw srfa ^ifcrRf^ra^terwTf'Fan^pN fSrar^n: l ssftwSfa" 
qrfqjri wqltf gqh% ;RRsqq*«rrq^: ; q^t%i%cf 
^ q*g w^cF?R*w%r% ^rsjprT^iRfwTcr *rt?rl i 

3T?Tf: u 3Tmr%«Tsr *ncrrR§sq% rfrrr” 1 " ?r ; 

qdajRHR*m%sg.” 2 ?f% r ; 3«rriq Rftff^^rcsrfR 

w?i%gRT r qgRR^Rr gt&- 
^qwndhn% ^fi^^^aFrnfRt ^srRio%s^?R~ 

r%p*?q; I 

sffri %t%irj g^rr%#qRq?r?aT “sRsgqssR ^Tcsimat 

^f^RWWRqaiW^’’ 3 |T% tor q^qramw 

gwmrR^^R^Tfr ! ?tr ^mf^r: q*r w,i^zi i 

# 

R^q5*IRI%5>r^r IrFTR^q ?T STR^ST cFR qrRTaqffg^RTR; 
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RRR[%% I 
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3. #. I-i-5. 

4. W^rqq: — aRTRcT:, i 

5 . gK^riRT — gr<Rqr i%W5Rt:, arrfqgr^ i 
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* gtfrq § qqq^iq'si q Hq'qqsar'JTFqq ^riftqq I 

qg^: gq: qqrsqqqrqqr-qrq : “qjsqq qqq%:’ 51 ^nusqtqqiT- 

q*(%*i qqr qqqqgqfaq; sfwisf^sRi^ feqqTqwFF^crT^qrrrqqr'qqr- 
qfqqFror^qw qrqqstrscr i ®n%%qriq=qr ; cq=c g Brrcqsq qrq 
qT^snqqrqqg i qqrrlr — ^rqFqq^q^FlqqY gjqq 
fqqqr ^isqgqrasw ! qq'-gqFsrqqqrgrqqqos qq fq»qi^qqrqFqrF§:- 
qqq mqfg qiqqq; \ qqFrq T%fG^r i ^ qr qiwrqqsqq^c 

t%i%qiSr 1 q**rqiq qmiratw i%^q5r gsqjsr ^rrarfr 1 qqrctq ^ra 
wq^^J7^rq^:qqqF?T^iP5^;q fqqqF qi|qgrqf%s, srqrc^qiqq =q q?qj 
irq i «ra qqft'qj^q q*qTF%q5iF^Fs<qFqrq^qigqfr%. “ qsfFtfq 
HH?qqf STgaiqsnjfteqrq. i qqqrfq^^F^rqq^rqifqq^qqq 2 ”11 ?f% ! 

qq qrf^i%^r#rq;fqr Srqsqgqrqqr- ' 

qmq*gq®fMqq?H?rrqiqi ^^qqariq^nQitSqif^qniffq^iqra ®qqqT- 
f%%5iw^r%F% 1 sro qr “qrqgsq qsdfr qiq*q qscffr” 3 ^3rrf%?«j% 
qiqqT«rr5r s qi?rqiq?q =q ^Hrqfqqr^^q^^- qq 1 ^^Bitrsfq 


srs? ^iq =q5TFq; qqqrcqsFaariqrqrsqr*!. 


gqq^T^q^q 


^qr^nqnqtrqnr.” 5 “qqiqqqq qgqqi” 6 “Fqfqq'f qrtqrqg” 


‘afrqfrq- 


qqf^qjq” 8 £ ^m'qqsiq^qig.” 9 ££ r'®j?*rq*:qi : qfe q^rq^fa” 10 ??rr- 
fqqr?qq: 'jqq^FiF jqqqqqSTt *qgqq qTTFq t 

q %qiqqr F%%<q %%q qq^qq^q q'sqqtfmnrsnqr qqstq- 
on%i% F%«m?ftqq; ; qq q;qqrf%q sr^rwqg 
q^qqnq q: 1 weqqrcrf^wq §^5 qq qq TOq>t?q»i 1 q«mt; — 
^itqrFs^q?:q ; q?q <i€q*q>qi!f{qc!cq q^qr^sgqqfq^g^r ?q sftwiq- 
qri??: “ qqiqfq qq^qfwfq ” 11 ?f% ?j^T^ra^qfKqqrcqiq*ig:— 


1. 


2. 


3. 


nr-if.38. 

F^FT^: %' 132 

pfcrcnr*rc i 

?^TT3T I-vn-5. 


4. 5T* I-m-28. 

5. 5T- III'iii-1. 


6. ST- III-iii-43 

7. 3T« III iv-20. 

8. 5f. III-iii-S3. 

9. Sf. III-iii*49; 

10. W- III“iii-44, 

11* III-iii 2, 
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“ sr § JTFff^'TFfsr ^iltsri^rrar^ srsm ‘h rfstt ?*ncC 
TRfcrr: i qFT%r r i%swn?ripT ??% < shptw 

^rasitqf 5m=qr ^ ?r “q^rnffn^?” 1 2 ?r% ^qF%sRFWfi^ 

“cTFTrra^srrra:” 3 n% i%rr r%%ffa 5pn%% l ^ arrefRRRrfft 
*rRn^” 4 ?3i5r g^kqfow*? r%^^VEmRqF?F rt- ££ ^3^f^itr?f 
m sr«r?r <ti% ^jr^rR^CTiOT^isR^g^” 5 6 ft% i ^jpfi 
rer^Fcr'isTn^or ?tr^f%5r, 3Fq5Tj%r® £fsqT%r%&^F3T^sr%T5W- 
girran^sTfino^f^ sjpqr-ii; snaj^Rn^r 5srrerra% 5 g^rr«T% 1 
“esrgre ^n^frr r 5 rf^f?qrr?ar?% ^flrrecf ”' 3 ?i% «TF%R?gn«: 1 
*i^r q^a-erij^TiTa-'sraT ^iq 8 crq%cgqr%?r vrqr% 1 m% 5 tK ££ 3 rf 
q=c ^ WFT^mqar sf«t«- ^....R^f jrf5»V 5tt€k% ^sfgrc: 

iru ” 7 ^r% 1 

3tr r ^fy^jFofr^Trr^Rsrf^ ?|F%T%^F^nR srRF^^FTqr- 
smR%, h wssrsRRW^F'qsr, 
qFRRRS^FR^qFRrq Wrqr^r^TFR F%?RRsq^;qqf f ^ I srgqsiijytrfq %q[fir- 
fF%RFRT STF^SEn 5f 5*RT%g5F | ciarr iJr^F^cr^^twRsr^r- 
r^tRR^ <55wr%*r^f 1 q<3Rr*ri; 1 3R3wrr% ^ssrrfr^JR'F- 

5TqFFSflriFl[%RFTlTF^5^?: SfRFR^Rlt^F R'jt^SJRF'R^ ^S^Tf/r I 
f^FFTrF'a^RrnR ^R^rcgRpsrq. 1 

?rg F'^q’frcrafq' ff^fr^ 1 

; ^iRr^^RF?rf?rrRfR ^ 1 %M. ^JRiRrrRRiisy- 

WRf^rR cFFT% SR^R Roffq% I 

1 . $Tf r, g. 745 (f^qWR 1917). 

2 . V-x- 10 . 

3 . ^F^fa^T VI-ii -14 

4. 3T. IiI-iii-53. 

5. ^fr. ^rt^^FTP 5 ^ £. 849 (Fr^^TFT^: 1917). 

6. 3^. ^rt^^TF^T £. 850 (T^TOm 1917). , 

7. STfT. £. 850 (FpxRSTFTC 1917). 
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%qqfq VTT3#R5f ; r%TcTtcT^ — 3%* q[*qSR f%qq I 


qreqqwr^rq Mf j 
m* f*jqq>rcrsrq “era wqqn£’ 


f\ f\ *% *V .. 


^^pinsr 


sTr%*rr3i% q fe3rrr%55fET5^ i q^sr ftqr ^Tswra^fq ?r*qraqrqi i 
m #q>q trRofrqgfrerRr ^Rq^RraeFFETw^t^^r^T^J- 
WrTSTB": 5 RJTT ; q SRI f%qi%qt, W^R 31 T SfqqR- 
rq«*Firrqq: ^%qr?rqnrq sqiFqqqrq: qqqfr q[%qrqr?; : qqq'rfq §rw 
<tp *rarar: i 


sRffo w\ri, sRraurrq grieq# iqq^qqq qr^ra^r# qi^qr- 
%p? ?q rqqrq^rtwMqFRq^qqfi; i ffigiqFsqRr-- 

s^h ^fsqfEFqF^r^F^jrra^riqpETqrarq: Rqwqrq i 

qqrerqrg =qrqi%qrsrq mx ^qqrafet^q ^iqq^qqrqaT 
srqqq RqffRra q qsrifeqj qqeqq i fq^rasilNri quarter mws- 
qn%fqraqj ^8PTfq^$?q^f%q#qqt: 3qq raf^qq^qq gfj^-- 
rqg qqrcq qefofqq ^qq^fqqRqonqi ?rqq^qqn%^r-raqra- 

q^rr^^i- ? q^^TO%-qRq^Tf^^R^qiwai^i#f5ii%aiiRi% i 


qq qrq<t— 

fq^s: q^RRr qq%q; ^qq^qq; i 
pqRRmfq «wft fqqfq: qitqqqqrq. n 

qq swm eqq^-^r^qfTqqRaR i£ qqq%qfeqT qraqFqfR- 
51^ri%” ?f% qqir i qq qwqig«rT qre^qrqfrqqq^r qrar giir 
rqqW 3% qiqsq SflsqitfpSnTF?^ | fqwTqqiqT it JFTT ^ISq 
rqqri nflr^rFqt^ * ?r% i q^trqq^:, q^qqHI, 

qraj&rq fqqq (qqiqsqq i q qiw ajofi it«nqqti% i qwnc'jqqh' 
M%gqj#oi*qqiq 5iq 1 qfqj q q^oirancntsrg- 

srqjqr qrffeiu: srarciRFraq sgeqrjqrq^i: i qi m g^qq^'q 


i. q. i*i-4, 
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waq, ftsmRw w^th# hoitis^i sraTsrfiqg gasr 
f^sgfq 1 ?jsry^i^ *r?rq%: 1 i%*g qq^uipas!:i%T% — ’jfirR«?mRU%: 
gspRTqj^jfsqir 1 an Jr^fsnrpq-^ fasftqqppq areqsNq w ?r% 1 
^rt^te — ata qpqqwqaTraqqr %%rcc5p5rrr: 1 aTFaiqq^pq 

51%^ T%%Wsr srwlr 1 5Fr%q=aT?xsTq f^sfpwprcq ^i%fqq ; q*Trqa' 
ir«RHar, artrraaqr gpqfrraana- ^qran%q*oimq 5*rerprf% 1 
?n%^ra9Tqqiq% a^q-fa ^n%sqrfr 4r Hm*a%i33g^RfFT% q=q?fsiiT%- 
^q^qr a g=a> 1%^ 1 ®rgt i%i%gT%%?q'Tqit%- 

'HTgqT^mora^?tTgqRsr?n5r qr^rae st% 1 

^ tqqrqqqp^ — qfs; «t 4 ^reftenft qrqqqfg^aa 

?n%Pwr5faT r4qRqlrqi4 q^qjqiqqreqrqq^qT^r q^q?qj%, aqr 
^qqiqq'iraqrra^rqqr^qT s??FT*rirT«raTa qjqqqpq asr q^qrerrcaarraf 
m a: sreqm *qra. 1 aa m: ^frr^q argarq^sfq 
rera-^qr^r ^arqqjmq gqff qreq€r(% q;*fe4 a*qqra qqi% 1 

— ragg arqfaa iq^rpraraaraa aprqsrifcT ^nqqsq 
si *rr4as4 4r% 1 ansir 1 % gamr^arspn^Rar argarqarqa mm$i 
a arssrf&i.&q <1 +i f^rar apar ; srasj ar^aqaia qq frrqfq^ a 
aaarra 1 qTsaaaj aarfq apa<arqaTaaraaTaRTraqa^aaqqt- 
spfiaaa 1 aar ^qfaqaf&^a^CTl^aararTaij^a j%amiq4ra qjsa> 

^TN < N N, 

T^^rrxR^r ^q^qcqqrr^j- \ 

^r ^ -?r q^qits^r ^rfq ^i%^n%:, srqqq^n fi; o^qr^r- 

STTiTRTq 3TT?iq^3f ^Tq 3RTcT qj^q^T | irq sf|TT;q|% 

qf^cr^qr^ stfht q%qrqqqr§rq7*T^5r ^Rq^q^Rq-qf 
m qagaiar, 4a qwqiqg^Trr% 1 aa4 qr%%q^-^ aff q^arra- 
Sfrs^c^sf qqj-eqsirfq u?4g 1 a ft q^qareraarq r i %qar 
3®^ 1 araraqarftscga^areaqamftaaaara aafqafforr a gal 
qqj^^ns?qrq^rc«JRTf # sn%q?j% - 5as^[%ai?rea f%^qr wt u^fsjtg. t 

q^TWFJrq^qTq qqr^^qi%t% j 


1. 
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3T^5R«wtlprT qrcafra: ; 3?q>TqJnfq jqfi^sqr qr 

^<4'«aspn»3^?is*rT i £ra t%?t m&sft *riq«qi% i 

* 

Jig ^riq% ^jraraf qmsra: sqnraraTq qrarargarar 
f% 3 iraRtf^n%fiH sfreforaratccmraiFtra ^rg i sr^irR 
srrwrai qqqif.’ — *r#tra qlragntr ^rJT^RF^fJir^gs^rar^i 
srasrq i%%g 7 q®qi$iq JiifFF^Rwl^ qrqra%qr *03*11 i 

jt sr^^wfopqar ra%cr wi^frf^ 3 n#*rtw?% Ffgr 50 %qrqra?n^ [ 
*r =q omra aiR'Wggrgm^ qrtg:qfq q wi. i ^rar gg£ra fft 
jtfrt 5*011%: r%*?% ! jt ft 3 f%sR jfro^grarra qrao 
srsg n^ra, rftff 4 *0 o^gira, j-rag^i 30W art garug- 
oqgraf jrrR^r arragoTrif i ^ 

srar^qra fra 11 

sr«r sir q*crar %gq i%?%sr^rft^F% ararao, ?r?inpm%?nan- 
^^riFT^FfrirrqjrFTffifr^rRjTr^Jir OTraorr%wqwqr% 5 F£R *rg 
qrgrfraF^ratworqgqiqrqqra 1 fra ora *rtq «r%qra qqqn«oq%q- 
og*ra, o*§rq oraisq *03=0 F§ra ^goraw/o qpr: qrar: 1 srar- 
ra*r gffi^q.* qrai: ; srf^rsifq qsrsqRraraq raa^ra 

qn^raqf iqoqofwo fra sr^ftwrraic^rfsratq eqqofjftq: 1 
%q^Ffqif??i 5 g qf% qqoora sif qraoM%|raqrcr raio; i mo ^ 
qoraigsqi ^q^q^rwiqi^qifRWiw q;uo^n%Fra sraFrrgqq- 
i%=tmf?n% sigsqFra 1 q*mq ft “f%§r sTT§^r^^tr% “^rarai 
or fraqrararagi; ^qqjn ^rrg aqjraqfra 1 

q § %frersi?HT qqrarasfr%%qoraqr ^rafrsfq srftairert fr% 
*raqog*ra ^oi?ri%siF raqqsrar%rg. ^ *ra#o, oqrogwq- 

jqraRRi'nf o iRTfq or%: orafrair 1 

raig wr %%q raraoi%q«qrqra rara#£r **Zi 

qrasr f?*m%^. ^ifratreFg^rsfq srarinEi^m: 1 *i*nf: — 
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9 

“ q# qRq^^q*iT%qq^^Rrq)' q$Rt 
551% SgfTCFT qifaiT%^FS«r^ WJ5«5g. I 

^srnf ?TO% SJ^TT%l^r f8jn%% %q% 

qqrrlr qqqrer ^rqqtFrrsn rqqf% §r: n ” 1 ?t% i 

qqr =qRpj®T% fcrcsqrsra: qqq^; snftspw- 

R%qf% JFRTOqqqf gsgj^qq ?PFsqq | 

arfq ■q srlrsr q^qqrqgqq^qRrattqrTqqRT- 

Rq%T ^TT^fsFf%: SRfSqq ! fTcFSirW WfxWF l%^g^OTRr 

l qq^s qf? fe®- 

ajqqr R^gqRNRqra:, q?q qff rr^J^aTF-^rc’iL *? ^q sMlgfr, 
^siftra'^r: ? «rq^qr?®T?%: q q fqqRF%gqj sr qq *r#sr 

R^58jqRq% qr^Rqq'RT R^R ^ 2 ^9TR q SFqfqq I q=n%q<i; ! 
q#RKr%s§ <rrq^r^qR wp* q*:cFq qfq i qq^qq — §r%t qiq^i- 
* Rq?qqq r%Bg I qqrfr qRRqq grq^ qw R?rn%tt^ T rTqf T% 
^ggirm qrgqr fqqq: qnFf^r i%r ^qrqmfq I qlrsjqqT- 
grrqq^qRrt^qqtR qr% qRqsqRR sqq^qrqq^qfq sqFFsqsqq^- 

qRRRT% I =qqqT t%^ q; qjiiw^ i *$pg ‘ srqRRFqRV 
fr% qgsqqR^q qqrqrqfqtiqqqFFq sFqeq ^gqf^ri%, qmm- 
rr JEFqrgsqq i 

yrqirq ; qrqr £e ^RFjqqfr f^qfqqqq q%ra ” 3 ^qqrfa 
fqRqtRF%Rqrq[%^q qqrqqrq; i ®r qq %qrerr%qq;% Rr=qT%- 
qqqRrqr qrqwT%i%«rr^ r%qqq>rqi%qRTqT^%q 
If^qRqqqqiqrRf: i qrrqqq; i q=% q^ “q fgqr qgqr ^fr qr 
q%q ^tsqrqFqrqi q%q ” ^qlhRiwq rqsqgqqfq ; 
qq^qqrqq q fqqq 51 % 1 qqpqqq fqqr qiqqqqqqn^nFqrqq 
sqrqr^qigqqjq: ? q>Rrgqq%: % epqfe * qf, «nwnr qiqqg. 1 

1 . wrantfaBq; 1 - 216 . 

a. qTfsTrfq^r i-iv-a, 

8 . q. lV-iii-29 — 31. 
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«T3TiH^T qSRq?%R, qpRRq %q qflqRSqJ^ I SPTS:*!- 

wh^hrw fr% ? qR<q#q- 

qR^wssTtfsrisrpr : ii?r *qq[qq qq q«qr%irFqFr 

<rf&F%q ^ f%'4RWT% R'4cT^ I “qRqcRqqT ^ifaWRipr* 

s5j?)f?T i?rr|f ^^f^rcr qpra^gsrrar: qsTrS’f n^pt qq- 
3T5F?*l. I 


rqnapqg;, sF^tfrsfis^w sra^wpn jjaiRiq^qr qqq 

|i% ip4t%; i q =q gwr: £ R[%t%:, wn%:, gr^icr’’ 2 3 ^qq*n?^T 3 * 13 - 
5RF5ff: ! ^ ^|qqg5H!^q?q^rqqr^3J%% \% Sfl^q^q cpFR^T 
5TR%i?5|%if[qW%R qqgqfTS^^ I 


“3JT% JTf^cT ^C^lCT ©I^rg^S ^#5ref*cT ^IrTJ, 3«Tr =q 


“q*RR: strU 1 f?n?f 




qqqqqrnqcq srrg^f ii^rs^ qqim%Tr 


^q*. i qq 5jqRg^q[f^R%R!Ee^qw qRSRsmsyqq 

3jq Rqsfqqqu | ?R SRcR^jqrRrqb qqqqqeqfl^RqRqr: ^nkr- 
5f^<Tf«?i iTRRTRT %^&qoqgTR qqcffRF i 


i i%qq qRpq ‘‘goRRRq ” 4 |r% qRrfsrHhrer- 
i%^dt ‘ £ ^qT<U> “ srrar^”,. “ srFjjjrcsn^” ?r% 

?rs r -q|q qr ^#*51 | SRq qoajfffgr qftqOR RT%qqT- 

c 

qqfqq l <zmW I ®n gi^qRR q t^%qTI%;qq sqRsqq^. | 
srswr qpqq ^^p^rqwq sqpsqRf — ^rasaMr srs^fRir I 
qqr qf^ffqiq^riqcf^q^Tiq^ qqp^qR i qqtqr qi q«rr 

R3jKqRiRi% 5 I qqq *n% £ #q JR:% s 3T^qqrfqqr qrq5% ‘3?TT^^r 
^q:’ ?5qr?if?r^aTpq^5TwqR?qrf^Trr1w^q, srjfer 


1. qn^rftqq x-m-9. 

2 . %. I-iv- 23 . 

3 . qnq'fiw r-iv-i3. 

i. %. I-ii-10. 

5 . ^nrq^t s. 372 fq^qqrq? 
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• 

m qqf %sajoq vt r%tsq| I 

q q ?jq^r qgsfr^ wreq^q, 3^^ sr^^rfeqfft 

£35^% %q q?q si^rt s^oirRwq 4 r% q>?qqq 1 

1 stssr ^r^#?Rqq: q?qft?^' 5 Rrq- qqqqfgq 
spqqq qRJTR qj^qpq qqq: | STf^qr WF qqrqqqgqqqq f^RRcT 
fq srrcrfqqRqfrq strerqrejR ?r% 1 q?qq str? cei^qlqr q'rtfr ^ajarr 
qqq RqRcT i 

c 

qg #if^^RT qiqmf fRRF qqrdqqsqfq srqrlfjsq-^ 1 
#qr w,m qqqTqqg \ 33 g qqrqfqlqq ^qrqqrcqfqqiqf ftfoMfcf 
nm l l - 

4 rsq stir qq fq?q<: 1 crt f| qqqR: jtrr: farrqrqrcfa- 
, Rqq?qq ireft qqqRwqigfg: ri*r srw^qRRRrqrsw qqi%; 
q R%T%;q. i £t qq*; qf|q; qR^Tqqf%” ??gqc=tr qqtr%-“ srti 
| qffE^qqR: 5 RcRT q^TJTTffRrq^JTRr^ qR# ” ?R I 
JRgrP *rq% I q ?%4 q^Ttk-^RSTT J?q ! qfSRq 5 JRRT RflT 

-wr jr sr: 1 %q qg;rtq ^*4 etrc errerqrq h^ttr qq qqqR 
qsrqR arraiRqf qqfq qRRqqR%:irqrftra 1 sRPRjqigfiRR- 
q^rcirq gq srrcrq ®f^?g-RFRqq sqreqqq. ! sFqqr q? strr- 
q^qRrfl:^ ?ri;qqRflrr%q^ 1 

q %qq "E^RtqTRTTg %? aTrwgwr qrsqrq srrerRwq- 
'K^iq[§qrqpqr% ftqw^r t$p 4 *Rr% \ q<rq £< srr^qTqlfRi ^orr 

?RI^qr ” |5FlfqqRI%q qgEP|q'Rr r%TRT fqqrqpqq R sumfc- 

sqq'k %3 qifqlnriRqRTdqrs^qflrq r%s Tr?qm| 1 

^sjfRcr 4| sn^q^gwRqrci; qq ^f^rq^s^qr^rqr- 
%% 2 | aTRTqqqsq^: q?r 3 ^ RRWqnrq q RRR: I 

qqwq qr q? qqrqq^Rwrq qqfs%qqrqqw q f&'Rr^q^ I srfq- 
=q[R qrqq^Rsfqr q qrqqTgsr^R: tosjrt wqR qqr% i 

1. qiS^fftrqit i-iv- 18 , 

2 . qifcfff^r I-iv- 13 . 
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“ <pr 5,1 | g Tc T^ T 5 #^pr vRsq^-^ ssrers 

^TTq^Rqf qilcT q 4^R' f^qWFT^f 313^2 I 35f qWH£q*1qj^qr- 
9TT^f>«|F% | 3Rjq T fRj|gTcJ^F ^TFT 3TNIRT I 5J3TT^F 

qst 1 qWRRfRffqW^ ?TEj?F?ri% 5 r ^ ^TT^T^q 

WTcfRI^lTN ^53R% I qwqWTqr ! WTqqr^q^F? ^F^q^Wq^ 
qjwfa i^fH%5r qrqgigrsnjrcqq i q?q?Rrqgrqw sr^r?m ?t% qrEsq, w 
f%rirt 6 w*qq ’, ‘ srrt ’r% q=qw^ \ 

«r?r qq — JTt*?%: q^#i5TT?Tf%^ sHHb - srrqwrqr srrarsTr 

WR^TF gsqq | cTPr ^ ^FsqpcR RRfR: ) ^Rf^qqRd^^qf 
=qR?iR Risq^qr^qqr qtawTq^ftfq i 55 m qtqqfq srr 
q8^?ia^qwRr ?fRf jtiJt^t g^qs^rPTrii; 2 i 

siq wt wq ctrt 1 ?3wrqwRraq % Rr^Far i%^#: 1 ws;q 
sqwqqqwwwsqi^rciqqw^qgqrqwRi qqqr%?r q# ‘ irrt 5 
??nr^iTF q?nrqqwr% 1 m^rew^wqq^iq wwnfr 1 

3T«r =rr 9rfq?gf%r%qr^n4 ^q»T5TTr%^oi<^q^q[rf|5T qrfr- 
q$q wr%eqr% 1 

«rsrg qqr wqi 1 i%q%q q*qqi*q^q>Frwr5qsF%;T 1 *FqTsft 
^F%cqifat3 fqR^r^^F qsrrt^F: ^sfq, ^ 
^ srpr^R^cq- Iww^^r 1 ^m^R^^ 

MW HtTW'SlWT- v . . ^ ^ 

cR^rsq- q^ T^F^qqTgRRTJF 3grrw- 
w^wisrRwrwr x?q sm^^r^trqqwfa i^q ? q*gq- 
9 Tqr|w 1 1% qfwr ? qfq£WF%f rswrwwrqrqar q^qr%^q=qq«h[R. 

wrq qiTF[oqs8j'ir ^ff^f^ 5% #5R^;- — “sfNqf^g ^s^qr^r 
ssqraqqi^rqsgq^sq wkriot... ,,:i i 
* q wrr RqrqrqrqwqqT^Rqqq Iqwrfqq^rqrrt'qi' q^w’gr- 
wqq qrf^Fsqqtfqr^ WtqqfwqT^qsq^^q^qRw ; % fjtfcq- 

1, ST, III-ii-40. 

a - sfwo^rr fcr^qf^qqn, 5. 1032 (qhrnqr). 

3 . || t i-i-g. * • - J * 


65 . 
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f^qq^Sf%<reefrq<%qq^#5rrqTg<jqq?q JTF5f^r%- 
qqRu'issrqq q3?iq% l q irarqrqt^: q<qr^%q qiqq q*wiqqf%f*r q%- 
qqr q^Rtq qRqqq. I %qf^rs fqj® “r ^q?qRqqRR3Trqr%H^qr?^ ’’ 1 
?i% qjflrearrqrgqq qpT rqqrq emt %?r»qrtqrqqjq ‘%q r tsmmxR- 
qjorq: qi^fq^rqRqr^ ’ ’ 2 ?r% q*q qn%5rq?qgqr%%q i ^qqgqq- 
jfysffsqsrrqrqrqiTcqrsfq “ ®rfq%s?g qrqqr«b ’' 3 “s*^q«qT%q; 

qjqq^” 4 “?n%r%:” 0 f^rfqqT, RmqfqqTqqqr ^fSR^qqrWToqfqsr 
m gjqfq cfcqrqpjq ssNf qsrstrs: i q^qmtoqfq Rip'lqqRgqqsjt'ir 
JsrqfqqRoiqf: qfqfqqq i q#qref^R§?r«frtqtq qs^rqsqqsr “ q% q 
^^..a t C nmmgf^ ” 7 ?r% q qfqqrqqrqrq i qq srarraMjar- 
sj^qf^qqqVsqerercc^ i 

3T«r qr T%Rsr r%q q^ ^qTqfq^qqg qrqqqrq^qq^uqqsfq 
noRjtr: qqrtqqqqRqq;, =qrqr%oTqrq qiqRq-qiqqfrqgqrrq qRjsrr- 
wqfqr ^rwR?Rr%i;s^ smrorq;arqfir i q«n =qr qrjq ^ecqsrsrRr q*:nrm?qq<jr 
q^inqqirrgr qrgqqrqq. i 

qq qqm's/R iwq q *R5rq5f, q «rq%, «fqra fqsqq- 
qqfq ; q%q qWssr^qfqrcr^t^'q ?5*r sqrqafrq i qqrqf rq<qaj- 
qpupjq ?qfqfqgqqT qqqq qqt% qrrqrq ^r% s qfqRqrrqsrarsnqq 
qqiqqtqsrsRBtft q^arfqqq qq^tfra^r %qjqq crqrqrq5n%, fqqqqft 
<3vst q?q g rtr «rqqr%r% i qei^qtqsRqqqf qqwtqf srcw 
qqfj wq-tfisifq^qq'f qf%r%qr- S! qqg : q^[%: r%j%r% i%fqr% 

wt qrq qrq%q g^q^qqrq i 

1* %. IV-iti-15. 

2. % # I-ii-17, 

3* #. I-ii-40, 

4. %. II-1-46. 

6. §T. I-iv-23, 

6. #. I-iv-29. 

7. %. lV-iiM7!^l#i 
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- srlfwrr qqt nmFq qra;3Tqq s^ritRfprcSFsrc: sRrPtr% 
%qinfrRr rq^sqqi*rrerTrq <isqrr% ^WRrroT'j qf q v&fcsafr- 
•*# M m ^ci^er m #ste#, 

1 Stmts’ T%r^Ft qsqffRTq *ri%qFR m 
^qipsig;, siidrqrarsrqm qiqqcgp^qq ^cfre: [ spq: g?RR?ffq; 
qqq sRRffFaqqf qqqrqfqqqFreq i 

3Tcr: qrtpWnq Hqqrf?j, ^iRRnq^ q^m*!, q i^%cf 
^5T ^n%5ra q^WRq 5fc?T'ff^rwrqf R^JT^rraf^fcT ^cT ! 4\ 
qT ^sqq^RR^qqHisqqqTqqqkq^ qq^rqqisq, ssFfi^q- 
qqRrofrqqft^qTqRf ^qqrqiffcq 1 srq qq 

%mqkt ^qTTFTg qq qq ‘‘^qTRftqi^’’ 1 * qpRiqofr |n- 

ssn^rirt’ 3 4 “rq^Nr: aRq<3fn% %qRqnr%q%#qraC’ 3 “?rs? ?ra qsjrq: 
wici;. - . 1:4 s&qqtf^iT qqiqqr%q %RqRraiqTqqraRqq sjsfsr- 
RjsqqiRFqRj #r Ri^qqqqf^^q3tM55^ii?j^FTr% > 

qqifq ira^qqi^RTqqg^TRWTyFrrgqqjft^rr ^qmpqfasrn^r %%q 
5rq[%qn%^qFq M w*rqq: 1 %q ftr qq qq ®rRN$q sr^rqqr- 
wrai “srr q 55 RRF f| qrqq& qq *f§5t:” “cgRRTRf e%#r 
qjr r%rq. qfFnq^r ?r% q 'qrw%fs: 1 qqq qreft? — 

qrRcTfq^qRqqrqtrqiq: *fwRrqr ^rciRqTfrtqT^ 1 
RT^cq rRT q^FT SFTTORrq WR5RR^ JJfF^ II 


qq?fq #q^Kr Rivfwsr ?#q ’Rqrq qg^ qprr srfa 
^qq^RR ; WPS q R^PTOfTq >R ^WFTT% 

; iq i%sF*mqq$q<u 


1. W. I-i-3. 


a- q. III-ii-41. 

3- q. I-iii-27. 

4. q. I-iii-28. 


5. 


^qpqstSrqr qqFq^iferq tr^qqpfeFTp qq 1 qqr qqqr# 
■qqrRqqsr^Tr qn^FFr qrqnf: #ft*rtqf^qq qqrq ?(% 

■^qq^qqi ft-qKlvq^*!. f^rqq sssq: 1 
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qq i?q “ qfq: ircSrHs” 1 * ?r% ^h?qiTt^kFq*rq£%q • 
%^r??nsfrsjr[^^Tonr% g^qgi%#rq>lrata?q qqqTq Hfi%^rt ^qq^q i 
qFqqrqqtrqg ^sqq^Rjir%EiT srmTuqrerrq WRqrfRqh ftsiqu. i *r 
ft ^qRPiq’farr qqq?qqqqT«rRrfq *rftq gqre.; qrfq 
*rqfq i srfa =q qtrqrq*q*qqrqTqqr T%sqrqpl3i#r ^RraqTfaq «fq 
Wfe -qwTrqqjinq^ lqqqg: ; t$=r ^RRqrq?:rqairqiq *q 
fq%qqi ^Rwqn%% f^rarif i i arrvrqqiT sfri- 

qrqqrwq^qnTq^mFqqqqrg : — 

trflrqfq =q %qror fq^sferr q q>s?q i 

spqr q^rqfqtnq gfqqR n#r fir #r a II gfq i 

rn%? q qr% q»4T sqt’?qrqRrsf5rqqr s 45^qr5:qrq^:3 ef qWr " 
qfgi^pq i q =q qrqqr wq^q^q sgrqqq qRFRqr qrq^qfq t 
q ft nfarerr qq qjirq fsrwjqqsHiir #n%qq: i qqq ftRRTRf- 
imqqqRfq gqtqwrarqqmrqqTiq fqdq’r qif^rsrtr i%q^qq \ 

srq qq ifhFqiF^g g^rfq qqpmqrqqqr r%?:n%qjTroii#q- 
<j5*n*rt, qrq=qq qq g^^qiqqrfw^qrq: i qqqgft qwfqqq q%- 
q^qTf8r^ ; »Tqqrf^qr5ST ^qwgwqq: — 

?rsqq#i% q%q srr^r qqreqi=sq% ? 
q^qfqfsq qqq%q qwifqqT 3 it ^r% i 

arqi^qq %i qrfnjj qqr% — “ q?Tr%fq Rsqqqr *r«fTq*: | qq 
^fq qqtR^r: qtqr%rs:” i qq ?r% qq^qr ^r%r%: i q^fq 
q^T%gf sqw: qRreni: i qi% Srq?qr% *rq ffq 11 

II srJu. II 


i, q. u-i-s, _. 

a. qtqqnr%fe-gs<jr^ i s. 54 . 

3. cRqqrft^r s. 719 (ql^TRr) , 



" INDIAN PHILOSOPHY AS A LI¥E PROPOSITION.” 


BY 

Mr. S. Y. RAMAMURTI, m.a., I.C.S., RAMNAD. 

Modern India, having been bred under the wings of England, has 
adapted to a great extent the points of view, the standards of values and 
the ideals of England. It is only in recent years that the inherited 
traditions of India are trying to assert themselves as against the acquired 
views. The conflict is particularly severe in India because the genius of 
her own civilization is fundamentally different from what she has been 
receiving from Europe. Louis Dickinson points out that the contrast of 
civilizations is not between those of Asia and Europe but those of India 
“ and of the rest of the world. He calls the latter the civilization of time 
and the former that of eternity ; we might say instead, of timeness or 
timelessness. The stage of an invalid India spoon-fed by its nurse is 
passed. India, thanks to the nursing of England, is again feeling 
healthy life. It is necessary that India should remind herself of what 
she has been driving at through some millennia in order that she may 
decide what she shall choose to receive from the west and how, in the 
r future building up of her life. 

2. "When we look at the activity of India when she was pulsing 
with life, we find that more than on any other activity all the best men 
in India spent their energies on the development of philosophy. For over 
two thousand years starting about 500 B.G., we have a development of 
philosophy which both in depth and width is comparable to the develop- 
ment of science in Europe in the last four centuries. Under our acquired 
view-point of Europe, we now look on philosophy as a side issue. It 1 is 
science, we have come to believe, that is necessary to good life and its 
progress. Power and comfort, dignity and even the leave to live depend 
on a command of science and its deductions. The result is that in the 
(British Empire over intellectual India, there is no place for Indian 
, philosophy. It is taboo even in the secluded corners of academic Halls 1 
The Indian Papdits preserve their Philosophy along with their shawls In 
naphthaline balls to be exhibited on occasions. Life in India now offers 
better adjustments for cooks^ and chaffeurs than for philosophers. The 
^English Pap&it on the other hand cuts up Indian Philosophy like a 
dead frog. His forte is history which is anatomy in time. The nature 
of the soul, the interactions of mind and matter, tha one essence behind 
the Universe, the relation Cf the soul to God, the common tactor of soui 
■and 'God— all these are regarded as having no vital and immediate relation 
4o the life we live. * They are of the category of life 1 imismgs when the 
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needs of life have been met. Indian Philosophy on which the best of®our - 
forefathers spent their energy has now become a reproach. Science holds 
the wand of office. 

3. How then is philosophy related to Science ? Briefly, science is - 
the knowledge of the matter- world and Philosophy of the mind* world. 

I use mind in the sense of the Sanskrit manas which is the seat both of 
thought and emotion. The soul is what may be called bare mind. Toe 
world expressed in terms of the soul is the mind-world. In Europe,, 
most people do believe in the mind except a few very intelligent people 
who deny or ignore it. The mind is however regarded by most as an 
appendage or an effervescence of the body. In India, all people do admit 
the reality of mind (except the negligible Garvaka Materialists.) A few 
yery highly developed ascetics ignore the body. But the body is regarded 
by most as a deduction from the mind. Science therefore gives the pivotal 
knowledge for Europe and Philosophy for India. But India under her 
doctor’s regime has temporarily neglected philosophy for Science. It is 
true that Europe has her philosophy too. Bub it Is a product of her - 
science. The mind, it deals with is a product of the matter, her science 
deals with. Mind does not stand by her own right. Idealism in 
European Philosophy is a poor, neglected foundling. 

4. It may be asked if such a simple definition of philosophy as* 
the knowledge of the mind -world can apply to Indian Philosophy 
with so many different types as the six orthodox systems of Hinduism, 
the philosophy of Buddhism and Jainism and numerous lesser ones. 

I believe it does. I leave out the Carvaka materialism which is 
a long lost accident. All systems of Indian philosophy accept the 
reality of the soul, admit an interaction between soul and matter, 
which is called Karma and believe in the dissolution of the 
aggregate of soul and matter which is called mukti. They thus believe • 
In the reality of the bare mind and also believe in a re-orientation of 
the world of bare mind and matter. This re-orientated world I call ■ 
hereafter the harmonized mind-world. Is such a world, the result of 
mukti or nirvana , empty ? The Upanisads , on which the six orthodox 
systems of Hindu Philosophy depend, say that that world is not empty, that * 
as a result of mukti evolves spirit, Spirit as the result of the individual’^ 
mukti is called Atman . The result of tbe cosmic mukti is termed 
Brahman. It is asserted that Atman is Brahman. The supreme Atman 
is God. But Buddhism says that the harmonized world of mind, the,- 
result of nirvana, is empty. Jainism says it is both empty and not 
empty. Thus when orthodox Hinduism says that Atman is, Buddhism^ 
says that Atman is not and Jainism says that Atman both is and is not. 
It is curious that these should furnish the three directions of a straight 
line In a harmonized mind- world Cor as I. sometimes call it. Euclidean , 
mind* world) as described in my paper on “ Time, Space, matter and mind **! 
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In tne Journal of the Indian Mathematical Association. Thus so far as 
fchQ mind- world is concerned, all sysfiems of Indian Philosophy have a 
common basis and where they differ is, nob as regards the mind- world but 
as regards the spirit, that; is bo say, as regards religion. Indian 
philosophy is one. Indian religion differs but is the outcome of one- 
philosophy. Philosophy can be described as the knowledge of the mind- 
world whatever Indian system you deal with. 

5. How has such a philosophy affected life in India In the 
past ? Muhti is the harmonization of mind and matter. You 
get a harmonious world of matter when ~„eaeh piece of matter 
obeys a definite law — the Law of gravitation. Each piece of 
matter attracts and is attracted according to this law. It per- 
forms its Dharma without individual caprice. The life of the part be- 
comes merged in the life of the whole. So too in a world of -mind and 
^matter, let each mind obey its dharma. Dharma is a synthesis of 
right and duty. Each mind does unto others according to its duty 
and is done unto by others according to its rights. Matter which 
occurs in that world of minds has mind of its own — small comparable 
with the human mind but not absent. To clean the earth, to be kind 
unto animals, to live on the earth and receive from animals the benefit 
fehey give forms part of the dharma linking the human mind with the- 
mind of matter and of animals. The law of dharma is the analogue of 
the law of gravitation for mind. By the observance of dharma, the mind- 
world becomes cohesive and integral and evolves a new character different 
from that of its parts whether mind or matter. This new character is* 
that of the spirit. Buddhism which denies the spirit is but truncated 
Hinduism. It ignores the apex and strengthens the base. The dharma 
theory is present in orthodox Hinduism also, as in the Bhagavadgita- 
where you are asked “ without desire to perform action which is dufcy 

In orthodox Hinduism, you have first the karma marga for life which 
depends on the law of dharma. If you do not do your dharma, you are 
unstable. Then there is the BJiakti marga which may be called the 
induction of the spirit. Your little bit of mind is placed in front of a 
supreme spirit who induces the spirit from within you. Then there is 
the jnana marga which evolves the spirit by a conscious and deliberate 
re-orientation of the mind-world by the mind itself. Thus 
whether by the system of dharma or by tbe three paths of 
karma, bhakti and jnana , Indian philosophy has yielded ways 
of organizing life in accordance with its belief in a mind* world which is 
to be harmonized. The science of dharma yields a synthesis of economics 
politics and ethics. Karma yoga leads to the same, Bhakti yoga leads 
to the arts. Jnana yoga leads to science. But all have the background 
of Indian philosophy. Life in its various phases in India has flowed 
from her philosophy; India has had a social, political and economic 
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system which has not; yet) broken down but has had a continuity in Spit© 
of ups and falls for three or perhaps five millennia. 

6. I have said that the arts of India flow from the rhhakti 
yoga. The supreme Indian art is Indian mythology. The medium 
for Indian artists is the mind-world. The anc&nt saints and seers 
of India out of their vision of that world have fashioned the 
^figures of Indian mythology. There is a definiteness about their 

form, colour and character which shows them to be the product 
of a masterly perception. It is true that Gods with three heads 
and four hands look ^illogical. But remember that the men who 
fashioned them were some of the subtlest men who ever lived. Such 
illogic is the symbol of a new logic being true for the harmonized world 
of mind. The creators and executors of Indian art are generally different. 
The former work in the medium of mind. Then they translate their 
work into the medium of matter. They have furnished conventions and t 
code- words for the translation. Lesser men copy the translations. Their 
excellence lies in giving finish and an individual touch to the translation* 
Music, dancing, architecture, sculpture and painting in India are the 
translations of the art of a mind -world. They present not the harmony 
of matter but the harmony of mind. 

6. Then as regards science, Indian philosophy has not yet developed 
the science of the world it deals with. Science is the knowledge of the 
matter world. But matter is an ingredient of the harmonized world of 
mind.. True its texture may be changed but the changed texture has its 
laws/ I believe that the harmonized mind- world has its own logic, 
thoery of numbers, geometry and mechanics. The methods and laws of 
the science of Europe furnish us sections of the methods and laws of the 
mind-world. In logic, there has been a persistent attempt in India at 
developing the category of that which both is and is not. I believe that 
this lies at the basis of a new relation of numbers which I call the 
Supernegative and a new geometry where straight lines have three direc- 
tions. What Indian Philosophy has yet to evolve is a science of the , 
quantity, the form and the flux of the harmonized mind-world. 

7. I have spoken of India. What is India from the Indian 
standpoint, which is the standpoint which her philosophy gives 
her ? India is not merely the collection of men, animals, trees and 
rocks that are about us, Bose under the bent of the Indian genius 
has posited mind at each tree and each piece of matter in what is 
physical India. Erect at each animal, tree and rook its mind ordinates. 
Take as the atom ^ at each point the compound of the matter and 
mind. Sum. them up and you. get the world of mind- India where the 
mind is the harmonized result; of matter and bare mind. It is this 
mind-India that is the reality to us, that is the Indian nation in which 
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"WQ~ believe the continuum not merely of mountains and rivers but also 
of Gods and men. « Europe which regards the matter- world alone as real, 
points out to us our physical differences of race, language and distance, 
tells us how numerous these differences are and says we are not a nation. 
Bjut our India is a mind entity where physical differences are but sections 
-of the reality. WhaT« is it that separates our mind-world ? None so far as 
Hindus, Buddhists and Jains and other religious sects born out of India 
are concerned. True, Islam and Christianty have a different mental 
outlook. Our problem is not one of geography but of reconciling religions. 
The aeroplane and the motor car have different obstacles to deal with. A 
study of pits, stones and thorns is no good for tba aeroplane. The obstacles 
in the path of the Indian nation are not arithmetically so large as Europe 
would have it. They are few but of a different quality. 

8. Again, the root problem of civilization is that of education which 
furnishes the new material and the new motive power required for the 
growth of civilization. Education is the drawing out of the quality of the 
boy. The inner core of the mind is the spirit. Education is thus the 
reaching of the mind on to the spirit. Completed, it yields salvation. - 
Education is thus a differential of salvation and salvation is the completion 
of education. National education like national science has a significance 
in India because of her philosophy. 

9. I have said that India has to develop fche science of the harmonized 
mind-world. This will yield us a securer flow of life and art because of 
our firmer understanding of the mind -world. Not only this, the science 
of the mind-world including the laws of its fiax will yield us the 
energy of man. What India like the rest of Asia has is an abundance not 
of coal and iron and oil but of men. Man is the result of evolution as 
matter is but is the result of a much longer evolution. He should be the 
repository of divine energy even more than matter is. The unstable position 
of the world now is due to a weak Asia against a strong Europe. The power 
of man, if unlocked, will produce a new stability and will enable men to 
be brothers which they are now not. I believe too that this energy of man 
is subject to the logic of the mind- world where contradictories are not 
opposed but reconciled. The unlocking of such energy will make not for 
destruction but for nevr construction. It is they who believe in the existence 
of a real harmonized world of mind that can unlock its energy. I am 
inclined to think that it is this energy that Gandhi has called soul- force — a 
non-violent energy, a positive entity, yet not the positive energy of matter. 
But Gandhi’s grip over Jt appears to have relaxed. His handling of it was 
true but not strong enough. But the importance of the Gandhist attempt 
is that it is one direction in which India has re-started on her quest for 
the mind-world. 

10. The same re* the case with the Bengali School of Art. There too 
India has begun again to be concerned with the art of the mind* world and 
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not the matter- world. The artistic work of this schookhas great sincerity 
but not yet enough of strength. There is a certain want* of clear character 
a certain amorphonsness at the crystalline edges. But the importance of 
life in the Gandhisfc school and art in the Bengali school is one of direction 
regained and not of achievement already made. The signs are that Indict 
has again taken up her high adventure, the conquest of a new world, the 
world of mind. Alone among the nations, she has set herself this task* of 
thfe vanguard of civilization. It is up to us to work at the task in this, 
birth and the births to come. To be born an Indian is a high privilege. 



KUMARILA AND THE BHHATTIKl 

BY 

PANDIT* K. S. EAMASWAMI SASTEI, BAEODA 

AND 

A. SANKARAN, b. a. (Honours), MADEAS. 

Tn the course of our study of the Prabbakara system of Karma 
Mfmamsa, we found in the Prakaranapancika, the Ejuvimala, Naya- 
viveka, Nyayakcsa and other works many verses cited in the name of one 
Vartikakara. It was possible to trace soma of them to the Slokavartika 
and the Tantravartika of Kumarila, while the source of the others 
remained unknown. 


Let us cite a few instances.: — 

(A) of known sources. Prakaranapancika Vakyarbha, p. 5. 

?! srmst q?ri% m \ 

^qrqrqfp-itsqq qq$rwn sr tt 

Slokavartika p. 909 . 

irqr qFatfhrqsq: i 
qj% ^rHRf q^T'TT srfqqrqq**. II 

Slokavartika p, 943, 

Prakaranapancika p. 10, 

Tsqq: %m«r^q Iqr^rs? =q i 

=? «rrsRfn% «ft: ll 

Sloka-varbika p. 947*- 

<B) of unknown sources. 

Ejuvimala Ms. p. 86, 


q t?qrq r%€rqi jt«i% 3*: | 
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Rjuvimala Ms. p, 144. 

f%trq«TTcrftr 4 «rr i 

VS» 

3T3^RI?cT^?T5ITR^ 5TIWI. I! 

Prakaranancika, Vakyarbha, p. 17. 

qTT%Psrc<rit: — 

3f#f ft wzii m 1 

qi^ 5 T g^JT®ti%fcr^ *qgTsWI?r II 

l^r 

• aft sjtfiWSr f| ^ouc?Rr | 

tfereSsrampf iftarcrr ufq^ira 11 

N y ay akosa-beginning. 

sgj =q — ww swfawi&r 1% etc. 

Who may be the author of these Vartikas of unknown sources? This 
has been a problem to us for sometime. 

Dr. Ganganafch Jha expresses the opinion and Professor B. Kuppu- 
swami Sastriar lends support to his view ( vide Report of the Second 
Oriental Conference, Presidential Address of the philosophical section) 
that this Varfcikakara is different from the well known Kumarila, for he 
says the following in his thesis on the Prabbakara School of Karma- 
mimamsa page 8 “ The Prabbakara School had for its founder a writer 
whose work has not yet come to light and who is referred to by 
Prabhakara and his followers as Vartikakarapadah. That this Varbika- 
kara is different from Kumarila is shown by the fact that the quotations 
referred to him are not to be found in any of Kumarila’s works and that 
Kumarila is referred bo by these writers only as “ Yathahuh ” without 
any appellation of honour.” It is attempted in this paper to show that 
this Vartikakara is none other than Kumarila himself and that most 
probably the unknown source is his Brhattxka. 

The data on which Dr. Jha bases his conclusions are open to 
•criticism. Kumarila is often referred to even by the writers of the 
Prabhakara School especially, Salikanatba very respectfully and with due 
appellation of honour. The verses Wffi: %fcTRT^'f etc, *T *TWs§n 

etc. cited above are from' the Stokavartika and tfyeir author is referred 
to by SaUkanabha as Vartikakarapadah. While refuting the views of 
Kumarila in the beginning of the Prakaranapanfcika Salikanatba calls 
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him Vartikakaramisrah (Page 3.) Farther, on pp. 12-13 of the Vakyar- 
fchaoaatrkavrbfci h<3 has the following STtf foi^f ^ 

a?Tf :— f| stlf f| 555^ f% 

It very well known that the above view viz. that verbal judgment 
arises only through lah$a%avTtti (or the secondary significative capacity 
of words) is held fry Kumarila and it is clear that Yartikakarapadah 
refers to him alone. Again in the text quoted above from the Ejuvimala. 

p. 86 *FT^37T &3PER: .cT^Sr^l^ld WVZFZ 

the honorific term ‘ Bhagavan ’ which is generally used only in referring 
to great spiritual teachers like Sri Sankaracarya is applied to Kumarila 
whom Prabhakaraguru is represented to oppose. 

The verse qfif 5WRT*TTW f| etc. quoted above from the Prakaranapancika 
and the Nyayakosa and attributed therein to oneVartikakarapadah is found 
cited by Jayanta in his Nyayamanjarl page 3 in the name of Bhatfea 
thus : — etc. ** Bhatta ” used by itself refers to Kumarila 
and many other passages from the extant works of Kumarila are cited in 
the Nvayamanjari by that name (see pages 87, 128 and 130), Jayanta- 
who lived about the middle of the 9th century came close after Kumarila 
and his authority is unquestionable. Besides this, many other verses, 
not found in Kumarila, are quoted in the Prakaranapancika along with, 
other verses identified to be his (see Vakyartha. M. p 5, 15, 17). 
The natural conclusion that could be drawn from this is that Kumarila 
has written some other works not accessible to us at present. 

This view is further strengthened by some facts deduced from the* 
following references in the Ejuvimala, Nayaviveka and the Nyayakosa. 
These are : — 

(1) sr....snt%?eftat sqrewiaqt; 

mm sr^t^nr 3[#ir% — fsrrr^rF*^- 

I Rjuvitnala-beginning. 

(2) Wq- 

qgrr *fi^r <n?rq jrstt 

^R?5rR^ml-3T#rr%^f% . . . N ay a vi veka - beginnln g . 

(3) *ic^r 

?f5r ^r?i37r%grqqr 

fitft *R=n Tn«ii«ii 

c^srpian*. I qs«rb, qg i 
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^n%c*ng*rrwTsr se^t^ct qr^N^rc: JFfTiiR 

^sgT^rflvgtKwra' *r^r ararRr q<?5% 3T^f%q>r«?f- 

^Tf[RII%: SRM?rmT% S^OTT 5^^]^ || 

Nyayakosa-beginnin®* 

Regarding the first passage, we agree with Processor Kuppuswami 
Sastriar in thinking that Prabbakara is there represented to refute the 
vfews of Kumarila. In the second text which is an amplification of the 
previous one it is stated that, for the initital sentence of the Sabara- 
bha§ya, there were suggested in the Bbatta school six senses in one place 
and ten others elsewbsrq^and that Prabhakara disagreeing with all of 
them gave a seventeenth meaning to it. The third text which further 
elucidates the second, supplies definite and more corroborative information. 
According to that, Vartikakara it was who gave these two series of inter- 
pretations for the Bha§ya and that the last sense in both the series was 
identical. There is in the Sloka Vartika of Kumarila a series of six inter- 
pretations for the initial sentence of tb r e Bhasya and the last of them 
r agrees with the one given above as the last of the interpretations suggested 
by the Vartikakara, mz. % sfrf^n^TRW^T. It could be made out 
^from the above that the author of these two series of interpretations is 
one and the same Vartikakara and that when the author of one of the 
series is established to be Kumarila there is no doubt that the author of 
the other is none else than the celebrated Mimamsa Vartikakara. What 
is that work where Bhafcba has suggested the second series of tea senses ? 
It is not any of his extant works. We venture to put forward, on the 
basis of the following evidences which appear to be very reliable and 
convincing, that it is his Brhattika. 

In the catalogus Oatalogorum of Dr. Aufrecht, the Brhattika is 
entered on p. 375 as a work of Kumarila. In the catalogue of Hall 
appears the following on pp. 170 — ’1 “ The author of the Tantracuda- 

mani or Krgriadava asserts that ‘ Vartika * is a common name of five 
separate works of Kumarila : the Brhattika, Madhyamatika, Karika, 
Tantratika, and Ifuptika, these compositions diminishing as to size from 
first to last, in the order in which their appellations are here arranged.* 
In the Sarvadarsanakaumudi of Madhavabharati who catalogues there all 
the works of the different philosophical systems the following is found : — 

«n«PU <jgqft 5 trh5*Mtt£ srwrqj#r% | ^frqwfon 
qar q^rqq, filter 

i sg»qwni£t% swift * 

i sr g Wfn^r i 
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This writer lived about; three centuries ago and he records above the 
genuine Mimamaa* tradition current in his days that Kumarila wrote five 
works, only three of which were available to him then as now, and that 
of the two others one and certainly the bigger was the Brhattika. That 
Kumarila was the author of a work other than the three excant treatises 
oould he understood^ from this verse of the Nyayasudha p. 1516 : — 

^Tfgifra- 

qii%r*R5fr trrqqRfRr q«j: 

where Bhatfca Somesvara the learned commentator on the Tantra- 
vartika states that for purpose of his comments on this work he 
depended especially upon a celebrated work of Eumarila which probably 
treated of only the first four chapters of the Mimarhsasastra. This work 
may have been the Brhattika. * 

Further, in the Nyayasudha, itself, there are references to and also* 
some extracts from the Brhattika. From the Yyakaranadbikar&na of 
that work (see Myaya-S.p. 329) the following may be cited 

?r ^ cff%r; srt% qj% srirq- 

iRRTfq “ 

By making the above introduction to a text of the Tantravartika 
p. 211 Somesvara represents that Kumarila is endeavouring to remove 
an apparent difference that may be discovered between the Brhattika 
and the present text viz. the Tantravartika regarding the means of 
obtaining final salvation. Such an attempt on the part of Kumarila is 
justifiable only if the Brhattika is his own work, for a writer is ordinarily 
anxious to see that he is not understood to express conflicting opinions 
on the same subject in different works of his own, but be, if only a 
greater thinker like Kumarila, will not stoop to take pains to reconcile 
his views with those of another. Moreover in two other places Some- 
svara says that the same view as is held in the Vartika is expressed in the 
.Brhattika, and he cites, the two texts from the latter thus : — 

(1) Nyayasudha— p, 329-*30. 

WWIWJW — . 
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?hr ^ l%«ret§l«nKnffcr ▼ <n*pr^ ji 
%q<>4 «ra% ?r: ii 

II II 


(2) Nyayasudha, p. 393, I. 4 — 1. * 

?r*rrsfa ?rm^r ei% 

«T^ WRT f^cTT [%5Wiqr ?T it^saraf | sr|: qjsteajor |i% 
r| q^Rqrf^rr ^si3R?r qiJTPj^sf^rdsfq- l «rahfr. 


^f^i^Rrfsr q: jwmqi^: i 
^ q^K: *r stfsr <S8jijR srqi%q: || 

Xu has been shown above that the two grounds on which Dr. Jha 
bases the possibility of a second Vartikakara vis, that Kumarila is not 
respectfully referred to by Prabhakara writers and that many verses cited 
under Vartikakara are not found in the extant works of Kumarila are 
untenable. Kumarila is mentioned with due honour even by the Pra- 
bbakaras and some verses, attributed to Vartikakara and not found in 
the extant works of Kumarila, have been identified to be bis. We do not 
absolutely deny the existence of another Vartikakara, but we have to do 
so if that is based on the grounds urged by Dr. Jha. It is reasonable on 
the other hand to suppose that the unidentified verses of the Vartikakara 
are drawn from a work of Kumarila now taken for lost. This work most 
probably is his Brhattika. Its very name and the references to it in the 
catalogues show that it is very voluminous and probably its enormous - 
size ha3 stood unfortunately in the way of its being preserved to posterity. 
But we do not despa f r and we place this paper before the conference with 
the full and fervent hope that some scholar will be able to discover ere 
long in some unknown corner of a library, this monument of the greatest 
Mimamsa philosopher, and thereby enrich the philosophical knowledge of 
India. Happy will he be who will bring to light this great * 
Brhattika ! 

-V.J3. — [References to Mss are to those deposited in the Government 
Oriental Mss Library, Egmore, Madras. 

* P.S, We are sorry to note that lack of information about this 
work of Kumarila ha^-fed even some well-informed scholars like 
Mr. P, V. Kane to .mistake references to the prhattika of Kumarila 
for the Brhati of Prabhakara. For, referring to this passage : — 
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• “ 'TST^g. =^r«l F?ng?Tl?:on%?rE5r * j ” Slokavarfcika. 

“ ^^qr«i=TTOwni<:5^T^3jsrq^: 'T^r^wrro^: 

fHc^ffs^rr ^rUrer ^rn; i ” Nyayaratnakara. 


• /» ^ 

• Slokavarfcika, Benares Edition, p. 452 

ha remarks thus , — ** It has ’escaped the notice of scholars th^,fc 
according to the Ny&yarafcnakara on Tantravartika Slokavartika ?) 
ST^n^r^ verse 9 ^ T ) Kumarila makes an 

express reference to Prabhakara’s .(See Annals of the Bhan- 

darkar Baseareh Institute, 1924-25, Yol* VI, Part I, p. 26, 
foot-note 49). It is true that in the above text Parthasarathi interprets 
Kumarila as making an express reference to the Brhatfcika, where the 
different varieties of arthdpatti are explained in the section on the 
paksadosas. But this Brhatfcika is different from Prabhakara’s work 
called Brfaati. Further we state on the authority * of Prof. S. Kuppu- 
swami Sastri, Curator of the Government Oriental Manuscripts library, 
Madras, that in the Manuscript copy of the Brhatl of Prahhakara which 
is completely available here for the first six chapters, we do not 
find any or a separate section relating to the faults of the 

minor term, nor do we find in the corresponding portion of this work 
any detailed reference to the different varieties of arthdpatti. 
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Mr. V. R. RANGANATHAN, M.A., R.litt. (oson.). 

The problem that is presented and not solved in this paper is about 
the Origin of Tamil Siddhanta. It is a religio-philosophioal system of 
South-India particularly of the Tamils* which almost identical with the 
Saiva Siddhanta of Kashmir. It will be useful to start with a brief out- 
line of its metaphysics. 

Saiva Siddhanta, whether of Kashmir or of South-India, is the result 
of an attempt to harmonise the Ved antic and Samkhyan teachings. The 
philosophy centres round the three categories, God, Soul, and Universe 
or matter, called in this system, as Pati y Pasu and Pdsa respectively. 
These terms are of venerable descent, being terms of Tadic sacrifice. 
God, invariably called Siva, is the active principle of the Universe. Ha 
b~ fca Ph'l * s k 0 * 5 * 1 transcedent and immanent. His immanent 
Bophy. " aspect is designated Sakti which is thus the connect- 
ing link between God and his universe. The souls are 
many and are of the same nature as God, but not identical with him. In 
their manifest state they are bound by a three-fold fetter. These finite 
. conditions are (1) Anava or Avidya, the power of darkness obscuring the 
light of the Soul, (2) Karma , as in other systems, and (3) Mayd t a term 
which signifies something very different from what it does in Sankara's 
system, v*£. r cosmic matter. Liberation for the Souls is disentangle- 
ment from these fetters. This freedom is to be secured partly by the 
Soul’s own efforts, through Bhakti and partly by Anugraha , grace from 
God. In fact, Siddhanta is a philosophy of love and devotion. Maya-' 
vada is rejected. The world has a kind of dependent reality and is a* 
necessary element in God’s scheme and is especially designed with .a 
view to the emancipation of the Soul. Through a metaphysical analysis- 
of Nature, adapted from the Samkhyan and improved upon, £3aiva* 
Siddhanta attempts to exhibit the relation between the three eternal 
entities. * 

The difference between the Kashmir school and the Tamil System Is 
said to .he similar to that between the colder thought 
Difference between 0 f the Upaniisads and the later theistio speculation 
Kashmirian ^ ami Eficbl). In the Northern system there is* 

, greater insistence on the casual* sufficiency of Siva in 
creation ; while in the Southern School, Siva is on the whole an efficient 
cause only and requires Maya as the instrumental pause. There is a 
similar difference *as regards the part that the Soul’s own effort plays in 


Difference between 
Kashmir and Tamil 
Schools. 
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securing deliverance. God’s co-operation in the form of grace is more 
emphasised in the Southern system. As to the nature of the liberated 
souls, the Tamil school lays greater stress on their conscious and active 
life. With these differences, of emphasis rather than of principles, the 
two systems are identical, r 

# Now the interesting question is how far is the one indebted to the 
. other? Is the resemblance between them accidental? 
Question of cigic, Qr - oaa j na pi rQ( ^ t;he other, was it the South that 

was indebted to the North, or vice-versa? 

The question was first raised by Dr. L. D. Barnett of the British 
Museum Library in a paper on Saiva Siddhanfca read before the Royal 
Asiatic Society. After pointing out that the doctrines formulated in 
Kashmir by Abhinava Gupta are in all essentials the same as the Tamil 
Siddhanfca, he arrives at the following conclusion : — 


“ We are therefore led to conclude that id was from Kashmir and the 
neighbouring regions that the Saiva theology came to the Dravidian South 
at first in slight currents of incoherent ideas and 
Onginm Kashmir, gradually gathering force until it swept in a great 
stream of reasoned thought southward, taking its 
course, chiefly through the centre of India and thence following South- 
east into the Tamil lands To support this conclusion Dr, Barnett adduces 
the following arguments: “ The systematic formulation of Tamil Siddhanta 
begins with Meykaqdan, whose Sivajnanabodbam was written about 
1223 A.D. In the middle of the 12th century occurred that great 
upheaval in the neighbouring Kanarese country which dethroned for 
ever the jain and made saiva-church dominant for many ages there. 
Then he traces the course it may have taken. “ At some date possibly at 
the beginning of the present era and most probably not later than the 
5th century, the incohoate idealism of the older Upani&ads was 
harmonised with the growing belief in the reality of the material 
principle in Nature. This body of ideas gradually developed in 
Kashmir into the Spanda and Prafcyabhijna Schools. Meanwhile 
filtering down through the various channels into the lands of the 
Dravidians for whose ancient cult it supplied a theological basis. 
The Pratyabijna was finally codified about 1000 A.D. In that form it 
passed through Agamic and other channels southward notably into thet 
Kanarese country and reappears at the beginning of the 13bh, as the 
basis of the Tamil Siddhanta.” Dr. Y. Y. Ramanan of the Calcutta 
“University also agrees with the view of Dr, Barnett. 


Dr. J. E. Carpenter appears to suggest that the process may have 
been just the reverse. In aioot-note in hia “Theism 
Tam tigin . ln ^ 0diaQva ^ India” (p. 860) he writes as follows : “ W- 
- * •* • ' must not be forgotten that Tamil s-aivisna had 
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long religious and literary development before the appearance of the 
Schools in Kashmir and much common terminology may be traced 
for centuries before Meykandan wrote. Samkara argued against Saivism 
with which he must have been acquainted in South India and his visit to 
Kashmir (if tradition may be trusted) apparently coincides with the first 
beginnings of the Northern scholastic philosophy ” Quite a number of 
scholars will readily agree with this view, but proof is lacking. 


There is no doubt that the Sanskrit Agamas and some of the Upani- 
3 ad s were the sources, from which the Tamil Siddhanta as well as the 
Saiva philosophy of Kashmir directly drew their inspiration. The 
Agamas and the Svetas vatara Upamsad .represent that attempt in 
philosophy of which Dr. Barnett speaks, mz.> the attempt to harmonise 
the incohate idealism of the older Upanigads with the growing belief in 
the reality of the material Universe. The Siddhanta 

Sources : 3%iva philosophy also represents the same attempt, but it is a 
Agamas and Svetas* 

vatara Upanisad. later though a more systematic and successful attempt* 
The eclectic tendency to harmonise the Samkhya- 
Yoga and Vedanta is very marked in Siddhanta and the oldest represent- 
ative of this tendency is the Svetas vatara Bpani^ad. And this Bpanisad 
which was canonical long bafora Samkara, as Dr. Barnett says, contains 
the elements of Tamil Siddhanta, the Sanskrit Agamas and the Saiva 
theology of Kashmir. There can be little doubt that this Bpanisad is one 
of the main sources of Saiva philosophy. It is likely that Nilakantba’s 
Saiva Bha$ya also influenced the formulation of the Siddhanta doctrines. 
This sectarian commentary was probably an interpretation in the light 
of the then prevailing Saiva religious and vague philosophical ideas, and 
when later on the Siddhanta philosophy, came to synthesised this Bbasya 
rather than Samkara’s was taken for guidance. The two commentaries 
differ on some vital points, which are also the points of difference 
between Siddhanta and Samkara’s Vedanta. It is one thing to 
say that Tamil Siddhanta had for its source the Saiva Agamas and 
some of the Upanigads and it is quite another thing to assert that the 
entire philosophy in its present systematised form came from Kashmir, 
as Dr. Barnett says it did. 


It is difficult to refute Dr. Barnett’s arguments, and still more 
difficult to suggest an alternate theory. Yet, there seam to be some 
difficulties in accepting his theory in its entirety. It will be sufficient in 
* this paper to point out what Ghesa are and invite discussion. The first 
difficulty is historical. The impulse towards Hindu 


DiffiauHies in 
accepting Barnett’s 
view. 


revival according to Dr. Barnett came from 
the North, first to the Kanarese country and thence 
to the Tamil land. The dethronement of Jainism 


and the establishment .of Saivism in the former country took place in 
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fehe middle of the. 12th century. But long before this by the 10th century 
Saivism (and Vai$navism) overthrowing Buddhism and Jainism aeemg'to 
have established itself firmly in the Tamil country, so that the impulse 
to the Hindu revival could not have passed from the North to the South, 


A second difficulty is this : The history of Tamil sacred literature 
appears to becontinous and Siddhanta, the result of r a process of natural 
development. The system does not make a sudden and dramatic 
appearance in the Tamil country. On the other hand the philosophy 
was gradually developing for centuries and its final formulation in the 
13th century and not earlier can be more or less satisfactorily explained. 


There is no means of knowing what the religion of South India was 
before the introduction of Buddhism from the North. But there is no 
doubt it was some form of Siva- worship. Whether the God was actually 
called Siva or not is not a matter of much importance* 
Behgwus ^conflict m foiiy worshipped came in later times to be identi- 

fied with the Vedie Budra-Siva. Barth’s state- 
ment that, ‘ Siva was a popular and almost supreme God before 
our era 5 supports such a view. Buddhism was introduced into 
South India probably about the 3rd century. For a time it flourished 
side by side with Hinduism, but in course of time the new religion 
slowly began to replace the older faith. Jainism too S8ems to 
have been very powerful in the South by the 1st century A. D„ 
and in fehe following centuries it became a formidable] rival of the ancient 
religion. Before the 5feh century the two new faiths had made such advance 
that Hinduism was threatened with extinction. In the 5fch or 6bh 
century began the revival of Hinduism and in this revival Saivism played 
an important part and attained to great prominence. During this period 
of Hindu revival Saivism developed, probably reformulating its principles 
and practices, and soon became a faith that could 3tand against the two 
new faiths. The fight went on for centuries, from the 7th to the 9th 
century ; at first it was a struggle for existence on the part of Saivism, 
but later on it was a fight for supremacy. By the beginning of the 10th 
century Saivism was left supreme and ever afterwards remained the 
dominant faith in the South, 


Now if this account is correct then it will not be wrong to conclude 
that the Kanarese revolt against Jainism followed that of fehe Tamil land. 


This period between the 7bh and 10th century, i,e„ the period of 
Hindu revival produced a copious devotional literature 
Ta3£1 lifeerature! 0na3 * n wherein are found all the technical terms of 

the leter theology and most of the elements of the 
subsequent philosophy. Dr. Barnett himself admits this ; for he m y» • 
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*’ The famous poems of Thiruvacakam by Manikkavaeakar frequently 
use* the technical * terms of the Siddhanta — Path Bam Paiupaii, Maya % 
Bakti , Malam , etc., in Sanskrit form A perusal of Tevaram and 
other works of Tirumurai (7th to 11th century) will make this amply 
evident. The mystic poet Tirumular in his Tirumantram (a 9th 
century work) men^ons several Agamas by name and attempts to give 
an exposition of the Agamic teachings. In the literature of this period 
occur not merely the technical terms but such philosophical ideas m 
Bhakti , Anugraha Maya Karma etc. No doubt they were incoherent 
and undeveloped ideas, yet they were the necessary material for a 
philosophical edifice. Such a period of ^inspired writings was a 
necessary prelude to a period of reflection, * 


The Tamil works known as Siddhanta Sasferas giving a systematic 
account of Saiva thought wars produced during the 13feh and 14tb centu- 
ries. They are 14 in number and of these the earliest and the most 
important Sivajnanabodham is the work of Meykandan who lived about 
1323 A. D. This book which is the basis of ali the 
later Siddhanta works, said to be a translation of 12 
Sanskrit stanzas which form part of Bauravagama. This is doubted by 
some : but it cannot be doubted that Sivajnanabodham epitomises the 
teachings of the Agamas. 


Siddhanta works. 


The period of inspired writings was identical with the period of con- 
flict with Buddhism and Jainism. In fighting the new faiths, appeal had 
often to be made to the emotions rather than to reason ; and this was 
done in the writings (the hymns of Appar, Sambandar, Sundarar, and 
Manikkavaeakar. When the struggle was over, and Saivism was firmly 
established there was the needed leisure for reflection. 


Another important factor now gave a further impluse to reflection. 
The two chief sects of Hinduism, Vai§navism and 
mmafcolS. thought. Saivism now no longer in danger, began to emphasise 
the difference between them, which at first was slight., 
and thus began a sort of rivalry between the two. And when in the 12th 
century under the lead of Bamanuja, Vai§navism came to be definitely 
marked off from Saivism, the latter had the Deeded stimulus to a systema- 
tic formulation of a theology and philosophy. Thus the 13fch century 
tfaw the rise of the great teachers and with their writings began the 
Siddhanta philosophy. 

The Saiva Agamas and some of the sectarian Upanisads furnished 
the elements for the Tamil philpsophy. The Agamas* 
Ph MB S by b T a mns! he ' Hke the Upanigada, contain no philosophic synthesis 
as such, but they do contain soma fundamental ideas- 
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and germs of philosophy. The Tamils may have had the credit, not of 
originating, but of formulating a coherent and consistent system of 
philosophy. And this was no small task. It is quite possible that the 
Sashmerian system may have had soma indirect influence on the 
philosophy of the South, but the reverse could hardly have been possible. 



IS DHlMAT RELIGION, BUDDHISM? 

BY 

KUMAR «GANGANANDA SINHA, M.A, t M.L.A. 

We hear so lihhie of Buddhism after the llabome&an destruction of 
the famous seats of Buddhist learning and slaughter of Buddhist Sranid}i(& 
and Icaryas that it is extremely difficult, if not impossible, to say 
definitely what was the condition of Buddhism at that time* We are 
however, indebted to Mahamabopadhyaya PrOlessor Hara Prasad Sastri 
and Pracyavidyamahamava Babu Nagendranath Vasu for attempting to 
throw light on the subject and it is rather tempting to examine their 
contentions and conclusions. 

Mahamabopadhyaya Professor Hara Prasad Sastri is of opinion that 
the outrages committed by the Musalmans deprived the Buddhist 
community as a whole of the guidance of its intellectual and spiritual 
leaders. There was at that time no powerful monarch of Buddhist 
leanings to protect the religion or the community. The mosfem pressure 
that was brought directly or indirectly to bear upon the community was 
so hard that the people of the community could save themselves only by 
adopting the religion of their conquerors. 

Pracyavidyamahamava Babu Nagendranath Vasu holds a somewhat 
different view (vide Sunya Puraria, Preface, pp. 66-8). He seeks to 
establish that the antagonism between the Brahmins and Buddhists 
during the Sena rule, which was characterised by the increasing domina- 
tion of the Vedic Brahmins, drove the Buddhists to side with the 
Musalmans in wiping out all traces of Brahmanic temples and mafchas by 
the way of revenge. He further asserts that there can be no doubt as to 
the fact that 1 Saddharmin s was the common designation of the Buddhists 
of that time having the Dharma Papdits for their teachers ; and all along 
tends to identify Dhamat or the Dharma cult (which according to him 
was the prevailing religion of the mass at that time) with Buddhism. 
But we cannot help thinking at this, that in doing so he has simply 
followed in the footsteps of his predecessor Professor Sastri, who has 
perhaps invariably adumbrated this opinion except in his edition of 
‘Baudba gana-o-doha ! 

In his paper entitled '* Buddhism in Bengal ”, published in the 
Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, in the year 1895, Professor 
Sastri contends as follows in seeking to establish that identity : — 

{a) In all probability Buddhism became mixed up with some 
aborginal form of worship, namely that of Dharma, during the ascendency 
.of the Pala dynasty in Bengal. 
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(b) No cooked food is offered to Dharma and the same being tha 
case with the Buddhist and the Jaina idols the probability of the identifi- 
cation of the Buddha with the Dharmaraja becomes very great. 

(c) If there is no caste distinction among the Buddhists, t£ere is 

also absolute liberty to all castes to worship Dharmaraja. Even domas 
worship him and often offer him hogs’ flesh. * 

id) The following mantra used in the worship of Dharmaraja 
feaves no room for doubt that he is no other than the Buddha. The 1 
attributes of the former admirably fit in with those of the latter : 

“ Yasydnto ?iadi?padhyo na oa karacarandm ndstihayaniddnam 
Ndhdram nadtrupam nasti janmajhayasya [hya jasyarl 
Yogindro jndnagamyo sahalajanahztam $arvahkaika?iatham 
Tattvam tam ca Niranja?iam maravar pdluvah s' wnyamwrtih” 

(Englfsh Translation : — He who has no end, no beginning and no 
middle ; he who has neither hands nor legs, he who has no germ of body % 
he who has no form no primordial form ; be who has no birth ; the one 
protector of all creatures, the truth, the spotless, the giver of boons to 
mortal men, whose form is Sanya or void : may he protect you) 

(e) If there be any doubt as to the possibility of the assimilation of 
such low parcfeices as the sacrifice of pigs’ head, into Buddhism, it should be- 
set at rest at once by Rai Sarat Chandra Das Bahadur’s following transla- 
tions from the history of Buddhism by Lama Taranabba of Tibet 

“ He (the Domacarya) preached the Tantrik doctrine of Buddh- 
ism, called Dharma, to the people of Tipera and obtained 1 
- numerous followers. Many among them became Siddhas 

too. He was then invited to the country by Ba-dha, called 
Bara in the common language of the people. The Baja of 
that country was a bigoted follower of Brahmins, but seeing 
the supernatural powers of Domacarya, and his goodness 
and learnings, he became changed in his views and hence- 
forth the £ Dharma 5 Buddhism, in its Tantrik phase became 
greatly honoured and followed by the people of Bengal, 
Radha and Tipera, By the worship of Dharma, is meant, 
that of the Buddhist deities, such as YajrayoginI, Yajra- 
varahi, Yajrabhairava CKgetrapala), Yajradakini, the Natha 
and so on. In fact, in the latter days of Buddhism the 
Dikpaias, Dharamapalas and other spirit -protectors of 
Buddhism, became objects of worship to the exclusion of 
the Buddhas and the Bodhisattvas 

Many of these^ diebias like Kgeferapaia are still worshipped in 
Bengal or like YajrayoginI, Yajrabhairava etc. were at one 
time worshipped in Bengal. 
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(/) further probability of this identification can be found in the 
fa<jfe that the Dbaxm a -priests like the Buddhist monks of yore even up to 
this day dispense medicine. 

Again, in his introduction to Babu N. N. Yasn’s M Modern Buddhism” 
Profe*ssor Sastri leads us to believe that the Brahmins of the south- 
western part of Bernal (particularly those who came from Howrah and 
Midnapore districts) who beg with the image of Sitala in hand are no 
other than Dhaimagharia Yogis and are survivals of the Hinayankt 
monks of the Tamralipta country. 

But there are certain facts which I am sure would have led Profes- 
sor Sastri to another conclusion, had he kpt considered them. The 
morsel of boiled rice found in front of a Buddha’s image dug up at Sarnath 
and Chittagong contradicts his assumption fchas no cooked food is presented 
before a Buddhist idol as offering. Then again, it remains yet to be 
proved that the cult which permits the offerings of hog’s Seek to its deity 
can have anything to do with Buddhism, however fallen it may be. Even 
Professor Sastri dees not give us any indication of such a practice in his 
well-known treatises on the Buddhist Sabajia-cult or the Yajra-cult 
which form part of the ‘ Bauddhagana-o-doha 

Coming now to his identification of the Dharmagharia Yogis, ws 
cannot be?p thinking that it is bound to astonish those Buddhist Com- 
munities and nations scattered even to-day in India and other parts of 
Asia, who have kept up the traditions of the past. It is inconcievabla- 
that such a low practice as carrying the image of Sitala in begging aims* 
has been associated with the Holy Order, particularly the so- 
called Hinayanists, who were holding fa3t to the rules of the Yinaya 
discipline, Dr. Benimadhava Barua in his valuable monograph on the 
Ajivikas (Part I) has referred to an important Pali passage (see page 60) 
containing a list of popular non-Buddhist sects known to the author of 
the Milindapanha (who flourished about the beginning of the 
Christian era) called “ Dhammagiriya,” which undoubtedly has closer 
resemblance to Dbaramgharia than what Professor Sastri leads us to 
believe. Then, again, we are indebted to Dr. Hoernle for drawing for 
the flrst time our attention to the existence of the practice of begging 
alms by the show of pictures in India as early as the 6th and 7th century 
B.C. outside, of course, the order of the Jainas and the Bud- 
dhists. Gosala, the last bestknown teacher of the Ajivikas was, for example, 
the son of Mankha (or wandering mendicant who earned his livelihood by 
Showing pictures). Dr. Barua has further suggested that K$apanaka 
mentioned in the Mudfdrdksasa as carrying the Yamapata might 
be taken as a representative of this class of mendicants and popular 
teachers. This class of pictures, aptly called Garanacitra in 
the Buddhist literature, has been commented upon by Bud- 
dhaghesa in the following terms: There was a sect of Brahmin 
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heretics called nakha who used to roam about in the country with 
picture gallery having pictorial representation thereop of various scenes 
of persons enjoying the fruits of virtuous deeds in heaven and sinful 
deeds in hell. Bo not these facts forcibly suggest that the origin of 
the practice of begging aims should rather be traced in these Garanaciira , - 
beggars than in the Buddhist Bikkhus , who were unconnected with 
those beggars ? r 

Let us turn to examine the position of the Praeyavidyamaharnava 
regarding his opinion about the Dharma cult of the Suoya Purana, The 
opening verses of the Purana contain a story of creation in which the 
cosmic void is said to be Wle resting place of God. Depending upon the 
void, the story tells us, the Lord roamed all about and was always 
active. Out of compassion he created the world as his own body — out 
of his body sprang up a personal form (Puru$a), which was without 
hands, legs? eyes, parentage or companion and yet respledant enough to 
sea itself. — But, is this story of creation peculiar to Buddhism ? Is it 
not, on the other hand an echo of the ^Tasadiya Sukta of the Kg Veda. 
Except for the Bhagavatic idea of compassion as the formative principle 
of the cosmos, the resemblance between the two is so close that no one 
can doubt that Ramai Pandit’s story was nothing but a free Bengali 
translation of the Vedie hymn. Similar stories can be traced in the 
Bh arm apuj avid hana, ascribed to the same author, and composers of the 
Bharmamangaias are said to have repeated the story as given by Kamai 
Papdifc. But in spite of the fact that the Vedic hymn referred to above 
was the original source of the story of the Sunya Purana and other 
works of the Dharma cult one might contend that Dharma Papdits* 
source of information was not Vedic but Buddhistic and this source was 
some Mahayana work of later origin. But was it really so ? 

If the story was really derived from a so-called Mahayna work like the 
Svayambhu Puraua of Nepal, why is it, we must ask, that there is no men- 
tion of the Adi Buddha, of any Bhy&ni Buddha or of any Bodhisattva. Even 
granted that Ramai Papdit found his story in a Buddhist work that he had 
read, does it necessarily follow therefrom that the story was of a Buddhist 
origin ? If we coma across a story of creation put into the mouth of Buddha, 
we are at once struck with the manner in which it has been narrated and 
it leaves no doubt that it was a well-known story of Brahminioal origin 
which Buddha utilised, as suggested by Dr. Rhys Davids and others, for a 
very special purpose. The story recurs in many later Buddhist works. Bu£ 
when we read these works we find in their tone; in their expression some 
peculiar traits of Buddhists that always stand out and cry down with 
vengeance any attempt to mistake the Buddhistic doctrine for Brahminism 
or other cults. The details of the process of creation as described in the 
Bunya Purana go to show that Ramai Pandit’s story was a synthesis of 
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Brahmanical stories as we find them in the Yedic hymns, the Brahmantas, 
the Puranas and later works. 

is a mistake that the word Sankha or Sankha had been used in the 
Sunya Purina as a Bengali corruption of the Buddhistic term ‘ Sangha * 
t£e Holy Order. Both in the Sunya Pur aria and the Dharmapujavidhana 
'Sankha' or Sankha’ in used through out to denote * Conch- shell’ and not 
* Sangha \ Mr. Vasu is his ‘ Modern Buddhism * (pp. 19*20) has cited** 
legend from the Siddhanta Dambara. an authoritative work of the Bauris 
of Orissa, which says that Yisnu killed Sankhasura and presented the 
eldest son of Padmalaya with the Sankha, Mir. Yasu thinks that the only 
probable interpretation of the legend is that the eldest member of the 
Baud commnuity became a Sanghadhipa i,e. chief of the Buddhist frater- 
nity after destroying the enemies of the Sangha. He further opines that 
the interpretation of Sankha as Sangha is supported by^the Sunya 
Purana, in which Sankha is very frequently used for Sangha. But this 
kind of credulity in a serious work of research reads as a fact far 
stranger than fiction. 

Then, it is stated that the attainment of Brahmanirzana {Bambha- 
nlbbana) is the highest goal of the D harm a- cult. This at once discounte- 
nances any suggestion as to Dharma-culfe being Buddishm ,* nay, this 
goes to show that the Dharma-culfe was in essence a kind of Bbagavatism 
ultimately based upon the religion of the Gita. 

‘ Saturday ' is the most auspicious day for worshipping the holy 
foot-prints of Sri Dharma. This is a very strange fact indeed and is sure 
to upset any Buddhist of the world to hear that Saturday was sacred 
to Buddhism, 

Dharma deity as described in the Sunya Purana is a male god 
while Adi Buddha the highest deity of the Buddhists of Nepal is a 
female. Even Dharma of the Buc&Kst trinity has been personified as a 
female deity. In the Sunya Purari^ ;rma is not distinguished from 
Dharmaraja. In the Mahabbarafca i ~udhi§thira) is called Dharmaputra 
i,e„ the son of Dharma or lama ; arS the epithet of Yudhi§thira is 
Dharmaraja. But in Sunya B^ana, as we find, Yama is called Dharma- 
raja. In the Buddhist works ^ Nepal a hard and fast distinction is 
made between Dharma the personification of Prajna Davi and Dharma 
raja or Buddha Sakyamuni. Then also the Dharma rites and rituals are 
not all Buddhistic. 

m / 

Mr. Yasu’s argument is that in the Sunya Purina and other works 
of the Dharma cult ‘ Simhala * or Ceylon, is said to be the place where Sri 
Dharmaraja was held in very high esteem and as Buddhism was the 
prevalent religion of Ceylon, there can be no doubt that Sri Dharmaraja 
was no other man than the Buddha. It oannofcbe denied that Dharma- 
raja was also tfn epithet of Yama. In the Sunya Purana itself (p. 49) 
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Tama is so described- -* Yam&dfaarmaraja ’ i.e., Yam a, the administra- 
tor of Justice ; and Dharrna itself, as in febe Brhadaranyaka Upanigad, is re- 
presented as personification of Justice. The word ‘ Lanka % again, appears 
to have been used in a very special sense. By ‘ Lanka ’ Ramai Paricfit did, 
not mean, directly, the island, of * Lanka ’ or Geyjfon but a particular 
structure in a Dharma temple.* But Ramai Pandit’s 1 Simhala ' cannot but 
mean the island of Lanka or Ceylon. In the two expressions, "Simha- 
lata Sri Dharmarajer bahuta sanmana ” and M Dharmadevatd simhale 
■bahuta sanmana ” Ramai Pandit may be understood to have meant the 
Buddha by Dharmaraja and Buddhism by Dharmadevata. But it is no 
less likely that his geographical allusion also bears the influence of Hama- 
yarue story of Rama’s conquest of Ceylon and the inauguration of the 
Aryan religion through the instalabion of Vibhigaua. The indirect reference 
to Geylon may be as much due to influence of the Raroayana as to that 
of Buddhism. It is very strange indeed that no Buddhist holy place finds 
mention in the Sunya Parana. The whole pantheon and the holy places 
mentioned in the Sunya Parana are evidently Hindu. The ideal of Ahirhsa 
e as set forth in the Sunya Parana was not then in a way peculiar to 
Buddhism, though it may definitely be regarded as a point of contact 
between the Dhrama cult of Bengal and Buddhism. The Natha Siddhas 
such as Adinatha. Minanatha, Cowranginatha find mention in the Sunya 
Parana and Dharmapujavidhana but not a single Buddhist Siddha. 
Mr. Vasu’s another argument is that Ramai Paridit must have meant 
Buddha by Dharmaraja when he said ‘ Dharmaraja yajha nindct hare ’ i.e. 
Dharamaraja condemns the sacrifices. This seems apparently quite 

0. IP, “ Bomayajna adhivasa mantra avdhana 
Vdmbhana pandita alia deva nirahjana 
Uaiikara dilate dji suniba vdratd 
Nitai pandita aila aiha sa-gati 
Soma yajfia kari dila tarn^ra ahguri 

^ nl — &iinya Purdfia ■ 

H ? * 

«* Bahkara duare ke ya'/tdita 
NitM je dtha sa gati ana lekhy^fe 

— Sunya Parana 

7 Mafidapa adhivdia hare danapati 


caribhits rue kala bhitara hemagiri m III 

caua mandapara khame bdndhae banamala I 

Ztankara duare pandita Nilai jdra dtha sa gati 
Haphsata did tahdka rahaila mandape haila upaniti IV 

— Sunya Parana — p. 61, 

Puba digamdjhe Tcanakalankd para 

kanaka mafidapa parabhur kanaka behdra I 


— &unya Piwana — p* 91, 


III 

IV 

— p> 44, 

— p, 63, 
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sound. The Buddha was undoubtedly known In the popular traditions 
of Bengal as an avafcara of Yi§nn, who was Yajnanindaka or 
condemnor of sacrifices, Bnt s here too, one must remember that 
Vedic sacrifices were condemned in the Gita and other subsequent reli- 
gions. Thus though in reading the writings of Bamai Pandit there is here 
and there some influence of Buddhism, the facts stands out that the 
JDharma Pandits of Bengal were all advocates not of Buddhism but of the 
Brahmajnana (Bamfehajana) and of Brahmanirvana, 




* the YOGAYASISTHA BlMlY AfA, ITS PROBABLE DATE 
•AMD PLACE OF inCEPTION. 

BY 

Prop. 8IVAPRASAD BHATTACHARYA, m.a., BAJSHAHI- 

About five years ago while engaged in fshe task of editing tihe 
Alamkdrakaustubha of Kavi Karnapura fof the Varendra Research 
Society, Rajshahi — the first volume of which has since appeared in 1923 — * 
my attention was drawn to a verse therein, 

W s^r^prr *nfrT II 

Alamkdrakaustuhha , kirana I, p. 8/ 

The versa had the ring of 1 oldness * associated with it ; moreover the 
fact that the rhetorician, whose aim was to exemplify his rules and 
principles from the life of Kr$pa went out of his way and quoted it 
indicates that it was a familiar thing with his readers. I had to trace it 
to its source. My younger brother, Pandit Manmathanatha Pancatirtha 
informedSme that he remembered to have met with it in the Yogavasistha 
Edmdyana. ; Pandit Pancanan Tarkaratna of Bhatpara, my native village, 
an undisputed authority in matters relating to Philosophy and the 
Bur anas t was also of the same opinion. I had to hunt the verse up in 
the work. While I could not find the whole verse, parts of it were 
actually identified from that work, which, when tagged together, gave us 
the verse ; and the identification was indicated to that effect. I remem- 
bered that an almost similar verse is cited in the Durghatavrtti (under 
II. 2*8) of Saranadeva, who along with an earlier contemporary of 
him, Puru§ottamadeva, the author of the Bhdsdvrtti and his friends, 
formed almost the last batch of Bengal Buddhists, who kept up the torch of 
grammatical learning as based on the school of Panini ablaze in Eastern 
India ; there is a similar rather charming verse in the Naisadhaoarita of 
Sriharsa, 1 who too belonged to that quarter of the Indian continent. 

• A perusal of the Sanskrit commentaries on the Bauddha Gdna-0 Doha 
as edited by M. Haraprasad Sastri had convinced me that allied thoughts 

1 . Naisadhacarita, XII. 106 . The contention that these terms ate found to b© 
used profusely in later orthodox Hindu philosophical wprks loses much of its force 
when we remember that in the early part of its chequered career Indian philosophical 
literature (particularly the Nyaya system in whioh these terms abound) was influenced 
not In oonsidevakdy by Buddhistic writers. 
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and expressions are nob uncommon therein . 1 Terms like Vandhyaputra , 
ahdsakusuma , gamdharvanagara which are common-places in the 
Yogavasistha Bamayana are the stock-in-trade of a certain school of 
philosophers ; and these terms are again of frequent occurrence in litera- 
ture, professedly Buddhistic. This led to a lurking suspicion in my mind 
that the Yogavasistha was Buddhistic in essence# and inception — & 
suspicion which has since been confirmed — and led me to read the work 
more carefully so as to trace its period and place of genesis. 

While the Yogaidsistha is but one of the four works (including the 
rather queer epitome, perhaps of a late age, fch eAdbhuta Bamayana) that 
attches itself to Rama, sfcykfe itself Bamayana, and is ascribed to the sage 
Valmiki, it is fundamentally different from the rest. The plot here just 
touches a fringe of the story in the original Bamayana and the story dwin- 
dles into nothing — or to be more precise, there is here no narrative at all. 
There is philosophising, not in the manner of the Adhyatma Bamayana , 2 * * * * * 
where the philosophy, often vague, sweetly pantheistic and almost non- 
scholastic, is made to run in a line with the actual story of the epic, but 
philosophising in a fashion, and to a definite end. In this work the role 
of the teacher is taken by the family spiritual preceptor Vasi§tha, who in 
the long run, represents a school of thought not fathered by orthodox 
tradition 8 on him or on any other Indian sage of legendary and Pauranic 
fame; and in contravention of the custom of all post- Christian literature 
on the subject, Rama’s identification with the great Spiritual Being is 
almost hidden from view, to be made out only at the sequel. Some of 

It Compare the views about vairdgya and nirvana appearing In Naga cjuna’s 
ApratisthapraTcasa, quoted in the commentary on Caryacaryavmiscaya (pp. 16 — 17 P 
24) * 

swttcT f| firrar- 

aft 37 ?rf 

2 The Adhyatma Bamayana , highly popular with the kathakas of Bengal 

for Its underlying element of sweetly serene B/ja&it-culture, is regarded by many as 

forming a part of the Brahmandapurdna , just as that other important work, the Vi&fiu* 
dharmottara is regarded as a part of the rather unimportant Qarudapurdna * Our 

knowledge .of the Pwdnas — as we have them printed — cannot be regarded as adequate 

even in the matter of ascription of authorship we can never be sure that we stand on 
old tradition. This much is certain about the work— that it is told out in the form 
of a mrnvdda between Uma and Mahesvara. 

3. The tradition connecting Vasistha with the cult- of Buddbe&vati Tara and 

the spread of neo-Tantrio doctrines from Mabaoina, a country of Buddhistic practices 
referred to in the Budraydmala , the Cindiaratantra and the Tardtantra is presumably 
a Buddhistic one and affords us some light on this head. It is interesting to note that 
in the present work, too, there is a reference to Vasistha living in Kaildtakaniaria with 
his guru the great Mahadeva, collecting ustakahs on worship etc* (Nirvdfta-vijuha. 
$ 9 1 , 86 - 90 ). 
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ifb^ prominent features of the work bearing on its manner and externality 
may be noted here : — 

(i) The Buddhistic setting : — Like Buddha in early youth, Eama In 
his adolescence, is mortified at the many kinds of duhkha , the common 
heritage of man, such as jati , jar a, vyadhi , bhoqapancaka , marana , 
priyaviprayoga 1 ; and his earnestness in endeavouring to trace them to 
their root-cause as well as to hit at the way of deliverance therefrom, 
leads him almost automatically to the labyrinthine mazes of philosophi- 
cal and mystic speculations, to the queries about vazrdgya, mumuhsuta, 
utpaUi t sthiii, upasama , and nirvana , whicfc^ are discussed in the six 
sections of the work covering about 33,000 stanzas, in volume nearly 
one-third as much again as the present form of the original Bdmdyana . 
The episodes — and considering the volume and nature of the work, they 
are not many — that are introduced contain a few akhy dyikdsfi mostly 
In the form of old parables or allegories which are narrated In parts dealing 
with cycles of births, as m the Jdtakas . It is curious to note that the 
Dasaratha J at aka (Yol. IV Fausboll) does exactly hint at a similar predi- 4 
cament which is removed afterwards, as is evidenced by the gdthos cited* * 

(ii) The author’s favouritism for certain words like mailt a, buddha 
and derivatives of the root cup , to silence, and words and phrases of 

philosophical import like bhdva , sunya, cit , dtman, barman t nirvana , 

tr§nd, bhogapancaka, nairdtmya, brahman , vijhdna , dkdsa , 5 and the 

use of the latter — of course the author is not very consistent in the 

connotation he attaches to them — in rather unorthodox ways betray his 
leaning for Buddhistic tenets and doctrines. 


1. Of. Yairdgya — 5*, 10.4—51; also 11.2 (Visvamitra’s diagnosis of the 

situation) : — 

*T6T Tft^r i u 

2. Thus considered it is on a line with that important and old Buddhistic 
Sanskrit work Lanka vatara Sutra, a work in ten parivartas (chapters) treating amongst 
other things, of anityata ana kaanikata. The 108 and odd. questions of Havana are 
answered by the great Buddha just as in the Yjgavasistha, the many doubts and a 
difficulties of the youthful Kama are dispelled by the master-sage Vasistha. 

3. TJtpattu 2 ; Nirvana, 62 — 81 {Jivantopakhyaaa) 15. 16, Utpatti, 52.53. The 
Utpatti, section of the work is, according to the statement of the author, s tanta 

%hy&yikdmaya . (Mumuksu)t 17. 14. 

4. Pali Texts (p. 127, VoL IV). In answer to Bharata’s query 

%*r wr c nron T r i 

Bamapandita cites the gdihd>&, • 

5. Vairagya. 6.14 ; 12.9 ; 8.6, 7 ; 16, 13-29 ; 17 i 26.39 ! 29.3 ; Utpatti 8-83. 42. 
71-74 ; 24.63 ; 62, 14, Nirvana — 1. 28 ; 2 32 : 7.37, 
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(iii) In quite a number of passages 1 the words Buddha, sacchd&irm* 
and asamga (occasionally with compounds depending thereon e.g. t asam - 
g adhi) are used in a manner that it becomes extremely difficult notr 
to take them as proper names. Asamga, as is well known, is one oi the 
earliest teachers amongst Buddhist philosophers ( yogacarins ) who preach- 
ed the dlayavijndnavdda and his school got a decent following in North- 
Eastern India. 

Civ) Though described in the colophon always as dr$a t the work 
itself makes a candid confession that much that is contained in it is not 
dr$a but paurusa 2 and that though the author has tried to make his 
thoughts consistent with ^hat was taught by the orthodox schools, he 
has been not infrequently influenced by paramata (alien views). 


All this however does not help us much beyond proving that there 
was an admixture of Buddhistic doctrines ; as to time, it does not take us 
much beyond the sixth century A.D., even if the author be regarded as a 
rather late follower of the yogdcdnn teacher Asamga. 


* The outer shell of the work with its occasional references takes us. 
much further, as will be evident from the following considerations : — 

(i) The work is permeated with the Mus/a-style- paraphernalia* 
both in the verses and in the rather occasional curna &a-prose portions. 
Elaborate descriptions, ideas, images and allegories repeated and reiterat- 
ed often to a degree of monotony, figures of speech of various Shades 
(the chief figures being upamd and rupaka) and, more than everything else, 
the spirit of the surrender of the story and often the subject-matter^ or the 
theme to the hunt after rhetorical effect and conceits go to show tlVhat it 
is a specimen of the later exuberant but extravagant Jcdvya- style. \l 

(ii) The work contains references to, parallelisms of and, oflien 
verbatim quotations from the great classical masters Kalidasa, BharalljgL 
Bhatfci, Banabhatta, Bhavabhuti and Magha 2 3 . The contention thaff 
these — specially when they come in the form of direct citations — may be 


1, Nirvana, 7-B7, 44 ‘10 Utpatti 6*13, 6-44. Vairagya, 36*32' 

Mumuhsut 18.25, 26, 27, 

nrTMT?n%TT%fjr ^ff^r i «r?4«ir u 


2. Of. Mumuhsu, 18. Were it not for the cumulative effeot of the * atmosphere 
In the whole work, this canto could be explained away and dismissed as an infcerpela- 
tion. The verses 1—3, 9, 68 — 70 prove beyond doubt the writer’s preference for 
non-orthodox rationalistic views. The references in the footnotes here are all to the 
Bombay edition of tbe work; 

3. g.p,, Vairagya, 6.17—23; 7,30— 21 ; 16.5-r^l ; 17,51; Utaptti , 48; 

Utpatti 16; Nirvana 14. 17. 
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'dijmissed as interpolations* does not help ns much, when the cumulative 
evidence of the * atmosphere 1 and style is almost decisive. Moreover, 
there is not much of artlessnass in the fitting in of these verses that come 
from or are influenced by other sources ; nor again is there any evidence 

forthcoming of a great incentive of adding them to the work. 

• 

(iii) Again, $hiie the work shows traces of the complexity of Hindu 
ideals and modes of worship after the Paurarue fashion, it often has the 
■courage and frankness to cry them down in no uncertain terms. 1 * 

(iv) The fact that though it is ccmposed in the Krnya- style, it is 
seldom found quoted in any of the mediae va \alamkara texte and in any 
of the native traditional anthologies — though such works, no matter 
whether they are included in the restricted code of kdvyas or not (e.g. t the 
Pur anas , the Edjatarahginl and often the lekhas) are allowed that place 
of honour, is certaintly a proof that it was not known for long and that it 
was comparatively at a later date that it was studied. (Compare the 
introductory verses in Anandabodhayatin’s Vasisthdrthaprakdia,). 

Looked at from the standpoint of its philosophy and the inner* 
essence of its culture, the Yogavasi^tha seems to reflect the tendencies of 
a particular age, and, as there is good reason to think, of that age, as 
inherent in a particular local environment. The following are some of the 
.principal features that emerge out of a consideration on these heads : — 

(i) The Yogavdsi$tha , because of its palpable inconsistencies and 
• its sweet vagueness in technology and no less for its slokakiltas 2 is not 
T regarded as an authoritative work of philosophy ; and no writer and 

scholiast on philosophy earlier than Yijnanabhik$u seems to use it as an 
authority to defend a position without knowing its limitations, — he again 
has used it in the same light in these matters (and some later authors 
-following him have adopted the same course) as the Kur?napurana t 
Garudctpurdna , Vi$nupurana etc. 

(ii) It has thus not attained to the rank of the BhagavadgUd 
v though in the manner of that earlier work and using its very words, it 


1, Of., Vairdgya, 25—32 (a hit at dedra, Srauta and Smdrta), Nirvdna t 
‘40.11. Nirvana . 29.120—131. 

2. Of. Utpatti 1-1—1. There occur phrases brahmdmbara t chinnabhoiehavid t etc* 

' reminiscent of Buddhistic phraseology. Vide the commentator’s elucidation of these 
- veraea in an orthodox fashiorf. The terms jivx, brahman , karman , nirvdna t dtman , ara 
rather promiscuously used. Sometimes a<mtn ( brahman ) is synonymous with sunya % 
asatetc. {Nirvana 33.17.)**, sometimes [Utpatti 18. 35) they seem to be different. 
Sometimes brahman and jagat are one {Utpatti 10,19} ; spore often they are different 
entities. " Yoga t which is often used to emphapise a disposition of the mind, is occa- 
sionally, or rather as an exception, used to denote ascetic practices. {Nirvana 12.?) % 
ana bo forth., . 
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tries to make a synthesis of the views of the Samkhya r and ‘Yoga, or, ac itr 
styles them, Sdmhhyayoga and Yogayoga systems 1 ; whereas, from the 
peculiar circumstances under which it was produced, it should have 
attempted a synthesis of the Yoga, Vedanta and Yogaeara doctrines, r Nor 
does it represent in an unadulterated manner — like the Bkdgavatc^- 
purdna — the crystallised views of a particular school of philosophical 
thought. 

Ciii) All the while, it is not too much to say that the present work - 
presents us with a comprehensive and inspiring dissertation on vairdgya 
and nirvana of a type that is rare in Sanskrit literature, though it is in a 
line, on the expression side with Kdvya works like the Vairdgya sataka* 
The idea of the different bhogabhumis and yogabhumis 1 and the preference 
of the disposition of mumuk$utd to moh$a which is the professed aim of 
the generality of orthodox works, whether legendary or philosophical, seem 
also to point to a regard for the doctrines of Mahay ana Buddhism, with 
its nucleus of the Bodhisattva creed of redemption and deliverance. 

(iv) The philosophical groundwork, as we have here, is a complex 
fabric of theories and doctrines, not very closely and systematically 
joined : — 

(a) It treats of Yoga only in a restricted sense — the fundamental 
idea of yoga :) or samddhi and the 

efficacy of trances and psycho-physical exercises has been 
rather lightly dismissed in the manner of the Buddhist 
Vijndnavddins . 2 Emphasis is laid on the tempera- 

ment, rather than on the practices which are believed to 
lead to it. 


1. Of. Nirvana 69.18—21, While apparently at one with the Vedantin as regards 

the eternal nature and finality of brahman ( Utpatti : 13. 35 &o) and the belief in , 
jfiana mdrga (of. Ulpatti 7.1) as the only solution, it does not ever insist on the identity 
of jiva and brahman ( Utpatti IS . )° Again, while distinctly professing a leaning for the 
prevalent Buddhist yog dear in views of cosmogony dependent on apanda (of. Utpatti 67.), 
of brahman"* nirvana or manovilaya ( Utpatti . 9 s 97) &o. it chooses to acquiesce in ideas - 
about ihaloha and paraloka ( MumuTcsu , 3. 13 — 15), in the equation manas=»daiva and* 
so forth, which would net appear palatable to them. The synthesis it preaches is more 
superficial than grounded on any arguments adduced — it is arbitrary, often nothing, 
more than rhetorical flourish, (of. Utpatti 4.2 — 8.). As to bhilmis of. Vairdgya, 12. 
8, 5 ; Mumuksu, 2.10 ; Mumuk&u 3. (bhuyo bhuyah Sargavarnana.) Mumuhm. ; 4.3 ; 
10.23, 40 — 41 ; 17 — 50; Upas cm a, 75; and so on. Regarding the yogabhumis one may 
compare the name of da sab ala. f%*TC23®E»: of Amarasimba) 

and dasabhumisvara. The latter, by the by. is the appelation of one of the nine 
sacred texts of the Eastern (Nepal) Buddhists, 

2. Of. Vtpatlit 1.38-41 ; Utpattl % 4'64, Indeed both in theory and practice** 
the two differ so much that it would be reckless* misrepresentation to take the Yoga— 
mcisistha as a work on the orthodox Yoga system , Cf, also Upasama, 22 and 24. 
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(b) While at one with the later Veddntin on ihe idea of 

prapanca (world) as a mere projection of manas (mind), \ 
(here again there is a difference in the exposition or 
grasping of the process) and on the all-pervading nature- 
of Brahman , it has substantial points of difference with 
tbeJatter as regards the nature of nirvana or rrtoksa, of 
manas , citia and diman. 

(c) Unlike the Yogdcdrins, it seems to believe in the transmigra- 

tion of souls or rebirths and not in the transmigration of 
* caste * or ‘ character ’ as in the Buddhistic creed 2 . The 
conceptions of jiva, diman, *samsdra etc., are however 
fundamentally the same in the Yogavdsistha as in the 
theory of Asmga and his followers. 

(v) As to religion and forma of worship there are no stereotyped 
ways and theories formulated and prescribed. Viewed in *the ethical 
aspect, the work inculcates wholesome tolerance and perfect liberalism — 
maitri, karund, muditd , upek$& as much as questions of slla form its 
forte 3 . 

Putting all these together for hitting at the date of the work, it 
would appear bold to say that it was composed earlier than the ninth 
century A. D, The nature of the ideal and temperament held up for 
realisation could not be thought of in Buddhist India before the days of 
the Pala Kings of Bengal, when we remember that the writer was oaten- 
sibily a Hindu, treating of a subject essentially Hinduifce. 

That this seems to be more than a plausible surmise, based on the* 
internal evidence of doctrines and cultural level, is borne out by the* 
following considerations : — 

(i) The mention of the Pdraszkas and Tdmray avanas 4 in & 
rather cryptic account of the war between two kings of Western India 

1, Of, Utpatti, 2-21-24, 35, 56 ; MumuJcsu 9 4 lS-20 ; Utpatti, 9, 97 *, Nitvdna 
11*17-18, 36, 37 ; Vairagya . 16*13-99 ; Utpatti 52. 11-14 ; 13-23; Nirvana. 69 ; Upa- 
sama 2*18. 

2, Of. La Vallee Poussin’a remarks on the subject in The Way to Nirvana . 

Vide, however, Utpatti : 18-57, Of, Utpatti 2, idkdsajavipropdkhydna) and the verse 
5f of Asamga quoted in Yamakami Sogen’s Systems of 

Buddhist Thought (Cal, Univ. 1912)— p, 2B0. 

3. Of. Nirvana . 39, 39-40. Taere is however, a reference to these aa to the other yogr* 

angaa in the Yoga System of Patanjali (Of. Yogadarsana, I. 1 

• J%3RTFIT l But an insistent demand on these themes 

points possibly to the Buddhistic connection of the work. 

4. Utpatti. 37*30-24, Of. also I 

it 

(Vide also the commentary thereon). The tribes andfraoes referred to include the 
Bdsapurah, Sdntikah , Maragdh, Daraddh, indh , Sakdh iddsa-Kahsakah). Some of 
these appear to be named after the ooantries inhabited by them, 
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'helps us in a manner to have a limiting date for the work. While there 
can be very little doubt about the former, the latter^ were possibly "the 
•people of Afghanistan, who from about the tenth century onwards, came 
in hordes to the western countries of India for plunder and ravage and 
ultimately acquired mastery. Tne story, however, does not indicate 
the overthrow of the Indian princes nor does the wo^k seem to know Of 
the conquest of any part of India by these invaders. 

r (ii) The reference to the school of Vedanta Philosophy as the 
Vedantins or Veddntavddms 1 would take us to a time not earlier than 
that of the great Samkaracarya and the author’s references to the views 
of this school, which are hinted at above, sufficiently confirm this point. 

(iii) In one text the Bur anas are described as bahupdtha 2 , 
‘having different readings or recensions ; and in another text 3 ws have a 
.rather indirect hint, which goes to show that the author may have been 
familiar with the Bhdgavatapurana and its hard and fast line of demarca- 
tion between amsakald and bhagavattva of the Supreme Being Vi§nu. 
The first fact is sufficient to carry us to the tenth century, if the researches 
of modern scholars on the age and compilation of the Pur an as are 
accepted as substantially true. (Vide Pargiter — The Purdna Texts of the 
Dynasties of the Kali Age.) 

(iv) The author seems to be rather at home in treating of the 
customs of the Easterners and the picture he presents of Buddhistic 
Meals and of the superinducing of the alien doctrines (paramata) on 
national life is possibly the prototype of the conditions in that quarter of 
India where Buddhism played a dominant part in matters of philosophical 
beliefs and general culture and is believed to have subsequently merged 
itself in the older creed of the land. * 

(v) The text has been an authority in Bengal from about the 
time of the religious reformer Gaitanyadeva and n ot much earlier, and, 

1. Sthiii, 21-26 ; Uipatti, 4*5 ; Utpatti, 13-35 ; 3*33, 40 ; 4*68 ; Sthiti. 2*8-9,24 ; 
11*63; 20 ; 21, 89. It la important to note that there is no reference in the work to the 
views of qualified monist Ramanuja or his Bohool of thought. 

2. Nirvana. 22*20—27. The accounts of the redaotion of the different texts (e.g, 
the Bamayana), and about the different jivas passing under the names oi Valmiki 
and Vyasa form interesting reading. That there were different Vyasas was well known 
(from reoorded references) in or about the time of King BalJala Sena (11th century) of 
Bengal. He gives us in his Dan&sagara references to and quotations from Laghu- 
vyaia, Br hat- vyasa, No great nibandhakara , again, it appears, has ever seriously 
maintained that the Dharmamtrakara Vyasa, the Fauranio Vyasa,. the Yoga&iitra- 
bhasyakara Vyam etc., are one and the same person. The anther of the Yoga-Vf 
seems to have gone a little further— he has been mote o ritieal in the language of these 
days— he suggests that even the purdnakdra Vyasas were many, and the same argu- 
ment holds good to a certain extent for Valmiki, a name less assumed than that 
of Vyasa. 

8, Nirvafia, 64*31—33. 

4. Vairdya 3*87—38. Utpaiti . 36, 37 etc., Mumukw. 18, 62 8,* 11. 12* 
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TEE YOGAVASISTHA RlMlYANA 

'along wifch the Brahmasamhtid and tbs later Upani$ad$, been oited by 
many a Vai^pava * writer ever sines. The manuscripts of the Yoga - 
vdsi^tha are as common in Bengal homes as those of tbs Bamayana, the 
Mahabharata and Bhag aval apur ana and the work enjoys a sanctity 
amongst popular semi-philosophical works little short of that of the 
Bnagavadgita . 1 . 

(vi) The fact that the only great commentator on the work 
Anandabodhasarasvati, who on his own assertion seems to he the earliest 
scholar to comment on it and belongs possibly to the seventeenth century, 
if not later, is of south India 2 does not vitiate the conclusion to be 
■ 

1. The Laghu Yogavasistha or Mchsopayasara which presupposes the bigger 
•work, (described in I.O. Descriptive Catalogue entry No. 2424) is a work in 92 verses by 
a Bengali writer, possibly a North Bengal writer, (named Abhinanda Tarkivagisa wifch 
many titles (e g, gaufiamandalamdaikarapandita Samidviveka etc.), who ja thus to be 
distinguished from the famous Gauda Abhinanda of Kashmir, the author of the 
synopsis of Kaiambari etc. A commentary presumably on this work (I.O. Cat. entry 
No. 2427) is known to be the composition of one Mahldhara of Bengal, wno lived to- 
wards the latter part of his life in Benares, This is dated Vfkrama Samvafc 1654: 
1598 A.D, If the Padacandrika (described in I.O. Cat. entry No. 239S) be a com- 
me nfcary on the original work and if Ramanandatirtba, to whom n is ascribed, be the 
great Bamanandafcirtba, who died in 1377 A.D, it would tell us much in the matter 

of dating the Yogavasistha itself, though at the same time it would invalidate the 

statement of Knandabodbendra Sarasvatl, Jf ©3nf%3fr$cT! 

{statement which may not be taken too seriously or literally). All this would certainly 
-go to prove the immense popularity the Yoga. V. enjoyed in Bengal homes for centuries 
an the later Middle Ages. The Prabodhamihirodaya, a Tanfcra 4 cun * Smrti nibandha by 
a Bengal Kayastha Bamesvara Mitra Tattvananda (of Saka 1597) quotes largely from 
the Yogavasistha Ramayan a (Deocr, Cat. of Miss in the Calcutta Sanskrit College 
Dibrary — Tantra No, 49). It is also significant in this connection to remember that 
of the many classical Sanskrit works translated into Persian before or during the time 
of the Mogul Emperor Akbar, the Y. V, was one ; and that the mention of this fact 
comes from a Bengali Hindu writer of Persian Harioaran Das of the time is also 
noteworthy, ( vide Dr. J. J. Modi’s King Akbar and the Persian translations from 
Sanskrit — Proceedings and Translations of (he First Oriental Conference, Poona, 1919), 

2. The commentary (vide verse at the close— N.S, edn.) is dated &*ka 
(Vikrama ?) 1766 (rturasaturagamauhi ) The commentator gives his pedgree 
thus i — Sarvajna Sarasvatl — Baraac&ndra Sarasvati— Gangadharendra Sarasvatf — 
.Anandabodhendra Sarasvatl, From I.O, Des, catalogue entries (No, 2860, 2861, 2485) 
we got this verified. We also learn that his guru Gangadharendra wrote in Vikarama 
Samvat* 1748 (1692 A. D.) his Siddhdntabindusikara, a commentary on the 
Sidhantabindu jot Madhusudana Sarasvatl— which work, again, is a commentary on 

•6ankara*s Dasaslcki , — a copylof M S’s work being dated 1617 A* D. It is not at all 
unlikely that Madhusudana himself was connected with this line in direct relation, 
-ship (fay vidyasambandha )— he might have been the paramaguru of 8arvajna SarasvatL 
Whatever might have been the native place of Madhmud&na, he (and for the matter 
of that, his line of pupils) was held in high esteem iu Bengal and our commentator) 
Anatidabodhendra, if not naturalised in Bengal, seems to*know much of the provinoe 
Gauda), He is thus different from the earlier Aaandabodhendra Yati, the author 
of the Vedanttaj treatise Nyayamakaranda , 
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'derived from the above considerations, as this is not unusual wheij we> 
look feo other departments of literature. 

All this points to 10th to 12th oeutury as the probable date and* 
eastern India (it may be Bengal) as the place of inception of the' work* 
which in more ways than one, may be regarded as a monumental oils- 
The work however suffers from more than one disadvantage. It is often 
nauseatingly prolific in its verbal images and there is a chance of the 
reader’s missing much of interest thereby ; again the Bengal and Bombay 
editions (the Bombay edition is an excellent one in its own 
way except that its oblong form has something to say against it) 
do not contain any index*" of critical or historical information. A close 
and careful study of the work is what is urgently needed from the critical 
scholar of these days. We believe that the geography and topography as 
we have it here 1 (and this is more detailed and presumably of a 
later age than the accounts in the Mar'kandeya Purana and the 
Brhatsamhitd) and the sidelights of contemporaneous history, which peep 
in through some of the episodes 2 ( e.g . the fight between Lllanafcha Padma 
and Sindhuraja) may ultimately prove of much help in this matter. 

1. Gf. Vairagpa, 3-31-40 ; Utpatti ©haps, 21-29, 36-37. That the geographical . 

information supplied is not a more copy of old things will appear from a close and 
comparative study of the work with the other puranas giving the authentic information, 
on this head, (Cf, , however, geography given in the Adbhutasagara of Ballala Sena). 

2. Utpatti chapters, 34-48. The account of the dvairatha samara is almost an 
echo of Bhavabbuli’s’ Uttarat amacarita V & VI. It would be idle to dismiss such 
accounts — and there are not many such references — as pare fabrication. There is one 
famous Sindhuraja in history — he is the father of King Bhoja of Malwa. Bhoja sue seeded 
him in 1010 A.D„ the year in which Mahmud of Ghazai took Multan. V„ Smith 
refers to Bhoja’a fights with neighbouring powers, including one of the Mahomedan 
armies of Mahmud. It would be, however, bold to say that this Sindhuraja is the 
king described in the episode. 



RlMfiNUJA’S CONCEPTION OP Jl¥A AS A FRAKARA OP I8YARA 

BY 

Prop. P. N. SRINIYASACHARYA, m.a., MADRAS. 

Yedanba Is the science of specialising in Brahman. 16 is nofc merely 
a speculative synthesis of reality, but an mtuitfcsu of Brahman enshrined 
In revelation by realising which everything else is realised. Among the 
many modes of approaching Brahman, Dvaita, Advaita and Yisi$tadvaita 
are known as the chief types. Ramanuja's philosophy of Yisigtadvaita la 
not as widely known as that of Sankara, and it is the modest * endeavour 
of this paper to present in brief the main feature of his teaching which 
consists in knowing the jiva as a prakdra or mode of Brahman. Ramanuja 
insists on the equal validity of all the vedic texts as they speak of things 
as they are in reality and therefore lays stress on sruti as a whole, unlike 
the advaitin who distinguishes between primary and secondary texts and 
deduces his own system from the primary texts known as the Mahavakyas. 
Ramanuja however postulates the reality of experience on all its three 
levels of revelation, reasoning and perception, and therefore accepts the 
realistic method of satkhydtz , as opposed to the theory of illusion, adopted 
by Sankara (anirvacanzyakhydti) and the Buddhistic school of Nihilism 
and Subjective Idalism (asatkhydti and dtmakhydti). He then deduces 
the principle of co-ordination ( Samanddhikaranya ) from the postulate- 
of realism as contrasted with the principle of identity (or aikyavdda) of 
Sankara. This view predicates the co-existence of attributes in a conti- 
nuous substance. The judgment, “This is that Devadabta”, does not 
establish bare identity, as the advaitin says, by the removal of contradic- 
tion implied in the subject and the predicate. It refers to a personal 
identity pervading spatial and temporal differences. The principle of 
co-ordination naturally ieads ua to the doctrine of inseparability known 
as aprthaksiddhavisesana . A mere subject without a quality is a bare* 
identity devoid of content. And a mere attribute which is nob rooted in 
reality lands us ‘in subjective idealism. Therefore, the subject ’ 
of every judgment is always qualified by its attributes. When the* 
attribute is a determining quality ( niyamena prakdra ) it is known as- 
aprthaksiddhavisesana . 

With these three principles Ramanuja establishes his contrail 
doctrine and claims for it the merit of textual coherence and logical con- 
sistency. Sankara’s dootrine of the finite as a mere figment of thn- 
absolute is untenable as the origin and value of the fiction itself demands^ 
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explanation. The cause of fiction c&nnoii be fiction. ^ The Bhedabfyzda* 
vadim like Yadava and Bhagkara postulate perfection as wail as limita- 
tion in the content of the absolute and thus lay themselves open to the 
charge of contradiction and the attribution of evil to Brahman r itself. 
The Dvaitavadins assume the existence of independent reals and are 
therefore unable to establish any real connection between them. Tlie 
absolute idealism of Spinoza and Hegel affords striking parallels and 
Contrast to Ramanuja’s views. Spinoza’s famous doctrine that all deter- 
mination is negation lands in the abstract universal devoid of ail 
differentiation. It is aptly remarked that the absolute of Spinoza has 
no place for it in Spinogar himself. In the dialectic movement of Hagai 
the abstract one passes into other with a view to return to itself. It is 
a movement from error bo truth sines the thesis as wall as the antithesis 
betrays contradiction the logical impulse of consistency drives them to 
self transcendence and synthesis. Ramanuja rejects the idealistic view 
that nothing exists but spirit and that reality is a movement from error 
.to truth. Hegelian theo-pantheism as it is called mediates between theism 
and pantheism and shares in the defects of both. It may lapse into 
abstractionism or irrational personalism, The inherent defects of these 
systems lies in their utter failure to provide for morality and religion. 
The religious sense is outraged by the absolutists * logic that God is less 
than the absolute and may be finally absorbed by it along with the finite 
self. The finite self is neither an illusion nor a defect of the absolute, nor 
does it persist in its absolute separateness. Ramanuja’s theory of jiva as 
a mode of Brahman avoids all these defects and allows full scope to 
finite personality as well as to the infinite Brahman. Its precise nature 
may be determined by studying the finite self in its logical, ethical and 
aesthetic aspects and finally its status in religious realisation. 

The jiva as a prakdra of God may be viewed as a logical ego satisfy- 

Prak- ra as the demands of reason. Thought is impelled by the 

Logical Ego. monistic impulse and tries to seize the totality of things. 

It employs the categories of causality, substance and 
mnity and deduces therefrom the ontological relation between Brahman 
and Jiva. The sad-vidya in the Chandogya Upani$std states the 
problem of causality in the following classical manner. “ What is 
that by knowing which everything else is nown ” (ekavijiidnena bcrtm 
vijnanam) and furnishes the key to Ramanuja’s interpretation of 
reality as an immanent individuality. Ramanuja recognises the dynamic 
identity of cause and effect and rejects atomism as well as abstractionism. 
Causality implies a logical and temporal priority in which cause as a poten- 
tiality passes into the actuality of effect 'and thereby becomes its ground. 
It is a process of self manifestation involving the unity, continuity, and 
the activity of reality. In the scriptural judgment “ Sat alone existed in 
the beginning, it said let me become manifbld ” ( Sad epa* saumya id am 
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agrc^asit.) the term sat does not connote absolute Identity arrived at by 
a process of progressive abstraction. The absolute of pralaya referred 
to in the text is only a potentiality or non-manifestation and not negation. 
Involujion is not extinction, neither is creation as Kanada says a creation 
out of nothing. The judgment “ the one becomes the many” really predi- 
cates the one in the many, and thus justifies the passage from the one to 
the other. Brahman is eternally separate from the finite centres but is not 
really external to them. Sat in the causal state connotes Brahman con~ 
taining Git and Acit in posse. In the effected condition of creation the 
indeterminate becomes the determinate. Brahman concretises himself 
into the cosmos and grows into all its manifold by his mere volition 
f JMaie ). By His mere will he evolves the 24 categories of matter and 
then incarnating himself into the jiva he projects the muititudiness 
names and forms of the cosmos. The texts illustrate this process by the 
analogy of a lump of clay and its modifications in pots, dishes and various 
other forms. By knowing the cause the effect is also known. Likewise 
by knowing Brahman who is the stuff as well as the spirit of creation we 
also know the manifold of matter and spirit as his eternal modes drawing 
their substantiality and activity from Him. ( Upddeya J. Brahman is 
the unity of composition as well as the unity of manifestation. In 
the causal state he is the unity of composition, in the effect 
state he is the unity of manifestation. Ha thus reveals himself in creation 
in the moulding of matter “ and the making of souls The identity of 
causality is not a bare identity between Jiva and Isvara but the operative 
or dynamic identity of Brahman with the potential forms of Git and Acit 
in the causal or pralaya state with the same Brahman modifying itself 
into the manifold of creation in response to the karmic means of the 
finite self. 


The Chandogya text finally solves the ontological problem by de- 
claring the identity of Jiva and Brahman in the 
Equalities' 115 famous judgment “ THOU ART THAT". Ramanuja 
determines its meaning in the light of the gram- 
matical rule of co-ordination and the Mimarhsa-doctrine of connotation. 
He posits absolute difference (atyanta bheda) between the substance 
visesya and its attribute visesana . The substance as the subject of 
quality cannot as Me Taggart points out itself be a quality, because 
a quality cannot be predicated of itself. A subject has qualities but is not. 
^itself a quality. Experience [anubhwti) involves both self-cognition and 
the cognition of external ojbjects eternally separate from it. A confcentless 
thought is a contradiction in terms. The denial of the quality is the 
denial of the substance itself. THe attribute is not a contradiction of the 
substance [bddhita) but co-exists with it according to the grammatical 
principle of co-ordination. Co-ordination is defined by Pacini (as quoted 
by Ramanuja) as the power of words having different meaning to denote 
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only one thing. When the attribute is the essential property of the substance 
it is called its mode or prakara. The concept of gtftva or the generic 
character of the cow e.g. is essentially related to the cow and is therefore 
said to constitute its prakara . The attribute of a thing refers ultimately 
to the thing of which it is the attribute. In the doctrine of predication 
the connotation of every term its jdii and guna is therefore rooted in the 
vyakti and the guni. Applying ‘these two principles of co-ordination and 
connotation to the interpretation of the test “ Thou art That”, Ramanuja 
abandons Sankara’s theory of absolute identity established by the elimin- 
ation of attributes {yahat and ajahat-laksana) and postulates the reality of 
qualified Brahman (savisesa Brahma). The judgment really shows the co- 
ordination between 1 that r tha cosmic self of creation and ‘ this ’ the inner 
self of reality. Every concept or term which refers to the body also refers 
to the self of which it is the body. [Sarira vdci sabddnam iarlri 
paryantam). Words that connote God, man or animal also connote the self 
of which these are bodies. The body of Svefeaketu in the contest refers 
to his self and for the same reason the self of Svetaketu himself really 
connotes Brahman, who is its source s?nd substratum. The self is the 
adjective of the absolute, derives its substantiality from it and is 
therefore called its mode. Consequently to know Brahman is also to know 
the modes which derive their structure and function from him, who is 
the real Reality of all ( satyasya satyam) =and thus by knowing Brahman 
everything else is known. 

The soul does not admit of spatial division on account of Its 
essential spirituality. In the same way Brahman is 
Glt of 8 I^ara mS1 nofc a QWnMt&fcive infinite or a mere sum for aggre- 
gate of things (Samagti). The finite self is not a 
reflection of maya like the image of the sun in water. But, it perseveres 
in its own particular being as an independent Real. Ramanuja 
defines a part as the particular place of a whole and identifies the 
part with the attribute. In one sense it is essentially distinct from the 
whole, in another sense it is one with it. This contradiction may be 
reconciled by substituting the concept of amsa for part. Brahman is not 
an aggregate of unrelated reals, nor is it an absolute absorbing all 
finitude. He is the self of creation imparting reality to the finite sell 
and through it to matter. As the self is the essential quality of Brahman 
{ vibhu ) and cannot be realised apart from it is called its ams&. Creation 
is only a pdda or fragment of Brahman. The finite is but a speck or part 
of the infinite. The true meaning of the jiva going to the self referred to' 
in sutra I, i, 10 is the merging of the finite in its divine cause without 
losing its monadic individuality. The jiva as an amsa of God is not like- 
a geometrical point vanishing in space. Nor is it an element absorbed in 
the pantheistic Absolute. It is monadic in substance {svarupa) but infinite 
in intelligencefiifcaraa bhuta jnana ). Our way «of contact with reality- 
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saysJBraddley is only through a limited aperture. Each monad mirrors 
forth the whole universe from its own unique point of view. Just as the 
sun with its place in the spatial order illuminates the whole universe so 
does the finite spirit abides in its own absolute minuteness though in its 
attributive aspect it pervades the whole of experience. It is in this way 
that Ramanuja saves j?he finite self from absolute dissolution on the one 
-hand and absolute separateness on the other. 

The logical categories of causality and substance do not satisfy the* 
Prak'ra as an demands of moral and spiritual freedom. Tae logi- 

ethical Ego. cal self posits an all-inclusive reality differentiating 

itself into modes and finatiy absorbing them into 
itself. But morality demands the reality of personality and fulfils 
itself in external relations. A quality may be predicated of a sub- 
stance but relation connects one thing with another external to it. 
The finite self is not merely a particular but also an individual substance. 
p The logical attribute now develops into an ethical self The self activity 
of substance grows into the self-consiousness of personality. The very 
term Sastra connects a moral imperative and therefore recognises the 
reality of Individuality and responsibility, Sutra II, iii, 33 attributes 
personality and freedom to the finite self and Sutras II S iii, 18 and 19 
affirm the eternity of the finite self as a self-conscious personality. Conduct 
is determined by the law of karma or moral causality and its operation 
Is marked by the relentless rigour of mathematical necessity. The self 
however has the will to free itself from the bonds of causality. 

The Mimamsaka realises the omnipotence of karma in all our 
experience and deifies karma into Brahman. The Veda consists of ought 
judgments of duty and has no reference to any end which can be percei- 
ved immediately by us. The end of conduct as in the case of sacrifice is 
however realised immediately through the agency of a supersensuous cause 
known as apurva or niyoga . Jaimini therefore exhorts us to do the duty 
ordained by the karma Sastra and develop the moral feeling or respect 
for apurva or karma Brahman . Ramanuja examines this tenet in detail 
in the introduction to the first sufera and in his Vedarbha Sam grab a, and 
contends that the endeavour cannot be separated from the end, but must 
he directed to secure it. The object of duty is the realisation of the 
supreme good in Brahman and the attainment of permanent bliss. Mere 
apurva being a. blind force is only a fanciful hypothesis. The true import 
ot karma and sacrifice is the satisfaction of Brahman who is immanent in 
the vedic Gods and their* Inner Ruler Immortal and apportions merit 
according to desire. 

The law of karma relates to a mechanical order and sacrifices the 
freedom of personality to mere mathematical necessity. Ramanuja there- 
fore reconciles the law of karma with the divine order by the doctrine of 
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Isvara and niyanta or the transcendental controller of the cosmos. He i& 
the ereator of creators who makes the jfva His own image by entering' 
into it and endows it with the freedom necessary to grow into His per- 
sonality. In the process of soul making Isvara is only the operative 
cause the karma of the soul in its potential condition of pralaya being 
the material cause. The existence of evil and inequality in the moral 
life is entirely due to individual responsibility. Sankara attributes evil 
lo the cosmic illusion or may a co-existing with Brahman as a contingent 
quality. Yadava and Bbaskara recognise it as a limitation inhering in 
Brahman itself. To the modern absolutist it is an element which finally 
transcends itself in the ^timate reality. The bhedavddin regards it as 
an eternal reality absolutely hostile to Isvara. To avoid all these risks 
Ramanuja throws the entire responsibility on the karma of the finite self. 

The infinity of God is contrasted with the infinitesimal nature of the 
The J'va as a Sesa explaining Brahman as the cause of the 

of God the Sesin. creation, sustenance and dissolution of the cosmos. 

Ramanuja refers to the Taittiriya texts defining 
Him as the true (satyam) intelligent ijndnam) and infinite (anantam). 
The first attribute excludes the bound soul or the ( bddha ) ; the 
second eliminates the freed self (mukta) and the third rules out the 
eternals (nitya). The essential quality of Isvara is his infinity or 
lordship of the cosmos, and the differentia of finite individuality is 
(i anutva. ) monadic minuteness. The Jiva is by nature minute like a 
mathematical point depending upon God for his being and sustenance^ 
Ramanuja solves the vexed problem of free will and fatalism by recog- 
nising the claims of the finite will and the divine will. Ramanuja' 
illustrates it by the analogy of two men A and B jointly owning the same 
property. B wishes to transfer it to 0 and though he has to obtain the 
permission of A, he alone has to execute it and is therefore entirely 
responsible for the result. Isvara is absolutely pure and good as his will is* 
not tainted by karma. He has the two-fold moral excellences {iibhaya 
lingo) of freedom from all imperfections and the possession of infinite 
auspicious qualities. Braedom is a gift of God in order that the finite 
self may shake off its shackles of matter and grow into the perfection of 
God. The aham that has its true abode in God has now degraded itself* 
into the ahamkara that comes of false identity with matter. The value of 
freedom consists in the realisation by the finite self of its absolute depen- 
dence on God’s as the and attunement to His will. * „ 

Vedanta Desika goes a step further and evolves the idea of dasatvo 
from se$itva . Both Git and Acit subserve the divine 
will and thus fulfil their se$atva. But Cit as a 
rational self is conscious of his being a means to the 
Lord’s satisfaction and therefore surrenders its will 
to God, as his ddsa {paratantriyam). The mechanism of mere work is 


The Jiva as a 
dasa God, the 
st ami 
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nop* transfigured into kaitikarya or worship of God, The Jiva realises his 
absolute impotence and unworthiness and surrenders himself to his will. 
He makes a gift of self to God who is its real owner and ruler. We can 
now jeconcile the dualism between karma and redemption. Karma is 
rpoted in causality and leads to an endless samsara or round of births 
and deaths. The judicial idea of karma carried to its logical conclusion 
lands us in fatalism and despair, but love is more tban logic and God is a 
redeemer as well as a law-giver. The ends of justice are best served tfy 
the redemption of man from his career of ignorance and sin. Both 
justice and mercy are well-balanced in the dual personality of God as 
Euler and Sri. Isvara insists on requk^l and expiation, and 
Lak?mi whether as a divine mediatrix or co-eternal with him 
pleads for the free flow of mercy and forgiveness. If God is law alone 
we are helpless. If He is love alone we become irresponsible. Therefore 
Eamanuja predicates lordship as well as love to Brahman.* Both are 
vital functions of God and it is impossible to explain them in terms of 
causality# 

The logical ego as the effect (upddeya) or attribute (vises ana) or 
_ , part ( amsa ) is conceived as a mode of the self- 

Pr&KEiiZa as a 

sarlra of isvara. differentiating absolute and is likely to lapse into a 
pantheistic emanation. This tendency is corrected 
by the ethical self (vidheyatva) which conforms to the will of a 
transcendental lord and resigns himself to his worship. But, the 
ethical ideal of duty, service and self-surrender is rooted in the externality 
of God and does not bring out adequately the religious yearning for ecstatic 
union with God. Intelleetualism with its pantheistic or the anthropic 
bias exalts the finite at the expense of the infinite, and voluntarism with 
its theocratic or monarchical temper sacrifices the finite. If God is beyond 
the cosmos as the Naiyayika says then he is beyond our reach and if he 
is immanent in the cosmos there is no need for seeking him. Eamanuja 
reconciles the two extremes by making God the material as well as the 
operative cause of creation. By his adheyatva, Sat evolves itself into the 
manifold and by means of Vidheyatva he enters into it as its ruler and 
directs its process. Both these views are correlated in the concept of 
Sarlra sarlrihhdva or the relation between the soul and the body. The 
cosmos throbs with the pulse of Puru$otbama and is organically related to 
him. Eeality is neither the big blank of the Buddhist nor the abstract 
•absolute of the Advaitin. Isvara is the stuff and the soul of Eeality. He 
Is the designer as well *as the material, the first cause and the last* 
Brahman vivifies the self directly by entering into it and through its 
medium vivifies matter also, whether antahaprave&a or entry means 
omnipenitrativeness or inseparability, The creative impulse of God Is 
allied to the intuition of. art and the joyous spontaneity of spprt and issues 
finally in the.redemptive principle of love. The concept of organic unity 

?i 
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satisfies the logieal impulse of synthesis. ’ There cannot be a more elevating 
moral ideal than the idea of the absolute God losing Himes! f in the 
redemption of the sinner* The aesthetic craving is satisfied by the idea of 
■God as a transcendental beauty craving in human form for ecstatic 
communion with ]iva. 

o 

We are now in a position to determine the nature and character of Jiva 
and Is vara and their precise relation. The Tatvatrya of Piliailokaearya fur- 
nishes a succint account of this relation, The self is defined negatively as 
what is distinct from the 24 categories of matter, incapable of spatial 
division (?iiravayavo) , the immutable ( nirvikara ) unmanifest ( avyahta ) and 
indefinable ( acintya ). AH^ouls are absolutely alike in essence, but not 
identical, and the distinction between a Davadatta born as man and an 
Yajnadatta born as an ox is only a fiction of flesh caused by 
karma. The essential features of the Jiva may be defined positively also. 
Each spirit has a monadic existence of its own and persists for ever in its 
own uniqueness. It is not as Kanada says a mechanical thing like 
stone, but it is like the thinking thing of Descartes and is its own evidence. 
Bamanuja distinguishes between .the self as a unique knowar as a 
substantive intelligence [pratyaktva) and attributive intelligence (dharma 
bhutajndna and pratyaktva ) . While the self is atomic in substance 
Its attribute is all pervading like the illumination of a flame. The attribute 
Influenced by karma is subject to expansion and contraction ( sankoca 
vikdsa). In addition to intelligence (Jnatrtva) it has the qualities of 
responsibility ( kartrtva ) and appetition ibhoktrtva ). Cognition, will and 
feeling can only belong to a personality as a non- personal experience is 
unthinkable. Bamanuja classifies the spirits into three kinds. The 
bound soul (baddha) is encased in karma owing to its mistaken identity 
with matter. The freed soul ( mukia ) lives in eternal perfection in the 
city of God ( paramapada ) and the eternal {niiya) is ever free and 
absolutely devoted to its will. 

Brahman is both the material and the operative cause of the cosmos. 
He is beyond the cosmos and at the same time its Inner Ruler Immortal. 
From His divine nature follows an infinity of absolutely auspicious quali- 
ties of which the most essential are, eternity, ( satya ), intelligence (Jnana) 
infinity ( anantam ), blissfulness (dmnda) and purity (apahatapdpmatvam). 
Eternally self-realised in His supreme abode, pours Himself into the 
cosmos and by His pervading identity imparts to it its substantiality and 
function. In His infinite love Ha spurns His Uvaratva or lordship and 
assumes human forms with a view to recover and redeem the prodigals. 
He is the true of the true and the eternal of the eternals. His baautious 
form is made of love itself and ravishes the soul. The God of Bamanuja 
is thus a personality having personal relations with the finite souls. The 
.finite is sustained ( adheyatva ) and controlled by God (vidheyatva) and is 
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absolutely a mean^to his satisfaction. It Is a vital tissue of God and 
vibrates with his being. 

Bamanuja regards this view as the very heart of his system by 
which* he reconciles the apparent contradictions of scripture. The mani- 
fold of matter and jnind in the potential as well as the manifest states 
forms the body or s arlra of God and is alive only in Him, The key to 
this explanation Is furnished by the antarydmi Brahman % of the B?4. 
Upanifcid. Bamanuja defines the body as a substance which a sentient 
soul can completely control and support for its own purposes and employ 
it as a means to his own end known respectively as Adkeyatva - 
Vidheyatva and Se§atm. The first quality refers to that which by Its 
very nature Imparts substantiality to another and sustains It svarupata. 
The second denotes the Internal controller, who by its mere will creates 
and dissolves the cosmos sahkalpddind. The third connotes the absolute 
self sustenance of God and the utter dependence of the jiva. The body in 
relation to the soul satisfies these three conditions of modality 
dependence and serviceability. *Every term denoting the body also 
denotes the self of which it is the body Sarlravdci iabddndm 4 arlra 
paryantam. In the judgment “ He is a God, or man or beast ” the term 
referring to the body also refers to the self. Likewise the soul is the 
body of the supreme. Every term connoting the finite self connotes also 
the highest self of which it is the body. 

Philosophy reduces experience to a synthetic unity. But religion 
seeks spiritual union. The self no doubt manifests 
The religious sign!- ifcgelf in God, but it is not thought. The thought of 

Prak&ra. God can never be God at all. Syllogisms and 

systems can never solve the problem of sin and 
suffering, At best, it can only give us a clear idea of the ultimate 
reality embodied in scripture, but it does not enable us to have direct 
face to face knowledge of God. But it is the primary function of 
religion to lead the soul back to its home in God. The sense of aliena- 
tion that oppresses the finite self is finally subdued by the irresistibility 
of divine love and grace. 

Among the five noble truths of Vai?nwism known as the artha- 
, pancaha is included the necessity of removing obstacles to spiritual 
progress. It is the primary duty of the mumuhsu or seakar after salva- 
tion to free himself from the fiction of matter which from time immemo- 
rial has claimed him as its own, and implicated him in endless samsara. 
The only way of redemption therefore lies in retracing the steps and 
returning to God. This can be achieved by abandoning the seif of 
fpr&krti. The bound soul has a dual nature, the empirical self {dehatma 
4 bhdva ) the product of prakrti and the spiritual self (paratantrlyam) as 'a 
<gpark of the. gupreme and depending 2 on his will {paratantriyal 
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True renunciation consists in throwing off the mask of matter and grow- 
ing into the image of God. In its positive sense renunciation is the 
affirmation of the pure self as a mode of God. This is done by a kind 
of spiritual induction, in which the pure self is discovered by the elimina- 
tion of the empirical self. 

In his commentary on the Gita Bamanuja analyses the stages of soul- 
making. On the moral level of karma yoga the self has to practise the ideal 
of duty for duty’s sake freed from sensibility and utility and to transfigure 
work into a worship of God. Karma yoga culminates in Jnana yoga in 
which the self freed from sensibility shines in its own pure light and is 
blissful for ever in a state of Kaivalya or dtmdnubhava. Bamanuja re- 
jects this experience as a godless state arising out of false knowledge, 
in which the soul is stranded in solitary selfhood, but to the true jnana- 
yogin thera^dawns the idea of a vision of the supreme as his very self. 
In this state known as the Bhaktiyoga the devotee realises God as the 
very self of his being. But self effort without the grace of God is utterly 
futile. The soul realising its emptiness and unworthiness resigns itself 
to the will of God and his redemptive impulse. This is known as 
Saranagati. The prctkdra seeking God now becomes a Prapanna sought 
by God and is immersed in the infinity of his grace and the ecstaoy of his 
mystic communion. To know God is to love him for ever. And loving 
God has its fruition in service or kainkarya which is therefore said to be 
the consummation of religion. 

The ecstacic outpourings of Nammalvar the practical propounder of 
the Prapanna school and rightly regarded as the super prapanna expresses 
in inimitable language the infinite wealth and variety of divine madness* 
The Lord in his infinite love repudiates his heavenly majesty and pines for 
the love of the devotee whom he regards as his prakann , In theecstacy 
of union the self feeling melts away and expires in bliss. Even mukti < 
loses its value if it is emptied of the divine content. This state is followed 
by the pangs of separation (visle$a) and the all* enveloping depression 
arising out of a sense of unworthiness and emptiness. In the dark night 
of the soul, as this state is called in mystic language, life loses all its zest 
and value and becomes a burden. In this way God plays hide-and-seek 
with the soul. Seized with soul-hunger he invades the self and swal- 
lows up its whole being. And the self likewise thirsts for God and is 
thrilled by its touches. The deliciousness of divine union ( rasa or 
aravamudu is ineffable and incommunicable Self gift is the only return 
that the sell can offer to God, but even this is impossible on account of the 
self being His own. It is difficult for us to analyse this reciprocal 
experience and determine the contribution mada by each. One school 
which may be called tBe volitional type emphasises self effort and the 
other known as the self-surrender type lays stress on divine grace. But 
m Bosftn<iuat truly observes “One cannot divide up the, organic uni|f 
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ethics are only conceptual symbols of reality. They spafcialise the intuitfcn^ 
of divine spontaneity and break up its living continuity into discreet * 
categories. In the state of soul union God [tries to exhaust himself In 
the soul and the soul makes a gift of itself to God. It is impossible 
to define the rich content of this spiritual realisation and estimate ifcs 
value in terms of human thought. We shall however try to determine 
the spiritual status of the Jiva in God realisation in terms of feeling, 
thought and will. 

In commenting on sutra IV, iv, 21 which asserts the equality of 
enjoyment between the sdi and the Brahman Ramanuja observes that 
the self enjoys an intuitional insight into the nature of Brahman, whose 
supreme bliss cannot be surpassed. The self is said to attain iBrahma- 
bhdva in the sense that Brahman imparts a nature to it like his own 
in the same way as ths magnet draws iron to itself and thereby imparts 
its character to iron. In acquiring the nature of Brahman, the self 
acquires his eight qualities including purity, eternity and blissfulness. In - 
divine union the self is soaked in the bliss of God and God soaks himself 
in the bliss of the self. In this way the self attains equality of status 
with God in the matter of enjoyment. 

We shall now consider equality of the self with Brahman in the 
matter of intelligence. Though atomic in nature, the self expands in its 
intelligence {dharma bhuta piano) into the infinity of God. In the direct 
vision of God there arises the onset of cosmic consciousness. Then as 
Walt Withman says the soul has sight of the divine thread which holds 
the whole congeries of things. It is in that state that Yam&deva and 
Prahlada realise the cosmic consciousness and unity. In the well known 
Tiruvaymoli V, 6, the God-intoxicated Nammalvar in the agony of his 
separation from God imagines himself to be God and imitates all His 
cosmic and heavenly functions ( ubhaya vibhuti ) as detailed in the 
Vibhuti- Yoga of the Gita. From the point of view of thought, spiritual 
experience implies the identity of connotation between the finite and the 
infinite and their difference in denotation. 

But it is in the sphere of volition that we discern a distinct dualistia 
tendency. The released self no doubt acquires the six-fold character of 
God including, intelligence, energy and glory. Like Visvaraitra the self 
may acquire lordship ( Isvaratva ) and create new worlds. „ But as the . 
essential nature of the self is rooted in atomicity as opposed to the r 
infinity of the divine nature ( ancmcstam and'* vibhutvam) Its will is 
absolutely dependent on that of God, the se$m. As God is the highest 
self or prakdrin the finite is only a means to His satisfaction. Really 
speaking God himself is r the means as well as the end, the source as wells 
as the goal, and the highest end of the released self is service to him as*, 
a mode of his satisfaction. „ r> 
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• Wa may next consider the claims of Ramanuja that his system 

Advaita aod Dvaifca bridg6S ^ S^lf hetsween advaiba and dvaita. The 

reconciled, former relying on the Mafaavakyas like the judgment 

• ‘ I am Brahman 3 ’, thinks of reality as the absolute 

Shining so to speak in the limitless space of Giddkdia and immersed 
in eternal bliss. * To the advaitic self, Jiva and Isvara are only 
solidified masses of may a vanishing ultimately in the light of 
knowledge (aparoksa jndna )» The dvaita-vddin is horrified by this 
ail-devouring absolute, It shocks his sense of individuality and 
separateness and outrages his moral and spiritual consciousness. 
Ramanuja mediates between the two extremes and maintains that his 
theory of Prakdra and Prakdrin based upon what he calls the 
G ha taka srutis fits in with all the texts and reconciles their contradic- 
tions. (1) The abheda srutis referring to unity do not abolish 
distinctions. They only deny the manifold as manifold. (^) The texts 
referring to causality (harona srutis) refer to a Brahman that is both in 
the world and yet beyond it, investing the Jiva with name and form to 
work out its own divine destiny. (3) The Nirguna texts do not predicate® 
a bare being. Nirguna means negation of evil and imperfection in the 
nature of Brahman. (4) The pasages that define the nature of God 
Isvarupa sodhaka vdkyas) predicate intelligence ( j nan dm) truth ( satyam } 
and infinity ( anantam ) as the essential qualities of God. (5) Judgments 
dealing with identity do not abolish distinction but only .predicate the 
organic inseparability of Isvara and Jiva. (6) Dualistie texts (bheda 
srutis } insist on the essential distinction of each category without 
destroying their unity. In the concept of Brahman as the self of the 
Jiva both the claims of non -dual ism as well as dualism are fully safe- 
guarded. It is difficult to decide whether this view of Ramanuja does 
not border upon pan-theism, as understood in the west. Logical pan- 
theism deals with the static immanence of substance and degrades God 
Into one of the eaehes of the absolute. In mystic pantheism the self 
transcends itself in the absolute. Ramanuja’s view of the three 
categories of reality which are en tern ally separate and eternally united 
differs from both the views. He corrects the fatalistic tendency of 
pantheism by the theistie belief in Province and Redeemer. The heart of 
destiny is not the loss of personality but the loss in personality. In 
theory the monistic impulse of the divineness of reality overpowers the 
dualistie demands of externality and anthropomorphic ideals. Bub in its 
practical form it is overborne by the theistie claims of dependence and 
redemption. The advaibic aspect emphises the self in God, bub the 
visi$ta aspect emphasises the self and God. 

The nature of spiritual experience ultimately depends on the nature 
of the desire itself. Spiritual life is so rich and varied in content that 
cannot be exhausted by labels and formula. The Upanisads speak of 
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32 forms of meditation to attain the intuition of God. r , Ramanuja com- 
manting on Sutra III, iii, 57 concludes that all these are not obligatory 
but are merely optional on account of the non-difference of the result. 
The mystic may be a jnani like Rharata, who wants to become onehwitte 
God. The Karma Yogin like Jan aka may delight in service or kainkaryq* 
The devotee like Prahlada may lose himself in the r lova of God. Rut 
Rrahman as the subject of all these qualities is the same in all modes of 
devotion. Substance and attribute being organically related every 
attribute connotes the substance also and consequently every form of 
devotion to God has direct efficacy in securing the stability of salvation. 
Rut the easiest and most rational form of worship that follows from the 
essential nature of God as sesa is the attitude of absolute self- surrender 
to God as the only seif and saviour. The doctrine of sarlra sarin bhdva 
opens the door to the ideals of social solidarity, spiritual service and 
religious tofaration. Since all jivas sub-human, human and divine are 
essentially alike in their relation to God as His prakdra, the prapanna 
sees all with the eye of equaiity and lova^and delights in spiritual service 
r as the highest form of religious endeavour. That Vaikuptha is the 
region of absolute love is amply illustrated by the fact that Garuda and 
the serpant vie with each other in serving the Lord as their prakdrin . 
The gift of self to God who alone is its real self is literally the birth 
right of every individual irrespective of his birth and status. The prin- 
ciple of organic unity also provides the raison de etre for religious toleration 
on account of the living identity of God pervading all the differences of 
sects and systems which are His modes, and thus makes a claim for 
universality. Ramanuja is never tired of pointing out that every deity 
refers to Rrahman and therefore the worship offered to the deity is really 
the worship of the highest as the Lord says, “ whosoever worships m® 
in whatever form ultimately reaches Me 
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• BY 

MR, K. SU BEAM ANYAM, M.A., M.L, MADRAS. 

This sysfiam has been pronounced by the late Dr. G\ U. Pope of 
Oxford as “ the choicest product of the — Dravidian intellect/" The 
same view has been expressed in greater detail by Rev. W. F. Goudie, 
who says “ this system possesses the merits great antiquity ; in the 
religious world it is heir to all that is mo st ancient in Southern India, It Is 
a religion of a Tamil people by the side of which every other form is of 
comparatively— foreign origin. As a system of religious thought, as an 
expression of faith and life, the Saiva Siddhanta is by far the best that 
South India possesses. Indeed it would not be rash to include the 
whole of India and to maintain that judged by its intrinsic merits, the 
Siddhanta represents fehe high watermark of Indian thought and Indian 
life/’ 


Recent research shows that at a remote period in the history of the 
Tamils answering to pre-Vedic times, a class of high-souied seers called 
Arivan (*&jj8®]ir) developed a rare system of metaphysics and psychic 
science and taught the same to their disciples and followers, It appears 
that originally there were four secret sacred books on the subject by four 
great Saints of Old. Later on, a group of five Sainfes gave birth to 
twenty-eight mystic works corresponding to the 1 Saivagamas ' of the day. 
These two sets of books were regarded as the highest authority by the 
ancient Tamils. Superfluous it is to refer to countless minor books based 
on them. 

During the Vedic age, we have reason to infer that the Tamilians 
or Dravldians inhabited this land from the Himalayas to Cap© Comorin 
and beyond, and that several of the Tamil princes in Northern 
India were well versed in the philosophy of Arivars. Probably it was 
to one of these rulers that the four Brahmans of the Chandogya Upanisad 
resorted for apirifeual enlightenment, It is interesting to note that the 
prince was surprised to see that they were the first Aryan priests that 
approached him for attainment of divine wisdom. In process of time, it 
came to pass that many of the ideas and words of this system found a 
prominent place in some of the Vedic songs, and Upani§ads, and a cyole 
of Sanskrit literature called Tanbric or Agamic came into being as 
adaptations of the mystic lore of the Tamil Saints. 

This event is of infinite importance from the historical standpoint ; 
dor it served to preserve at least in a rough Sanskrit garb fragments of 
W 
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the traditional system of tbs Arivars at the time wh§n violent inroads of 
the sea occurring at two distant landmarks of time engulfed a vast portion 
of the Tamil country which now forms the bas8 of the Indian Ocean. 
Hot only did these deluges once for all hide from human view the 
glorious cities of golden gates * (to which Vaimiki rafers in his Ramayaaa) 
wherein Pandyan monarchs had treasured up the rhost splendid products- 
of their hoary civilization, but they washed away the last vestiges of the 
^rand libraries of science, art and literature which the first two Tamil 
academies had reared through ages of culture and development. The 
last corner-stone vouchsafed as a foothold for posterity is the Tolkap- 
piyam which has been ^.knost the only real source of inspiration to the 
student of Tamilian History and Archaeology for the past three thousand 
years. In Tiruvalluvar as well as in this ancient grammar we find the 
first allusions extant to the psychic culture of the Arivars. 

In the post-diluvion age, these great men came to be called Siddhars 
in Tantric literature. It was the school of Siddhars with Saint Tirumular 
at their head that kept alive the flame of philosophical and mystic learning 
in their enigmatic Tamil songs up to the age of the Tevaram hymnists. 
How the ancient system came down to the Tamil people with the 
Tantric stamp cn it. In other words, its terminology became mainly 
sanskritic and most of the latter-day writers were content with tracing the 
Siddhanta to Agamic and Upani^adio sources in Sanskrit. About this 
time arose the necessity for a comparative study of the system with the 
doctrine of other Tantric creeds and Vadic schools of thought. In the 
days of the Arivars, this system went by the names of * the happy path 
* the road of bliss \ ‘ the path of light ‘ the one way and 1 the great 
way 1 etc. After the special Tamil term for God ms , Siva (meaning good, 
upright, pure and blissful) was taken up into Sanskrit ; the religion came 
to be called Saivism. The word 1 Siddhanta 1 bears two meanings viz*, 
(1) the conclusions of the Siddhars, (2) the final word or the end of ends. 
Heedless to indicate that the phrase Saiva Siddhanta Is a combination of 
the two terms * Saiva’ and 1 Siddhanta 

Although the four great leaders of Saivism who flourished from the- 
sixth to the ninth century have given distinct expression to the essential 
principles of the system in their sublime devotional lyrics, an exposition 
of the same in a scientific manner is found only in Saint Tirumular’s 
Tirumantiram, Jnanamrtam, Tiruvunttiar, Tirukalithupjadiar, and a 
few other books prior to the age of Sri Meikapdar, the inspire# 
Yellala boy-saint of Tiruvennainallur who 'inaugurated the renais- 
sance of the Siddhanta Philosophy in the 13bh century. His famous- 
work called Sivajnanabodham is the central gem of Saiva Siddhanta 
literature and presents in a nutshell the whole system of Siddhanta 
Teligion and philosophy, £3ri Arulnandi Sivacfaryar, the first of the 
fotfey-nine disciples of Sri Meikandar is the author of another important 
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WOtk \S ivagdana- Siddhiar which is virtually an expansion of his master’s 
production. Another work of St. Arulnandi is called Umaivifakkam. A 
hook of a similar name on the same subject was written by Saint M&na- 
yacafeitm Kadanfcar about the same time. Bight other works were 
mitten by Saint Umapati Sivam t the disciple of Saint Arelnandi’s 
disciple. All these ^twelve works with two others are known as the 

s * 

fourteen standard Saiva Siddhanta books at the present day. Siva- 
jnanabodham in this system occupies the same position as the Brahma- 
sufcram or Bhagavad Gita of the orthodox Yedie school. Corresponding 
to the Bhagyams of Sri Sankara, Eamanuja etc., among the latter, 
there is a superb Tamil commentary on Siva]nanabodham by Saint 
Sivainana Munivar of Tiruvavadutturai Adhinam, who flourished in the 
18th century. Sivagrabha^yam is a big Sanskrit commentary on the 
Sanskrit rendering of the Tamil Sivajnanabodham, Space does not permit 
reference to other treatises on the subject, ' 

Some of the standard works on Siddhanta Philosophy like Sivajnana 
Siddbiyar commence with a brieir statement and criticism of the tenets of 
other Indian systems of thought which are grouped into four divisions 
each of which comprises six schools of philosophical opinion. In the 
first are placed (1) materialism known as Lokayatam, (2-5) four sections 
of Buddhism and (6) Jainism. This group is called Purapuram. In the 
second, we find the Vedic systems of Mimamsa, Samkhya, Yaise^ika. 
Nyaya, Yoga and Ekatmavada together with Pancaratram or- Yai§navam» 
Yaise^ika and Nyaya are clubbed together as the Tarka school of thought. 
This group is called Puram. The third and tha fourth groups are mainly 
Tantric, the former differing from the Siddhanta in respect of its doctrine 
about tha nature of the soul and the final goal ; and the latter showing a 
divergence only with reference to ultimata salvation. The creeds of the former 
are named Pasupatam, Maviratam, Kapalam, Yamam, Bhairavam and 
Aikyavadam and those of the latter, Padanavadam, Bhedavadam, Isvara 
Avikaravadam, Siva Samvadam, Sankaranathavadam and Sivadvaitam, 
What is called Suddhasaivam makes the nearest approach to the 
Siddhanta System and in the name of Saivavadam, it has been put into 
the fourth category by Sri Umapatisivam in his Sankalpanirakaranam. 
All these are looked upon as a gradation of steps leading up to the 
Siddhanta which transcends them all. ‘ It is for this reason that it has 
been called the ‘ end of end’, beyond which there is no path. 

* No reference is here necessary to the traditional six creeds of the 
Agamic side viz., K^umaram, Ganapatyam, Sauram, Saktaism* 
Yaispavam and Saivam which claim no special system of Philosophy ae 
their basis. Such of them as trace their origin to metaphysics came 
under the systems above mentioned or within the’Saiva Siddhanta. The 
six ‘ end systems ’ which Saint Tirumular alludes to in his immortal 
work represent different stages in the evolutions of psychic science and. 
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ace called Siddhantam, Vedantam, Bodhantam, N adanfcam, Yogantam 
and Kalanfcam. 

Now we shall consider the doctrinal side. The phenomenal world 
is divisible into two grand sections under the heading of spirit and Scatter. 
The Saiva writers use terms meaning the intelligent ^nd the unintelligent. 
'The former signifies God or the absolute and other countless intelligences 
known as souls and the latter, the world of Nature. It is in respect of 
’these three entities God t Soul and Nature and their relation to one 
another that differences in doctrine arise among philosophers, pursuing 
the orthodox method . We shall pass in review the views of these various 
schools of thought. 

The materialists of this land called Lokayatas or Carvakas 
held that in the evolution of the world, four stages were perceptible, 
and accofdingly believed only in the existence of the principles 
which brought about the solid, liquid, fiery and gaseous condition of 
things. For them no soul or God existed and they did not even recognise 
what we call other. They regarded human intelligence as a resultant of 
the combined operation of the four material entities above mentioned. In 
the light of this doctrine they shaped their idsals of life and practice. 
While condemning theistic belief and ceremony, they advocated the 
development of agriculture, commerce and industry and agitated for the 
'Constitution^ the Government in the interests of the people. A section 
of them inclined to the view that the five senses constituted the soul; 
another class advanced the opinion that the senses depended for the pro- 
per exercise of their function on breath-energy which should therefore 
foe taken to be the real soul. A third section of this school surmised that 
the intellect was the soul. At this point the materialist trenched upon 
-the ground of the Buddhists. 

The general Buddhist doctrine is that the soul is the sum-total of 
^moments of perception and that the continuity of intelligence is main- 
tained by every impression associating itself with its successor by virtue 
of its retentive force. If this power of association snaps once for all, 
then dawns the final salvation. One class of Buddhists held that the 
annihilation of consciousness itself is the glorious end of their faith. 
With Buddhists came the doctrine that the external world should be 
regarded as coeval and co-existent with consciousness, If consciousness 
is renewed every moment, every thing in Nature similarly appears and" 
dies each second of preception. 

There are four schools of Buddhistic metaphysics all of whom agree 
in holding to the phenomenon of universal change but differ from one 
.another in the interprefation of their master’s teaohing with reference to 
ifoe reality or otherwise of the world. Madhyanrikas who* represent the 
licsb sha&e of opinion hold that everything in the universe including 
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contciousness has only an illusory existence, and nothing in fact exists. 
Theh argument is that what exists will not die, and what is not in exis- 
tence will not come into being, so that there is only appearance and 
disappearance of things every moment of experience. 

# Yogacaras, the second class of Buddhistic interpreters Question the 
unreal character attributed to consciousness by the drat school. They * 
choose to hold that being the basis of personal experience, consciousness 
should be deemed real, while the external world must ha regarded as a 
haliueinative or dream-like projection of the mind. Another school of 
this system rejects this idealistic theory and regards as real the external 
world as well as consciousness but contend that she former is not directly 
perceptible. Their opinion is that every physical object simply touches 
the focus of consciousness and passes off instantly, leaving only its 
impression therein ; and it is this impression that is perceived as the 
thing itself. The champions of this school called Sautrantikas ascribe 
the origin of the physical universe to the action of atoms of four kinds 
and analysed the system of inner experience into five orders answering to 
the psychological processes of sensation, perception, ideation feeling and 
memorising. The fourth school of Buddhistic doctrine differs from this 
only in holding that it is the external world itself that is subject to direct 
perception and not its impression on the intellect. 

The Buddhists thus advanced a step above the materialists but failed 
to penetrate to the agency which unifies intellectual and emotional activity. 
In this respect the Jains progressed further and posited the existence of 
a soul of which consciousness was the main mark. They too never 
believed in a Creator, but looked upon God as the first of the souls 
that attained perfection in evolution. They also adopted the atomic 
theory of the world and held that each soul should work out its own 
salvation by eschewing evil deeds and doing good to humanity at large, 
"When, by dint of merit, the bonds of birth are broken, the soul will reside 
free or rise higher and higher in the ethereal firmament. 

So much about tbs Purapura group. In the Pura group, the Mimamsa 
is the least philosophic but the most dogmatic of all. The Veda is believ- 
ed to be eternal and the strict performance of what is laid down therein 
secures one the attainment of his aims and aspirations. While this 
creed is as atheistic as those of the Pura groups, it holds the souls and- 
# the world to be real just liks Jainism, 

No doubt the Vaiseg&a and Nyaya systems admit the existence of an 
Almighty Creator, but have a poor conception of the soul The mind 
which is the spring of knowledge for the soul is an infinitesimal material- 
atom attaching to each soul. Detached from mind^the soul would be inert 
like a stone. Pinal bliss consists in a stage of stonelike indifference to 
pain and pleasure resulting from the dissociation of the mind from the 
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soul. With some modification, the Tarka schools have ^adopted the atomic 
theory of the world and hold that the atoms move in pairs. But they 
attribute the action of atoms to the energising of them by God. Space 
and time are considered to be different aspects of the same entity. c 

Turning to the Samkhya school which is also a Godless on&, 
: we find the analysis of the universe to be far deeper than in 
tjie preceding systems. In this system the atomic theory is rejected 
and the phenominal world is traced to the subtle substratum which 
underlies our psychic and physical operations. All forms of matter 
are reducible to an unintelligent something, which is not matter 
itself in the sense of fcbe^term as used in physical science. This fact 
has been recently recognised by Western scientists. Now this something 
is derived from one of the three parts of a subtler entity which vary in 
their nature and form the back ground respectively of the activity of the 
senses, of the motor nerves and of pre-matter forms, A deeper layer than 
this is the medium of intellectual or thinking processes. Now, this too is 
traceable to a trifold subtler stratum which serves to evolve the good, 

# middling and bad tendencies of the soul and goes by the name of 
- Gunaiattvam . The root of this is regarded by the Samkbyans as the 
primordial basis of Nature and is styled Mulaprakrti. Tbe soul is a 
being of pure intelligence, by nature free and aotioniesa whose timeless 
association with Mulaprakrti has been productive of pain and pleasure 
to it. If the-soul realises its true nature, i.e. t its independence of Nature, 
Its salvation is then assured for ever. 

Upon this system of Kapiia, the author of Yoga-Sutram has improved 
by positing the existence of a God who is the great Instructor of the souls. 
His book deals with eight forms of Yogic practice which are of immense 
value for spiritual emancipation. 

The systems hitherto dealt with represent the advance of thought 
from an analysis of Nature to its primeval substratum. The idea of the 
soul is common to Jainism and all the systems of the Vedic group. The 
Tarka and the Yoga schools alone are theistic in character, but even they 
do not speak clearly of the immanence of God in the Universe. Only 
In the Tarka systems God is regarded as a Creator, while Saint 
Patanjali in his Yoga Sufcram views Him only as a Light-giver. 
These dualistio systems perhaps supplied the material for the Madhva 
school of thought at a later day. # , 

Now we shall pass on to Ekatmavadam or monism of Vyasa or 
$ri ^ahkara. This doctrine appears to be an— eclectic combination of 
some of the cardinal ideas of Buddhistic Yog&caras, and the followers of 
Samkhya : and Yoga systems. The first of these originated the idealistic 
-conception of the world ; the second spoke of the soul as bondless and 
.aotionless in reality ; and the third spoke of a great soul, thfr fountain of 
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•wisdom for others. Now the monistic school perhaps sought to harmo- 
nise all these by holding the world to be illusory in fact, and identifying 
the intelligent many of the Samkhyans with the intelligent one of the 
Yogins, since there was hardly any difference between the attributes of 
both, feat the Ekatmivdhm had to reconcile the multiplicity of souls 
with the oneness of Gpd. Either plurality or unity must be the fact. 
Since unity attaches to the great seal, they jumped to the conclusion 
that multiplicity must be only apparent. Then they had to account for 9 
such an appearance. This they did by attributing it to Mulaprakrfci 
otherwise called Maya, and laying it down that the contact of Maya with 
Brahman the one soul) caused its reflection in the form of the un- 
intelligent world and the souls. — What is this Maya 45 . Is it an intelli- 
gent or unintelligent entity ?. The answer of the monists is that it is 
something of which nothing can b8 said. 

According to the orthodox view, the monistic theory of tBe Vedan- 
i tins has its basis on the interpretation of the two terms 1 Ekam ’ and 
4 Advaitam 5 in the Vedic books. ^ hese terms applied to God and were 
taken by the monists to have an identical meaning in the light of the 
Vedic verse which means 1 One without a second \ Accordingly, whom- 
ever God is described as being Advaitic with the world, it was understood 
■ by them that God is the world itself in another form. Science traced 
the world to Mulaprakrfci or Maya. Now for the purpose of holding to 
the truth of the said Vedic verse, they had to associate God with Maya 
and hold the world to be unreal since the reality is only one. In fact, 
the Vedic verse meant that there is only one God without a second, and 
was intended to inculcate the principle of Monotheism, The adherents 
of this school were known as Mayavadins. 

This theory was modified by another section of the same school who 
declared that God himself became the universe just as sweet milk turns 
into sour curd. Oat of Him was evolved the intelligent and the 
unintelligent universe and ignorance of such evolution caused self 
limitation. Eemoval of such ignorance secures one salvation. This 
theory has had much influence on the ideas of the Vai§navite and the 
adherents of Tantric creeds like Vamam, Bhairavam, etc. 

There is a third shade of opinion that the Universe is God sporting 
Himself by evolution. The fourth section of the Ekatmdvddins hold 
that God is the voice of the silence and His form is the primeval sound 
bm that gave birth to the sentient and the non* sentient world as a whole. 

The Panoarafcrins or Vai$navas accept the Samkyan view of the 
material world but held, like the second section of Ekdtmavddins men- 
tioned above, that out of God sprang four great Beings who evolved all 
the universe. Henoe souls and the unintelligent world are really attributes 
oi or parts of God Vi?pu^ Many of the Tantric creeds of the third and 
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the fourth groups betray traces of *the influence of the Ehdtmavdda 
doctrine. They need not be dealt with here, since they are not so well 
known to the world now. These two groups are styled Akaptwam and 
Akam respectively. 

Even the philosophy of the Christian and Muhammadan religions 
is at bottom as monistic as Vai§navism. 12 God has created 
the soul out of himself, it points to the substantial identity of the 
Intelligent Many with the Intelligent One. 

On the Vedic side, it is only the Madhva system of mediaeval times, 
and that of Swami Dayananda Sarasvati of the present day that have 
escaped the influence of the monistic doctrine and are sternly dualistic in 
their conception of their relation between God and the world. 

From the foregoing discussion, it may be seen that Ekatmavddam 
or j Kevala Advaitam is the typical system of Ved antic thought. The 
Agamic creed of the Vaisnavitas was improved upon by Sri Ramanuja who 
made it Vedic by his interpretation of Brahma S a tram. In the Saivite 
group, {Akam) the Sivadvaita doctrine has been influenced by monistic 
views and its best exposition is by Srikantha who is a great commentator 
on Brahmasutram. This should not be mistaken for the Siddhanta 
system which has its origin in Tantrio literature. 

A critical examination of the cardinal tenets of Ekatmavddam will 
take us straight to the teachings of Tantrio or Tamilian Saiva Philosophy. 
The Vedantins hold that God alone exists. Then the question arises 
what they call Maya exists or not. If its existence be granted, then it 
would lead to the positing of two ultimate entHies God and 
Maya, which cuts at the root of the monistic theory, that nothing exists, 
save Brahmam. If its non-existence be assumed, the phenomenon 
of the universe cannot be explained away in any other manner. The 
next question is whether it is intelligent or non-intelligent. If it be 
regarded as a sentient entity, it must be part and parcel of 
the Almighty who is the one intelligence that really exists accord- 
ing to the monistic view. This will lead to the conclusion that 
the limiting power of Maya or the source of all evil is in God himself. 
Then the power that causes the self-limitation of God must be more 
potent than the better parts of God Himself and God would have to be 
viewed as a mixture of good and evil. 

On the other hand, if this Maya be an unintelligent something, then 
the system does not explain how the intelligent God can be reflected 
through this inanimate medium, and appear as the world and the souls. 

Then if, casting away the idea of Maya, it be held that God Him- 
self expanded into the unintelligent world and the intelligent souls, how 
aare we to answer the question — whether there* are two parts in the- 
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-Almighty corresponding to the sentient and the non-sentient portions of 
Creation ? What exactly is the line between the two in God. Can God 
then be presumed to be a Being of pure intelligence ? 

Again, what is meant by saying that even the souls which are 
Qpntres of intelligence are unreal? If the soul is a reflection of One 
Supreme Soul, why should there be so many reflections, and how are 
we to account for the multiplicity thereof 9 Is it possible to conceive 
that God admits of material dimensions so as to be cut up into count- 
less souls? If the soul is really God Himself, how are we to solve the 
problem of evil? If evil be due to flnitude and the soul be God under 
limitation, how are wa to explain the possibilijjy of God undergoing such 
mysterious restriction of His freedom. If God be subject to the weak- 
ness of being self-limited a3 often as possible, then the very idea of sal- 
vation would be quite an illusion. If souls, as separate from God, are 
unreal, to whom are they so illusory ? 

From a personal standpoint, is is our existence and experience that 
are real to us beyond anything else. If the world is only in our idea, the 
idea of God itself is only intellectual. Then it would appear that nothing* 
beyond ourselves would be real to us. If the world and souls be unreal 
to God, what is the need for speaking about appearance and reality from 
the point of view of a being who is naturally transcendental Further, 
what is real to us is our suffering and how is it to be explained away in 
accordance with monistic tenets. Thus the Ekatmavacha and allied 
theories leave us in confusion as respects the nature of the Universe, that 
of the soul and of God Himself in relation to these. 

What is opposed to the Siddhanta system in these doctrines is 
the confusion of the intelligent with the unintelligent and the identifi- 
cation of the intelligent Many with the Supreme Being. In sketching 
an outline of the Siddhanta system of metaphysics, we may first direct 
our attention to the unintelligent root-cause of the phenominai world. 

The distinctive merit o t the Siddhanta school of thought in this 
respect is its wonderful progress in the scientific diagnosis of Nature. 
While the Samkyans pursued the analysis of the cosmos down to the 
substratum of Mulapmkrti, the Saivites plunged deeper and detected that 
even behind it, there were five subtler strata of the prematerial unintelli- 
gent entity and the said Mulapmkrti was evolved from one of them. Out 
of these five, tatvas as they are called, three serve to evolve in a general 
rudimentary manner the faculties of knowing, doing and feeling, which 
the tatvas below Mulaprakrti develop more definitely and elaborately : 
while the other two are concerned respectively in limitinglthe enjoyment 
and experience of finite intelligences and in directing the reaction of 
thoughts and doings on their agents in due time.* These two are in ordi- 
nary parlance called Time and Space. All these five are*darived from a 
• 73 
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subtler substratum called the Impure Maya, which is far more refined 
than Mulaprakrti but which is so designated because behind it there is 
the ultimate section of the unintelligent entity called Pure Maya which 
in turn admits of a five-fold division. 

This Pure Maya provides the medium through which the soul in its^ 
finite condition derives the light of knowledge from- God and contact 
therewith does nob obscure one’s psychic powers like the Impure Maya 
an4 the Mulaprakrti. The term 1 Maya 5 bears a different acceptation in 
the Siddhanfca system from what it is taken to mean by the Yedic 
schools of thought. It does not mean illusion. The Tanbric or Tamilian 
view is that each letter of the word has a significant meaning, ‘ Ma ’ 
means involusion or that to'whieh the universe reduces itself and ‘ yd 5 
means evolution or that from which everything comas out. This is the 
way in which the term is split up by orthodox Siddhanbins. I surmise that 
the proper way to divide the term is into Tamil May (uutili') and a (^) 
respectively meaning in Tamil ‘ to hide or die 5 and 1 to become 5 . Both 
ld!Tuj and ^ are pure Tamil words. So, ^ Maya means the irreducible, 
Undeveloped, pre-material, unintelligent entity which is the beginning 
of all evolution and the end of ail involution, i. e„ at once the womb 
and grave of Nature. The Impure and the Pure Maya are the two 
ultimate basic substrata of the Universe. What are called tatvas or 
mudals (in Tamil — are the material principles which help to 
evolve the different stages of the evolution of the world from its , primor- 
dial dual basis. Up to Mulaprakrti the tatvas are said to be twenty- 
four in number. All the Vedic schools of thought which have nob been 
influenced by the Tanbric system, posit the existence of f 'only these 
twenty-four tatvas , on the whole,* since they have not gone beyond 
Mulaprakrti. In addition to these, the Saiva Agamas speak of twelve 
higher tatvas . One above, what the Vedanbins call Mulaprakrti, six in 
the impure Maya, and five in the pure Maya, the whole number of 
tatvas being thirty-six on the whole. These thirty-six are sub-divided 
into ninety-six according to one calculation, which we need nob consider 
here. All the tatvas are successive variations of the unintelligent 
which help the evolution and expression of the otherwise inexpres- 
sible faculties of the intelligent many, which have to be exercised and 
purified as a condition precedent to their final salvation. It should 
be noted that the Almighty is beyond all tatvas and does nob require 
their aid for achieving any end of His own. On the other hand, it is He 
that emergises the tatvas for the good of the souls. The root-cause of the 
unintelligent does not at all originate from the intelligent one. It is an 
entity uncreate by itself, bub capable of evolution into tatvas by the 
$akti of the Almighty, 

So much about the universe ; we shall now consider the subject of 
souls. The peculiar feature of the Siddhanta lies in its elucidation of the 
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nature of the soul far better than any other system. The Buddhist speaks 
of 8nly a stream of consciousness as the soul, and believes that at the final 
stage of psychic evolution, there would be an annihilation of consciousness 
or at least of the force that maintains the unity of moments of preception. 
This fiew cannot satisfy our reason since it does not explain how some- 
thing that exists can turn into nothing. The Jain doubtless posits the 
existence of as many souls as there are centres of knowing, feeling, and 
doing, having certain common attributes, and in this respect he is at oi^e 
with the exponents of Vedic systems of thought other than the Ekatma- 
v&dmt but ha does not present us an accurate exposition of the chief 
aspect of the soul. It is the Jain view that the soul in its primeval state 
is bound down to matter, but it can by its own Efforts achieve its salvation. 
Only the first soul attained freedom without any example to follow and 
chalked out the path for others. Ha is therefore the Guru and God of 
all others, although he is not the Creator. Now if the Rapacity to 
free itself from bondage, is inherent in the soul and no aid is 
required from One Supreme Being, how could such a soul have been 
enthralled by matter at any time of its existence. Further the Jains 
believe that the ethereal region of Akasa which extends boundlessly beyond * 
the cosmic world is the back ground of the soul's eternal progress even 
after emancipation from material bonds. Now this Akasa is really the 
pre-matter unintelligent entity which even the freed soul could according 
to them never get rid of, — at least for its residence or onward march. 
Such a position cannot be regarded as representing the -final goal of 
freedom from the unintelligent ; or, dependence of the soul on a part of 
the unintelligent must be viewed as a permanent characteristic of the 
soul, so that liberation of the intelligent from the unintelligent can never 
be complete according to the Jains. He detracts from the dignity of the 
soul as a purely self existent Intelligence. 

Without examining this doctrine further, we shall see what the 
Vedic schools say of the soul. The Mimarhsa has little to say, save that 
souls exist. The Tarka schools hold that deprived of what is called the 
mind, the soul is practically unintelligent not only during bondage but 
also after its salvation. The Samkhyan view is that the soul is a change- 
less intelligence. If so, there is no need to speak of salvation. The Yoga 
school, though granting the existence of One Supreme Being, has more 
or less the same theory a3 the Samkyans, and believes that Yogic practices 
will pave the way for realisation of one’s true nature and attainment ot 
► salvation. *The Ekatmavddins , as already shown, could see no distinc- 
tion between the soul and God, and view the former as an unreal shadow 
of the latter. The Vai$navitas regard the soul as a part or attribute of 
God, which will logically lead to the conclusion that the soul is God 
Himself. Although the Madhvas hold that *the soul has a distinct? 
individuality from God, their conception of its nature is quite im- 
perfect since, they classify souls into three classes Safcvik, Bajasik 
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and Tamasik by nature and view them as being limited in evolution 
by their respective temper. A tamasik soul ca£i never become 
Sdivik , so that there Is a limit to the spiritual development of the second 
and third classes of souls. Needless it is to refer to various systems of 
thought on the Tantric side as they are hardly known to the world-at- 
large. 

The Saiva Siddbantins hold that souls are distinct centres of knowing, 
feeding, and doing and are countless in number just as the Unintelligent is 
indefinite in extent. Each soul is distinct from God as an entity ; for if 
it were God Himself, it could not have an inclination to the unintelligent 
and been subject to limitation thereby. But if at the same time contact 
with the root of matter were inherent in its nature, the soul could never 
become independent of Nature. Hence its inclination to the unintelligent 
is of such a character that it is capable of being got rid of at a certain 
stage of evolution ; otherwise all progress should be only an illusion. The 
soul has been compared to water in this respect ; water changes in colour 
and value with the nature of the land on which it flows, although by itself 
<it is pure as it drops from the clouds. The soul is by itself an intelligent 
being ; but a peculiar trait of it is that it becomes one with what it contacts. 
This shows that it cannot be its own master. Hence it follows that all 
souls must each have a master, since the orderly development and 
involution of the universe wherein souls have to work out their salvation 
requires the presence of a single master. God is the one grand Leader of 
all the souls that exist, as well as the universe. Though God and the 
soul are both intelligent beings, they are not homogeneous because it is 
clear that the nature of the Divine intelligence is fundamentally distinct 
from that of the soul. God is always the leader and the soul is always 
led by Him. Hence souls are uncreated intelligent entities not originating 
from God, and though immortal like him, ever require His guidance and 
control. God knows everything Himself, but the soul requires His help 
at every step of its knowing or doing. God is to the soul what the sun- 
light is to the eye. While the soul can see if made to see, the Unintelligent 
can never be made to do so. 

Although God is its real guide, the soul cannot realise that fact so 
£ong as it is inclined to and bound up with the unintelligent. Not only is 
the soul subject to limitation by the unintelligent, but when it is ignorant 
of God, takes delight therein, or is at least against its dissociation from 
it. The inclination of the soul to the unintelligent is its weakness that 
has rendered it blind to its own real nature and the nature of its master. 
This renders it finite and is the source of all evil. Ib is neither inherent 
in the soul nor given by the Almighty. It is called Sirumai in Tamil 
and Anavam in Sanskrit * The one purpose of creation is to redeem the 
soul from this, its inclination and ignorance by helping it to turn away 
from the unintelligent to the Supreme Intelligence. . * 
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# The soul is ip its primeval state bent towards the unintelligent and 
has an inclination thereto so that from eternity it has been just like iron 
in the ore. If the soal is purified of its evil tendency, and has its bent 
madp straight and turned towards God, it would not return to its original 
condition, being essentially an intelligent entity feeling its harmony with 
its master the self- effulgent Light of wisdom. The Psyche first lies tied 
down to the unintelligent and feels delighted in thraldom because of her 
inclination to become what she comes in touch with but directly she 
realises her true nature as distinct from the unintelligent and turns away 
to meet Her Lord, she cannot look back to her old way. It is in this 
respect that the Saiva Siddhanta differs from *Jie philosophy of Dayananda 
who holds the view that after certain millions of years, the soul goes 
back into bondage. 

The soul has got powers of knowing, feeling and doing. These 
have only a limited scope in its unfree condition, but become infinite 
when it is rid of the bonds of the unintelligent. It should at the 
same time be borne in mind that they come into play under tbe # 
guidance of the Divine will. It is the Divine will that energises the 
Mayie substratum of the unintelligent and evolves the universe out 
of it. Bodies which are the tenements of the soul are all bits of the 
universe. Hence the force of the maxim, whatever is in andam 1 is in 
pin dam 2 as well. It is God that moves the soul to know, feel and do. 
This we may call the energising of the soul. Dor the energising of the 
soul and the universe, God’s powers must be in Advaitic harmonious 
contact with the souls and the world. Just as the soul that guides 
the body is immanent in it, so too God is immanent in the universe 
in such a manner that his intelligence and activity are indistinguishably 
at the back of the whole creation. In like manner, as the light of the 
sun mingles with the light of the eye to make things visible to us, the 
powers of God are in advaitic contact with those of the soul for purposes 
of guidance and control. This is the meaning of the Sastraic dictum 
that God is Advaitic with tbe world. The saying does not imply God's 
indentity with the world itself, so as to lead to the mistaken inference 
that God himself is the world in another form. For this reason, it is said 
that the Saiva Siddhanta is the true Advaitic system, and nob any other. 
God, soul, and world are in Advaitic contact with each other, but 
God's contact is free and arises from his self-less love for the souls. God 
is back of the soul which in its unfree condition is turned towards th© 
world and knows little of him. If the soul loses its grasp of the world 
and turns back, it falls into God and is led by him ever after. 


1. (universe— macrocosm) , 

* 2. (body— microcosm). 
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Although God is immanent in the world, He is the free agent o_ it 
and is not bound down thereto. At the same time He is by Himself trans- 
cendental as wall. Passing into the transcendental aspect of God where the 
freed soul enjoys perfect union with the guiding intelligence is the^ final 
goal of salvation in the Siddhanta system. This is the far-ofi event to 
which the whole creation moves and the evolution r of the universe by 
God’s Saktiis for the benefit of the soul. God’s grace or Sakti or Love is 
the connecting link that relates Him to the souls and the universe. It is 
the mysteriours Divine force that maintains the harmony of all that 
exist. 

O 

a»(55«si/(75srr (S^esbTFBi<35(B<5Tr /rQ <sQ p(&qrj><s&r jpum 

m(^Ln(^ub(j^GiT ir<^r pesr ^Firth-mm 

ijuinr m aiQtJbSo &xr(T^sir p&sr& Q& fresT j$sk~ 

j£V(^ ^ ( uurrm 

His form is Love. His attributes w are Love. His action is Love. 

^His limbs are Love. His auxiliaries are Love. All selfless Love of his 
for the good of souls. 

jfy(TF)@fP,p ensfriris ^lL 

£ — <£3J £_fi9 IB jp! $6fT LJLJ IT fB LDSOi p IS <B lL. 

L—(T¥j6rr(T6vr isjfrssrrs p pptnr(Lp ^jrC.is^ 

.p/rr^urrfT Osogotsstk ^hu 35LhL-j(&){f> psrQ&sr. 

Born in Love, grown in Love, lost in Love, hid in Love, suckled 
with pure Bliss of Love. My heart He did enter by Love alone. 

Thus while there are three ultimate entities God , soul and the un- 
intelligent root of matter or Maya substantially distinct from one another. 
God’s Sakti or Love (i.e., Arul) preserves their harmony in an Advaitic 
fashion. This in brief is the gist of the Saiva Siddhanta metaphysics. 



BRlSARYAJNA. 

BY 

MR. V. P. VAIDYA, B.A., LB. B. (BOMBAY). 

Bhasarvajna. His Theology . 

The philosophy and theology of Bhasarvajna have a peculiar interest 
of their own. Philosophy generally aims at the highest attainment of 
good or as it is said the highest happiness* Bhasarvajna and other 
Naiyayikas strike a different note. Their goal is Huhkha Viccheda 
(destruction of pain). The creative and original genius of the eminent 
logicians do not agree with the other philosophers. To the fo/mer, happi- 
ness and pain are relative terms. Even the subtle ‘Vedanfcin has to 
stretch many points in argument to assert his aim of highest happiness. 
To the criticising mind of the logician the relativity of the two ideas 
happiness and pain becomes an instrument of destruction. Disappear-® 
anoe of one brings on the destruction of the other. 

Early Logic Free from Theology and Ritualism . 

The Nyaya Sutras do not teach theology. Its theism is inexplicable 
and there is no ritualism nor hierarchy. Some of the Sutras leaning 
towards these are believed to be interpolations. Nyaya Darsana is the 
. pure science of logic dealing in rules of arguments and fallacies, the 
method of acquiring correct knowledge. Logic, as an experimental 
science, showed poor progress ; but, that science was to some extent deve- 
loped in the study of Jyotiga and Ayurveda (Astronomy and Medicine). 
The absence of the ultimate goal brought the school under disrepute. 
They were called Kutarkikas. It was said that they, having no goal, 
their disputations were merely destructive. They had nothing to 
. construct. 


Nyaya Asserts its Right . 

Even then the study of the science was necessary for the philosopher, 
lb was a grammar of thought necessary for a sound study of philosophy. 
.Scholars of all the different schools of philosophy (Darsanas) found it 
essential to study logic. The Naiyayikas again became a terror. The 
greater the Naiyayika' the more destructive the antagonist. The old 
undesired result again came up. 

Buddha Philosophy and Nyd*ya. 

Buddha taught his tenets by stories and dialogues. , Ail the early 
jteaohers dia.the same. But when in or about 2nd century B.O. subtlety 
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began fco creep in, its gave birth fco philosophy and the, philosopher fcbsn* 
became a Naiyayika, The Buddhists had fco do ifc fco meets fche Brahman 
disputations. After several lesser luminaries came Dingnaga the greatest 
Buddhist disputant which India had ever seen. He was a Brahman by 
birth and a Bauddha by conversion. His zeal in defeating fche Brahma^ 
was very great. The Brahman and Jain attacked hifn ruthlessly but he 
well sustained the attacks. In his later age he migrated fco Tibet taking 
with him manuscripts of his works on logic and Buddhism. Ha wrote 
about forty books on different subjects of logic forming fche ground- work 
for fche later Chinese and Tibetan scholarship. The Buddhist development 
of metaphysics gave not a l|fcfcle impetus to Brahman and Jain scholars 
of the time to revive their own philosophical teachings which had fallen 
into back-ground during fche ascendancy of Buddhism. The triangular 
fight culminated in fche revival of old light in a new form. With the 
disappearance of fche teachings of Nagarjuna, Vssubandbu and Dingnaga 
there came fche orthodox teachings of Kumarila Bhatta, fche great 
Mimamsaka and Samkara fche great Vedanfcin. The intelligence of these 
Jjwo eminent philosophers and reformers sealed fche fate of Buddhism so 
far as India was concerned. 

Jainism found a very sympathetic home in Gujarat where before fche 
advent of Mahomedans ifc was studied practised and a literature 
commensurate with fche enthusiastic study grew up. Naturally logic 
also had its share in that development during this mediaeval period. 

Logicians Fure and Simple . 

Dingnaga, Kumarila and Samkara, the ablest logicians and philoso- 
phers with a propaganda of their own, and many more who preceded them 
made the position of logicians pure and simple less reputable. The study 
of the science of logic was an end in itself and ifc had no elements fco 
make it popular. The mass did not want it. To earn popularity the 
Naiyayikas thought of affiliating themselves to some school of theology. 
Gradually, they arranged themselves in two different camps of Saivism 
and Pasupatism cultivating their own cult and attacking the others by 
their grammar of thought. Samkara thought, and thought very rightly that 
the Nyaya Darsana as a Darsana had nothing to refute. But the new 
schools of Saivism and Pasupatism advocated by fche Naiyayikas and 
Vaisesikas respectively, though simple in their origin were getting subtlety 
by this new fusion. They had fco he refuted and Samkara, Ramanuja and 
other scholars directed their efforts to do so. 

Bhasarvajna and Bis Works . 

This logician who flourished about the 8th century has to hi& 
credit only three works which are very small. But. we must admit thafe* 
ibis was .a master-mind. He boldly refuted even Gautama „and other 
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logicians and ho ha^s his own Independent method. His works are : — 
1. Nyaya-sara ; 2. Nyaya Bbu§apa and 3. Ganakarika. Nyaya-sara, as its 
appears from the title, is not merely a manual on logic but it explains 
though very shortly his philosophy and theology, Nyaya Bhiigana is a 
cqmmentary by him on bis own Nyaya-sara. Ganakarika containing only 
8 Karikas has been very recently discovered by the lata indefatigable scholar 
Mr. Dalai, whose loss will be deeply deplored. This gentleman has enriched 
the Central Library of Baroda by researches of manuscripts and his sham 
in making the library a prominent centre of education is no small. 

Bhasarvajna's Stating 

Bbasarvajna’s reputation as a sound scholar and an eminent writer 
was of no mean order. In the 14th century Sayana quotes his Gana- 
karika though not by name. About that time it was known that 18 
commentaries were written on his Nyaya-sara. Prof. Hall gives' 1257 A.D. 
as the date of his commentator Bhatta Baghava, and one commentator 
named Jayasihma Suri is believed to have flourished about 1037 A.D. 
Bhasarvajna was known as Parama Saivacarya and Tarkika Sarva- 
Bhauma. To win the last suggestive and glorious title we must credit 
him with three centuries priority to Jayasihma Suri. So it will not bo 
far from truth if we place him in the 8th century A.D. The last 
commentary of Nyaya-sara lately discovered and placed in the Govern- 
ment Manuscript Library of Madras is by Aparaditya. Tbe^e is another 
commentary very recently discovered, what is called Nyaya-panika. 

Bh&sarmjna’s Theism , 

Endowed with super-intelligence as he was, he naturally felt that- 
logic pure and simple had no value unless there was a philosophy to be 
backed up by it. Sayapa thinks that to the Nakulisa Pasupata Darsana- 
he applied his intelligence and yarned round it a philosophy which was 
already begun before him by the Agama writers. 

Nakulisa Pasupata Bars ana, 

Nakulisa was born in a village known as Karw^n near 
Broach, now under Baroda Government. He must have been a Vairags 
and came into prominence by hard austerities and Yogie practices. He 
became a pioneer of Saivism. On account of the wooden staff with 
* which he used to roam about, he was called Lagudisa (Lord of the* 
wooden stall) which by -corruption seems to have turned to Nakulisa. 
Even today the Bairagis of the cult are seen roaming about with a staff 
which has developed into a peculiarly twisted one. To the followers of 
this cult he is not merely an Aoarya hut an 'incarnation of God Siva* 
himself. In his time the Linga worship seems not to have come into* 
jprominenee.. If that is the case we can assume bis date to be about the> 

I* * 
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first century A.D., because excepting in one place ip Anusasana Barva 
of Mababharafca, we do not find Linga worship in early times. This 
portion seems to be an interpolation in Southern India recension, The 
cult spread widely in the north and the south as is shown by inscriptions 
in the Bajpufcana and in the Mysore Districts. 

r. 

The Theology of the Cult , 

• God, known as Mahesvara ft the creator of the whole Universe, 
omniscient and not at all touched by the qualities thereof. He is all- 
powerful. There is God or Atman of lesser magnitude who is also eternal 
bub is enjoyer of the worlffc He is to be inferred by the actions of one’s 
intellect but is also ail- pervading. Then the theology develops into 
philosophy, the final goal being cessation of all pain. In Sankara Vedanta 
the final goal is Mok$a and the highest happiness. Happiness and Pain 
being relative terms the highest happiness cannot be anything else 
logically than the absence of all pain. The attainment of this Duhkhdnta 
is by tapas , abhydsa and dhydna. This portion of the philosophy is 
imported from Patanjali’s Yoga. 

The Eitual of the Cult . 

The ritual is vary simple. The disciple getting up in Brahma 
Muhurta performs his ablutions and besmearing the body with Bhasma 
walks out for alms just sufficient for his maintenance to be taken in the form 
of food. The three Vrttis to be adopted by him are that, first be offers 
the food to Mahesvara, then secondly to the Guru and then thirdly the 
remnant he takes to himself. The formula of introduction is simple but 
dignified. The pupil or disciple approaching the Guru utters OT: 

The Guru replies TWRT W‘. They believe in the eternity, omnipre- 
sence, omniscience and the all-pervadingness of Siva and yet they teach 
that Siva appears in corporeal form. The most striking feature as 
distinct from the present belief is that their Mahesvara is without the 
serpents, without the moon-disk, without Parvati and without holy Ganges. 
This is so explained in the Sad-Darsana-Samuceaya of Haribhadra. 
Bhasarvajna is quiet on all these points but the author of Batna Tika on 
his Ganakarika gives us many of these practices and ideas while discuss- 
ing what is inculcated by this small masterpiece of Bhasarvajna. 

Eeirarchy of the Cult . r 

The hierarchy seems to be that a person of a Yogi who has attained 
prominence by acquiring merits and dispelling sins by remedies practised 
in connection with plaoes and conditions within his knowledge, 
becomes a Guru and is'respeoted though not exactly Siva, as a per- 
sonage next to God Mahesvara. The hierarchy* is so very diffused that 
4hfe Sadhus roaming about the country know where to find a particular 
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Gurh. It looks Hkd an order with signs for the recognition and know- 
ledge of the status of persons whom, they meet. Excepting for this 
recognition of position in the order and the respect given to the superior 
by the^nferior, originally there happened to be no governance. But 
with march of time it grew, and we find bands of Sadhus assembling 
round a Guru and the Guru looks after the education and maintenance 
of these pupils. Thus ha attains the position of an Acarya. Some of these 
by discretion, wisdom and deep thinking have attained the highest pro- 
minence while others seem to have abused their powers and dropped 
down from the self-created position. 




>C- Oriental Science. 




ELECTRICITY AND MAGNETISM IN ANCIENT INDIA. 

I 

» BY 

EAO SAHIB B. KRISHNA RAO BHONSLE, m. r. a. s. 

If 

“ Even with the limited knowledge of Hindu Science that could be 
obtained at the time, Sir William Jones could say : “ I can venture to 
affirm, without meaning to pluck a leaf from tka never fading laurels of 
our immortal Newton, that the most subtle spirit which he suspected to 
pervade natural bodies, and lying concealed in them, to cause attraction 
and repulsion, the emission, reflection and refraction of light, electricity f 
califacbion, sensation and muscular motion, is described by the Hindus as 
a fifth element, endued with those very powers.” — Har Bilas Sarda. 

“ Never and nowhere lie down to sleep with your head placed 
Northward ”, is one of the * superstitions * religiously observed by Hindus 
almost ail over India. The old mother gives this injunction to her 
dutiful son and he implicitly obeys her. The experienced physician says 
this to his suffering patients in palaces of kings as well as in cottages of 
peasants and they loyally carry it out. Brides and bridegrooms are always 
seated facing eastward on the wedding day. Corpses are placed down 
with the head southward. Superstition and religion go hand in hand; 
religion and science are wedded together. All these may appear absurd 
to a few modem minds which are prone to make out everything inexpli- 
cable to them as superstition. Bacon has in Novum Organum ; u Natural 
science is the surest remedy of superstition and the most trusty hand 
maid of religion”. A day will come, as assuredly as the day follows the 
night, when the world will know that the so-called superstitions 
prevalent in our country are not superstitions, but practical adaptations 
of scientific discoveries made by R§is (Hindu Sages) resting on certain 
basic principles and so embodied in the daily practices as to combine, 
says Dr. Annie Besant, science and religion in perfect harmony. “ The 
Hindu Religion is the knowledge and the comprehension of those eternal 
principles which govern Nature and Man, those immutable laws which 
from one view point are called ‘ Science ' and from another ‘ True 
^Philosophy. ** It concerns itself not with things true under certain con- 
ditions or at certain times ; its precepts are ever true, true in the past, 
true in the present, true in the future.” These are the pregnant words of 
Mr. Har Bilas Sarda, the author of a book entitled “Hindu Superiority,” 
which is a mine of information all relating to Ancient India, and which is 
leading, invigorating and inspiring the minds of humble workers like 
myself in the field of research. 
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Ib is stated in ! * Hindu Superiority ** that not only were the- 
seiences of electricity and magnetism extensively^ cultivated by the 
ancient Hindus, but also highly developed in ancient India ; and 
that the Hindu Sages perfectly understood all the electrical and 
magnetic phenomena. Thales, one of the Greek Sages, learned 
daring his tour in India that, when amber was cubbed with silk, it 
acquired the property of attracting light bodies. There are time-honoured 
practices, which certainly presuppose a knowledge of the principles of 
electricity and magnetism. For instance, we find that (1) Iron or copper 
rods are inserted at the tops of all temples ; (2) Mindulies (metallic cells) 
made of either gold, siiver^or iron, are worn on the diseased parts of the 
body ; (3) Seats made of # either silk, wool, kusa grass, or hairy skins of 
the deer and tiger, are used when saying prayers. Those who are well 
acquainted with the principles of electricity will be able to account for these 
practices. * They know that the function of the rod or the tmsula (trifur- 
cated iron rod) placed at the top of the Hindu temples is analogous to the 
lightning conductor. The mindulies parform the same functions as elec- 
trical belts and other appliances prescribed in the electrical treatments of 
diseases. The golden temple of Vis ves vara at Benares is really a thunder- 
proof shelter. Professor Max Muller recommends ,the use of a copper 
envelope to a gunpowder magazine to exclude the possibility of baing struck 
by lightning. The woollen and the skin — asanas (seats) protect our lives 
during a thunderstorm from the action of a return shock, and keeps our 
body insularted from the earth. 

Referring to the subject of “ Not to lie down Northward,” the learn- 
ed writer (Har Bilas Sarda) says that sleep is necessary not only to enjoy 
sound health but to keep the body and soul together. The question now 
is, in what way one should sleep to derive the greatest benefit from this 
necessary operation of Nature. Its solution by the ancienfe Hindus not 
only proves them to have been masters of the sciences of magnetism and 
Electricity, but also shows the spirit of Hinduism, which cannot be com- 
mended too highly for its readiness at all times and in all directions to 
adopt and assimilate the teachings of science. Every Hindu is in- 
structed by his or her mother and grandmother to lie down to sleep with 
the head either eastward or southward. Mr. Sarda quotes the following 
axtraots from an interesting, instructive and informative article on this 
important subject, contributed by Babu Sita Nath Roy to the Ary a 
Magazine (December 1881) with the true scientific instinct, # 

Mr. Roy cites the slokas (stanzas) noted # below from the Sdstras 

(Soriptures) which enjoin the said practice: * 

(1) The Ahnika T'attva , a part of our Smrfci Sastras, says : — The 
most renowned Garga says that man should lie down with his head 
placed Eastward m his own house, hue if he longs for longevity, he should 
lie down with his head placed Southward. In foreign places he may lie 
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down with his head placed even westwards huts never and nowhere should 
be lie down with his head placed northward”. 

(2) Markandeya, one of the much revered Hindu sages, says that 
no as* becomes learned by lying down with his head placed • eastwards 

•acquires strength and longevity by lying down with his head placed south- 
ward, and brings upon himself disease and death by lying down with his 
head placed northward. . 

(3) The Vi$7tu Pzirana s:>ys : — “ Oh King ! it is beneficial to lie 
down with the head placed eastward or southward. The man who always 
lies down with his head placed in contrary directions becomes diseased.” 

I may add to the above the following : — 

(1) The Asarakkovai (by Paruvoyln Mulliar) in Tamil — one 

of the Eighteen Books which received the approval of the "Kadai (last) 
Sangam Academy of Madura (aboufc 100 A.D.), has the following stanza 
which, when translated, run3 thus: " Whan one goes to sleep, he should 
not lay his head Northward or towards the corner.” * 

(2) The Varmadi Nul : “ Sleeping eastward is good ,* sleep- 

ing southward prolongs life ; sleeping westward and northward brings 
ruin, etc. ; and sleeping pointing to four corners brings also ruin.” 

(3) The Mahabhdrata (Anusasana Farvam, Chapter 161, 51st 
Sloka) : ,J It is forbidden to a learned man to sleep northward and 
westward ; he should sleep eastward and southward.” 

■ 

Besides these, there are proverbial sayings In Tamil to the same 
effect : u <suirsnT@ eunrt^6ij sgnh GUL-d(o& emGUG&Gdrr&iT^i 55 (Even 

in the heyday of sadden fortune, one should not lie with his head to the 
north): ” eSt-sQ* (urruSl^l euL^s^rr^ir^i ” (Even the head of a dried 
fish should not be placed northward). 

The following notes were culled from the Short History of Aryan 
Medical Science by H. H. Sir Bhagvat Sinh Jee, K.c.LE., M.D., D.c.L., 
LLJX, F.R.C.R.E., Thakore Sabah of Gondai : — 

Caraka says that one should not sit to dinner facing the north. 

Mann’s dictum on this point is somewhat different. He says that 
one desiring longevity should face the east while having meal ; one 
* desirous of fame must face the south ; of wealth, towards the west ,* and 
one desiring true knowledge, should sit looking towards the north (ii-52)„ 

It is further stated in the book as follows : — 

One should not sleep with the head towards the north. Sleeping 
with one’s head towards the south prolongs life. One passes a dreamy 
night by keeping his head towards the west, and gets wealth by keeping 
X5 
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ifc towards the east. The surgical operations are o performed <^n 
what are considered auspicious days ; the patient is made to sit or stand 
with his face to the east, the surgeon before him with his face to the 
west. 

c 

At page 604 of the Manual of Family Medicine and Hygiene for^ 
India by Sir William Moore, Kt,, c.le., Honorary jPhssickn to H. M 
th§ Queen (formerly Surgeon General with the Government of Bombay) 
published under the authority of the Government of India — Seventh 
Edition, revised by Major J. H. Tull Walsh, i.M.s., F.r*.s., occurs the 
following passage ; — 

r c 

“ It is also desirable that, especially for children, the head of the bed 
should point to the north ; for there are electrical currents constantly 
passing from north to south, wish which our nervous systems are in 
some mysterious manner connected and which it is not well for the body 
to oppose. *’ 

Here an English doctor and an Indian R§i differ somewhat. But 
'as regards children, there might perhaps be some divergence ; for in the 
Short History of Aryan Medical Science, it is found that toe medical 
works of the Hindus refer to certain rites on the occasion of suckling the 
child for the first time ; the mother has to sit facing the East ; the infant 
is then taken by the mother on her lap. its head being kept towards the 
North, and nursed gently. 

Adverting to the subject of t£ Nos to lie down Northward/’ I quote 
Babu Sifca Naih Roy : “ That the body of the earth on which we live is 
being always magnetised by a current of thermal electricity produced by 
the sun. The earth being a round body, when its eastern part is heated 
by the sun, its western part remains cold. In consequence a current 
of thermal electricity generated by the sun, travels over the surface of 
the earrh from East to West. By this current of thermal electricity, the 
earth becomes magnetised and its geographical north pole being on the 
righthand-side of the direction of the currant, is made the magnetic north 
pole, and its geographical south pole being on the left hamt-aide of the 
same current, is made the magnetic south pole. That the earth is 
a great magnet requires no proof more evident than that by the 
attractive and repulsive powers of its poles, the compass needle, in what- 
ever position it is placed, is invariably turned so as to point to the North 
and the South by its two ends or poles. In the equatorial region of the - 
earth, the compass needle stands horizontally on account of the equality 
of attraction exerted on its poles by those of the earth, but in the polar 
region the needle stands obliquely, that is, one end is depressed and the 
other end is elevated on account of the inequality of attraction exerted 
on its poles by those of the earth. Such a position of the needle in polar 
regions is technically termed the dip of the needle. 
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I Ifc has beer^ found by experiments fcbab fche human body is a 
imagoefcisafele object, though far inferior to iron or steel. That it is a 
magnetisable object is a fact that cannot be denied, for in addition to 
other causes, there is a large percentage of iron in the blood circulating 
throughout all the parts of the body, 

As our feet are for the most part of the day kept In close contact 
with tbs surface of that hugs magnet — the earth, the whole human boc^y. 
therefore, becomes magnetised. Further, as our feet are magnetised by 
contact with the northern hemisphere of the earth where exist all the 
properties of north polarity, south polarity # is induced in our feet, and 
north polarity, as a necessary consequence, ft induced in our head. In 
infancy the palms of our hands are used in walking as much as our feet, 
and 8 76Q later on the palms generally tend more towards the earth than 
towards the sky. Consequently south polarity is induced in-tham as it is 
in our feet. The above arrangement of poles in the human body Is 
natural to It, and, therefore, conducive to our health and happiness. The 
body enjoys perfect health if* the magnetic polarity natural to it ha 
preserved unaltered, and it becomes subject to disease it that polarity be 
in the least degree altered or its intensity diminished. 

Although the earth is the chief source whence the magnetism of the 
human body is derived, yet it is no less due to the action of oxygen. 
Ox v gen gas, naturally a good magnetic substance, largely distributed 
within and without the human body, helps the earth a good deal in 
magnetising it. 

Though every human body is placed under the same conditions with 
regard to its magnetisation, yet the intensity and permanence of the 
magnetic polarity of one are not always equal to those of another. Those 
two properties of the human body are generally in direct ratio to the com- 
pactness of its structure and the amount of iron particles entering into its 
composition. 

Now it is very easy to eoneeiva that, if you lie down with your head 
placed southward and feet northward, the south pole of the earth and 
your head, — which is the north pole oi your body, and the north pole of 
the earth and your feet, which are the two branches of the south pole of 
your body, — being in juxta-position, will attract each other, and thus fche 
polarity of the body natural to it will be preserved ; while for the same 
1 reason if you He with your head placed northward and feet southward, 
the similar poles of your body and the earth being In juxta-position will 
repel each other, and thereby the natural polarity of your body will be 
destroyed or its intensity diminished. In the former position the polarity 
which your body acquires during the day by standing, walking or sitting 
on the ground, is pres’erved intact at night during sleep ; but in the 
latter position, -the polarity which your body acquires during the day 
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by standing, walking or sitting on the ground is ^altered at nigM 
during sleep. 

As it has been found by experiment that the preservation of natural 
magnetic polarity is the cause of health, and any alteration of that polarity 
is fihe cause of disease, no one will deny the validity ^of the slokas which 
instruct us to lie down with our heads placed southward, and never and 

nowhere towards the north, 

• 

Why in those two slokas the eastern direction is preferred to the 
Western for placing the head in lying down, is explained thus : It has 
been established by experiments In all works on medical electricity that 
if a current or electricity passes from one part of the body to another, it 
subdues all inflammations in that para of the body wUera it enters into 
and produces some inflammation in the part of the body whence it goes 
out. This fa the sum and substance of the great principles of anelee- 
tro tonus and catelecferotonus, as they are technically called by the authors 
of medical electricities. 

In lying down with the head placed eastward, the current of thermal 
electricity which is constantly passing over the surface of the earth 
from east to west, passes through our body also from the head to the 
feet, and, therefore, subdues all inflammation present in the head where it 
makes its entrance. Again, in lying down with the head placed west- 
ward, the same current of electricity passes through our body from the 
feet to the head, and, therefore, produces some kind of inflammation 
in the head whence it goes out. Now that a clear and healthy head can 
easily acquire knowledge, and an inflamed or, in other words, congested 
head is always the laboratory of vague and distressing thoughts, the 
venerable sage Markandeya was justified In saying that man becomes 
learned by lying down with his head placed eastward, and is troubled 
with distressing thoughts by lying down with his head placed westward. 1 ” 

After offering my namaskdras m to Babu Sita Nath Roy for 
his elucidation in the long extract from his article, which I have quoted 
supra , I may, with pride and pleasure, say, with the learned Har Bilas 
Sarda, that the advice “ Not to lie down .Northward”, does the highest 
credit to the practical wisdom of our Hindu Sages and to their scientific 
advancement and application of science to life. 



.ANCIENT INDIAN CHEMISTRY AND ALCHEMY OP THE 
# CHEMIGO-PHILOSOPHICAL SIDDHANTA SYSTEM 
• OP THE INDIAN MYSTICS 

BY 

Mb. 0. S. NARAYANASWAMI AIYAR, SHIYALI. 

Many have been the intellectual men of botih the East and the West 
who have ardently worked into the many scares of human thought of 
Old India, whether they were placed into such sphera of research and 
enquiry by man, or naturally adapted with the ardent desire of acquiring 
knowledge for its own sake. They have, to a great extent, explored through 
to their own credit, invariably with the result, that all men on whom 
honour has been thrust and work has been paid for, have belittled and 
decried, and men of zeal, who hays delightfully worked, have brought out 
unsullied credit to the ancient lore and to the work and to themselves. * 
But, the branch of the world-old-cult of the ancient Indian mystics namely, 
Chemistry and Alchemy , has never been attempted by any, much less, 
probed through up to now. In the words of Dr. P. 0. Ray, “it has 
baffled the attempts of any” and also many, and it will ever be so unless 
they are initiates. (Vzde Turba-Philosophoram by A. E, Waite and the 
Rosieru clans by Hargrave Jennings). 

In the European Continent, M. Berthelofc, the past permanent 
Secretary of the Chemical Society of France has left sceptic volumin- 
ous records in his “ History of Chemistry during the Mediaeval ages in 
Europe ” after a life-long practical work of long and large failures 
and another author Mr. A. E. Waite, an Englishman, who has taken 
the pains to dive only through the literature of the mystics of the 
west of by-gone ages, has bequeathed a series of publications as 
he himself was not profited by the cult, decrying the ancient science 
and art of his own ancients, the mystics of the West, as a weapon of 
attack in the hands of ignorant and arrogant man-made philosophers of 
now-a-days, to his personal profit by book-making alone. The pick of 
the intelligentia among all the nations of the Earth ware given entirely 
to alchemy and have bequeathed to us a monumental literature, which 
i the ignorant ridicule, both the art and its adepts. And in India, the 
ancient mystics, who a*a called the “ Siddhas ” have left us vast litera- 
ture. In the north, in Sanskrit, the problem of soul, both “ universal 
and human, ” ie„ {Paramdtma and Jivdtmd) and the spiritual side of 
man, have been masterfully solved in the grand superb Vedas and 
Upanisads ; ancl in the .south, the Immortal Mysterious Siddhas, who are 
r ighfely and ^fittingly called the mystics, have left a vast literature in 
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Tamil in a succinct; fashion, with hurhane intentions to the progeny sc 
that they may also become so, if worked through ; and here in this litera- 
ture, the problem of man, matter and soul put together, i.e., Prahrti and 
Jiva, has been solved to the entire satisfaction of the whole world, only 
when they care to know it. * 

c 

What has all the above got to do with chemistry and alchemy 
when the whole world is in great eagerness of grasping and grappling with 
gotd and gold alone l The answer is as follows : — 

The end and aim of Ancient Chemistry was the study by man of 
MAN and of the Universe and GOD, stage by stage, at last to realise the 
Light of God, deposited innately within him and attain Jivanmuhti fi 
i,e., final beatitude, for all of which, as man’s natural age was only a 
short span of a century, as said in the Vedas, within which time so many 
of the problems cannot be solved and realised, each for himself, by 
himself and not by deputy, for which man has first to make his body 
impervious to the attacks of rampant diseases, ravages of age, and dire 
^ self- consuming incessant want?, so that he may oatfivo any period with 
"competence, rather until the and of his own SBLE-EEALISATTON, for 
which, i.e., to accomplish a life of no disease first, to exist with long life 
to any period, second, man’s frail frame, as without which, Soul in him 
cannct exist, after dissipated and waning life of Grahasikasrama bad to 
be resuscitated and rejuvenated and the matter- side of man has to be 
replenished with such chemico-metaliurgical medicines, made and manu» 
factored by himself to become absorbed and assimilated in the very cells 
and tissues, to fossilise bis physique and turn out into a mercurial body, 
to resist the attacks of age and time. This was called the Kayasiddhi- 
process, without which one cannot attain either Jndna or Mok§a*Siddhis s 
an exceedingly costly course of 12 years, within which time, the Prana- 
&dma-practiee has to be practised incessantly, until the internal 
concentric vision becomes a refulgent centre, ever self-acting with no 
effort, and co-existing, which is called the Anandamaya - stage of a 1 
Jivan-Muhta , Ancient medical science, based upon the old synthetic 
chemistry was perfected with this paramount object in view, and 
alchemy to supply the needs and wants of a Jnani and Yogi. Alchemy 
( Basavdda ) was perfected to supply the worldly wants and also to- 
wards the Yogic end of beatitude which is explained below, Basavdda 
in Sanskrit means transmuting by Basa and transmuting of Basa t and 
also with Basa , i.e., Mercury ; and in Tamil, killing mercury'. Mercury 
is first killed and transmuted with the double-fold object of inducing 
the finest colour, i.e,, Su-Varna in baser metals, i,e,, thereby proving 
that alchemy is only a Science of Colour in metals, (Vide Veraaroa) 
and also to make mercurial phallussas, i.e Basa-Gulikas or Basa - 
Manis of different potential powers, to induce on the taded-internaL 
concentric God-deposited- vision in man, once more, to throw out i/s 
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relief and ablaze by keeping and ’adjusting these phallusses as positive 
afcd negative poles in the body. Alchemy goes by the name of Oamikara 
Vidya in Sanskrit, from which the word alchemy in Arabic should have 
been derived most probably. This real science and arts as the only one 
giving both real Bhnlctz and MuJcti was devised to such perfection and left 
* to us both In records and by tradition by master minds and intellectuals. 
namely the Siddhas, In such language to be seen and understood in such 
nakedness and transparency by tha initiates alone ; and it is a heartless 
literature to the worldly great me a of materialistic tendencies, and 
to the wicked a worthless trash go be eschewed, shunned, derided 
and decried by them, ( Vide Jnana Verrj and the C£ Rosicruoians ” 
by Jennings) because, the plain diction *In easy language though, 
is such that it cannot be understood by laymen unless informed by 
the Guru. Tha subject is hidden no doubt in such masterful fashion, 
quite deftly and adeptly all over the world by all the. mystics, in 
any language and in any clime, so that none but the initiates can 
understand and sake up the work of redeeming and resurrecting him- 
self, (Vide Eiammel’s Interpretation of “Abraham the Jews Book'” 
called the “Philosopher’s alone” published in 1624 in England for 
private circulation only ; “ Vaughan’s Magical Writings ” and Turba 
Philosophorum and the Holy Testament Old). With sufficient cause 
for excuse of the mystics, and because the standard and depth of 
our education of the lay- world is not being shaped to extend to the 
extent of understanding these erudite authors, even affcef the subject 
matter is freely divulged to us in a self-contained literature giving also the 
clue to it imbedded in plain language, we are left at large to gape with 
watering open mouths when we hear of gold and alchemy mentioned 
in our ears ! ! ! And this vast literature has naan left to us and handed 
down scattered a?jd collaborated also in many languages, I say this after 
comparative study of the subject in four languages and in the translations 
of some others also in English, and only in Tamil, it is succinctly given 
which can only foe seen by an aifalytie and constructive brain and also 
mutilated and scattered in Sanskrit but quite deftly hidden. 

Whan I say this to the surprise of many as a Brahmin, I solicit to 
be excused by the admirers of Sanskrit who are too many. The ancient 
Tamil authors, three illustrious among them, namely Mahai^s, Safefcy- 
natha, Bhoga, and Konkapa, who have left complete records after their 
own comparative study of both Sanskrit and Tamil, which are indepen- 
dent sister languages of India 9 say in their writings that the authors in 
Sanskrit have written in very abstruse diction highly delusive so that, 
neither head nor tail could be made out of their chaotic literature. Unless 
we are initiated and brained in their trammels, *ib is quibe impossible to 
dive to the boitom evqn by a practical initiate unless he is an adept in 
the practice of chemistry. The eager and earnest desire of the late 
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M. Berthelot, the illustrious French savant and the Doyen of the modem 
chemical section of the West can be amply satisfied if ha is now with us to 
review or to incorporate with his !S History of the Chemistry of the Middle 
Ages in Europe ” which I present the world with just now, what I have 
unearthed, unravelled, and collated as below after my study and practical 
research in chemistry for she last 28 years to the chemical section especial- 
ly to their wonder and astonishment of the ancient Indians’ advancedscien- 
ti^c systematic knowledge even in soiencs in the synthetic Chemistry of 
the Siddha School which is being very much mistaken, very irreverently, 
by the half-starved Indian himself whom they call a Pasu, as it is viewed 
by a Tantric also. The internal evidence of tba literature shows that 
they were written and composed at a time when the God-Head of the 
Composite Universe called Bhuvanas was taken to be the Sakti or Para 
saktit or Paraparai, i.e., the She» element of the Universal Pambrahmam 
or Siva- SakU anterior to the male element of the same Parabrahmam under 
Saivisim or later on by Vaignavism had become established, and when 
that it was the patriarchal Religion of the Universe as peculiarly defined 
^and understood by the extreme Western Asiatics in their own times, which 
differs no doubt from that which prevailed here and in the western portions 
of Asia, which can be traced and proved to have existed from all ancient 
Chaldean, Egyptian, Armenian, Assyrian, Arabian, Chinese and Japanese 
literatures, (vtde Thrice Great Hermes Trismagistis and occult Sciences 
by A.E. Waite). It talks of a Government rather Principalities which 
were republican in spirit under the great Patriarchs, who were 
called in India Mahar^is, Gotrakarins and Mathadhipatis in the 
Indian Tongues. I may humbly claim, on behalf of this now more 
or less defunct real Siddha school that this Chemico-Philosophical 
Literature should be said to be the mystic fountain-head of all 
the later day six Indian and of the four Grecian Schools of 
Philosophy and of the religious philosophies of the new technical 
systems of Dvaita, Advaita and Yisi^taovaita, subtle and controversial in 
words, which seem to be simple overgrowths only of long ages, to prove 
the Unity of God . In their books, they allude to the two schools only 
which existed contemporaneously always, viz, t (i) Advaita jnana-school 
of the Suras and Devas of the Devayatia-Marga, (2) Dvaita, Siddha, 
BaJcgasa-SQhQQl of the Siddhas of tbe Vajr ay ana- Margo, , and to the six 
religious systems which existed within their own country, viz. t Sakfca, 
Saura, Ganapatya, Saiva, Vaf§nava and Bauddha, and to the other six 
religious systems outside their own continent. 

^ Coming to tbe portion of the Science proper, all the old sages have 
divided the subject of chemistry into 18 branches, by the names of 
limbs or angas of Ohemisjtry and alchemy as under ; — 

(1) Alloys or Ealankas m ,..*551 kinds. 

Sulphides or Stndhuras IfilQ 
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(3) Major-Oxides or Guru Bhasmas ... 705 kinds. 

{4) Viseidular or waxlik8 Unguents {Melugu) ... 307 „ 

(5) Medical solvent waters (Jay a Nir) ... 105 „ 

(6) Acids ... 06 , s 

(7) Metallic oxides or Navaloha Bhasmas ... 51 ,» 

(8) Organic •Unguents ... 7 ,» 

(9) Inorganic oils ... 7 >, 

{10) Mercurial Phallussss or Gulikas ... 1,020 ,* 

(11) Alkalies ... Endless. 

(12) Binding Agents ... infinity. 

(13) Colouring agents in Metal \ ... 3 classes, 

(14) Destructive colouring agent ... one only, 

(15) Allies (Mitra) 

(16) Enemies ( Satru ) 

(17} Mascerating and oxidising agents {Sunnams) ... numerous. 
(18) Melting Agents ... few. 


Under these heads, from the Presidential Agasfeya, down to many of 
the numberless Siddhas have dealt with very ably and conclusively, some 
mingling organic chemistry also. Konkana says that he has dsalfc with 
under 19 angas and Sattyanafeba Mahamuni under 21. Two among them 
Bhoga and Sattyanatha have left keys to this vast literature as a clue to the 
whole cult with philanthropic motives so that men and the creation may 
outlive like themselves and attain the immortal beatific end.* Why the 
scientific portion, especially, chemistry, should be included among the 
philosophical systems and the bearing which this has to it will he seen 
later on in the introduction. This science was called In Sanskrit as I 
said above in ancient days as 11 Camikara Vzdya , Vdda , Easavdda , and 
Hemavidyd ” all with different import and connotation and pregnant 
with meaning. 


INTRODUCTION. 

In dealing with this comprehensive subject of this ancient Vidya 
which combines within itself both Brahma and Hema vidyas (i,e.) the 
Synthetic Ohemico-Philosophical system, one has to handle under four 
different divisions of the same subject, not only allied to but also, com- 
mingled and intermingled, with each other, namely, (1) Vada (Alchemy) 
(2) Yaidya (Healing Art), (3) Jnana (wisdom), (4) Yoga (Magic). In 
ancient ages, this knowledge of the science in the first two branches have 
been made a necessary hafidmaid of the lattar two. All the South Indian 
authors have all in unison subjected alchemy to be so blended and inter- 
woven together as it were to attain a certain end and aim of theirs, 
Mokga which means literally liberation, derivatively, salvation, to be 
attained in the lifetime erf one’s own living period, with consciousness 
within himsedf,. by his mind centred in his refulgent vision, 

76 . 
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Jivan-muktl, which is the Anandamava-stage of tshe Yogi or the inertness 
in the activity of the life of the Jnani and the Nirvana of the Buddfust* 
and not in the modem popular sense of after death* 

Firstly, as to its language and style they are all written in the easy, 
fluent, colloquial spoken language, rhetorically not hard but in long aird 
varied metres. And these are said to have been composed after they attain- 
ed their Bamadhi stage as said above, i.e. % after their existence of the first 
120 years. The popular notion of imputing that they were written in ab- 
struse enigmatic language and fashion is simply incorrect because we have 
to remember that their language is a too colloquial one and the sense* 
import, and connotation-:' of their significantly pregnant words have 
become changed in meaning in our own times and there is no study of 
words available written then or now. The language is said to be hidden, 
because, ^0 have neither the training, nor the depth of knowledge in 
that partielu&r branch, nor have we the patience to dive indefatigably 
to the bottom to the deap sans 3 imbedded in words, which some noviates 
among lihemsslves have remarked as -the “ heartless language of the 
Siddhas.” Before going into the subject, I have to explain the bearing 
of the one on the other and to the following three : — 

(1) Vada or Alchemy is the distinct and separate portion of the 
Chemistry which deals and treats of transmuting and transforming in all 
its varied branches of changing baser metals to higher by the help of 
minerals, vegetables and by animals. 

(2) Y&Ifiya is that of the healing art of Medicine by Chemistry 
and chemically prepared medicines for the ailments of man, 

(3) Juana is the study of nature, of matter, soul, man and 
human society and the scientific modulation of man with the universe 
and the universal God, 

(4) Yoga is the practice of Brahma-Vidya or Baja Yoga to attain 
the sumoaum faonum of their ambition, mokga which means trans- 
forming themselves and also remaining in elemental bodies until 
Samioya alone physically, psychologically and spiritually, at last to 
be submerged in J?arahrahmam t i.e. t Sayujyam. By keeping this final 
end of theirs in view, we can best understand them, i.e,, to give the 
gist in a nut-shell, they have classified the ills and diseases of human 
kind to be 4,448 in all. For these variant maladies to which man’s flash 
is heir to, about which it will be dealt with under the head of medicine 
elaborately* the remedies have bean devised and manufactured with very 
effectual and radical cures and further preventives and to sustain the 
human frame as long as they wanted. They as a first step effected this 
and made themselves fl proof against diseases and were not afraid of death 
under this head of ills. Secondly, they fortified their physique against 
the ravages of age by the extra proof of strong chemiqp-metallurgioal 
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medicines and thus knitted and unified the soul and matter together (the 
meaning of which will be explained later on J And thus, extended their 
lease of life to any long period to study man, creation and the universe, 
step by step and to attain, their final stage of beatitude, by their 
simultaneously practising Pranayama, For all the above, they have 
classified Vada an<J Vaidya under the head of Semavtdya , jnana and 
Yoga under the head of Brhama-Vidya* The latter means a tranquil 
pensive woik which also means expensive course. For all this knowledge 
of one’s own transforming to be attained by any ambitious soul, to 
undergo the whole course, to maintain and sustain oneself to this end, 
Alchemy was as a necessary corollary to the course and it has been devised 
and perfected to help stick beings, as subservient or basic knowledge to 
their ultimate goal. The whole literature of this school of man has been 
written after their aim has been achieved from that mental plane, in the 
language of that particular school, as it was at that particular period of 
the world’s age. And they ave accused uncharitably by us through our 
ignorance of their environments and comparing this with tbs present day 
destructive common knowledge of worldly gross materialistic nature of 
worldly age, they can ba excused of their seemingly selfish nature which 
is unseemly presumed by us. The classification of this school of the 
universe is as follows 

(1) Dhatu — Mineral Kingdom, 

(2) Mula — Vegetable Kingdom. 

(3) Jiva — Animal Kingdom. 

The one evolving from the next lower from mahat or magnum 
limbus or sunya, or chaos and not the reverse order as is taken to be by 
new-fledged scientists. Again each of the above three classes is sub- 
divided into six major divisions, and each of them again is sub-divided 
as said under : 

DHATU— into, 

(1) Salts, of which there are*25. 

(2) Pa$anas or Arsenics — into 64. 

(3) Uparasas into 112. 

(4) Metals or Lobas into 9. 

(5) Mercury or Rasa, Harabindu (King of minerals). 

(6) Sulphur or Gandkaka (queen of minerals). 

Mula or* vegetables — into six classes as per their natural tastes, of 
which there are six in number namely : —salts, pungents, astringents, 
sacearines, bitters and sours. Plants have one or more, or a combination 
of more than one of the above tastes in various degrees, each ranging from 
one to thousand and eight degrees in their intensity. 

Jiva or ani&al kingdom is sub-divided into six classes, as per their 
originating seeds and germinating faculties, i.e under hindwndda* 
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order. These are the ever-present and everlasting 18 things in this known 
universe as long as it exists. This is being misapplied and misstated 
in many ways as it suits the fancy of any smatterar, as if all the siddhas 
were only 18 in number, instead of the ever existing (Siddha) things. 

DHATU.*— (Mineral), ^ T 

The universe is composed of 5 primordial elements of earth, water, 
fire, air and ether. They have taken salt as the basis of the Earth 
and creation and as the earth-erust formation of the universe, and they 
first chemically treat the same to stand the test of fire, to be melt as 
any metal, and than alkalisa the same. Their test and mode of testing 
all the different minerals was by natural agencies alone, namely of 
water and fire, and not by acids got of salts and sulphur as it is in modem 
analytic, (rather DESTRUCTIVE) science which will be explained later 
on) namely (1) salt is that which is soluble in water and volatile in 
fire, having at the same time the innate nature of cracking, smoking and 
burning; (2) Parana is that which smokes in fire and nonsoluable 
completely in water ; (3) Uparasa is that which is neither soluble in 
water nor smoking, volataiising and burning in fire ; (4) Metals are 
those which melt in fire and last fixed and insoluble in water ; (5) 
Mercury (Rudravirya) is that which is being atomised, vapourized in the 
smallest degree of calorific heat and nonsoiubla in water and is said to 
possess also 7 kinds of epithelial-like drossy matter covering its molecules, 
and of 40 kinds of its innate powers latent in it and is called the king of 
minerals, with mainly procreative powers in itself ; (6) Sulphur is that 
which smokes, burns and volatalises in fire and insoluble in water, is 
the female life-sustaining and life-productive element and is called the 
queen of minerals. 

By changing and transforming the inherent created nature in each, 
and by making the things acquire a developed power higher than its 
already innate power, the properties ~of the things are transformed from 
one to the other. This was their aim chemically, and the ultimate end 
is to aikalise all the above said 212 things of the universe, i.e . turned 
into a bkasma or sunna, the reason why they should do this is first to 
make the things physiologically assimilable in human system by the 
digestive process for which everything has to be made soluble and it is 
to that they are reduced to, to assimilate them in human physique with 
which we are born as perishable and to make them last, ar?d last longer,^ 
and impregnable to diseases and indestructive ^gainst the ravages of age, 
as the physique is the repository of the evanascent soul. 

» MULA. — (Vegetables) . 

The vegetable kingdom which evolves out of the mineral kingdom is 
divided into 6 classes of trees, shrubs, creepers, milk-givipg, juicy and 
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juibeless plants ; having one or mors or a combination of more than 2 
tastes they have been classified under 3000 genera, of from 1 to 1008 
degrees under each taste. 


* JIVAe — (Animals). 

Animal kingdom from ant and flea (the smallest} upwards fcp 
elephant and whale are classified under 84,00,000 of jivarasis or species 
generated under 4 kinds of wada-gener&tive receptaeular female organs 
and under fi classes of procreative seedy elements of the male bzndu 
order. Out of all the creation man is the highest evolved and fully 
developed being, out of the above 2 kingdoms with all the senses and 
faculties, holding the essence and prototype of the UNIVERSAL GOD’ 
within himself, and capable of seif realising the same for -himself, as 
quite an indistinct being in the creation and to understand the existence 
of a higher life of himself and of greater scul of the universe namely 
PAR AM ATM A, though the conceited and arrogant materialists may 
call this the dreamy spirituality of the orient. As such the whole 
Universe which emanated from the very thinking of the Parabrahmam , 
i.e, t from the magnum limbus is a full and a whole life matter and not a 
nebulae as supposed by the scientists of the western destructive sciences 
with its intolerent dogmatism and assumptions. 

The principle of evolution of GODLY MAN from the infinite seed 
in the embryo to the adolescence, man, and godly-developed man after 
the universal mode, is described scientifically, early in this literature of 
the Indian mystics by way of axemplyfying. I quote below some Vedic 
principles, vtz, t 1. “ That if one was born he should not die and before 

he dies should not take birth once more ” as also 2. “ ATMAVA1 

PUTRA NAMASI ” z.e., one-self becoming born once more under the name 
of son on a kseira, of the woman. Eor this dictum to be understood we 
have to take ourselves to the pre-Buddhistic eras and of Tantric ages 
of human thought, rather times anterior to the karma doctrine which 
was established on karma basis by Buddhas themselves and it is 
said that there were 24 such Buddhas before the last Gautama 
Buddha (vide Buddhist Sri Gakra Sambhara Tantra by Mr. A. Avalon) * 
corroborating this dictum, we see from the internal evidence of 
the Christian scripture that God has ordained us not to taste the 
•forbidden fruit; though it may be taken and understood by the 
materialistically erudite many in very many ways, yet as a religiously 
dying Hindu I take it in the old mystic siddha sense of the URDHVA - 
Rathas that wa should not be dreaming, soaring, drowning and annihila- 
ting ourselves ir^fche Edenic garden of women. By this our physical 
frame is exhausted of the vital fluid which is wasted and we become 
decrepits and* prematurely old even within half the period of man’s span 
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of the Yedic time age of 100 years. If we roam or taste as against 
this and beget children by planting the seal of man in the womanly soil 
we are said to be born once more on a Kssfcra, (compare Vemann.a,) i<&, % 
once more. This has been the primitive idea of the rebirth bom as^ son 
of man in the Vedas which is being interpreted its diverse ways as per thp 
notions of each SAMAYAGAEYA or religious interpreter to suit his own 
strain of thoughts and whim and fancy. The whole siddha religion was the 
religion of the universe of the highly intelligent few or religion of the 
cultured few only in each nation among many nations of many millions 
in each of the millenniums of ages. And such broken down constitution has 
to be resuscitated and rebuilt if a man aspires to become an adapt Siddha. 
The word SIDDHA means aver sura and true, ever ready and ever lasting 
derivatively. To fortify the body as the container of hha soul which could 
not last naturally and could not be seen without it, once broken down, to 
extend the life with no fear of death even by disease or old age or des- 
truction by the five natural agencies, the Siddha has perfected the ancient 
pharmacopoeia, chemistry, metallurgical medicines, and alchemy, to his 
own needs and wants in his aims to attain and achieve bis beatific and 
of PB AN A YAM A YOGA, without which it ends in many diseases to 
the already drained physiques. The elaborate course of Kay a siddhi 
(Kaya means body and siddhi means making sure) has to be undergone 
by an ambitious soul for 12 years or 2 cycles of 6 years each, 
within which period not only the tissues with which we are born from 
the mothers* wombs is being changed but a*so the vary nerves are trans- 
formed tendinous and she bones converted and fossilised like ivory (as in 
Mahar§« D&dhioi u,nd Vali) for which or within which time the human 
frame is turned out into mercurial bodies by the chamico-metaliurgieai 
medicines, indestructible by the five Bhutan of Earth water, etc., as a 
finis. To attain all these potential powers with the double-fold object as 
said below, they have taken mercury which is a thing of the mineral 
kingdom called otherwise rasa, fihe essence or Hara-bindu which is the 
essence or the semen of Sara, who is the presiding deity among the 
Trinity of functionary deities of the universe, which was eaken to be of 
the order of male procreative agency, treated the same, changed the 
inherent nature In It, to stand the test of fire and melt it like a metal 
and alkalis© the same to become assimilated Into the very tissues, like 
salt to enter and permeate Into the very human cellular system. To 
exemplify and to learn whether this would change his bod«y or not, the 
same on being administered to a base matal^ while being melt shoulcf 
change the same to a higher and Soar one or convert, transform and 
transmute into the superior metals of gold or silver. This was the theory 
and practice. Now can realise why this was called the science of 
B&sa* Vada and why this was kept a profound secret by all the mystics of 
the different nations of the earth under different names in each country* 
by even the modern rosicruoians of the mediaeval ages hr Europe. 
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The science of making gold or alchemy was promulgated to enable the 
ambitious soul who was called the R?i, to sustain himself and to maintain 
his followers who were retained for his own convenience, so that he may 
not beg, rather not waste his time in begging of men, for sustenance and 
support, but to utilise his time in the all-absorbing study of matter , soul 
and the universe. T# achieve this end many chemical philosophers have 
worked in chemistry in diverse ways to the self-same goal which is 
chiefly as follows : — In the following order raising step by step id 
minerofogy from the nest lower to the higher namely salt, calomel, talc 
or yellow arsenic, plumbago or graphite, maksikom or pyrlte (gold and 
copper). Navaka§ara or sulphate of ammo^a, copper sulphate, gold, 
and lastly mercury, bind each in the order said above, rather transform 
its innate nature and alkalise each into caustic lime, so that it may 
change mercury to their double fold object of changing both baser 
metals and human body ; and they have risen in making such medicines 
higher and higher in potentiality, utility and intensity in its transforming 
power of one in ten, hundred, thousand, ten- thousand and so on until 
they made $parsa~vedi, a.c., that- which transforms by the very touch and 
Nada- Vedi i.e. % transforming by the very sound, which means that which 
changes or transmutes by the mere touch and sound and by the very 
breath also respectively. And by assimilating such medicines in their 
physiques of transforming power internally they were able feo transform 
by feheir mere command of breath and word, (Vide Konkana and Vemanna). 
This was called feheir Sapanugraha Sakti in its broader sense of acting 
even upon inorganic matters a** which we may laugh as incredible in our 
grossest ignorance (Vide Yoga Tafctva Upani§ad). 

The other utility of binding the Rasa or Mercury was towards feheir 
self- realising end. It is thus performed. Firstly by turning the unstable 
and volatile mercury into mobile viscid butter, then into Immobile solid 
metallic substance, melting the same and then adding by one after the 
other the essences or rather extracts in the shape of metals and Sativas 
taken out from each of the 211 things of the mineral class and then by 
the process of chemical re-action to liberate the same, keeping feo the 
original weight of mercury itself by re* actionary process and agents, to 
create higher power and potentials, in the same way by repeating the above 
process of assimilation and liberation, which was called the course of 
Jar ana in Sanskrit and Saranai in Tamil. Repeating this a given 
aumbsr of times as prescribed by them In their lifeeratare, in this way 
they are raising the potent powers of mercury, when lastly they add 
equal amount of transformed gold, i. e. t gold itself converted io acquire 
the colour of the evening refulgent sun which is given the technical 
name of gold-copper and an equal amount of copper extracted from out 
of the insect or worm by the name of Rhunaga which they say takes 
its birth in and £rom lightning. This the modem scientist in his daily 
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struggle for existence would not believe, but whe^n a westerner like 
Alexander Smith avers that certain birds’ feathers and the cuttle-fish give 
copper, he gapes with a cowed -down eye, This was called the Rasa- 
gulika or the mercurial phallus which they preserved with exceeding 
care like themselves, with highest regard and sanctimony, Various 
R§is and some of fchem made only 2, and great mai*y s three, or more of 
these phallusses, one to be tied in the hand as positive pole and the other 
•to be keni in the mouth as negative pole, the third to be tied in the 
waist as support if any differential potency is produced, to help the 
Siddha in concentrating the monkey-like restless mind, rouse up the 
Kunclalml from Mwiadhava, through the Sadara Oakras to Sahasrara 
Gakra in himself, until the internal vision becomes radiant as refulgent 
of a thousand suns put together, make the whole body itself enme- 
shed and engulfed in this non- scorching fire lit ablaze round the physique 
itself r Cf.* Jesus appearing in radiant light and the other such emble- 
matic evidences given in Indian paraphs literature). This was called the 
practice of Samadhi (Vida Konkanaa and Zoraster’s and Janning’s & 
Avalon’s Tantrie Literature). This led ’mm to the final beatitude of realising 
and centering himself in his internal vision which is called the Anandamaya- 
stage, of becoming one with Sat-Cit-Ananda Siva t i.e. the dance of the 
Ananda-Natasa as represented in Chidambaram which is emblematically 
deified and preserved and depicted to us. There ware twelve such 
mercurial phallusses of extreme high potency which were at the head of 
the minor thousand and eight kinds of the same. They are named as 
follows : — Surabhi , Kamahm Astamasiddhi , Akdndasvarupi, Kdmadherm 
Bhogi* Sandhanij Aksayi Akasi, Vidya-Dipi, Sparsa Vedi , and Ndda~ 
vedi . Bach had its unique power, e.g., when Surabhi is put into or 
they let down into the sea, allege that sea-water becomes cleft out 
or cut asunder, surface dried and parched up when this has 
been let down and when Kamalmi is added to it, the water which has 
been cut in twain exposing the earth becomes joined once more such as 
it is alleged in the Mahabbarata in Bhe episode of Nifcya-Upavasi, when 
Safcyabhama crosses the flooded river. Thus the Siddhas declare they 
have re-canted and re-dacted from what is said in bhe Vedas, the whole 
knowledge of micro-cosmic and macro- cosmic universe and how far 
we can realise from the Vedas the above facts, is the work 
of the versed great Sanskrit Pandits and Mahamahopadhyayas to 
explore the fields of old learning and find out from them what they gay 
after so much light is thrown out by me from the literature after a good 
amount of time and labour. And to say after such conclusive evidence 
of such all-comprising literature that the ancient science of alchemy in 
India is scanty, such that it cannot be given the name of literature, when 
such stupendous monumental evidence of an original Jkind, even quite 
distinct from western mysticism which has not-been cared for by any to 
explore, it will not only be simple folly but innaje* jealousy and 
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impenetrable bias to give the credit to the Indo- Aryan, if done by any 
foreigner. And in the same literature it is said that once at a time the 
whole Asiatic Continent was a Siddha-Bhumi, peopled by Siddhas and 
Davas and that there were 64 such centres called mat bams or Siddha- 
Alavas extending from above the Meru or the Himalayan Table* lands to 
the Asiatic Archfpil&go, Bach such centre was presided over by a 
Svarupa Jnani, sorrounded by his disciples, followers and laymen. Two 
presidential lodges called Siddbamandalas, there were, one in the north»of 
India at Kailasa presided by Lord Siva, and the other in the south at 
Agastya-Kuta, presided over by Daksinamnrfci or Agastya Mahamuni. 

All the different Mathadhipatis of the Sther 62 Mutts were to be 
passed over and certified to as Siddhas in the south by Agastya and 
in the north by Siva. In Kandahar there was the G&ndharva Ananda 
Yogi ; in the Chinese Tableland Kalangi (who may be their-Confusius) ; 
in the Indian continent Visvananda Yogi in Benares, Soma 
Ananda in Guzerat, etc., and there were too many such mutts of 
illustrious names, and of their disciples too many to mention. In the 
south Indian Archipilago it is said by Konkana and Bhcga that there' 
was a colony of Siva Canas or followers of Siva to protect the five 
Mercurial wells, after a run of 6000 yojanas in the midst of the ocean, 
wherefrom the Siddhas are said to have obtained their indent and supply 
of mercury. This may be the present Bali-island where there are yet 
the dilapidated evidences of the Indian temples and architectural relics 
of ancient thought and Indian civilisation. These Tamil Siddha authors 
say that each mutt or Asrama which was called a Siddha- Alay a 
i.e. the abode of the Siddha, until he attained his Laya meaning, 
absorption, had its own Sastras compiled and written for the use of 
their own heads and disciples. The prominent among both the Kaiiasa 
and Sri Mula Parampar&s say that they have left complete records with 
keys to their literature and cult, with humane intentions so that others 
may follow and avail themselves of the advantage offered by them 
towards their beatific end. Two such keys, extant books available 
to us are of the compilation of Sattyanatha Mahamuni and BfaogatgL 
They, in their book, allude to the following who have left records 
before themselves namely that Nandi-deva and Sankara Mafia- 
muni have written in Sanskrit Ghandas in very difficult abstruse, 
enigmatic diction and language incapable of being understood and of no 
use to the Ikity, but to the disciples trained in their traditional ways 
and arts in their own mutts ; and that Va manna in Talugu has said for 
which the exact meaning and import of his words are incapable of being 
understood, and Bhoga has given equivalent Sanskrit names in his key ; 
Ghorakga, Matsya, Agastya, Patanjaii, Kasyapa.Biva Yogi, Gautama, $r» 
Mula, £5iva Vakya, Boma, etc., all these have very ably dealt with, but 
In a mazy language not capable of being understood by ordinary men, 
77 
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(Vide also Turba philosophorum and Hammers writings of the West), 
Some of these and prominently Agasbya, Parasurama, Roma* and Dhan- 
vantri have combined tbe Tantrika art also in their literature which has 
to be taken in its later day sense and not originally. The import of the 
word Tantra in their works seem to be different from what we under- r 
stand now-adays. In Tamil it means “One's own capability,” In 
Sanskrit! it meant “ Taking care of and protecting the body ” which is 
th«root sense. The knowledge of organic and inorganic chemistry when 
it becomes combined in one man, the chemist under the combined 
category becomes quite a deft man and an adept very soon. Such Siddha 
accomplished his aim very deftly and successfully. Hence the deteri- 
oration of the word Tantra to black magic has undergone very many 
changes in sense. In wrongly construing in the absence of real know- 
ledge and really knowing, man himself has been all over the world all the 
same throughout the different ages in any clime, country or time ”, 
At the same time the men who are said to have written plainly are Satya- 
natha Mahamuni, Patanjali Mahamurti, Sundara-Ananda and Mayura- 
r ananda Yogis whose works are not obtainable now and all tbe above-said 
authors unanimously say that Nandideva, Sanaka, Sanandana, Sanafc 
Kumar a, Siva Yogi, Patanjali, VyagkraPada, and Janaka were all their 
elders and anteriors. The various heads of the mutts had their own 
phallusses fGulikas) for themselves and for their tri-fold object of 
samadbi Yoga transforming, and satisfying every other requisite such 
as also the sanctifying of the very many edible things brought in contact 
through the iliumii^ant rays from these phallusses within a prescribed 
radius for being electrified and transformed, as nivedyas in their daily 
pujas. (Compare the effect of radium rays in charging other metals 
when brought within a certain range of distance and radius). They have 
made chemically potent refulgent lingas and vigrahas or idols capable of 
giving Kaya-Siddbi efficacy for their followers and laity out of the 
transformed metals and mercury. They have left them in the possession 
of their disciples so that they themselves were to be left undisturbed for 
their meditative work. Hence they were called by other sorrounding 
nations in the absence of their real knowledge and knowing nothing 
about the Indian and the Asiatic Continents, that the Indian was 
b> phallu8S worshipper, which deteriorated to the wrong sense and 
misapplied wrong meaning, and that their followers have become idolaters 
and the old Siddha- Alayas have become Alay as or temples all over the 
continent. 

Prom the same literature we can deduce in the same fashion an 
explanation for the very many intricate questions of now-a-days, and as to 
why we came down to bre idolaters from the world-old nirguna Worship 
of the universe, why at a time when the Indian, .rather Asiatic civiliza- 
tion was at its zenith, why the pick of tbe nation was sacrij&ced at [the 
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- ojd battle-fields # one in Oeylon and the other in Kuruksstra as per 
Kamayana and Mahabharata, why there were so many invasions over 
India from the west from the time of the Great Alexander to the 
innumerable Mahomed an invasions ; and to the division and sub-division 
»of this universe and many such universes under various planatory systems 
and to the 12 sucl? solar divisions, which would not allow me to discuss 
in detail here. In their category this universe, comprised of the five 
bhutas all put together, was called an akharida, meaning that whfch 
cannot be split, hence derivatively also, broad and expansive. Tbt9 
imperceptible impersonable untouchable abstract essence which underlies 
pervades, permeates, co-existing and co-evalept something which is the un- 
knowable in all the five comprised composite bhutsas was called the uni- 
versal spirit. And they say that there are thousand and eight Akhandas l 
called together by the name of a Brahmanda and 254 such Bmhmdndas 
together is called a Bhuvana and 84 such Bhuvanas was called a 
Pa dam. The presiding deity over the Padam is the Para Sakti, 
This deity is represented in the microcosm of man, as internal 
visionary energy in him and in the macrocosm as SuJcla or Sukra and* 
the broad expanse of Akdsa t i. e space, chaos or Sunya in the 
universe is called the open space of Siva or Akhanda of Sadasiva. As the 
creation is evolved and sub-divided we find in man his tattvas are 
divided and sub-divided as a collaborate evidence that the man is created 
after the model of the universe. From this we see that God is an 
impersonal being to be found nowhere else in concrete shape, but in the 
■ man’s abstract thinking and realising of Him as Jyotis within oneself and 
in the expansive universe, to be joined as Afcma Dr§ti with the universal 
light (vide Zoroastar). That above man no other creation exists and in 
him the model of God is impressed, imbedded, and on-sheathed and the 
Ananda Maya stage of the Jnani is only the end and aim of man i. e„ 
Jivanmukti, the Nirvana goal of the Buddha ; but when man arrogates 
the power of God to himself like Sura Padma, and Hirapya, he has to be 
extirpated for bis un-Godliness in the interests and well being of the world 
and of the human society. The Samayacaryas have improvised and 
shaped the nirguna religion of the olden days to the improving of and the 
enlargement and up-keep of the society of different ages to suit the 
convenience of the humanity as per their determined principles of culture. 
Thus far only about mystic spiritual culture or (spirit alchemy 
which means the transformation of Jivatmio soul and becoming one 
with the Paramatmic spirit. 

Passing over all these I give below as examples and samples some 
recipes from the ancient chemistry as regards the treatment of minerals, 
acids, mercury, and alchemy by the adept Siddha towards the efficacy 
of all the above. 

Chemistry . — 1. Take rook salt and bind it with the help of two 
other salts which in its turn will hind each of the following things in it& 
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next order of succession below ; borax, alum, pottasium chlorides 
sulphate of ammonia, corrosive sublimate, sulphate of mercury, yellow 
arsenic, sulphur* pyrite of gold and the gold. All the ten are the steps 
of the Dasa Dik§a. ^ 

2, Bind and aikalise rook salt and do the same with regard to each^ 
of the following in succession, one with the help of tife next above, vis., 
pottasium chloride, sulphate of ammonia, borax, camphor, sulphate of 
copper, calomel, yellow arsenic, corrosive sublimate, mercury, gold 
pyrte, and this will become a boat to cross tbe alchemical sea. 

3, Acids . — (a) Lohadravaka. 

1. Boasted copper sulphate ... 10 Weights. 

2. Bound pofctassium chloride, 10 ,, 

,, carbonate of soda ... 20 ,, 

4. ,, alum ... 10 ,, 

5. „ sulphate of ammonia. 5 ,, 

• Total ... 55 parts. 

Divide the above into five parts, extract acid from the first part, and 
pour this over the second part, dry it in the sun, extract acid in the same 
fashion and by repeating the same 5 times over, take the concentrated' 
acid of the fifth time, and keep it in lac bottles, lest it should corrode or 
eat away any other bottle (note the sense of concentrating ,) 

In this acid any mineral, metal etc., even the rock and mountain will 
become soluble, any uparasa will give its metallic essence or extract if 
melt, serviceable for the purpose of jarana for mercury as said above, 

(b) Mahadravaka. 


1 . 

Boasted copper sulphate 

14 parts 

2. 

Pottassium chloride 

28 „ 

3. 

Bicarbonate of soda 

85 „ 

4. 

Oorrosive sublimate 

4 „ 

5. 

Ammonia sulphate 

8 „ 

6. 

Alum 

8 „ 

7. 

Alkali of apamarga 

2 „ 


Total 148 parts. 

Powder tbe whole, mix, roast and fry the same with the above said 
Ijohadravaka and dry the same in the sun and divide it into seven parts 
and extract acids, as described above by pouring the acid of the previous 
distillation over the succeeding part and thus concentrating the same by 
repeating the process seven times and keep the same in lac bottles. This 
extraction process of this acid cannot be done by an ordinary paan but by 
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one who has attained the Kaya Siddhi, if not the ordinary man’s body 
will become split? up. Administer one drop of the same to a viss of 
mercury, it will become expanded into ashes of lime. With l/64feh part 
of it you can alkaiise any metal and fuss any uparasa, and this mercury 
ash *will swoon 100 times as much more mercury, to facilitate the end 
of making mercurial phaliusses. 

(c) With this concentrated acid above mentioned in (&), 
sulphuric acid and acid from the corrosive sublimate is extracted 
which is not capable of being done by any ordinary man without Kaya 
Siddhi, s.c., to have ail these done to oneself, old Chemistry of the 
Indian Siddha School of Agastya, Nagarjuna, # Pafcah]aIi etc., which has 
all been for so many ages of the world a guarded and protected science 
has been kept as a holy art in various Asramas of R§is has to be under- 
stood and it was useful for them. 

(1) to keep themselves a proof against diseases, 

(2) to prolong their lives to any period they like, 

(3) feo make their bodies ( jadas ) ever-existenfe ix. 

until the time they wanted to have, like 
their own soul and 

(4) to keep themselves above wants. 

This is also the old western mysticism of Devayana marga. which 
'is not understood by the whole western continents just now, with the 
exception of one or two like, the Hartmans of Germany and Mr. Spence 
Louis the president of Rosicrucian Society of U.S.A. i.e. it evidently borders 
on ancient alchemy which is an exploded science in theSwest. (So far safe, 
because these mystics save themselves from the molestations and 
aggressions of friendly enemies). Again to go to the root of this it goes to 
the hidden portion of the whole science of Physical Alchemy i.e. t Th& 
Philosopher's Stone t which is “the despised stone ” because of its not being 
had and obtained and hence, despised. It had and it has necessarily to 
be protected from the purview of the laymen because human society 
would cease to exist by wars, because self entices any feo become greedy. 
The Vedas and any Scripture gives evidences of these, because this has 
become the sole secret of a few always and all over the world, 
who would not freely divulge the secret, unless to the chosen initiates, 
e.g., The Dava-Asura wars of India and of the driving of the Israelites 
* from Palestine, making the whole nation of the Jews for their proverbial 
riches from Patriarch Abraham’s time downwards as Homeless even up 
feo now as a politically undecided question, Thus we see that there are 
4wo divisions of the question of ancient Alchemy 

(1) Spiritual Alchemy 

(2) Physical Alchemy. 
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i.e., one belonging to tbe spirit side of Man in transforming bis spirit 
and son! to become one with tbe Paramafcmie soul of thd universe, which 
is not a teachable art of readymade Colleges, but which is an art of 
practical practice in transcendentalism by every man to himself, which 
results to him as a corollary in transforming and transmuting anything 
with which he may come in contact, which has been followed by the r 
Spiritual mystics or Jnanis of the Dava School and called Deva-Yana- 
Mqrga of the R$is (Vide Yoga Tattva Upanigad and cf. Western Mysticism). 
The other Physical Alchemy followed by the Slddhas, the real Alchemists 
who have taken special care to protect their own tabernacles (Grhatas) as 
receptacles of their souls, at Jhe very first with their chemico- metallur- 
gical medicines by transforming minerals and metals, and therefrom 
transforming themselves, physiologically and psychologically towards the 
attainment of their goal of developing their psychological transcendental 
interior powers of their soul towards illuminism of Jivan Muktz. This was 
called the magic rather Magician art of the Siddhas of old, of Hermes, vide 
the system followed by the Agastya School of men in the Hast and the 

Hermetic School in the West. 

« 

Note . — The wealth of information contained in this interesting, 
article has induced the Editors to publish this contribution, in tbe 
author’s own style. 
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* DIP. ECOM., MADRAS 

Since the discovery and the publication of that great work, Kautaiyia’s 
Artbasastra by Dr. Shama Sasferi of Mysore, a large volume of critical 
literature has grown up on both the method and the scope of the text. A 
host of western scholars of oriental studies and also soma Indian scholars 
believe and want us to believe with them that the Arthalastra in question 
belongs to one of the secular schools of political thought current in ancient 
India in the early centuries of both before and after Christian era. In 
this noble category of savants, Professor Winternitz, Dr. Otto Stein, 
Mr. Bottazzi, Dr. Jolly, and Dr. Ghoshal figure prominently. An? endea- 
vour is made here to examine the various criticisms offered by these 
scholars in tha light of the Dharmasastras. 

It can be shown clearly that Kautalya formulates all his theories on 
the sound and basic principles of the Dharmasufcras and Dharmasastras, 
with instructions in sufficient detail to carry on at once an effective and 
successful administration. In this respect he cakes a legitimate place 
with the great Smrtikarfcas, such as Manu, Yainavalkya^ and Narada* 
Before entering into a detailed examination of the various issues connected 
with this, it would be well if we clear the ground by explaining what we 
mean by such high-sounding terms, religion and morality. In the whole 
range of Sanskrit literature there is only one word which answers 
exactly to these terms and this is the word “ Dharma ”, And what is 
Dkarma ? Manu defines that whatever is ordained in the Srutis or the 
Vedas and the smrtis or the Sastras is Dharma , and adds that whoever 
follows them, leads a life of glor^r and happiness not only in this world 
but also in the other world . 1 Hence ethics, morality and religion are all 
to us, the Hindus, whatever is ordained by these great authorities only. 
And, therefore, whatever is found in them is moral, religious and ethical 
to us. Judged by these conceptions Kautalya never falls low in our 
estimation, especially of these great law-givers. He seems neither to 
overstate or understate the rules and regulations laid down in the Sastras. 
On the other hand he follows them with keen perception and lofty insight, 
all Kautalya’ a own. 

Dr. Ghoshal in his recent book entitled “ Hindu Political Theories *' 
gives us a rather surprising statement thus : 11 The Arthasaafera, however* 

b sjfcRgcgf^ci *rre«r: i 

5% Ssr n Manu. n. 9. 
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did a distinct service to the cause of political theory by ruling out the 
Purohifca from the list of prominent factors of government . . . the Purohita 
is conspicuous by his absence in the list of seven-elements Both the 
Dharmasastras and the Arthasastras agree in the main about the seven 
elements of the state. We will presently show how the Purohita Is in* 
though not of, the seven elements. Commenting on th^ passage of Mann * 
where mention is made of these elements, the celebrated Kuilukabhatta 
comments the second element E Amatya 5 as meaning ministers 

and others. B 37 using the word evidently he seems to include the 

Purohita in the ministry group. JJor the same note is struck by Sanka- 
rarya in his commentary onr verses 30 and 31 of the IVbh Chapter of 
Kamandaka Nltisara 

Writer: 1 

Again the Kural, a great Tamil work on polity, speaks of ‘ Amatya * 
^as * ^j(SSHLS=&r 1 for which the celebrated commentator Parimelalakar 
gives a happy explanation, 1 &-emL£Uj<ssr \ meaning, these who are always 
by the side of the king. A further evidence is that frequent references 
are made in the Manimekalai and Silappadikaram to ‘ * 

— of the king. The commentator of Silappadikaram explains who these 
ministers are, the Purohita, the commander-in-chief, ambassadors, and 
government-emissaries 1 whom the king was bound to consult on all 
occasions. In the same text there is, besides several, one typical pas- 
sage 6 which also indicates how the Purohita formed an integral part. 
This occurs at the time when the king Aduporceiiya-Pandyan was dead 
in the palace and the city was in flames due to the curse of Kapnaki, wife 
of Kovalan, who was unjustly executed by the said king. These important 
bodies of officers, who are supposed to be by the side of the king always 
assembled together and stood dumbflke seeing the recent occurrence. 
It was these only who could take the line of action with regard to the instal- 
ling on the throne, and deputing other officials to their work. We find 
expression of these terms also in the well-known work the Maduraikanci 


1 Hindu Political Theories (Pp, 88 & 89). 


trar: w# it Manu. ix. 294. 


3 Kamandaki (Trivandrum Series) P. 56. 

4 Silappadikaram, Oh. 5. 

5 . ^errmOu^msessfi ^/irssr<s^j 

srr&iir ^ ldis ^ hrdseesisir etc, Silappadikaram Oh. 22. r 
I am obliged to these two references to Mr. K. Ramarathna Aiyer, B A., Madras. 
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"believed to belong ho the second century A. D. Further in an apparently 
lafc^f work Karo bar amay ana, occur stanzas 1 in which the Emperor 
Dasaraiha’s ministers are described and these strongly support our point. 
Thus bha transmitters of tradition show that the purohita formed an 
Integral part of the group Amatya although not mentioned separately. So 
afsoin the Arthasaslyra group tVI, 1) a . At any rate there is no justifica- 
tion for the statement that he is not included in the group Amatya. 
Kaufealya then proceeds so enumerate the qualifications and functions foj 
this official 3 . A Purohita, of grdat and good family, reputed for high 
learning, well-versed in the sacred scriptures, the science of astrology, and 
the theory of polity, and who knows how to % propitiate the planets by 
various rites prescribed in the Atharva Veda, sd as to ward off calamities, 
providential or otherwise, that may befall the king or the kingdom, may 
be appointed by the king. Him the king should follow as a disciple his 
teacher, a son his father, and a servant his master. The previous line 
before ends with the phrase and in continuation of 

the same idea the sentence quoted above follows. Thus also K&utalya 
takes it for granted that the Puroffita is an amatya for all practical pur- 
poses. It is certainly interesting to draw parallel passages here from the 
Yajnavalkyasmrti, conveying the same sentiments or ideas. 4 The 
second verse in itself seams a comment on the berm 1 Vipra ' of the prece- 
ding stanza. Yajnavalkya categorically states what Kautalya has stated 
regarding hia qualifications. Manu expresses the same ideas in different 
words : — 

*riqr 3 fqqiw i 

*r ? 5r JtFsrr n 

r%q afliR; snn^resr: ^r^FnfoT i 

enl reftiarer ci?f: atm ii 

ar^Riq srf #r sniFPnfcrai^ i 

Wcqi ; gq(ii%cfr^ u Manu. vn, 58 -eo. 


1, Ayodhya Random, I. 6, 7, 8, 9. 

2. Arthasaetra text, VI, 1. 


3 - gdTtqsrtatf^i^r®, qq 1% RWri q^frRt =qrfJmrqtcr- 
*nqqr qqJTTgq?'JTUT«i€[%: sqrtsar i q arrarq rtrsq: <prt 

*^r: qrgqqq. 9 . 

*■ wr^pr: sruRTterq. 1 

t: ^ f% 5 ertqRq ?rer: *qqq; 11 r— 312. 

. u N <* >. ♦ ... t r ... . rs -s <~v * 

gfitfcr =f $qm qqfgfqcmqcrji. 1 

srqsqifwft cT«TT II I — 313, 


78 
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The words ST^RT*?, indicate obviously that the Purohita is 

one among the mantrins or amabyas. The phrase* 
answers well to the statement of Kautaiya, as a son to his father, or a 
servant to bis master. Again * *nb^fr% Rr%T3. ’ 

is explained by Kautaiya in his own felicitous way, when he says? 1 tjjau 
the king should consult his ministers and ^?he Purohita, before 
appointing officials and also in sending out commissioners on various pur- 
poses. Yajnavalkya gives expression bo fehe same idea also 2 . 

Kautaiya mentions these and more. When he says that the king 
should behave like a son towards his fabher, he seems carfeainly to imply 
what Dr. Ghoshal express as the Aibareya Brahmana speaks of the 
Purohita as the one half of the Kgatriya or the king, and the aotive 
providence guiding the destinies of the king and the kingdom. The well- 
written verse of Kautaiya means nothing more than this. 3 Here ^rifP 3 ! 
is commented on as JUltcf in the Srimuiam commentary. The verse 
then means that the energy of the K^atriya backed by that of the 
Purohita, and well-deliberabed by the ministers, following the precedents 
laid down in the Sastras, leads to unquestioning success. Gautama- 
smrti again rules to the same effect. 

Not only Kautaiya. makes the Purohita, of his Arthasastra, a duly 
qualified man, invests him with the powers of ministering to the spiri- 
tual needs of a king as well as the kingdom by sound advice and guidance, 
bestows him with a rank even above the king by saying a student his 
teacher, or servant his master, but makes him the highest paid official 
only equal to minister, commander-in-chief, crown-prince, or the king’s 
mother, and queen. Thus the Purohita has nob at all fallen from his 
old pedestal, either as found in the Brahmanas or the Dbarmasastras. He 
continues to be the same official occupying a front rank, and an 
enviable posioion. Ha is mentioned as one of the eighteen departments 
of government or cfHf of Kautaiya. The various propitiations, and 
other ceremonies recommended throughout the text, for preventing 
calamities, providential or otherwise, it needs no mentioning, are done by 
or through the Purohita. He follows, again, the king to the battle- 
field, encourages soldiers at the commencement of the battle thus 

^snq-faprr 

I- 10. 

5 rw*r cra-srrcR: % 1 1, 332. 

11 1. 9. 

4. Text, e. 3 , 
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infusing fresh spirit into their minds. It is thus evident that the 
Purohita has not beSn ruled out of the Arthasastra. A further evidence 
in its favour is that Kaimandaka’s Nitisara, a latest book oo polity, has a 
distinct reference to this official as the dominating and directing force in 
the administration 1 , By tbis ws should not be carried away with the 
infjpression that the Brahmans were only a priestly class, or formed a 
ministry of religion lilce that of the Christian Church and domineered the 
whole situation as the uncrowned monarehs of all they surveyed, thus 
keeping under their thumb the king or the kingdom. On the other 
hand they never became a professional religious ministry and did certes 
take up various secular callings. But the high status they gained was 
entirely due to their learning and character 2 . 3?his tradition alone has 
been kept up without break, as is gathered from inscription al evidence. 3 
Some conditions for membership in the village assemblies in the 9th 
century A. D. in South India are that those who have studied the 
Mantra-Brahmana, and one Dharmasasfera at least those who have 
critically studied a whole Veda with its Parisiksas...’ 1 Though a telling 
force in the administration the Pixohifca was not above any law or any 
punishment whatsoever. Conformably to Manu’s dictum, 4 Kaufealya 
enjoins punishment of the Purohita either by imprisonment or banish- 
ment, when he transgresses his svadharma and is found guilty of grave 
treason (9-Sj. 

The other charge that i3 laid at the door of Kautalya^ is that his 
attitude towards religion is complex, 5 and his mentality is clouded by a 
vision well-distinguishable from the code of ethics. This amounts to say- 
ing that he has sacrificed wholesome principles at the altar of tactics and 
tricks. In support of this statement some examples are quoted as typical 
ones. One such is the territorial aggrandisement recommended by 
Kaufcalya, This is far from truth. .He has, nowhere, to our knowledge 
supported aggrandisement of foreign territories. But he is certainly out 
to break the back of the enemies at any cost, but only in conformity with 
the Sastraic injunctions. He is for conquest, but not for conquests for 
conquest’s sake. Gautama lays down constant readiness and exertion 
for conquering alien countries as one of the bounden duties of the king 6 . 

1. Kamandaki (Trivandrum Series), p. 56. 

2. Prof. K, Sundararama Iyer ably discusses this in a leading article of the* 

* Hindu Message ’ for May 22—29, 1924. 

3. No, 423 of 1906, Epigraphisfc Repott, Part II, 1913, 

i - ftcTRR: SfSfTRTr JtM 3^ Softer*. I 

srr^rart ?rw *r: ^«rir h t%st% ii Maim. a. 38s. 

5* Hindu Political Theories, p. 150. « 

6 - ^rr|?rraf ii ch 10 . 
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Further the true purpose of the idea is well brought to light by ao 
inscription 1 on one of the coins of Samudragupfea. 

*ism%*T5rr ^frq; 3 twt%3t re# arsrfosrm'fr;: t 

r> 

This says that a king conquers only to attain heaven. Surely the mofeiye 
for conquest seems religious at the bottom, an<& nob secular as is 
believed by some critics. 

* While still on this topic we can well explain what ' Manfcrayuddha 
and Kutayuddha of Kautalya mean. Manferayuddha is circumvention or 
more definitely, superior skill in circumventing an enemy and not 
4 treacherous fight ’ as is translated 2 . This has been commented on by 
Mr. Ganapati Sasferi in the IXI part of his edition of the Arthasastra 
thus : 

*T=%: Wrrere: j 

The following verse 3 may be usefully recalled here from Mudrarak^asa 
put in the mouth of Canakya, who values his <f!% or intelligence, over 
great armies. 4 Kutayuddha may mean battle by spells and charms. These 
kinds of warfare find a legitimate place in the Rajadharma of the Hindus, 
though not in the Rajar§idharma of which wa will speak later on. 

Manu says : — 

w? r%R«T?re. n vir. 106 . 

A conqueror should nob use may a at the first instance, but should be 
on the lookout for the may a of the enemy. 5 How to find this out is 
explained by Kautalya through the system of secret spies. Kullukafohatfca 
comments on 

qrcr-ci*HW% - snrsrerer snf ^ srrq&fi i 

5mr?qT5n?T s^rere#^ ! 

1. I am obliged to Dr. S.K. Aiyangat for this information. 

2. Dr. Shama Sastri’s Translation Bk, 7. 13. 

a- ^(^«frsf^raT- 1 

4, Dr. T. Ganapati Bastri drew my attention to this. 

■s. 

is^emtsrgw =? *rref u Manu, 7. 104. 
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Thus eveB the law-gjver Manu concedes other means of fighting out the 
enenfy if it is impossible to quell him by open warfare. 

It is wrong to speak of Kautalya’s recommendation of immoral war- 
fare. J?o remove this misconception it is wall to give his views categori- 
cally on the question. First of .all, Kautalya prefers peace to war, as the 
latter involves much foss of men and money, and above all sin. 1 Again 
between Mantrayuddha and Prakasayuddha or open fignfc, Kautalya 
certainly prefers open fight and says even at great sacrifice the enemy* 
should be humbled. 2 Does not the Lord say in the Gita about the 
Svadharma of K^atriya to fight] and fight only 3 Only failing this he 
could hit upon the use of skill and diplomacy** Even as regards Kuta- 
yuddha, his attitude towards religion is well defined. He says, “ Do not 
use fire, if you could succeed by any other means. For it offends both 
God and man” (13-4). When he speaks of fire, poison, and other like- 
methods, he simply explains what is meant by such kinds of warfare, and 
these could not be taken in any way as recommendatory especially in the 
face of his above quoted statemenjbs. Again when he gives expression 
to the various magical tricks to extirpate the enemy, he says such things 
must commence on the day of the star Pu§ya to ensure their success, 
thus indicating his abundant faith in the working of the planets. More 
of this later on. 

But it must be remarked that one could have recourse to the unrighte- 
ous or treacherous kind of warfare if it could be styled so onlyin the last 
resort. By overcoming the enemy by any means whatsoever, the king 
ensures protection to his people, 4 and to their social and religious 
institutions. 5 By this he is enabled to enjoy both here and here- 
after. 6 oAgain when once the enemy is pulled down to death his 
property or family members should not be touched and the near relative 
of the slain king should be installed on the throne. (VII, 16), 
Further in the matter of breaking treaties and alliances Kautalya recom- 
mends these only in the case of the •wicked, gijg 337% (VII, 14). 

In his opinion peace is immutable both in this and the other world 7 
These several kinds of warfare are mentioned as having actually taken 

2 ^f^n#s^qrp=cr^r: 1 7—13. 

3. <£pcsrn% §^r=%frs? 3 Tc^f^T^r 3 m?r 1 2—31. 

4. Text 14—3. 5. Text 14—1. 


6. ar^i^fr =3 Hj siwrrer =3 i 

7 - 37 773’? =3 wc I VIM 

• # 
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place in both the epics the Ramayan* and the Mah^bbarata which are 
according to tradition authoritative Dharmic tests also, Judged by 
these standards Kaufcalya seems, in our opinion, to stand above any 
charge of advocating immoral warfare. f 

The main issues raised by Dr. Ghoshal to taboo the Arthasastra a e s a 
£ secular ' text, would have been answered if the question of the 
conduct of a prince towards the King and that of the King 
“"towards the prince is also examined. The regulations referred 

to by Kautalya for observance by the king seem to the learned 
Bengal Doctor as framed beyond all moral comprehension and ethical 
considerations. Wbat I^autalya says is that if the prince were to be 
unruly and of wicked nature, which could be rectified in the long run, he 
may be placed under restraint. If he happens to be the only son and 
heir-apparent he may be reconciled by a conciliation through the queen 
or special commissioners, But if his character is beyond all rectifica- 
tion whatsoever, he may be punished by banishment and especially so, 
when there are more than one .son to the king A Manu gives 
expression to the same sentiment, namely, if the prince casts off his 
e Svadharma * and behaves in an unbecoming way he deserves to be 
punished 2 . Orthodox opinion centres around the fact that the 
traditions contained in both the epics are simply illustrations of Vedie 
truths, and hence, are, as already mentioned, as much an authority as the 
Smrfcis themselves. In this connection one of tha oft-quoted stanaas 
of the Mahabharata comes to mind 3 . 

qqR %%ir i 

| 

sfPT 'SR , r?**ir®r stirt*?. it 

Adiparva 129" 82-83. 

In the Ramay&na again, when Sri Rama was ordered for forest-life* 
Sumantra asked Kaikeyi the reason of the recent unjust order served on 
Sri Rama. Some of these lines may be quoted with advantage A 

uv: it 

®ris*q f| srr: wm hwi i i 

r Ayodhya 37, 26 & 29* 

1. Text 1-18. 

2 - s?Rrar *rrqr s^r: goiter: i 

srwr *nfrsr% q; ^jrsrir * i%gi% ~ii viu-33s. 

8 & 4. Kumbakonam Kriehnachar edition , ^ „ 
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J have quoted these two passages from the respective Epics as they 
throw the much-needed light on Kautalya’s and thus prove the futility 
of our critics’ arguments. Despite banishment if the prince continues to 
be the jource of still further trouble, it is one of the precepts of Eaja- 
dhitrnaa to take away his life also. The soul-stirring lines of the Eama- 
yaria again qWRT ^ YHT ftw ^Tf^T (Sundara 52-11)— one of the 
accredited and avowed precepts of Kajadharma, comes to our rescue and 
fortifies our ideas of the Arthasastra. It is interesting here to recall* 
the story of TJdayakumara son of the Oola king described in the extant 
Tamil work called Marumekalai. When the prince was told that Marti- 
mekalai was in the woods alone, he entered thosame with the object of 
enjoying her imbued with the evil spirit of lust. There he was killed by 
a hunter. When the news reached both the king and queen, they did 
not regret it, but it even earned their approval, though he was fcheir only 
son, to the effect that it is the king’s duty to get rid of the sons of 
wicked nature 

As the settlement of this •* secular question’ is a matter of 
much moment we shall also examine some criticisms advanced by 
the western scholars. In the course of a lengthy introduction to 
the new edition of the Arthasastra, 1 2 Dr. Jolly writes '‘The general 
tendency of the Arthasastra is thoroughly realistic and worldly as 
opposed to the vague idealism and strictly religious principles of 
Dharmasastras”. Already in the previous pages it has tfeen shown 
that such general statements are unwarranted. Mahamahopadhyaya 
Ganapati Sastrigal of Trivandrum writes to me in the course of a letter 
41 Kautalya has only improved upon the Arthasastra of his predecessors 
who are authorities in polity as Manu and Yajnavalkya in Dharma- 
sastras and he also refers to them often in his works. It is idle to take 
these authorities cited by Kautalya as fictitious as Dr. Jolly does. Eor 
actual quotations from -the Arthasastras of Brhaspati and Visalak^a 
who are predecessors of Kautalya, • are found in the commentary of 
Visvarupa on Yajnavalkyasmrti. 

Subscribing entirely to what the learned Pandit and scholar has said 
I shall proceed to examine the various statements 3 of Dr. Jolly one 

1. iLnresr Q#cu/nuir<so (^j) ^ssrSsar $ 

@ff<oh Q&iu&&i£G)go ^'SseSed'SBr s&gjjeQ&uj&o 
tS/Drr LSekQ#®) svrru L5i<£(&>s&sB&QLDfr6i>& (^ 57 ) 
if $<t$(6Q& ear grrscBeds®, 

(Man:, Cb» 22 lines 206 fid 

{Ibid Oh. 23, 15. 25 and 26). Here the first reference is to the king’s words to 
’the minster, and the second, the queen to the king. * 

2. The Punjab*edition Yol. I by Dr, Jolly and Dc. Schmidt. 

3. Introduction to Yol, I of Dr. Jolly’s edition. 
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by one in the light of the Dharmasastra tests. First the Arfchasastra 
declares wealth to be the first and most nscessary of the three objects 
of human life D harm a, Artha and Kama, while the Dharmasastra 
rules that in a conflict beswasn rules of Dharma and rules of Artha. 
the former should prevail. But this must not be taken to r mean 
as Jolly does that the Dharmasastra has ruled 0 the Artha out. For 
Artha is the means and Dharma the end. Does not Manu say 
» cTc££^ : 1 and can we on this statement assert and affirm 

that Manu is wrong in his ruling. Certainly it is arguing the other way 
round. Without Artha how could a king discharge his duties towards 
himself and his subjects ? # €b is interesting what Kautdya says in another 
place * ^TT’ (XII-1), meaning what is the use of the wealth 

which is after all perishable ? Neither could he be said to be inconsistent 
in his statements nor the passage quoted an interpolation 5 . The fact 
remains that the Artha is essential to carry out Dharma, that is, enfor- 
cing the civil and the moral law. It is still more necessary for a king 
whose function it is to maintain Dharnja. 

Secondly Anvik^kl philosophy in the Arfchasastra 'includes the 
materialistic system of the Lokayata, whilst Manu condemns the study 
of the rationalistic treatises. The verse cited 2 means that person who. 
adhering to rationalistic studies, disregards the Vedas and the Sasferas, 
is an infidel and deserves excommunication by the learned men. 
Evidently Dr. Jolty has misunderstood the text. Manu has not con- 
demned the study of such treatises but those unbelievers such as the 
earvakas. Further it is irrelevenfc, for the law-giver is not speaking 
about the king in that chapter. But as the lord of both the 
believers and unbelievers the king is expected to be versed in all sciences 
and branches of knowledge. It is interesting hereto read what M. M. 
Ganapati Sasbri has to say. In his opinion, not of course unwarranted, 
the Anvlk$iki of the Arthasastra means the RFT system of Indian 
philosophy. 1 Vide Srlmuiam commentary Vol. I, p. 27.) Another plank 
in the programme of his studies is Varfca or economics. It may be 
contended why this finds a place in it. Sudraka, the celebrated dramatist 
Includes Vaigikhvidya as a science to be learned by the king. Arguing 
this way would be twisting the point too far. Here is the case of one who 
neither disrespects the Smrfci nor the Sruti for his faith in the scriptu- 
res is unmistakable when he says, that the state when ruled in 
accordance with the rules laid down in the Veda, ever progresses and 
never stagnates. 3 Besides it must be remembered that both Yajnavalkya 

3, Manu, 7. 106, ~ ' 

a. ^ tgsnwmn'tsr: i 

w u * n n-u. 

ST €t^T% I -3. (text). ' 
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and*Manu cerfcain&y include the Anvik$ikr, to be studied by the king, 
of which Lokayafca is only a sub-division. 

Thirdly the Arfchasastra denounces that foolish fellow who consults 
the ataft3 too much while Yajnavalkya recommends the worship of the 
planets. The idea* underlying the verse quoted 1 is that all the 
available sources of wealth should be regularly tapped. The king must 
nob be sitting idle inquiring into nhe movements of the stars as to hist 
rise or fall in the teeth of obstruction feo acquisition of wealth. 
It would be something like Nero fiddling when Borne is burning. So 
after discussing the various stumbling blocks in she way of acquiring 
wealth, Kautalya concludes that for a king entire reliance in the 
working of the planets would not do. He should be full of that spirit 
of enterprise (Sc^UrT) to which he has drawn attention to more than 
once ; and he must endeavour his best to overcoma such seeming 
obstacles by repeated exertions. 

Thia interpretation of the ^ verse would, I think, meet; with 
approval. When interpreting we should take tbs time and the cir- 
cumstance into consideration also. Eor instance Kautalya says 
in one place 9 that the king should protect his person more chan that 
perishable wealth. From this it must not ba concluded that he condemns 
the acquisition or amassing of wealth. The point is chafe compared to- 
the one, the other dwindles into insignificance. On the other hand there 
is warrant enough to demonstrate his advocacy and faith in planet- 
worship. Mention has already been made of his recommending this to 
begin the various devices to quell the enemy on the day of fche star of 
Pu§ya, auspicious for the same. Again in Ch. 24 of Book II, it is 
explained that the planets Brhaspati ‘Jupiter), Sukra (Venus j, and the 
Sun, influence agricultural crops 8; good deal. The first causes the growth 
of the plants, the second gives shower, and the third fche fruit; of fche 
seeds. Also in various places in fche, text, frequent references are made 
( to prayers and oblations to Gods, so to avert calamities. In fchis respect 
fche Arfchasastra is quite in keeping with Yajnavalkya who says that one 
should try and offer prayers feo that planet which seems offended with 
him. 3 

The fourth argument of Dr. Jolly is that the Arfchasastra encourages 
immoral practices like the secret murder of high officials, and eonfisca- 
fcipn of their property. I suppose fchis is one of fche unscrupulous methods 
in politics of Kautalya according to Prof. Winfcernitz also. At fche* 

1 - t 

3T*ff HSiST cTR^r: II IX-4*(fcext>. 

a - spt srft# sp* ^rr i xii.i-(texi) 

a. spar ifu % ;**r: « 1-307. 

79 • 
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outset it may ba said without fear of any contradiction that confiscation 
of property is applicable only bo ^FTT: or culprits and disloyal 
seditionists. Such persons could be certainly punished in secret if it 
were impossible to get rid of them at all. Towards this end no other 
method could be more effective. If they are openly attacked, surely they 
would set up the standard of revolt with tbs resultant consequence that 
it would be scotching the snake and not killing it. 

Manu says excellently well that the thorns in the path of progress 
of the state must be cleared off at any cost *. We should carefully 
note fcha closing sentences of the para dealing with the various 
deceptive and secret pkias to put an end so these wicked ones 
tts>t ffstg 3T«rrf$%I =ET I (5. 2) 2 . Thus resort to these methods 

is only iu exceptional eases, and not applicable to the case of 
the righteous. Does not Manu rule that 3 it is the King’s duty to 
afford protection to his subjects and consign the accredited accomplices 
to punishment leading to death also. Yajnavalkya reaffirms this state- 
ment of Manu by saying 4 that gefetihg reliable information through the 
special commissioners as to the good conduct or otherwise of the 
officials, the king should honour the good and punish the evil minded. 

Again it must ba said in all fairness to the great author of the 
Arthasastra that he was alive to the fact that unnatural and adharmaic 
methods of punishments would lead to impoverishment of the country and 
discontent among the people and henee ought not to be indulged in 5 * 
The same ideas, were more or less familiar to the compiler of the 
Ramayana, undoubtedly an older text and a moral-inculcating one, 
where occurs : — 


3qi2Pg^55 ^ | 



!• ^ srrsnmi: i 


ssrrqi^rcTO - : n Tx-253. 

2. Smoa writing this X noticed with pleasure this point brought out by 
Mr. 1ST, N Law iu his able reply to Prof. Wiateraitz {vide Sep, 19*24 Calcutta 
Review). 

3 tmr fi?m[ 11 vin- 306 , 

i- v ^TSTf^ti^qr ^k: fic^n 1 

gT'Jrt. II I 338 . 

£• 3Tq%qq ft STcfT 3T9cfl U5i|oT I 

=q afWmr 3^: u 

=qi^T«if m%r?rr rOrqdl: 1 - 
sr*nRi=zr iraisr ^ 11 vn 5 itei« 
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Thus it) is enjoined 023 the* king to extricate himself from the 
undesirables lest he should be landed in troubles of all kinds. 

Another charge that is laid ac the door of Kautaiya is his unscrupulous 
means of collecting taxes under various pretences. Really this is over- 
stating the fact. For does not Kautaiya say beautifully well 1> that 
taking of revenues in improper seasons like the plucking of fruits when 
unripe should not be resorted to, as the very source would be perilously 
affected. The same is interpreted, according to Mr. Ganapati Sasferi’s 
commentary, that any person could bs deprived of the dishonest sources 
of income but not the dharmaic sources, lest it would create trouble 
among the peoples. Anyway the interpretations serve well our purpose. 
Surely a statesman proceeding on this wholesome basis could hardly 
recommend taxes of oppressive nature. The main principles of law- 
givers ?r etc, are followed both in letter 

and spirit. No wonder then when be says that a king should 
not have recourse to iniquitous imposts. For it is giving a handle, as 
it were, to the enemy. 2 In fche^light of these, it would be nothing short 
of absurdity to charge Kautaiya with any act of immoral practice. * 
Kautaiya i3 distinct when he expresses the special means employed no 
collect taxes or benevolences only in times of acute financial distress. 3 
Setting up sacred spots and imputing mysterious powers to them, 
giving some miraculous remedies for snake- bites, etc., or running other 
public*shows or exhibitions to swell the treasury by attracting the way- 
farers, travellers, and what not, are some of the means advocated. 
These are legitimate in the sense that they do not give even the slightest 
room for discontent among the people. 

Again to deprive goldsmiths, merchants and other traders, of their 
illegitimate gains especially when financial troubles actually stare the 
state in its face, could not be pronounced as unjust. It is pleasant to 
read how Manu characterises these classes 4 as deceivers in open 
daylight and dishonest in their "dealings. Surely this is an effective 
method of punishing their dishonesty. Under these circumstances to 
treat these taxes, if they are taxes at all, as oppressive or immoral, is, 


sparta: ii v-a- (text) 

2 . 3T5f^T%sr aft^TFrr ^ r 

srcsjFTsr =tiWT it 

wt vrefrc ^rr fpth i vii-b. (text) 

s - SR-gcTST STsfeeg: ! V-2. (text) 

4 - sraim^fiT: u .ix- 357 . 
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in our opinion, to misread the text. At the most they answer pertinently r 
enough for the modern capitation tax, levy on capital, etc. 

Similarly it is said that the Arthasastra recommends judicial torture 
for persons suspected of crimes whilst the Dharmasastra administers 
ordeals in doubtful cases. The fact is that ordeals of fire, water, etc., we^e 
used only for serious crimes and seditious acts. * Again its use was 
restricted to cases of transactions of not less than 1,000 partaa. Instead of 
ordeals for doubtful cases, Kautalya recommends the more healthy 
method of inquiry and trial on evidence. When the accused could prove 
his innocence he must be acquitted. 2 And punishment shall be ordered 
after the guilt is quite proved and he quotes the classic instance of 
Mandavya. 3 Action would be taken only in cases where the guilt is 
fully established beyond any shadow of doubt on the foundation of strong 
evidence. 4 * Consideration in the same chapter is shown towards women, 
children, the aged and the afflicted. There was no indiscriminate punish- 
ment meted out. The eighteen menhods of punishment under the general, 
heading * Karma ’ are certainly agraeajble to Manu. He says 5 that 
' limb of the body that was responsible for the guilt may be cut off in the 
interest of the kingdom. Again in inflicting punishments of banishment 
for Brahmin-culprits in the same chapter, he follows Manava-Dharma- 
sastia, where it is said ST^cTT 3%^ VIII, 124. 

To our knowledge then Kautalya seems nowhere to have recom- 
mended torture of any kind to * suspected * persons. True it was used 
after the establishment of the guilt or when the culprit was caught in the* 
act. Perhaps Dr. Shama Sasfcri’s translation of q"iqpw ; R'T§^Fr — the 
heading of the Chapter 8 of Bk. IV a3 “ trial and torture to elicit confes- 
sion,” might have been partly responsible for such unwarranted state- 
ments. A proper and more apt rendering would be “ examination on 
evidence and aotion to be taken thereon.” There is no mention in any 
place in the chapter under discussipn where torture is used to elicit 
confession but on the other hand, to advert to what has been said already, 
its application was only to avowed culprits. This is something akin to the 
modern practice of the jury pronouncing guilty or not-guilty 


i- srreffrra^c. w 3 i%3 3 gssr 5rsrr i 
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^.nd^fche judge deciding on the nature of punishment on the merits of the 
«ase. (^fg^ffar) 

The next point raised by the learned Garman doctor equally falls to 
the ground whan tested by the torchlight of the law-books. It is about 
tl?e management of |Iaughter-houses in general. It is said that Manu 
has condemned it. But the truth is chat Manu condemns not the mana- 
gement but the receiving of gifts by kings from such dealers.! 
Yajnavalkya, it goes without saying, strikes the same note. 2 The 
very fact that Manu draws attention to this shows the existence of such 
Institutions, though adharmaic, prior to Manu at least. This premise 
granted, it is certainly open for the state, the custodian of the public 
health, — to bring them under its control and impose restrictions for their 
working lest they would be misused. A great statesman as ha was, he 
realised its importance as affecting public weal and hence framed certain 
measures as befits a treatise on Artbasastra. It may be pointed 
out that in the matter of distinguishing good meat from bad offered for 
public sale, he is in line with Yajnavalkya who prescribes regulations to 
sell forbidden meat on pain of heavy penalty 3 

The eighth argument given is that in the family law the Arthasastra 
allows divorce on the ground of mutual dislike of husband and wife whilst 
'Narada ha 3 a ruling bo the effect that it is sinful for a married couple to 
separate for that reason. This is also misrepresenting the author's view 
point. A careful reading of the text lays bare the truth and throws the 
argument overboard. It runs thus : 

ntaj: wr%RJT*ri;r «rarR[- 

i gwtsrarasf **n i 

• 

The last sentence “ Amokso Dharmavivcihd>ia?n ” certainly implies 
that the previous sentences have only application to cases of Adharmaic 
marriages which are four in number out of the eight forms given. With 
•regard to Dharmaio forms there is no divorce (ST^Tfsfr). This expli- 
cit statement is certainly a thoughtful commentary on the ruling of 
Narada which Dr. Jolly mentions. 

i- 5ft snarer i 

ursrr it iv-se, 

2. srr%ai i 

fsr <js^ ijssri^t n mi. . 
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One more minor point and the last in that category of criticism is 
that the Arthasastra allows remarriage of women in the case of protracted 
absence of husbands, baG it is reprobated in the majority of law-books. 
Important writers whose opinions ar6 valid and authoritative, aroh as 
Manu, Yajnavalkya, etc,, have sanctioned this. QJhis remarriage, if'lt 
could be so called, is with a younger brother of her husband, and 
failing him, with a saptn^a or a sagotra . Kautalya concludes this por- 
tion of the text with the pregnant sentence 1 35TP * 

meaning thereby that this has been so o* darned by the Smrtikartas of 
old. (Ill, 4). 1 But it ^Ould not be out of place to mention in passing 
that such rulings as these have been prohibited in the Kaliyuga Dharma 
by the revered sages and seers of yore lest the confusion of evil become 
worse confounded. 

9 

Thus I have endeavoured to expose the arrant criticisms that are 
rapidly gaining ground both in this country and in the West to spoil 
the fair name of a moral-abiding statesman. We would be certainly 
doing a great injustice to that talented Pandit politician, (Mr. K* 
P. Jayaswal in his appendix (G). P. 205, Part I of his latest work 
Hindu Polity discusses this point very ably), who has endeavoured 
his best to compile an Arthasastra from the scattered materials available 
during his time Iu such a comprehensive study of every branch of 
administration, the beauty is that the great author has not swerved even 
an inch from the already beaten track of Dbarmasastras. Kautalya is not 
concerned with any particular method but views the Baj’adbarma in all 
its aspects. A student of historical literature could make a distinction 
between Bajadbarma and Rajargidharma. The latter is purely idealistic 
and based on the very letter of Sastras. The former may sacrifice the 
letter to a little extent but never th£ spirit. A typical example of a Baja 
and a Bajar^i would make this manifestly cl§ar. Duryodhana was a 
Baja and Yudhi^thira was a Ra>ar$t. Sri Kama was aware of this 
when he speaks of Bajadbarma as Adharma but partaking also of the 
character of Dharma.^ Taus the charges framed against Kautaiya, 
though in appearance Adharma, are really Dharmaic in the light of that 
immortal verse of the Ram ay an a. Uniformly the author has shown tuat 
he is not only a ‘ pandit ’ but something more. This tradition of pandit- 


!■ SrfaoSTgT I 
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statesman eontinnej3 to very recent times. We meet them often in the 
•Guplia inscriptions and still later we have Hemadri, a pandit and at the 
same time a foreign secretary, to the Maharatha king, Yadava Mahadeva. 

Iij conclusion we would say a few words about the views of the 
Italian critic and scholar G. B. Bofcazzi, In his work Kautalya is said 
to have been spokex? of as the Macchiavaili of India. According to 
Dr. Winternitz, Dr. Kalidas Nag repudiates the comparison of Kautalya 
with Maecbiavelli in his resent work “ The Diplomatic theories of 
Ancients India and the Arthasastra ”, in French. Dr. Winternitz 
takes the ocher view and thinks that “ the designation of Kautalya as the 
Indian Maecbiavelli ” seams perfectly justified in so far as both of 
them tseaeh political methods from an a moralistic point of view.” (Vida 
Visvabharfci Quarterly, October 1923). Those who have studied the 
theories of both Macchiavaili and Kautalya would nos but sesis t> the 
conclusion that Kautalya stands no comparison with the western 
political theorist. First our distinguished author is no originator of any 
new system of political science. He himself admits that his work is a 
compiliafcion of the various and varied works of his predecessors, and 
as such claims no originality of his own, except giving definite shape 
to the multitudinous conflicting systems existing. 3 

Secondly Kautalya’s study is not narrow, limited and confined to 
certain aspects of polity as Macbiavelh’s undoubtedly is. Is displays 
a wider range of study of every possible aspect of public administration. 
Limitations of any kind do not embaiass our author. He is free in his 
explanations and catholic m presenting his views. In fine his treatise 
leaves nothing to be desired. Thirdly, the ideal in Kautalya is not 
territorial aggrandisement but conquest with a higher aim in view, 
The Hindu ideal has all along been that the conquest of the earth was 
the means towards the realising of the end, namely the attainment of 
heaven. This has been demonstrated by the author in season and out 
of season. Lastly Kautalya has ncfwhere sacrificed religious or moral 
principles towards his one end, namely, public welfare, The myth of 
immoral state craft and the illusion of unscrupulous methods in politics 
have been disillusioned by examining the unjust attacks made by scholars 
of both the East and the West. With Mr. Gan a pa ti Sastri we 
conclude “ it is evident shat Kautalya was indebted to the Smrtis and 
his position in respect of the Smrtis was that of a commentator”. 2 
Thus Kautalya was not MachiavelH in any sense, nor his treatise, the 
undying work of Arthasastra, a * secular one 
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*GOTRA AND PRAYARA AND THEIR INCIDENCE ON MARRIAGE 


BY 

Prop K. RANGACHARX, m a., b.l„ VIJAYANAGARAM. 

A very interesting sociological fae » connected wifeb tbe Hindu society 
is tbe division of tbe dvija castes into grouty called^ Gotras. following 
tbe dvija castes, the other communities notably tbe Sudras have followed 
tbe same practice ; these Gotras do not indicate tbe descent, as is alleged 
in the case of Brahmins from a R^i-ancesfeor, but simply are the 
names of plants or objects like plough, soylbe, efce, Tbe Gotras of tbe 
Sudras according to some sociologists indicate the existence once cf 
toiemistic divisions amongst them which have bean readily converted 
into Gotras, based on Brahmnical practices. The Gotra of the Hindus, 
corresponds to the gens of the Romans, indicating similar practices 
amongst the races of the Atyan family, Tbe tracing os descent through 
tbe male ancestor seems to be tbe foundation for the institution of tb© 
Gotra. Panini says “ But this definition seems to 

have undergone much modification in the course ot ages. « 

Baudhayana defines Gotra thus . — 

HHR f WZmiK cf£T5P^ II 


The cff sprit g of the seven R§is with Agastya as tbe eighth is 
called Gotra”. Tbe Saptargis a*e : 

1. Visvamitra, m 2. Jamadagni, 8. Bharadvaja, 4. Gaufeama s 
5. Atri, 6. Vasigtha, 7, Kasyaps*, 

The commentators explain : — 


qrqi 

5*4: l *#5# *:*rs|«rq: ti 


n] 


“ The sons and grandsons and previous and succeeding generations 
of a R§i form a Gotfa. A R§i (for this purpose) is one who is a* 
“ Ma?itradrastd'\ Thus the families of certain great R§is came to be 
known by their names and these R§is became Gofcrakarins, Gotra 
according to this text then means a family Just like Hula. The Brahmins 
like others were proud of their ancestry and like the peerage of England 
the Bran peerage of India was formed. Tbe Aryan Brahmins thus- 
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showed the love of their ancestors and their pride in them by perpetu- 
ating their names as those of founders of families or Gotrakarins 
(*W£rf^T:). The outcome not only of thi3 legitimate pride in their 
great ancestors but of certain practices connected with the Vedio ritual* 
was the perpetuation of the names of certain R§is. This remarkable* 
peerage based not on possessions or wealth but the authorship of Vedic 
hymns was not exclusively confined to the Brahmins bub included the 
K^triyas and the Vaisyas. 

Gotra perhaps in very early times depended on community of blood ; 
but it is certain that later on this community of blood became fictitious. 
Apart from these eight R$is ♦above-mentioned two others have attained 
to this high eminence that of Gotrakarins, viz ., Bhrgu and Angirasa. 
In accepting these two R?is as Gotrakarins it is observed : — 

aTgcrr^crTcj; eq^jar srsNrfr- 

% “ The saying of Baudhayana, being a repetition of what others have 

said is not exhaustive but illustrative. The BhrgoAngirasa groups 
even though they do not belong to those of the Saptar^is and are not 
included in them, have attained recognition (like those of the Saptar$ig 
mentioned above.) 

As I have said before, by a fiction a man was parmitt ed to acquire 
a Gotra. Thus we find, 

are ^qinwg: aTFrrqrs'sqT^oT^gsr^'fra I 
SofRT || (JTTOTird) 

r 

and further. 

JThmrqftfrH q;Rqq irNfcfe li 

r 

“ When the relations are unknown (a.e., when the Gotra is unknown) 
a man may adopt that of the Acarva”. “ If the Gotra is unknown, 
Kasyapa Gotra may be adopted/’ A famous case was that of the son of 
Jabala, mentioned in Ohandogya Upani§id. Satyakama was the son of 
Jabala. He approached Gautama with a request to take him as his 
f disciple. On being questioned by Gautama as to his father and not 
knowing him he asked his mother Jabala about his father. She replied 
that she was free in her amours and that she was not sure of his 
progenitor. Satyakama declared this fact to Gautama who being pleased 
with his truthfulness initiated him and gave him his* own Gotra. 
Baudhayana observes : — 
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, qr*pqF?q?r, qrgqqqq, qrqsqprq^, qpqrsrqar ^ q*q 3^7: 
qqf% || 

Those who are begotten by him, those who receive their initiation 
tt his hands, those who receive their Vedic instruction from him these at 
whose sacrifices he officiates, than those are his (begetter’s, initiator’s, 
teacher’s or sacrificQt’s) sons.” Thus by this fictitious extension of sqp- 
ship, people were permitted to adopt the Gofcra of an Aoarya, purohit, 
etc. Not birth only but discipleship also was then one mode by which a 
man acquired a Gotra. , 

The other term that demands explanation is Pravara, It is defined 
as follows : — 


espfmt srqtfqsqrqr ’srq^^rapq- 
qwre?qq*qj%q qT q*owqr snwqnq qqrcr: 1 ^qrq^rqr- 
qn^H qfRq qcqr^q^^Fqq sriiqq'rq 

mm zmb n 

q?q srq^fqqiq^q qqjq<q srptquq Mq^€7^q»r^qs§ra ! - 
^qr%fq%srf% w^qsrmsqrqqr: q^rqqr: qqrr: 11 

In Vedic sacrifices, Agni (Havyavahana) is the carrier of libations and 
therefore when the sacred fire i3 to be consecrated he must be invoked. 
After the consecration of the sacred fir 3 the Hota and the Adhvaryu 
declare that the Yajamana or the sacrificar is as worthy as his famous 
E§1 ancestors to oiler sacrifices to Gods and thus they invite Agni or 
Havyavahana to carry his libations just as he did those of his great E§t 
ancestors and this invocation came to be called Pravara. That the invita- 
tion is not to the ancestors but to Agni must be borne in mind ; and that 
the ritual connected with Vedic sacrifice is the cause of Pravara is certain. 

The names to be included in the initiation may be one, two, three 
or five but not four or greater than five. 

- ^ l°f&, £1 fofra, q>f^frq q =q§d fofm qsr ftfrer q q^ffli*fi!r n 

# 1, The following are from Satapatha Brahmans which go to show that Pravara 

icund its application in Vedio .Ritual, 

qfiflt 1 fqqqq^rq qrsiq'tqf q> qf 

arrfqt% 1 < re qrqr ff q qi’rft 11 ^ '-Kwia.qql^: srar: 

spsnq^ 1 sqrqqwrq stqq f|q ftfrqfosq gqtsq ftepsrcqrq. 

■qR^nqqrf 11 q;r 1 11 ®r 11 ^ }vv 11 
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Bahudhayana, Apasbamba and most of the Smrbikarfcas say this. 
But Jaimini differs from them and he says 

CR I 

The Adhvaryu recites backwards from the descendants to tha 
ancestor and the Hota from the ancestor to the descendants, vis t% 

C\ 

i! 

The use of the suffix is a,n indication that Agni is asked to look upon 
the Yajamana. or sacrificer as Jamadagni or Urva or Apnavana or 
Cyavana Qr Bbrgu, those famous men of his family who were 
Mantrakartas, But there seems to be a solitary exception to this, for it 
is said ; 

r#TTS®5t%ir i 

Mr. Vaidya wonders whether there is any connexion between the 
number of sacred fires (as Trefcagnis or Pancagnis) and the number of 
B§is included in invocations to sacred fire, i.e.> Pravara. Whether a 
man is an. Ekar$eya or Dvyar§eya or iTryarijaya or Pancar§eya 
if be is a Somayaji must maintain the Tretagni and if he enters upon the 
Vanaprasthasrama, he should maintain five sacred fires. There seems 
to be no connexion between the number of B§is a man has in his 
Pravara and the number of sacred fires ha has to maintain and sacrifice 
in as the latter solely depend upon the sacrifices he has performed and 
the stage of life which he embraces.- But according to Apastamba we 
learn that there is some connexion between the number of B§i3 in a man's 
Pravara and the number of Sikhas he^ wears upon his head. For in the 
Aoarya’s Grhyasutra we find : — 

smonis - snsgq^r w^rr 

tTOTft || The Commentary runs 

thus: — srsrff <^^i>rr?n5sr 

5 |9TFf? || 

So far we have considered the meanings of Gotra and Pravara and 
then the question abou£ their inter-relationship arises. What then is the 
connection between Gotra and Pravara ? It is made clearly Baudhayana 
thus : 
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*235 *R 5RI%iT I 

SfFrWiaraqRrf? STtPT13T«p€?I^ i 
*^PT 133% m 3jH cR3 !| 

With feh8 exception of the groups of Bhrgu and Angiras in the rest* 
the commonness of even one 3J§i between the Pravaras of two persons 
of different Gotras, makes them Samanagotras. But with regard to these 
two exceptional cases we find : % 

f 

WRr R3 53T: I 


Amongst the Bhrgu and Angiras groups, the commonness of one R§i 
amongst the Pravaras of persons belonging to two different Gotras, if such 
be Try ar soyas, does not make them Samanagotras. Also two common 
B§is between the Pravaras of persons belonging to two different Gotras 
do not make them Samanagotras if they be Pancar$9yas. The com- 
monness of one E§i between the Pravara3 of persons belonging to the 
eight Gotras named after the eight Rs?is, Visvamitra, etc., brings in 
Samanagotratvam. But in the case of Bhrgu and Angiras groups it is 
different as is shown above. 

There is another curious fact concerning Bhrgu and Angiras. 
Bhrgu and Angiras are not included among the eight Gotrakarins. 
Jamadagni, a descendant of Bhrgu takes his place and Bharadvaja and 
Gautama, descendants of Angira& occupy his place. But there is Purardc 
tradition to show that Bhrgu and Angiras were once Gotrakarins. In 
the Matsya Parana we find 

3# %5RR 331 | 

WR»r: q^faJTs II 

me&rar ?rrq 3 srafocrapt* <r: n 

5RqqR f% g# 33=^31 | 

%3Ri Rcrcr ffr 3 n 

qpwflR: i 

355^3 qqr 3 in <rf arrat § 3 t?r: a 
. srnirr 3fR3rr igs? crq^fRR: i 
„ strt ?TF3«fTsi%Rqq =q It 
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trfif^«TT wdBreg ^rrerT *sra<m r 

qtfittnsrh: *f^r?WT: || 

^tr: Hg r % : s®^.w«T qrret *r?;r«r?n: I 

5(g««iii?etg?q^'T qi%ssrq ^tspt: it • 

"Thus according to this tradition feha following seven Brahmar§is 
came into existence at a sacrifice of Brahma. 

1. Bhrgu, 2. Angiras, 3. Marioi. 4. Atri, 5. Pulaha, 6. Pulastya, 
?. Vasigtha. 

With regard to Bhrgu and his descendants in Matsyapurana we find 
the following, geneology : — 

Bbrgu. 

i 

Oyavana. 

I * 

Apnavana, 

Aurva. 

1 

Jamadagni, 

In reference to Angiras we have two Rgis taking hia place amongst 
the now current eight Gotrakarins The connected geneologies as 
declared in Matsyapurana are 

Angiras. 

Brbaspati. 

! 

Bharadvaja. 

Garga. Amahiya. 

Angiras. 

T i I I CH tfj.au | I . J 

Brhaspati. Gautama. XJoatya. Samvarba.iVamadeva.c Ayasya. Usija* 


Dirghafcamas Gotama. 

or 

Gautama (one 
of the Sapbargis.) 
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In the Matsyapurana we find ; * 

*rrar Risf|^Ri%srTRrc*n: 331 ?R?g?rr: 11 
3 Tif*n irrg&it ^aj[ snuRrasr =q 1 
>rf%gsr sfigRrara % ^ 11 
^rs%*Rr *tr % RRmrt^r: 1 
g^qi RfRtrorR 5 R«firR^TOT;rm^ 11 
I^^rra Rtarr ^ ^ 1 

3 i?frw 3 rin%# ==r g^qgfersT crsrr 11 
5 l«rr JTt^*TgeqvTf :: m^^Rn% 5 fr^fi 1 
jftcrq^q %%qrfirf5rer^«Tr it 

With regard to the former, we have : 

anffareg 1 


Marioi. 

, 1 

Kasyapa. 


Avatsara. 


i 1 

Bebha. Nidhruva. 


Asita. 

1 

Devala. 


Ma'riei. 

j 

Kasyapa. 

Mitravaruna- 

1 

Yasigtha. 


Mr. Yaidya refers to another tradition, that of the Mahabharata. 
He writes “But a very curious bub important sloka in the Mahabharata 
abates that originally the Gotras were four only, viz., Bhrgu, Vasi^tba, 
Kasyapa and Angiras. This and che nest sloka are as follows : — 

^c=rfft srgcqsnf^ rrr * 

•ri^ci: qnprcrsrsr qfRSi n n 


Then between the seven Brabmar§is of Matsyapurana and the four 
according to Mahabharata, Bhrgu, Angiras and Yasisjtha are common. 
Marici in the one corresponds to his descendant Kasyapa in the other. 
Atri of the Matsya list remains amongst the Gobrakarina. With regard 
to Pulaha and^ Pulastya, it is observed in Matsyapurana. 
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q>§: I 

^su^T? *rgqcq 5 T 5 (if I! 

spr^qgq q*Ni arrmc^T: qPR*qq: l 
gs^q q«n gqi^q?? sfqqrqq n , 
qqf h ^pqq^qrfq HtPR q«Tlfqt% i 
g^qi srtt ?ff qu% jfrqqqreqqjR. n 
sm^qsi ?<rsgq gqc% fqqftqq: 1 
qi^is? q% ja^R^qi: qr^fti%Vr: u 
g^qp^sra^r^ ef rcsjwg^qR. 1 
arrrcqrcq gq gqeq i^qi^qr || 
qr^qisr qqi ^RraRqqi: qiwraqr: 11 


Hera again is a curious fact. Pulaha'and Pulastya having adopted sons 
0! Agastya, are now counted amongst the Agastyas. 

There is an important fact which demands mention* mss,, the 
practice which once obtained in relation to the formation of the Pr&vara 
of a Dvyamusyayana. It is observed by Katyayanalaugaksi. 


sqraqrart ^r: s^tti: nrerarrrar * 
srraronqmgcqxrqr *rri 1 q*qf%f5fRi: srfqfssfrri: sqrg«qrqaT$- 
1 qqf gqqq: qsfl 5 Ti%?;T%r% 5 ir *rr % n?qr%^rqr: 1 % *r- 
ajq: qsqgqq qnqspreriqiROT^Rgqq'q : fqfjffRjsFq^qr q?qq 
«nqpTTt % siqi^far: 1 arri&RnRT vrqfor 1 arq qqq ^ rqqi f ii%qgr%q5T- 
gqq: q^qf^qluRiqqr ^tri: q arrgsqrqorr *Rr% 1 q%q=E#riftr- 
itr^ait RTC§T#?qqRT ^Rf^foir qri% q apqpqq sgeqrfiTq *r#q 
qqf q^q srog; 1 if qqRqr%qiq g#:qqt: q?qifi t % , stpc: qr%r^g: 1 

srfq err qqpqqqpq qq qsn fRR q q^irqqfOTR 51% fTff qrqqqg'qi- 


mqfrqi^i ®rq qf^ ftg®q&i firqWqqoT 
%T qq^q II 


; qftqCiS- 


“ The origin and the acquirement of Brahminbood we will explain. 
Thus the Brafamanas are born in three ways : they are Ufcpattikulinas 
Samantakulfnas and. Dvyama§yayanakulmas. Those whose descent 
through males is unbroken are Utpabtikuliaas,. Those" who for seven or 
five generations are bom of well- born mothers possess learning and are of 
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% 

: oOO<^ conduct and*those who are oo either father’s or mother’s side 
•connected with Bgla, those are known as Samhabakuliaas and they are fit 
ior the duties of a Rivik. Those like the Karima, D&ttaka, Krbaka 
and P^trikapucra, who by being taken away by others, lose the Pravaras 
o£ the families into which they are born, are called Dvyami.§yayasias ; 
'for instance, Srngalaisiri, Bharadvajaudamsgha and Logak^i and soma 
others like these have bhair Pravaras as given above. In the case of 
Dvyar§eyas, the first is due to the begetter’s and the other to the nc&ibi^ 
ous father in the case in which the Pravaras are three (of the fictitious 
father) and three (of the begetter) the same should be followed only 
observing that the number of the Pravaras does not exceed five." 

Bub this practice does not seem to be uniform, for it is said * 

R*cr*rrqi: H^fraraTr 

jfi^rf&jgngsjrnmvR mw* Sratf* s*ir: *fmr: : i \ 

3p^r*n|: i .3T<r: ^TrwFFfNrfwTraor flmw- 
[qrsJTter^r ^r% wr^r*n ii 

“ All the Acaryas wbo wrote on Pravara, amongst all Dvvamu§ya- 
yana Gotras like Srnga and Saisiri mentioned only those two and gave 
only their Pravaras and not of any other ; they declare for Dtia -rest the 
Pravaras of bhe (fictitious) father only.” 

The following have been famous amongst Dvyamugyaya^a Gotras. 
Matsyapurana says : 


srt: i 

^Rfr^ffsF %^Fwr?*n%: i 

HF5Ffr%: ^FffqfTF%: tfSFRRF^Iq =*F | 

T^^RFSF JF^fsRTSJ ^TTFJ || 

“ I will now declare those who ara born of Dvyamu^yayapa 
‘Gotras. They are - Anu^theyas, Abhikurayas, Tanayas, Rajavannayas, 
Saira^is, Jlodabarhis, Sairandhris, Rupavatsakis, Samrakis, 
• Sadrupingak^is, and Sa]atambis. They are of Vasi§tha Gotra during the 
day time and of Kasyap& Gotra during the night time. ” What exactly 
this fact signifies it is not easy bo see. But there is the curious fact itself. 

We will now examine the Pravaras of Egatriyas and Vaisyas, the 
remaining two sub-divisions of dvijas. It is a noborius fs-cfc that amongst 
them there is a confusion about the Gotras and Pravaras which time has 
worked to make them only more confounded . In very early times* 
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Kgatriyas were also founders of Gotras, and itj is clear that they have 
become the Gotras and Pravar&a of Btahmanas. 

In the HABIVASlSA., we find that Danaka, descendant of Pururava; 
and that Mitrayu, Muagala and Kanva, descendants of Du^yanfca, 
founded Gotras and were accepted as Brahmar^ts. 

gfMfr ?r«rr qg: i 

3 ^r ii 

sttstot; ag-i^railr* r ii 

3m qr%«terTOfr^ i 

wrft&tjgrrenar «sf<KrpRT fl^rr: h 

In the same Puraria, we find that the Baleyas whose Gotra has been 
given by all Pravaracaryas were descended from a Kgafcriya. 

*r 3 wfe: 335 =jqr%: 3*r 1 
q^qsr^Fgrq 11 

3 Tf : nsiqd 5 ri ^ 1 

305: qii%pq cr«rr sr#4 sptjtrrt I 
sni^r: ?r?q 31% in 

In the Yi§n uPurana we find that Angirasa was descended from Mandbata/ 
a Egatriya. 

gsWra: g^r i qwrgf%: | 

*n^i%*o^r?Rrr: 11 

Apastamba declares : 

m ajTi%^rnT srer f ^%qr ^rclsrci^r- 

1 ^ ircivat ^ g: ^rf|?ra^cT: ^ qfofr^ 1 sr«r %qr 

11 

“ Thus to the Kgafcriyas who invovke through their own B§is, there 
is only one Pravara, viz. % Manava, Aiia, Paururavasa : those who have 
no Mantrakarfcas (in their family) they have the Pravara of their Purohits. 
Even those whose PraVara is not that of their Purohits they even by the 
same reason have the Pravara of their Purohits/’ The reason above*, 
referred to is explained by commentators like this : „ „ 
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swrat. i 3ft * fSNfr q^kmwci; i wffawqgr gqqf QqRm?ma[- 

fqqrt: srer^i^r ^rar mw. u 

% 

u * 

What then is th$ reason referred to? The following is declare! 
All of them have Parohifes for without them they have not the right to 
perform Vadic rites. Wish regard to the question of their own Pravara-* 
on account of the same Pravara, marriage becomes impossible is the 
reason”. 

Baudbayana declares : — 

a#*rniT sqrqqT *nr?% q^cqfc- 

“The Pravara of the K§atriyas consists of three E§is ” Manava, 
Aila, Paururavasa,” thus invokes the Hota ; “like Pururava, like Ila, 
like Manu ”, the Adbvaryu invokes.” 

Asvalayana declares : — 

m m sri si^qrc^q^rsfc n 

u The K^atriyas have the Pravara of their Purohifcs or priests. 
But if they invoke the (sacred) Ahavanlya fire (through their own 
E§is) they do it chanting “ Manava, Aila, Paururavasa.” 

Kabyayanalaugak§ observes : 

gdfiiflsrwd w 5 *. l h ^?fFRiofrqr^ 

ii 

The Pravara of K?itriyas is that of their Purohits. If a K^atriya 
invokes the sacred fire through his Es?, he should say Maaava, Aila, 
Paururavasa.” 

Though wa find Purapic tradition declaring strongly that a respect* 
able number of the Gotra E$is were of K^itriya parentage, yet by the 
. time that these works were written, these K§atriya founders of Gotras 
were accepted as Brahsnins. By the time then of these Sutras, the 
Gotra and pravara tradition must have bean so far altered as to have 
forgotten the K?*triya founders of the Gotras. Also the Pravara that 
is entirely composed of K?atriyas is Manama, Ila, Paururavasa. 
With regard to* the Prayara of Vaisyas we find many confusing state- 
ments made by the Gotracaryas. For instance Baudhayana declares : 
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twwt sqmqqfr i h 

r 

“To tbe V&isyas there is only one Tryarg^ya-Pravara, Vtz., Bha 
!andana s Vatsapri and Maukiia.” 

Apaetamba on the other hand observes : — 

qq»mr fq#r qR*rsftr% n 

“The Vaisyas are Ekargeyas or have one Rgl-Pravara, viz., Vatsapri,” 

It is declared by Kakyayanalaugakg! that 

3%%r^ «*f sqr^rcr: n 

** The Kgatriyas have the Pravaras of tbeir Parohits and so is the case 
of Vaisyas?’ 

Further Baudhay&na and Apasbamba declare 

*r3*rr%% srifar qrqioTr^ i frrcsqf f| qsrr =q r%rqq n 

qrr^gR qq>iqq ^ qr*RT% i ffRqr% trfrr qgqr?- 

i ffjqsqr f| nsrr sr% i% qumfirrcr snuopi n 

Thus there is one view according to which all members of the three 
regenerate castes are of one Pravara, viz., Manava. Kafcyayanalaugakgi 
explains away the opposition between the declarations of the Acaryas 
who talk of different Pravara and the same Pravara as existing for 
members of the three regenerate castes by saying 

®rfq |% qrqqfq ^rqqfof^ mrfrr^ i qsq- 

| WRsqt f| qsrr §j% ctI^ptw l q Trg*q?i?q stio/tr | 

qqq^qq qiiroi^rr%3Ti^TR5frmf *rqcfitcr n 

that the Manava Pravara belongs to people other than Brabmapas and 
Kgatriyas. 

We have explained so far as explanation is possible, in a cursory 
manner Gotra and Pravara. We will now examine the incidence of 
Gotra and Pravara on marriage. 

n 

Mann declares that the bride should be 

r qT q qr fqg: i 

m r'N'ra'toT n 
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“And who is not? a Sapirida of bis mother, who (is) noti also of the same- 
tribe ms his father ; "such an one is approved for twice-born men for 
marriage duties and intercourse.” 

Gautama declares : — 

“A marriage may be contracted between persons who have not the same 
pravaras,” 

“(and) who are not related within sis degrees on the father’s side, or 
on the side of the begetter ^ 

“nor within four degrees on the mother’s side. 

Apasfc&mba declares : — 

snfmrc ?r ii 

"He shall not give his daughter to a man belonging to the same family 
(Gotra) 

“Nor to one related (within six degrees) on the mother’s or (the father s* 
side. 

Yajfiavalkya declares : — 

3?^rfqo^r it 

“He who has not lost Tois Brahamcarya, let him marry a girl of good 
parts, who has not been accepted or enjoyed by another, who is attrac- 
tive in his sight, who is not a Sapipda of him and is a junior; who is 
free from irremediable disease, who has brothers, who is descended from 
sone whose Gotra and Prawira are.differeofc from his ; and who is removed 
five degrees on the mother’s and seven on the father’s side.” 

Vi§nu declares : — 

ll 

No one should marry a woman belonging fo the same Gotra or 
descended from the sanfo R§i ancestors.” 
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Vasi^ha : — 

^^irstrici: ^riRr «ra*n*n*?W%rt 
qsfcRfr srssfr wrI r%%t I q^tfr *ng?r s §R: rt4f %^«r: 11 

r 

f 

" A householder, banishing anger or joy, being permitted by his 
preceptor and h aving bathed (on the termination of his studentship) 
should mar ry a maiden who has not the same Pravara, who has not 
known a male, who is younger, and of the same class, and who is (not 
within) the fifth (degree) on the mother’s and the seventh on the father’s 
side.” 

* 

Sankha declares : — 

lt% fefcrotf JT^RRJTR^riq: I 

*rr<I?T: q^ffi ii 

41 One should marry a maiden according to proper rites who has 
neither the same Pravara, nor is of the same Gofcra, and who is (not 
within) the fifth degree on the mother’s and the seventh on the father’s 
side.” 

Brhat Parasara declares : — 

• SPTF5FR 5TF§qR RPr^cTT | 

R R 5FT55SRJRT ^IRrWtFSRT^ II 

11 A maiden who is a Sagotra of the father, and who is a Sapinda of the 
mother should not be married, she not being accepted (as available) for 
marriage.” 

Thus it is clear that marriage is prohibited between persons of the 
'same Gotra and Pravara. Baudbay^na enjoins : 

RRRT JTRF RF5R0T I 5RF qRT^F%^ STFiMT *T R%ct I 

Ritpr^ t itr jt ^rf% i rqfrqt || 

41 Having had sexual intercourse with a maiden of the same Gotra, one 
should perform Oandrayana penance. One should not abandon the 
Brahmin woman if the Vrata is complete. He should sreat her like,, 
mother or sister. The issue (of such a union) Js not condemned. Ibis of 
Kasyapa Gotra.” In the Abhinava Madhaviya it is declared : — 

JTFgTjFRJ srfiPT*T cfarPSTCoi RcT^ | 

R*T%RFTCqqTS4 RT^ *TF*f FRIS^F efT || 
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“Having had sexual intercourse through error with a girl of the same 
Go£ra and Pravara one should perform Qandrayana* If there is off- 
spring (in consequenee of such intercourse) then it. becomes of the Kasyapa 
' or Bharadvaja Gofera. ” 

* 

In the same strain the other B$is declare. We should now con- 
sider the antiquity of these prohibitions. 

According to the writers on Saored Law, these prohibitions hold 
with regard to the members of all the three reganarate castes. From the 
writing of Pravaracaryas it is clear that K^atriyas had at one time 
only one Trayar^aya Pravara of their own as recognised by the Sutra- 
karas and they were permitted bo have the Pravara of their Purohits* 
the reason being given that otherwise marriages would have become im- 
possible. The Vaisyas also had one Pravara of their own, as Apastamba 
says in no uncertain terms. Seeing then the difficulties that would arise 
in connexion with marriage, on account of Samanapravaratvam for all 
Vaisyas, later Pravaracaryas, declared that the Vaisyas also should follow 
the Kgatriyas in having the Pravaras of their own Parohits. Thus there 
■must have been a time, during which these restrictions on marriage due 
to Pravara and Gotra considerations did not exist in respects of relatively 
large numbers of members of regenerate castes. 

Further then before the classification of all Gofcras and Pravaras 
as we find at the present day took place, there were according to the 
Puranic tradition only a few Gotrakaras, amongst whom there was 
Angirasa. Bharadvaja and Gautama were descendants of Angirasa, and 
marriages befeweeh persons of these Gotras have never been prohibited. 

There are also the statements of Baudhayana and Apastamba that 
all people are of the same Pravara, viz it Manava, There is thus then a 
statement of ancient Pravaracaryas which would simply declare all 
marriages invalid and impossible amongst persons belonging to the three 
regenerate castes. To declare then that there is a Vaidika Pravara and 
different Laukika Pravara for persons would simply mean nothing for 
originally Pravara conception rose out of and for the purpose of Vedic 
rites. Difficulties and contradictions cropped up only when these divi- 
sions which^once had nothing to do with marriage but solely with Vedic 
rites came to be applied to marriages also : 

* 

In the Vajasaneyaka we find, 

n ' 
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“ From the same man are born both the enjoyer (male) and the enjoyed 
(female.) They say to each other ‘ counting from the # same ancestor we* 
shall unite either in the third or in the fourth degree. This text is 
utilized by Madhava in his commentary on Parasarasmrti, to justify the ’ 
Southern practice concerning the marriage of a person of the Dvija 
caste, with his maternal uncle’s daughter. It is not clear from the above 
text that the K/dt&stha or the common ancestor spoken of is one on the- 
mother’s side only. Why it does not refer to the paternal ancestor is not 
clear. The author of Dasanirpayl also quotes as from Parasara- 
madhaviya. 

$3; qpqr ii 

11 The gift of a maiden into the same Gotra is also seen in other coun- 
tries.” It may ba contended that the reference is to the practice of 
Mahometans and Christians, but wa submit that it has never been the 
practice of our Nihandhanakartas to refer to the customs of non-Hindu 
races. The prohibitions of marriige between persons of the same Gotra 
r or Pravara do not seen to be Vedic but are relatively of more recent 
origin. Nor bas the practice of marriage between members of the same 
Gotra amongst Brahmans disappeared. Dr. Pick mentions that Sagotra 
marriages do take place amongst the Sarasvat Brahmanas of the Punjab 
and another Brahman sect of the Central India, such marriages being 
perfectly valid amongst them. 

At the close of the essay, we cannot do batter than quote the author 
of the Pr&varamanjari who declares that the subject is full of inexplica- 
ble difficulties. 

i%dwi¥ pr^npcr I i crreRW 

?r sjRifas:: sftcj i snt- 

s'TRfH: i ^r'joTflrr- 

c\ 

*r?m% wierfoNr jrsrqfRr ^ ^ H 

“ In the Manavaprakarakanda, the opinions of Sutrakaras on account 
of self-contradicting and mutually contradicting statements appear 
to be very difficult to understand. If it is /asked how ? Baudha- 
yana after declaring Manava Pravara as common to all Varpas, does 
not declare a different Pravara to the Vaisyas. Katyayana and others 
condemning the theory ^of a common Pravara to ah, interpret it as 
applying only to Vaisyas. Apastamba and ofhers after mentioning 
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special Pravaras in connexion with ‘ Darsapurriamasa at the end declare 
a Prnvara common co all Yarn as and do not prohibit it.” 

It is seen that in the works of the ancient Pravaracaryas state- 
ments are found that all men have the same Prav&ra vzs., Maoava. It 

-i 

be-s not been possible for even the learned author of Pravaramanjari to 
explain away the contradiction betwaen this statement of Apastamba 
and others with their other statements which mention different Pravaras, 
Katyayanaiaugak^i declares that Pravara (Maoava) belongs to the 
Yaisyas alone while a different Pravara is given to them by Apastamba 
and others. The tradition concerning Gofer a and Pravara as found in 
Matsyapurana differs from that of Mahabharata and these two differ from 
the very widely prevalent tradition and practice of the present day. 

It is curious to learn that there are Brahmin families who count 
seven, eight and eleven R$'s amongst their Pravaras even though 
all Pravaracaryas definitely declare that under no circumstances there 
could be more than five E§ ; s in a Pravara. How this practice has grown 
up we cannot say. But it is not surprising that Pravara which once 
found its use only in vadic sacrifices should later on lose its significance 
when most of these practices were given up, thus giving rise to practices 
which are in diametrical opposition to Sastraie injunctions. A very 
systematic and close study of facts concerning Pravara as they obtain 
throughout this extensive land is sure to give us a good deal of interesting 
information about the division of divijas into these sub-groups with 
different Pravaras which leave an important learning on marriage 
regulations obtaining in the Society. 




XJ — Persian, Arabic and Urdu. 




THE HUNS, WHO INVADED INDIA ; WHAT WAS THEIR 

RELIGION ? 

B¥ 

Dr. JIVANJI JAMSHEDJI MODI, B.A., Ph.D., C. I. E. 

This is the third paper, I am writing on the subject of the Huns. 9 The 
first, I had the pleasure of writing for the R. G-. Bhandarkar Commemoration 
Volume* under the title of “ Hunas in A vestal and Pahlavi.” The second 
was read before the B. B. R. A. Society on*25th August 1916 under the 
title of u The Early History of the Huns and their Inroads in India and 
Persia.’'^ In the first of these two papers, I have referred, at the end, partly 
to the subject of this paper. The object of this paper is to speak at some 
length on the subject of the Religion of the Hfins who invaded India. 

- I. 

9 

From where came the Huns who invaded India ? 

Before determining what the religion of the Huns who invaded India 
was, it is necessary to determine from where came the Huns to India. As 
;said by Mr. Deguignes,3 the History of the Huns is a history of a nation 
almost ignored which established, at different times, powerful monarchies in 
Asia, Europe and Africa , . . . They had empires more extensive than that 
•of Rome, illustrious emperors, legislators and conquerors who had given rise 
to considerable revolutions.” It is the history of a nation which has 
•“contributed to the destruction of the Roman Empire, ravaged France, 
Italy, Germany and all the countries north of Europe, ruined the empire of 
the Khalifs^nd possessed the Holy land.” “ Their Empire at one time extend- 
ed in the West to Western Europe » and in the East to China. They had* 
relations with Chinese, Roman, Persian and Indian Empires.” 

The Origin of the Huns. 

We will, at first, see who the Huns were. Like the name Turks the use of 
the name Huns is not definite or limited. “ The first Turkish people men- 

1. Vide th^ R. G. Bhandarkar Commemoration Volume (1917) pp 65-80. Vide my 
•‘'•Memorial Papers’' pp. 127-39. 

2. Journal B B. R. A. S.\Vol. XXIV pp. 539-595. Vide my Asiatic Papers Part II 
pp. 293-349. 

3. “ I translate from the “ Hisloire G6n&rale des Huns, des Turcs, des Mogols, et 
4es autre Tartares Qccidentaux &c. avant et depuis Jesus-Christ jusqu’a present ”, par M. 
Deguignes (1756), 'Tome Premier, parlie premiere, Preface page V. 

• 82 — a 
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tioned by the Chinese are”, as said by Prof. M. Th. Houtsmal, ‘‘the Hiong- 
Nu,2 who wandering to the West, occupied the country south of the Altai 
mountains, and expelled (about 177 B. C.) the former occupants of those 
regions, the Yue-chi,KangoiandUsun (U-ssun)-tribes of unknown nationality," 
hut possibly also Turks. The Hiong-Nu were identified by Deguignes" with 
the Huns, this denomination being used in a political or collective sense, and 
including, besides (he Huns proper, the Ephthalites, or White Huns, Avars, 
Bulgars, Magyars, Khazars, and Petehenegs, who are styled by several 

scholars Hunnic or Scythian people The Hiong-Nu fire so to speak 

proto-Turks and the History of the Turks proper begins with the Tu-kiu, the 
Chinese equivalent of the wordTurk.” It is these Tu-Kiu who entered into 
friendly relations with Byzantium in the time of Justin II. Sinjibulus (Arab 
Sinjibu) their ruling prince at the time, destroyed the Empire of the Ephtka- 
lite or Haital tribe in the time of Khosru I. 

The mythical Afrasiab the Afrasciab of Firdousis Schaihnameh was 
believed to have belonged to the Karluk section of the Turks. There were a 
number of “ the so-called Afrasiab kings or Ilekkhan^ ” Some kings of that 
name ruled at Kashgar even in the 10th Century A. 0. 

We thus see that there were Western Huns and the Eastern Huns. 

Then, the question is : Who were the Huns, who invaded India ? Were 
they the Huns of the East or the Huns of the West ? From what particular 
country they came ? Our reply is that they were the Huns of the West 
They came from the direction of Persia. We will examine this question. 

'References to the Huns in Indian Boohs and Inscriptions 
aUd in a Chinese booh. 

We have reference to the Pluns in two Indian books and several Inscrip- 
tions. The books are : (1) The Visnu Purana and (2) The Raghuvamsa of 
Kalidasa. The Inscriptions are : (1) The Bhitari pillar of Victory of Skanda- 
gupta. (2) The three Inscriptions, bearing the name of the Hun king 
Toramana. (3) The two Inscriptions of Yasodharman at Mandasor, known as 
rana-stambhas L e. Columns of Victory in war, 

1. Encyclopcadia Britanmca Vol 2 b 9 th Ed : p 659 . * 

2. “ The Hiong-Nu of Chinese historians have often been described as a Turk! race 
yet it is significant that Professor de-Lacouperie on investigating the point, came to the 
conclusion that the Hiong-Nu seem to have been a policy net » tacial ^ty. ’ fSee Westera 
origin of Chinese Civilization, p. 223 , The Tarikh-1 RosUidi, by Elias p. $7 ) 
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The Reference in the Visnu Purana, 

There are two references to the Huns in Visnu Parana in the third 
chapter of the second book . 1 (a) In the first, the writer while describing 
the Bharata Varsa (India) speaks of some principal nations, 4< in the extreme 
we$t.” Among these nations, he includes the Huns. This reference shows, 
‘that they were Huns^not from the direction of Ohina in the East but from 
somewhere in the East. Wilson says, that they were “ the White Huns or 
Indo-Scythians, who were established in the Punjab and along the Indus at 
the commencement of our era as we know from Arian, Strabo and Ptolemy 
confirmed by recent discoveries of their coins .” 3 

(b) The second reference is in the list of “ ferocious and uncivilized 
races among whom he names “ Hunas and Parasikas”3 # The Parasikas are 
Parsees of Persia. Thus, when we find the Huns mentioned with the 
Parasikas of Persia, we have reason to take it, that the Huns, who are men- 
tioned with the Parsees, were Huns from the direction of Persia where the 
the Parasikas lived. 

Reference in the Raghuvamsa of Kalidasa , 

Kalidasa refers to the Huns in his Raghuvamsa (Canto IV 68 ) 1 . Here 
the hero Raghu is represented as marching “ against the regions of Kubera ” 
and fighting against the Huns who were accompanied by their queens. 
Mallinatha, the commentator of the Raghuvamsa, says, that KSlidasa meant to 
represent Raghu as marching against the country of the Huns. Here, we 
have no direct reference or allusion to guide us to determine who those 
Pluns were and from where they came, from the East or the West. But the 
previous reference of the Visnu Purana leads us to say that the Huns referred 
to by Kalidasa were also from the East, from the direction of Persia. 

Two Invasions of India ly the Huns in the reign of Skandagupia. 

The reference to the Huns in the Visnu Purana and m the Raghuvamsa 
of Kalidasa may be taken as unauthentic in the sense of not 
being identified with any historic period or historic personage* Irrespective 
of the question of the particular period to which the Huns referred to in 
these books belonged, we are not certain of the dates of the Visnu Purana 
and of Kalidasa. But when we come to the references to the Huns in later 
inscription, we* are on surer and more authentic grounds. 

1. The Vignu-Purana, a system of Hindu Mythology and Tradition, translated Iron? 
the Original Sanskrit, by H H Wilson (1840), pp. 177 and 194. 

2. Ibid p 177, n. 6. 

8. Ibid p. 194. a 

i. The Raghuvam§a of Kalidasa with a commentary of MalUnalha, by Kashmath 
Pandurang Paraba, 2nd Edition (1882) p. 89, * 

•83 
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The Fir si Invasion referred to in an Inscription. 

The first authentic reference to the invasion of India by the Hunsds that 
in the reign of Skandagupta. The period A. C* 330 to 450, about a century 
and a half, is spoken of as “ the Golden Age of the Guptas ” — the Guptas 
who were known as the “ Ear] y Guptas” as distinguished from the J#ter 
Guptas of Magadha. With the death of Kumargupta I, in 455 A. C. this 
golden age ended. Skandagupta* who next came to the throne, would have 
conipinued this golden age, had it not been for an invasion of his country by 
the Huns who came from the steppes of Central Asia, via the North-Western 
mountain passes. Skandagupta boldly and victoriously kept them off for a 
time, but ultimately he was defeated. He takes a note of his early victories 
in an inscription 2 on the above-mentioned “ Column of Victory ” erected at 
Bhitari in the Ghazipur district of the North-Western Provinces. The 

inscription records “ the installation of an image of the God Visnu 

and the allotment to the idol of the village ..in which the column 

stands.”^ In this inscription, Skandagupta makes an allusion to a terrible 
whirl-pool joined in close contact with the Hunas.”4 The victory seems to 
have been gained, as suggested by Dr. Smithy by Skandagupta at the very 
beginning of his reign, in about 455 A. C. This date is inferred from 
'Sbaudagupta’s another inscription, the inscription on the rock of A soka’s 
edicts at Junaghad at the foot of Girnar.6 

The Second Invasion referred io by a Chinese Traveller. 

A few years after the above repulse, the Huns invaded India again in or 
about 4G5 A. C. The Chinese traveller Simg-yun or Sing-yung, who travelled 
in India in 520 A C., refers to this invasion. 7 He speaks of these Huns as 
belonging to Ye-tha tribe. According to Beal, “ They were in fact the 
Ephthalites or Huns of the Byzantine writers.” Their king was Lei-lih, 
whom Cunningham thinks to be the father of ToraTnana. Skandagupta was, 
in the end, defeated by these Huns. 

1 For his predecessor and successors, vide my above-mentioned paper on the Huns. 
Vide my Asiatic Papers Part II p 336 n. 2. 

2 Vide “ Corpus Inscriptionmn Indicarum Vol III Inscriptions of the Early 
Gupta kings and their successors” by Dr. J. F. Fleet (1888) pp. 52-56. 

3. Ibid p. 53. 

4. Ibid p. 56. 

5. “ The Early History of India ” by Vincent Smith 3rd Ed. (1914] p. 309 

6. Vide for particulars my paper on the History of the Huns (My “ Asiatic Papers,” 
Part II, pp. 386,337.) 

7. Si-yu-ki, u Buddhist Records of the Western world by Samuel Beal, Vol. I (1884) 
Introduction, pp. 99-100, 
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The Invasion of India by the Huns under Toramana » 

tfie defeat of Skandagupta referred to above, seems to have emboldened 
tbe Htms. A few years after, in about 500 A. 0. they again invaded India 
under ^ramana, believed to be the son of Lei-lili, referred to above, who 
settled himself in Malwa. Following the Persian kings, who called 
themselves Shahan-Sliah and Malikan Malik, Toramana assumed the similar 
Indian title of Maharajadhiraja, i. e. the Raja of the Maharajas. He is known 
to have struck coins in his name. Three inscriptions are known in which 
his name occurs. 1 He had established his rule in India. He was succeeded 
by his son Mihirkula. * 

Now, who were these Huns, who, under the leadership of Lei-lih and 
his son Toramana, invaded India in the time of Skandagupta (455-80 A. C.) 
and who in the time of his successors his brother Puragupta ^480-85) and 
Puragupta’s son Narsihmagupta Baladitya again invaded India ? They were 
the Huns who had come from the direction of Persia The Sassanian kings 
Behramgore, his son Firouz and then Kobad, Nosbirwan,Hormaz and Khusj;o 
Parviz all had to fight, with more or less success against the different tribes 
of the Huns known as Hastalites, Kkazars, &c . Now and then when they 
were defeated by the Persian kings, or when flushed with victory against 
them, they turned towards India for their inroads. On the defeat and death 
of Firouz (484 A. C.) at their hands, the Huns had grown more powerful, 
bo in about 500 A. C„ led by Toramana, they brought stronger assaults on 
India. 

In the second of the thiee inscription, bearing Toramana’s name-the 
inscription at Kura in the Salt range, which is now in the Lahore Museum- 

Toramana is spoken of as “ Shahi Jau ” I have shown 

in my paper on the Hun§? that this “ Toramana Shahi Jau...” is the Iiemnii 
king Faghanish s) of Firdousl who speaks of him as Shah-i Haital 

xUJ an( * a ^ so as Chagani Shahi The title Shahi of 

the Indian inscription of Toramana is the same as the title Shahi of Firdousl 
The history of these wars3 with the Sassanian kings, the above identification 
of their titles, and the* fact that Toramana’s son Mihirkula bore an Iranian 
name, all these show that the Huns, who invade 1 India in the time of the 

aliove referred to Guptas, were Huns from the West from the direction of 

_ . . * 

Persia. 

I. For an account of ihese inscriptions, vide my paper on the Huns. Vide my Asiatic 
Papers Part II. pp, 339-40. , 

* 2, My Asiatic Rapers Part, II pp. 340-41 

3. For a brief account of these wars vide my paper on the Huns in my Asiatic Papers, 
Part II. pp. 
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Now, we come lo the subject proper of our paper viz What wSs the 
Religion of these Huns who invaded India ? 

The Huns had come into contact with the Persians from very early 
times. But coining to later more historical and authenticated times, we find 
that a tribe of these, the Hastalites or Ephthalites had settled firmly in 
Tra»soxania in the beginning of the 5th century. So, the natural presumption 
is, that their religion was likely to contain elements common to the Iranian 
religion. But laying aside this natural presumption, we will proceed to 
produce other stronger evidence to show that their religion was more akin 
to that of the Iranians. 

The Iranian religion before the time of Zoroaster was known as the 
Mazdayasnan religion. So, the Huns of those early time also were Mazdaya- 
snan like the Iranian. After the time of Zoroaster, the Iranian religion * 
became Zoroastrian, or, more properly speaking, Mazdayasnan Zoroastrian 
flven now, a Parsee, while reciting and declaring his creed or confession of 
faith, speaks of himself, first as a Mazdayasnan, and then as a Mazdayasnan 
Zoroastrian (Mazdayasno ahrni, Mazdayesno Zarathushtrish, Yasna, Ha XII). 
On the advent of Zoroaster, the Iranians followed his new creed, which 
was not altogether a new creed, but the old creed, well reformed. 1 But the 
Huns continued to foll^at least for some time, their old form of Iranian 
religion ; it seems that latterly, after a long stay on the frontiers of Iran, 
and after coming into a continuous close contact with the Iranians, they may 
have taken into their faith many of the elements of the new reformed 
religion of Zoroaster 

I will divide my subject of evidence on this point under two principal 
heads. 

I Evidence from Iranian sources. 

II Evidence from Indian sources. 

Under the first head I will produce evidence from the following 

1. The Avesta Writings. 

2. The Pahlavi Writings. 

3. The Persian Writings, Under this sub-head I will also refer to some 
Arab writers of Persia. 


1, Vide my paper “ Zoroastrianism. Its Puritanic influence in tfie Old World,” in my 
11 Dante papers ” pp. 99-100. 
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P Evidence from Iranian sources. The Avesta writings. 

We have two sets of passages in the Avesta, wherein Hnnus or Huns 
and their kings or leaders are referred to. 

A. The first set* of passages refer directly to the Huns. The Huns are 
distinctly named there. 

B. In the second set of passages, they are not named distinctly, but we 

infer from other collateral evidences that they are referred to there. 

» 

(A). The first set of passages wherein the Huns are referred to 
distinctly by name is formed of the following. 

1 Aban Yasht. Yt V, 53-55. 

2 Aban Yasht. Yt Y, 57-59. 

3 Meher Yasht. Yt X, 113. » 

4 Farvardin Yasht. Yt XIII, 100. 

5 Zamyad Yasht. Yt XIX, 41. 

6 Zamyad Yasht. Yt XIX, 86. 

Out of these six passages, the 1st, 2nd, 4th and 6th are of use to us 
for the purpose of determining the religiou of the Huns. 

B. The second set is formed of the following passages. 

1 Aban Yasht. Yt V. 108-110, 

2 Aban Yasht. Yt V. 112-114.' * 

3 Aban Yasht. Yt V, 116-118. 

4 Gosh Yasht. Yt IX. 27-31. 

5 Ashishavangh Yasht. Yt XVII. 49-51. 

All the above passages, both of the first set and the second set, refer to 
the Huns as a hostile -people with whom the Iranians were at war. In the 
first set, the cause of continued hostility seems to be tribal. It is something 
like blood-feud, the usual war between two neighbouring nations. In the 
second set, the cause is religious. They had at first well-nigh a common 
religion. But, as the Iranians accepted the reforms of Zoroaster, the Hunus 
or Huns or Hyons or Khyons opposed them. # 

(3) Vide for the passages in Transliteration and Translation, the Bhandarkar Comme- 
morative Volume pp. 68 — 74. Vide my Memorial Papers pp. 128—135. 

• 9 
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We find references in the A vesta to Two great wars between the Iranians 
and the Hnnns or Hnns. The first war was pre-Zoroastrian or one ^before 
the time of Zoroaster. The other was co-Zoroastrian or one in the time of 
Zoroaster himself. The second war was one, which, according to later 
writings, was advocated by Zoroaster. The Aban Yasht passages refer' to 
both these wars. r 

The Aban Yasht passages referring to the first war 

*The earlier passages of the Aban Yasht refer to the first war. We read 
there (Sections, 53-55). 

Tam Yazata takhmo Tus*T rathaeshtaro barshaeshu paiti aspanam zavare 
jaidhyanto hitaeibyo dravatatem tannbyo pouru-spakhshtim tbishayantam 
paiti-jaitim dushmainyunam hathranivaitim hamerethanam aurvathanam 
tbishyantam,* Aat him jaidhyat avat ayaptem dazdi me vanguhi sevishte 
Ardviura Anahitie yat bavani airoi-vanyao aurva Hunavo Yaesakya upa f 
dvarem khsathro-saokem apanotemen Kanghaya berezantaya ashavanaya 
yatha azem nijanani Tuiryanam dakhyunam panchasagnai satagnaishcha 
satagnai hazangragnaishelia hazangragnai baevaregnaishcha baevaregnai 
ahankhshtagnaishna. Dathat ahmai tat avat ayeptem Ardvisura Anahita 
hadha zaothrobarai aredrai yazemnat jaidhyantai dathrish ayaptem. 

Translation : — The brave warrior Tusa invoked her(Ardvisura), riding on 
horse-back and praying for strength to his horses, strength to (his own) body, 
great watchfulness over those who annoyed him, power to strike his enemies, 
power to run down his foes, adversaries and annoyers. Then he asked of 
her. 0 Good beneficient Ardvisura Anahita give me this gift, that I may be 
the overcomer of the brave Hunus of Vaesaka 1 at the gate of the lofty 
(fort of) Khshthrdsaoka of the high and holy Kanga,2 (and) that I may kill 
the fifties and the hundreds, the hundreds and the .thousands, the thousands 
o and the tem thousands, the ten thousands and the innumerables of (the 
people of) the country of Turan. (55) Holy Ardvisura Anahita granted the 
desire of him who carried offerings, gave gifts, made invocations (and) 
sought the fulfilment of desires. 

(b) We may then read in the Aban Yaslit (57-59). 

Tam yazenta aurva Hunavo \ aeskaya upa dvarem kbsbathro-saokem 
apanotemem Kanghaya berezantaya ashavanaya satee aspanam nrshnafii 

' 1 Dr West seems to be wrong in tianslatmg “ Hu&avo Vaeaakaya " as thc^^limus 

Vaeskain” and thus taking Vaeskaya lo be the name of a place (Legends relating to 
Kershusp, Pahlavi Texts Part II S.B E , XVIII. p 371 ss. 4. 

2. Firdausi places the fortress of Kang (Kangdi) at about a month’s distance from- 
China Macoudi (Traduction de Babier de Meynard If, P.131, ch. 21) also places it in 
Chinas. He calls it Kang-dar, 
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hazangre gavam baevare anumayai>am Aat him jaidhyen avat ayaptem 
dazdi^no vanguhi «sevishte Ardvisura Anahifce yat bavama aiwa-vanyao 
takhmem Tusem rathoeshtarem yaiha vaem nijanama airyannam dakhyuuam 
panchasagnai satagnaiahcha satagaai hazanghragnaisheha hazanghragnai 
baevar^gnaishcha baevarengnai ahankshtagnaishcba. Noit aeibyaschit dathat 
tat^avat ayaptem Ardvisura Anahita. 

Translation . — The brave Hunus of Vaesaka invoked her (Ardvisura) at 
the gate of the lofty aort of) Khsathro-saoka of the high and holy Kanga, 
with one hundfed horses, one thousand oxen, (and) ten thousand lambs. 
Then (thus invoking), they asked of her ; “ 0 gpod beneficent holy Ardvisuras 
give us this gift; that we may be the overcoAers of the brave warrior Tusa 
(and) that we may kdl the fifties and the hundreds, the hundreds and the 
thousands the thousands and the ten thousands, the ten thousands and the 
innumerables of (the people of) the country of Iran.” Ardvisura Anahita 
did not grant this gift to them. 

We find from the above passages of the xAban Yasht, that a war w^s 
fought by the Iranians under the commanders hip of Tusa I against a Hun 
tribe led by Vaeseka. We note in the above passages of prayer, that in the 
case of the prayer of the Iranians, the worshipper is one, namely Tusa and 
the verb ( yozata ), used with his name as the nominative, is in the singular 
number. In the case of the prayer of the Huns, it is not one. person who is 
mentioned as worshipping and opposing the Iranian hero Tns, but a clan or 
tribe the Huoavo Vaeskaya, i.e , the Hunas of Vaesaka. The verb used is 
plural ( yasenta ). So the war was with a particular Hun tribe or clan, the 
clan of Vaesaka. This clan or tribe seems to have derived its name from 
Vaesaka, the Visak of the Pahlavi Bumlehesh (Chap. XXXI. 16, 17)2 He 
was one of the ancestors of the later* Turanians, an uncle of Afrasiab and the 
father of Piran, who wasihe Nestor of the Turanians in the court of Afrasiab 
just as Godrez, the father of Tus, faas the Nestor in the court of Persia.3 
The cause of the war was tribal. 4 

The ceremonial form or Ritual referred to in the Ah an Jasht. 

Now, let us look to the ceremonial form or ritual with which Ardvisura 
was prayed to by the Huns. The form as given in the above passage is 
“ Satee aspanain hazanghre gavam baevare anumayanam ” i.e, “ with one 

1 In the Pahlavi Bundehesh (ch/XXIX, 6), he is spoken of as Naodardn, ue n of the 
family or clan of Naodar. 

2. Vide my translation of the Bundehesh p, 169. 

3. For this Vaesaka, vide my Dictionary of Avesta P*)per names, p. 130 

* L For the reaaon, why these two families or clans weie specially hostile, vide my 
paper in the Bhandarkar Commemoration Volume, p. 70 
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hundred horses, one thousand oxen (and) ten thousand lambs.'’ This is the 
typical form in which we find several great Iranian parsonages prating to 
Ardvisura. 1 In the case of a few personages who pray to the goddess, we do 
not find this form of ceremony accompanying their prayers. But, we can 
explain why their cases were exceptions. The explanation seems t<? be this. 
The ceremony required a long leisuiely celebration with all religious appara- 
tus. i When the heroes prayed to Ardvisura, in the very midst or thick of a 
bat-tike, or on an emergency, or in some such exceptional circumstances; they 
could not perform the accompanying long ritual. Thus, Tous, the Iranian 
hero, prayed in the midst of a battle from his very saddle (barashaeshu paiti 
aspanam;) lit on the back of •his horses. (53) Similarly, Vifro Navaz prayed 
on an emergency; when he was suddenly made to fly high in the air (Uecha 
uzdvanayat verethrajao takhmo Thraetaonc mereghahe kehrpa kahrkasahe 
Sec. 61), V fstaurush of the naotar family (yo Naotazryano) prayed on an 
emergency; when he found his way closed by an intervening river and found 
himself unable to cross (s. 76). Zarathushra’s prayer to Ardvisura also was 
aji exception (s. 104), perhaps because/ he was above the necessity of any 
long expensive ritual. 2 

We find the above typical Iranian form of ceremonial offering, not only 
in the Aban Yasht, but also in the G-osh Yasht.(S) 

These two facts, viz, (a) that the Iranians and the Huns prayed to the 
same goddess Ardvisura Anahita and (b) that the Hunnic form of ceremonial 
offering was the same as that of the Iranians, show, that both the nations 
had a common religion, if not exactly the same, well nigh the same. 

The Second Great War , 

Now, we come to the second great war between the Iranians and the 
Huns, — the war which took place in the time of Zoroaster himself, and 

1 Vide Aban Yasht, YtV 21, 25, 29, 33, 37, 41, 45, 49, 57, G8, 72, 81, 108, 112, 110. 

2 We are not m a position to say with certainty, what this ceremonial prayer (‘with 
one hundred horses, 1,000 oxen and 10,000 lambs) 5 ’ was. Did it mean any actual sacrifice 
of so many animals ? Some kind of animal sacrifice undoubtedly there did exist in those 
olden times, but it does not seem that the sacrifice was of such a large number of 
animals. There may be a sacrifice of a few animals, bin the laige number as mentioned, 
seems to represent the estimate of a great ceremony valued in animals which measured a 
man’s wealth at a time. 

The mode, as mentioned in the Avesta, seems to refer to a great royal ceremony, 
for example, one like that of the As'vamedha of India. It required a long leisurely 
celebration. This is evidenced by the fact, that, as said above some heroes, though they 
are represented as praying to Ardvisura are not represented as praying with the accom* 
paniment of this mode of ritual ceremony, 

*. Yi. I£, 3, 8, 13, 21, 29, 
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which, as said in some later boohs, was recommended by Zoroaster himself, 
as a w#r against the ^vil-minded. 

. For this purpose, we well examine the Aban Yasht passages of the 
second ^et, wherein the Huns are not referred to directly but indirectly, 
Th& war is between the Iranian Vishtasp and his army and an enemy 
Arjasp and his army. But in these passages the proper nationality of 

Arjasp is not mentioned. So let us first determine it. 

• * » 

• The Nationality of Arejataspa or Arj&sp? 

Though in the above passages of the Aban* Yasht, the proper nationality 
of Arjasp is not mentioned, there are other passages of a similar prayer by 
the Iranian King Vishtasp which point to Arjasp being a Hyaona (Hun) or 
Khyaona. 

m (a,) The G-osh Yasht (Sections 29-31) contains a similar prayer of the 
Iranian King. ( p ) Again the Ashishvangh Yasht (Secs. 49-50) also contains 
a similar prayer, both of these Yashts, Arejat-aspa or Arjasp is spoken of as 
Khyaona, which name is the same as Hyaona another form of Huna. ( c ) 
The Zamyad Yasht (Sec. 87) speaks of “Arejataspa or Vrjasp (2) as one of 
the wicked Khyaonas. We read there, Dravantemcha Arejat-aspem uta 
anyaoschit agha duzvandravo Khyaonaonghho i.e., the wicked Arejataspa 
and other similar sinful notorious Khyaonas. ‘‘Thus, we see that Arjasp 
is included in the class of wicked Kyaonas or Hyaonas. 

The Pahlavi books also, as we will see later on, speak of him as a 
Khyaona (Arjaspa Khyaonan khudai, i.e., Arjasp, the king of the Khyaonas). 
All these references Bhow that, though the nationality of Arjasp is not given 
in the above Aban Yasht passages of # the second set, other passages point to 
him as being a Khyaona. • 

• 

* Again, in the Gosh 3 and Ashishang Yashts, (4) where the Iranian king 

► Vishtasp prays for having a victory over Arejataspa and other heroes of his 
clan, he prays as well that he may be victorious over the country of the 
Khyaonas and that he may be able to spread goodness in the country of the 
Varedhakas and the • Khyaonas. He prays: “ Uta azem fraourvaesayeni 
humaya Varedhakanamcha Khyaonyehecha danghhavo uta azem nijanani 
ifliyaomnam dakliyunam.” 

1. Yt. IX, 3, 8, 13, 21, 29. 

2. Arjasp is the later Pahlavi and Persian fonn of Av. £RE JATASPA. 

3. Yt IX 31. « 

£ Yt. XVIII 61. 

w • 
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Translation. — “ I may introduce .good law in the countries of the 
Varedhakas and the Khyaonas and I may smite (the people of the Ipiyaona 
countries.”) 

Thus, this reference also shows that Arejat-aspa who fought with 
the Iranian king Vishtasp was a Khyaona by nationality,, This word 
Khyaona corresponds to the Chionitae, DarmestetSr thinks, though with 
some doubt, that they were the same as Hyaonas (indenlique aux Hyaonas, 
Legend Avesta III Index II p. 241), But there seems Fo be no reason for 
this doubt. H and Kh are often seem to be interchangeable!. In the later 
Pahlavi, the 'same letter can be read both as band kh.2 So there is no 
doubt that the words Khyaona and Hyaona or Huna refer to the same 
people. In the Pahlavi D’inkard, Dastur Peshotan has correctly read the 
wordB (read as Khyaodan pi. i. e. the Khyaonas) as Hinavan. I will refer 
to this matter later on. 

The Afcm Yasht passages referring to the Second Great War. 

• 

Now, having shown that Arejetspa who fought agaipst the Iranian king 
Vishtasp, was a Khyaona, Hyaona or Hun by nationality, and that the 
Khyaonas were the same as Hyaonas, Hunus or Huns4, let us turn to 
examine the Aban Y asht passage of the second set. In this examination, we 
find, that here also, the “Iranian Vishtasp and his brother Zairivairi on the 
one hand and the Hunnic kings on the other (a) pray before the same 
deity and (5) with the same form of ceremonial offering, viz., with 100 
horses, 1,000 oxen and 10,000 smaller animals like sheep. We read in the 
Aban Yasht: 

Tam yazata berezaidhish Kava Vishfcaspo pasn© apem frazdanaom satee 
aspanam arsynam hazanghre gavam baevare anulnayanam, Aan him Jaidh- 
yat avat ayaptem dazdi me vanghuhi sevishte Ardvisura Anahite yat bavani c 
aimi-vanyao Tanthravantem duzdaenem peshauemcha daevayasnem dravan- 
temcha Arejat-aspen ahmya gaethe peshanahu, Dathat ahmai tat avat ayaptem 
Ardvisura Anahita (ss. 108 110.)* 


1. For example, we have both hvar and khar for to eat, drink, frranghuhaiaiti and 
kharaiti. 

2. Vide Kanga’s Avesta Grammar, p. S3 « 

3 Dastur Peshotan’s Dinkard Vol. IX, Tcxi p 480, 1. 6. 

4. Dr E. W West alsp identifies the Khyaonas of the Pahlavi books with the 
Khyaonas or the Huns of the Avesta, mentioned in the i'shishang and fSamyad.Yashts (S.BiE, 
&LVH p. 68 n. 1) 
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Translation.— The great* Kava Yishtaspa invoked her (Ardvisura) 
on the^>ther side of the waters of (lake) Frazdanava, with hundred valiant 2 
horses, thousand oxen and ten thousand animals of moderate size. 3 He 
then asked of her : 0 good beneficent Ardvisura Anahita I give me this boon 
thatjmifybe victorious^ in the wars of this world over Tanthryavanta 
who professed a wrongs faith, Peshana who ^worshipped the daevas and the 
evil Arejat-aspa, Ardvisura Anahita granted him his desire.l" In similar 
passages of the Abiln Yasht (ss 112-114 Zairivairi) Zarir of the Pahlavi b?>ok 
and of Firdusi’s Bhah-nameh) j the brother of King Ylshtasp also invokes 
Ardvisura and asks for a boon similar to that of # his brother (ss. 112-113) but, 
with this difference, that his place of prayer is 'different from that of his 
royal brother. He prays on the banks of the river Daiti (pasne apo 
Daityayao) 1 * 

Then Arejat-aspa or Arasp also invokes the goddess Ardvisura and asks 
•for a well nigh similar boon We read (Sects. 116-18). 

• 

Tam yazata Vadaremainish Are j at aspo, upa zrayo vourukashem staiee 
aspanam arshnam hazanghrem gavam baevare anumayanam. Aat him 
jaidhyat avafc ayaptem, dazdi me vanghuhi sevishte Ardvisura Anahite yat 
bavani awii-vanyao takhmem Kavaem Yishtaspem aspayaodho 5 zairivairish, 
yatha azem nijanani Aeryanam dakhyunam panehasagnai .satagnaishcha 
satagnai haznghraghnaishchahazanghraghnai baevarehnaishcha baevareghnai 
ahnkbshtaghnaishcha 6 Noit ahmai dathat tat avat ayaptem Ardvisura Anahita. 

Translation. — Arjet-aspa of Yandaremna invoked Ardvisura on (the shores 
fo, sea Vourukasha with one hundred valiant horses, 1000 oxen and 10,000 

1. Berezaidhish corresponding to Persian buland Lit seeing high above (berez 

and di Sanskrit see, to think.) 

2, Arshan. It is used to dfesignate that the horses were male horses and not mares or 
female horses. 

8. Anu-naaya. Anu Sans, Gr Ana , model ate, proportionate and *IT mas Lat 
1 me-ttn Fr me-swer , Germ, messen , to measure The word is uied for small animals like 
sheep, lambs or goat 

4. Aiwt-vanyao from aiwi [aibt] Sans. above, and van Sans. ^ Eng. win, to 
strike, to conquer. 

5 Here Zaitfvairi is spoken of as aspyaodho, i.e., one fighting oh a horse. Many a 
wariior fights from the back of a horse So, why should he have been specially mentioned 4 
as 41 One fighting on a horse ” I "have explained the reason at some length in my Iranian 

Assays Part I, pp, 156-59, and shown that it is a special reference to a famous horse 

which he possessed. 

• 

* 6. Ahanldishiag^aishcha, from Av. a Sans 3? Gi A. negative and khya, fco speak, 

Bankkya sum, Gui. to number. Hence innumerable. 
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animals of moderate size. He then asked of her, ‘‘0 good beneficent Ardvisuro 
Anahita give me this boon, that I may be victorious over valiairt Kava 
Vishtasp and over Zairivairi who fights from the back of the horse, and that 
I may smite fifties and hundreds, hundreds and thousands, thousands and ten 
thousands of people ten thousands and innumerable of Iranian Countries, 
Ardvlsura Anahita did not grant him that boon. * 

e We find from these Aban Yasht passages of the second set, that they also 
treat of a war. It is the war between Kava Vishtaspa, the Iranian royal 
patron of Zoroaster and his brother Zairivairi (Zain) on the one hand and 
Arejat-aspa (Arjasp) of Vanjfaremna on the other. We also find, that the 
Iranian and the Hunnic kings observed the same ceremonial in their prayer 
before Ardvlsura, thus showing, that they had, if not wholly, in many 
respects, a common religion. 

Again let ns note the wording of the last portion of the prayers of th$, 
Iranians and the Hunnic kings. The Iranian king in the Gosh Yasht (Sec. 31) 
tfnd Ashishang Yasht (Sec. 51) prays for smiting the Huns by fifties and 
hundreds and thousands and ten thousands and uncountable numbers- The 
same is the form of the prayer of the Hunnic king who wants to smite the 
Iranians similarly. This in itself is a small matter to show similarly between 
the religions of the two nations, but with other facts it lends strength to my 
view. 


' The other passages of the Avesta . 

Having examined the long principal passages of the Aban Yasht referring 
to both the wars, we will aow examine the passages of the Farvardin and 
Zamyad Yashts which (a) not only speak of the Huns by name, but (&) also 
point directly to a schism or war on account of religion. In the Farvardin 
Yasht (Secs. 99 — 100), while invoking" the holy spirit of king Vishtasp, the 
king is spoken of thus : 

Yo bazushcha upastacha visata anghhao daenayao yat Ahuroish Zarathush 
tr&ish yo him statam hitam haitim uzvazhat hacha hunuivyb,2 

Translation. — Who : (Vishtasp) became the arm and support of this 
Ahuramazdi religion of Zoroaster (and) who separated £he strong holy 
existing religion from the Huns. 

1. He seems to be the same as Anderman of the Shah-nameh of Firdousi (Mohl. IV p. 
382). 

2. Darmsteter, m his translation of this passage (a. 100) very properly says of the wo^d 

u Hums'*, that it is a name of the people called elsewhere Varedhak£ (Yt. IX ; XVII 51) 
or Khyaonas [Ibid and XIX 87). V ’ ■ ■ 
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This passage clearly points to ihe above war with Arjasp as that with 
the §uns. Again the most important words are those which speak of sepa- 
rating the existing religion, i.e., the religion which was common to them, 
trom the Hans. • 

• 

* This passage, occurring in two Yashts, then shows, that up-to the time of> 
Vishtasp and Zoroaster, the religion of the Iranians and the Hunus was one 
and the same or well nigh the same. But, on t£e advent of Zoroaster, 
Vishtasp the royal patron of Zoroaster, under the instructions of the prophet, 
separated or differentiated the Iranian religion from that of. the Huns The 
Huns and others adhered to the old orthodox# A azdayasnan religion, but the 
Iranians under Vishtasp admitted the reforms suggested m the old creed by 
Zoroaster. Upto the time of the advent of Zoroaster the Iranians and the Hnns 
referred to in the above passages followed well nigh the same Religion, the old 
Mazdayasnan religion which took thoughts of men from Nature to Nature’s 
God. But Zoroaster, basing his religion on the groundwork of the old religion, 
as all prophets generally do, and, •preserving the elements which were good, 
and rejecting those which had degenerated and become bad, introduced hew 
elements, mostly from a pure monotheistic and ethical point of view. He 
appealed more to pure morals and less to forms and ceremonial. The Huns 
who lived in the frontiers of the then Iran proper, did not like any innova- 
tions, and hence arose a split or schism. 

Thus we find from the above long examination of the references te the 
Huns and their king Arjasp in the Avesta, that while the previous great war 
or a set of wars between the Iranians, and the Huns before the time of 
Zoroaster was more or less a tribal or national war, a magnified form of a 
great blood-feud, the second great.war of the time of Zoroaster was a kind 
of religiqps war. In the advent of Zoroaster Vishtasp learning his reformed 
form of the old Mazdayasnau religion, adopted it and separated his religion 
from that of the Huns. This separation was the cause of a great war 

IV. 

The Pahlavi Writings. 

We will now turn to the Pahlavi books, which contain references to the 
war betweefi the Iranian king Vishtasp and the Khyaona or Hyaona 
(Hunnic) king Arejat-aspa or Arjasp— references suggesting that the religjon 
of the Iranians and thd Hnns was well-nigh the same. These are the 
following : — 

1. The Dinkard (a) Book V, Chapter IM. 1 
* Book VII, Chapter IV. 77 
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(c) Book VII, Chapter IV. 83 

(d) Book VIII, Chapter V. 7 

(e) Book VIII, Chapter XI. 

2 . The Yadgar-i-Zariran 

3. The Zadsparam. 

4. The Jamaspi. 

5. The Bahman Yasht, 

The Pahlavi Dinkard 

The Dinkard, in its 5th, 6th and 8th books, refers to the religious war 
between the Iranians under Vishtasp and the Hyonas or Huns under Arjasp. 
We will briefly refer to this. 

(a) We find a reference to the victory of Vishtasp over Arjasp in the 
fifth book of the Dinkard. 1 There the writer refers to “ the victory of Kai 
Vishtasp, the Iranian over Arjasp and Hyaonans and other non-Iranians ” of 
innumerable kinds (Pirujih-i Kai Vishtasp-i Airan madam Arjasp va 
Hykonan va avarxk an-Airan-i anhushmar aininak). 

The word Hyaona in singular or plural occurs more than once in the 
Dinkard and Dastur Peshotan has correctly read the word here as Henavan 
Hyaonan, though he has erroneously taken it to be a common noun 
in the sense of the Avesta 1 haena/ i. e., army which word also 
when written in Pahlavi can be written in a similar way. Dr, West has 
similarly translated this word, which occurs in the Bahman Yasht,2* as 
“ army,” but has very properly added in the 'foot note.’ “ But another pos- 
sible reading is Khyon, (Av. Hvyaona), the old name of some country 
probably in Turkistan (as Arjasp, the opponents Vishtasp, is called 4 lord or 
king of Khyon in the Yadgar-i-Zarina 1 . 

ttk 

r (b) Then there are several references in the seventh book. The first 
reference 3 to the war is in the matter of a previous event of the religious 
war — the arrival of two messengers! (paetwnber) who came to the court of 

1 Dinkard Bk. V, Chap] III, 1. S. B. E. Vol. XLVII p. 126. 

Dustur Pesbotan’s Dinkard, Vol. IX, Text p, 480 1*6 Transliteration in Avefata 
characters, p. 606 1. 1. r 

Madon’s Dinkard. Vol I. p. 437 1. 5. 

2. S. B. E. Vol. V, p. 209. Chap. II 49. Vide n. 6. * 

' 3 Dinkard. Bk. VII, Chap. IV- 77, 87-90. S. B. E. XLVII pp. 72-73. Dastur Darab’s 
Dmkard Vol XIV, Text p. 29 Translation p. 28. Mr. Madon’s Dinkard, Vol. II, 
p. 610, 1. 13. 

4 According to the Pahlavj, Yadgar-i-Zariran, they were Vidarafsh and Shamkhast 
Vide my transliteration and Text of the Yadgat-i-zarirafi They were the 
Bidarafsh and Namkhash of the Shan n&meh. 
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Yishtasp from Arjasp, to dissuade *the Iranian king from adopting the reli- 
gion Zoroaster. Here, the Holy Fire is represented as encouraging the 
Iranian king not to be frightened by Arjasp’s messengers. We read : — 

A^ash goft pavan zak-i viran gobashnaih Atash-i Oharmazd algh al tars 
memanat la madam tarsashna burzavand Kai Yishtasp la-at- valman 
tarsidan mat homand askte avarkar paetambar-i Arjasp; avat la valman 
tarsidan mat hopaanand, do Khyaona i Arjasp mum sak va baz bavyiund 
Translation. — T,hen the Fire of Ohrmazd told him (Yishtasp) in a bold 
(encouraging) way, that 1 2 * 4 5 6 Do not fear, 0 great king Y ishtasp ! you have no 
(cause of) fear. No fear will come to your ho # gse. The messengers of xirjasp 
are powerful (and) business-like. The two Khyaonas of Arjasp who ask for 
tribute and have not come to let any fear reach your house. 

• 

We learn from this passage that the first move from the side of the 
Hunnics was as it were peaceful. That this was the case appears from 
Firdousi also We learn from his Shah namah also that, at this time, the 
Iranian king was paying tribute to the Hunnic king. The words used *by 
Firdousi for “ tribute ” in his account are baz va savl, These are the same as 
the 44 S&k vabzz ” of the above quoted Pahlavi passage of the Dinkard. 
According to Firdousi also, the first message of the Hunnic king was com- 
paratively friendly (dustvar)2, This word of Firdousi corresponds to the 
word peaceful (ashte) of the Dinkard^, 

(c) From the second reference in the 7 th book of the Dinkard4, we learn 
that the Iranians met at first with a heavy bloodshed (khun rizashna) at the 
hand of Arjasp, the Khyona Hyona or Hun, and then they gave him a defeat 
( [Pasgirasna ).« This ended inVishtaSp’s victory over Arjasp and his Khyaonas 
(pirouj ih-%-madam Ar]\%p va Khyona) 3 

• # 

(d) A little further on again, we read of the collapse of the power of 
Arjasp and his Khyaonas, and Zoroaster’s name is associated with this result. 
In this third reference of its seventh book, the Dinkard associates 


1, Vuller’s c< Firdusii liber Regum ” Tomus Tertium, p. 1500, Mohlu. IV, p, 308. 

2. Ibid p,*1504, 1 153. 

• 3. Vide the above passage. 

4. Madon’s Dinkard II p.* % 64<l, 1*21. Book VII. Chapt. 83. • 

5. Ibid. Lit. Subsequent weeping or calamity. Pers, Girastan to weep. 

6. Ibid, p. 642 1-3. (6) S. B. E. XLVII. pp. 72-73. Dinkard Bk. VII Chap, IV 83-90. (7) 
Madon’s Dinkard II p 645, 11 11-12, S. B. E. XLVII p. 75, Qhap. V 7. (8) Bk. VIII, Chap. XI 
4-West, S. B. E. Vfrl. XXXVJI pp. 24-25, Dastur Darabys Vol XV p. 23 Text ? The Djnkard 
published by D. JVf. Madon Vol. II. 688 L.}, 
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Zoroaster with the victory of VisMsp ov$r Arjasp, the Khyaona, and other 
non-Iranians (Ptrajih-i~Vishtasp madam Arjasp Khyona va avarice an - 
airari), 

(e) Then there is another reference to the war in the 8th book of the 
Dinkard. In its account of the contents of the tenth Nask, Vishtasp Sasta, 
it refers to this war and associates it with the new religion of Zoroaster. It 
says, that it was intented to show “ hostility to Zoroaster. ” ( j paityardarih-i 
Zartush).i 

All those references in the Dinkard simultaneously point to the fact, that 
the war was for the sake of th$ new reformed religion, which Arjasp, who 
wanted to stick to the old faith, did not like. 

The Pahlavi Ycidgar-i Zariran. 

* 

The Pahlavi Yadgar-i Zariran distinctly refers to the split. According 
to that book, 2 when Yishtasp with his sons, brothers, family members and 
courtiers accepted (fromZoroaster) the new Mazdayasnan religion. Arjasp the 
king of the Khyaonas, or the Hyaonas,3 did not like it; so he sent two of his 
generals, Vidarafsh.4 and BhamkhastB as messengers to Iran to persuade the 
Iranian king not to adopi the new religion and to adhere to the old faith. We 
read the following letter sent by the Hunnic king to the Iranian king. 

“ Aigham’ ashnut aigh lekum began denman din avizeh, Mazdayasnan 
min Auharmazd maklrunt va at la zakrai yekhsunit amat lenman geran zyan 
va dushkhvarih. azash shayad yehvuntan Bara at lekum began madammunit 
denman din 4- avizeh shedkunit levatman lenman hamkish yehvunit adintan 
pavan khudaih parastim adintan yehbunlm shant pavan shant kabad zahha 
kabad aimin va kabad susya nyok kabrd gas shatruiha; va at denman din 
bara la shedkunit va levatman lenman hamkish la yehvunit adintan madam 
* yamtunim.” 6 * 

Translation: — “I have heard that your Majesty has accepted from Ohar- 
mazd the pure Mazdayasnan religion. If you will not think of it, great harm 
and unhappiness may result to us from that (religion). But if it please your 
Majesty, and you give up this pure religion, and be of the same religion with 
us, then we will pay homage to you as a king, and then we will give yon 

1 p or details, 'vide my translation of the Yadgar-i Zariran- 

2. The Pahlavi word can be read both as Hyaonan orr Khyaonan (The Pahlave Text 
by Dastur, Jamaspji, p. 1 1. 8). 

S. Bidarafsh of the Shah-nameh (Mold. IX, p, 368), 

4. Narakhast of the ShShraaneh (Ibid p. (398) 

5. Vide my Transliteration and Translation of Yadgar-bZariran, ^c., pp. 4 to 1 . Visle* 
the Pahlavi Texts, P- 2, 1. 3. 

d, Vide Translation of the Yadgar (1899) p.6. 
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from year to year, plenty of gold, plenty of silver, and plenty of good 
horses mnd the sovereignty of many places. But if yon will not give up 
this religion and will not be of the same religion with us, then we will come 

to attack you.”i 

♦ 

"•This message clearly shows that before the advent of Zoroaster, the 
Iranians and the Huns had well-nigh the same religion. When the Hunnic 
Arjasp says to the Iranian Vishtasp that “ harm and unhappiness may result 
to us from that new religion” and when he asked the Iranian king to be of 
the same religion with us ( levatman lanman hamkish yehm^nii ), the in- 
ference is clear that up to then both had a well*nigh common religion. Were 
it not so, and were the religion of the Hunnic king Arjasp different from that 
of the Iranian king Vishtasp, where was then the necessity of Arjasp trying 
to dissuade Vishtasp from adopting the new religion ? The two kings 
followed well nigh the same creed and so, Arjasp did not like that his bro- 
*tlier~king of the neighbouring Iranian country should change their 
common religion Vishtasp’s reply also points to their religion being 

common before their advent. He says — u Loratman lekum hamkish Ih 
yahvunim ” (s. 18), i.e.. We will not (continue to be) of the same religion 
with you.” 

The account of the war, given further on, in this Pahlavi books says that' 
there were large armies of about 1,440,000 men on both the sides 2 The 
result of the war was that the Huns were defeated and the Hunnic king 
Arjasp was taken prisoner by Asfandyar the son of Vishtasp. One of his 
hands, legs, and ears were cut off, one of his eyes was destroyed, and he was 
allowed to go back to his countiy on an a»s whose tail was cut so that all the 
Huns of his country may know what the result of the war was s 

• 3. # The Pahlavi Zadsparam 9 

The Pahlavi Zadsparam speaks of the war of Vishtasp and Arjasp as 
occurring in the 30th year after Zoroaster's revelation of his religion.’ We 
read : — 

Pavansi sate yam tuncl Khyan val Airan matayan , i. e., in 30 years 
the Khyaons arrive in* the country of Iran. 

* 4. The Pahlavi Jamaspi. 

The Pahlavi Jamaspi # which speaks of these Huns as White Huns refer^ 
to this war with the Huntffe king. Here, three wars are mentioned as the 

1, Ibid p. 311. 

# 2. Ibid p. 49. 

' 3 S. B E. XI/^II, p 165. Chapter XXIII-8 

^?he Text of Zadsparas by Behramgore T. Anklesaria, p, 91, Chaptei XXV-3, 
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greatest wars. 1 (karizar-i-raba) The first is that which King Kai Ivans had 
fought with foreigners. 2. The second war is the war of Yishtasp (Gyshtasp) 
with the Hunnic king the magician the white Hyaona or Khyaona whom 
they call Arjasp for the sake of religion (Sapit Hyam-i-yatu din rac hard 
mimcish Arj&sp Jcaritund). 1 2 We see from this passage that the Hunnic king 
who fought with the Iranian king Arjasp to oppose thg reformed religion of 
Zoroaster was a white Hun. 


5. The Bahman Yasht. 

e 

The Pahlavi Bahman Yasht (Chap. II, 49) is a book of prophecy in which 
Ahura-Mazda tells Zoroaster, what calamities will fall upon Iran. In the 
long list of such prophecies, we find a list of some foreign people, who, occa- 
sionally, wil^rule some part of Iran. We read. 

^Khutaih va patakhshaih val an-Airan bandagan rased, chegunam r 
Turk va a Tur va sapid Khyon ”. 3 

Translation. — The sovereignty and kingship will arrive to non-Iranian 

slaves like Turk and a-Tur and White Huns.” Of the words at 

the end, Dr. West has taken the first word 4 sapid 9 with the preceding words 
* Karman rikht ’ and translated 44 the white clothed Karmak Thus he 
seems to have.taken the second word as 4 han ’ because he has translated it 
as 44 then Dastur Kekobad has read the two words as Supido Khivo, and 
taking them together with the preceding word ‘ raJcht translated them as 
white coloured Khivs, But the words are exactly like similar words in the 
Pahlavi Jamaspi, above referred to, and it seems to me, that there is no 
doubt, that the second word is Khyaon or Hyaon and that the two words 
refer to the inroads of the White Huns, who are also referred to in the 
Jamaspi, which also is, like the Bahman Yasht, a bGok of prophecy. 

Thus, all the above passages of the live Pahlavi books refer to the second 
great war between the Iranians, and the Huns — the religious war due to 
the advent of Zoroaster. They point to the fact, that Vishtasp’s Iranians 
and the Huns had well-nigh the same religion, but that Zoroaster’s advent 
brought about a reform which Arjasp, the Turanian'’ Hunnic king did not 
like, so he first sent two messengers to the Court of Iran to dissuade Yishtasp 


1 . Vide my Text and Translation of the Jamaspi, p. 91*5 of the Text, Chapter II and 

pp 36-87 of the translation. 

2, Ibid. 

8. Zand-Vohuman Yasht 'by Dastur Kekobad Adarbad, Text v. 10 II. 6-8 Bahrain" 

Yaiht West S, £. E. v. p. 209 Chap. II 49, 
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from accepting the new faith. Why' should Arjasp the Hunnic king, do so ? 
To understand the matter clearly, take the case of any to modern powers and 
their religions. If a Chiistian State adopted a new faith, opposed to 
Christianity or introduced ney? reforms in Christianity opposed to the Or- 
thodox faith, no Mahomedan State would ever remonstrate. But a 
Christian State can leihostrate against any innovations in the old Orthodox 
faith. We had a case of this kind among European Christian powers, 
due to the new form of the Protestant faith. The Sta*te which folio wed* the 
old Orthodox Christian faith fought against the states which adopted the 
reformed faith. Just the same thing occun^d in our case. This then 
points to the conclusion, that the faith of th& HUNS was well-nigh the 
same as that of the Iranians before the advent of Zoroaster. 

The Persian (and Arabic) Writings. . 

Under this head, I will refer to the books of (a) Firdousi. and (b) Tabari, 

whose Arabic has been rendered into Persian and (c) Macoudi. 

* 

Firdousi. 

(a) According to Firdousi, the Sassanians had frcqueut wa.s with the 
Huns who were known, in different parts and at different times, under differ- 
ent names, such* as Euthalites, Ephthalites, Haitalites, Naphthalites, Atelites, 
Alatelites, &c. Oriental writers, and among them Firdousi, ,spe<ik of them 
at times, under the general head of Turks. We find from Firdousi and other 
writers, that the Sassanian kings from Hehramgore down to fSoushirwan had 
frequent wars with them. I will refer my readers to my paper on the Early 
History of the Huns for a brief history of the wars. 

Firdousi’s account of the war in* the time of Behramgore of Iran, provi- 
des with evidences, that ijie Huns who fought with him, and who belonged 
to the various tribes known as the Chaghani, Khatii &c, were partly Zoroas- « 
trian in their faith. 

(ci) They paid reverence to Fite, observing the old Iranian sacerdotal 
ritual of Baj and Barsam. We learn, that these Hunnic tribes, after the final 
victory of Behramgorg over their Hunnic king, who was taken prisoner, 
paid tribute to the Iranian king and observed the above Zoroastrian ritual. 
We read. 

U I 5 ) ^ '— *-$■ 

U'-MJ— " 3 A" 3- ' 

} f — ! '—J civi— 
jji*— a' — ft — 3 
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Translation, — The Chaganis, the Khatlis and the Balkhi chiefs, the 
Bokharis and Mobads from Garchgan, they all went before the (sacred) lire 
for worship, observing Baz and holding Barsam in their hands. 

Now we know, that the observation of Baj and the holding of Barsam 

are Zoroastrian religious ceremonies. So, the observance of these ceremonies 

by the above Hmmic tribes shows, that they were, f£ not wholly, partly 

Zoroastrian in their faith, 

* ♦ 

Tabari. 

(])) We learn from Tabari’s account of the war of Behram with a 
Hunnic king, that the queen of the Hunnic king had fallen a prisoner in his 
hands. Behram sent her as a state prisoner to the great Fire-temple of Azer 
Gushasp 1 2 * 4 5 to ^serve at the temple. Tabari says : i. e. He sent the royal wife 

^ — At. — 3 1 'oi-'*. — — 3 (., — civ. y 

(kMtun) of the Khak&n to serve at the Fire-temple. This shows, that the 
Hunnic queen must be Zoroastrian in her faith; otherwise, she could not have 
been sent to the great Fire -temple which ws£s held in great reverence in Iran 
for several centuries. 

It seems from Firdousi and other writers that like the temples of the 
early Greeks and Homans, the Fire-temples of Iran served various purposes. 
They had institutions attached to them which served the purposes of our 
modern Bank Houses of Correction, libraries &c, a So, the Hunnic queen 
was sent, as it were, as a state prisoner to state religious House of' Correction 

Macoudi. 

(c) That the enemy with whom Gushtasp fought were some tribes of 
'vfche Huns appears from Mocoudi who refers to Isfendiar, the son of Gushtasp 
and says that he had built a fortiess in the Caucassus to withstand the Alans 
who were a tribe of the Huns. He says. 

“ Entre tlee royaurne des Alans et le Caucase, il y a mi chateau et un 
point constiuit sur uue riviere considerable. Le chateau est appele chateau 

1. Meean’s Calcutta Kd. VI, 111 p. 1.118 

2. Vide my “Iranian Essays” I'ait I for the Histoiy of this gicat Fnc-temple 

8. Tabaii, Nanvl Kashores Ed of 1574 p 301 Tabari pai Zotenbeig Vol^ II, p 121, 

4. Vide my Iranian Essays I’ait II for an account of these Fiic-temples pp* 

93-123. 

5. Mac,ouidi 5 tiaduit pai Batbier de Mcynaud, Vol. II pp, 42-43. r r 
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des Alans ; I il a ete bati autrefois ^>ar un des anciens princes de la Perse, 
Ispen<|iar (Isfendiar)*, fils de Gushtasp. LI y avait place mie garde chargee de 
former aux Alans la route du Caucase.” 

t 17. . Evidence from Indian Sources. 

-* 

Inow, we will tuigi to Indian sources to see, that the Huns who invaded 
India followed the ancient Iranian religion. 

* * n 

Just as in the history of Persia, we find two sets of references— one 
which may be called semi-historical referring 10 the old Kiauian times and 
the other historical or autnentic referring to tile Sassaman times — so, also in 
the history of India, we have two sets of references. The set of references 
in the Visnu Purana and Kalidasa’s Raghuvamsa,may be taken a3 semi-histori- 
cal and the other set, referring to the times of the Guptas as Jiistorical and 
authentic. It is the second set that helps us to say, that the religion of the 
Huns who invaded India was well-nigh the same as that of the Iranians. 

1 

These historical references or evidence can be divided under th»ee 
headings. 

(A) Inscriptions. 

(B) Writings. 

(0) Coins. 


A Inscriptions. 

The authentic history of the times of the Guptas places the later Hunnic 
invasion of India in years 457 to 500 A.C. I will not enter here into this 

history but refer my readers to my paper on the History of the HunsS. 

« 

This history shows that the Huns who invaded India had come from the 
direction of Persia and that both, their victories and defeats in Persia, drove 
them towards India. At one time, the growth of their power on being 
victorious near Persia encouraged them to “ pastures new ” in the direction 
of India. At another time, defeat and dearth or wants turned them towards 
India. 

The first Hunihc king referred to in, what may be called the 
authentic history in Toramana who had settled in Malwa a few years before 
500 A.C. He had assumed Indian title Maliarajadhiraja, i.e. the Raja of the 
Maharajas, lie had strubk his coins in India, and we find bis name in 

l 11 [ Ibid p. 48 

# 2, Vide my “Asiatic Paperb *’ Pait II pp. 336, ei seq 
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Lndian inscriptions. The defeat and the "death of the Iranian king Phiroze 
(457-454) seems to have made him powerful enough to turn to India iof fresh 
victories. He had a son named Mihirkula. Mihirkula is the Golas of thp 
monk-writer Cosmos Indicopleustes who wrote in 547 A.O. The last part 
Kula or Kola of the name of Mihirkula has given the form Golas. This 
writer speaks of him as a king of the White Huns. It*Is the Indian account 
>f Mihirkula that helps us to say, that Toramana, Mihirkula and their clan 
were* if not wholly, partly Zoroastrians in their belief. There are several 
'acts that lead us to say so. 

© 

We have an inscription ot the time of Mihirkula, inscribed in the 15th 
^ear of his reign. It was found “ built into the wall in the porch of a 
semple of the sun in the fortress at Gwalior in Central India.” The inscrip- 
tion, i refers to r the worship of the sun. The inscription is by one Matricheta, 
Who said that he had built the temple and dedicated it to the Sun ‘‘for the 
purpose of increasing the religious merit of (his) parents and himself ” 1 2 3 4 5 6 . 
Mjhirkula’s father, Toramana, is spoken of in this inscription 46 as a ruter of 
great merit ”3. Mihirakuia himself is spoken of as a man of ‘‘ unequalled 
powers, Lord of the Earth K I think that the donor Matricheta himself may 
be a Zoroastrian in his belief. His reference to the 5 sad dharma seems to 
me to be a reference to the Zoroastrian Mazdayasnan religion which is often 
3poken of in Parsee writings as the good true religion (Yeh dm, behdin), 
The eulogistic way in which this donor, who seem» to be a zoroastrian. 
speaks of Toramana aud his sou Mihirkula, in a temple dedicated to the sun, 
on whose light Mithra prebides, leads us to infer that these Hunnic kings 
also were Zoroastrian. 

B. Evidence from Historical Writings. Tfae liajatarngihi. 

Coming to books, the most important evidence is that from Ilajata rang ini: 
Mihirkula the son of Toramana was finally defeated^. 

1. Dr Fleets Inscriptions of the Early Gupta Kings p. 163 No. 3. 

2. Ibid 

3. Ibid 

4. Ibid. r , 

5. Fleet’s Insciiptions o,f the Early Gupta Kings No 37, p. 162. 

6. There had been for some time a discussion, as 15 who defeated Mihiikula and 
thus put an end to the Hunnic rule in India. Some said, it was Raladitya and others that 
it was Yas'odharman In my paper on the Hunae m the Bhandarkar Csmmcmoi alive 
Volume, I have given my view in favour of Yas r h©dharman. Prof. K,*B Pathak, also hag 
m hie learned paper, entitled l< New Light on Gupta Era and Mihirkula ” in the same 
Volume shown that it was Yas'hodharman who gave the final defeat. / * 
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Now, in the final battle, which led to the defeat, Mihirknla was taken 
prisoner and sent a^ay to his Capital at Sakai a f Sialkofc) But, having found, 
that his brother had, taking advantage of his defeat in the South, usurped 
his throne, Mihirknla went to Kashmir, where he was hospitably received 
by thedng of the country. But, later on, he abused his host’s hospitality 
and raising a revolt, ^eized his throne. Now Kalhana, the poet historian of 
Kashmir, refers to Mihirkula and his rule over Kashmir in the Rajataran- 
gini, his well-known work on the history of Kashmir, which is taken 0 to be 
the first historical work of its kind, in India. There are several statements 
in his account which point to Mihirakula’s religion being* somewhat the 
same as that of the Iranians of Persia. We tf^ll refer here to these. 

(a) Firstly his very name Mihirkula is Iranian, Mihr or Meher is the 
later form of the Avestan Mithra (Indian Mitra), 

(5) He is spoken* of as having founded at Shrinagar a temple of Mihir 
(Mihireshwar2 and the city of Mihirpura). 

* 

These names show they bore the name of Mihir, the Iranian Yazata 
(Mithra), presiding over the light of the sun. One may say that Mihir 
is the Indian word for sun, so there is nothing unusual or un-Indian 
in the names. But, when we know that Mihirakuia was a non -Indian or a 
foreigner and that names of cities or temples bearing the-* name Mihir are 
otherwise scarce, it seems, that the names have an Iranian tinge in them. 

(c) Immediately after the mention of these two places, bearing the 
name of Mihir, we find a mention of Gandhara Brahmanas 3 They are spoken 
of as (t a ) Brahmanas of Gandhara, ( b ) of being the last of the Dvijas (c) of 
undoubtedly having the same dispositions as that of Mihirakuia (d) and of 
coming frbm various aesaharas. 

* 3 

Now as to the Gandharas, I will quote here, what I have said in my 
paper on Kashmir and the ancient Persians. 4 

44 The references to the Gandani by the classical writers, as collected 

both by Wilson and Troyer, point to two different races of the Gandarii, It 

appears that the Gandkaras, referred to by the author of the Rajatarangini, 

"were not the same, as those referred to by Herodotus, as Gandarians and as a 
• * 

-- » ______ 

1 Troyer’s Text p. 34, sloke 306. Stein’s Text, p 13 

2. Troyer translates as u unsaneluaire a Mihira” Voh lb Translation pp 33. 

. 3. JourB. B.*P. R. S., Yob XIX pp 237-48 Asiatic Paper, Part I, pp 23 HO. Vide 

* p. lO^for the quotation, 
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people of one of the twenty Satrapies, in r which Darius Hystaspes had divid- 
ed his Persian Empire^ 1 ) They were the same, who, with the Sqgdians 
4 having the same accoutrements as the B»ctrians\ formed a part of the army 
of Xerxes They are the same, as those referred to by Pliny, as being a 
tribe of Sogdiana, the iSogdha of the Venuidad. Thus, the Gandbjlra 
Brahmins, referred to by the Rajatarangini, as beiF.g preferred to tha 
Brahmins of the country, and as having won the favour of Mihirkula, were 
some* foreigners from tlie further west. That they were Zoroastrian Mobeds, 
appears from the description given in the Rajatarangini.-” 

These Brahmanas or Mopads are spoken of as having the custom of the 
next o f -kin marriage. It is the custom r-ferred to by some Greek writers 
also. Modern European scholars connect it with the custom of Khetyodath 
referred to In oParsee books I have spoken on, and explained elsewhere, the 
subject. However Kalhana’s reference to the alleged observation of this 
custom by the Brahmins, newly brought by Mihirkula to India, shows, that 
the Brahmins were some Zoroastrian priests. Thus the fact of the Hunnic 
king Mihirkula, who bore an Indian name, bringing to Kashmir foreign 
Zoroastrian Brahmins, who were alleged to have been observing the custom 
of the next-of kin marriage attributed to some sects of Zoroastrians, leads to 
show, that Mihirknla’s faith also was, if not wholly, at least partly, 
Zoroastrian. 

(cl) Then, the Rajatarangini says, that the coming of Mihirkula and 
his army could be known by the people by the fad of their being followed 
by falcons, crows and other flesh-devouring animals. Perhaps, the writer seems 
to say that wherever he went there was a slaughter of armies, &c., and there- 
fore a number of flesh-devouring creatures followed his army. But, l think 
that here is also a subtle allusion to the Iranian custom of the disposal of tne 
'dead. If so, this allusion also points to the Hunnic king Mihirakula as 
following the Iranian faith. 

0 . Numismatic Evidence. 

The coins of the Hun kings in India also show that they followed the 
religion of ancient Iran. The coins of the Hun king Toramana and Mihirakula 
bore Fire-altars like those on the Sassanian coins. Their coins*served as in- 
termediate models for the later Gadha coins, known as Gadhiya Paisa, known 
in Indian literature as Drammas. I have referred in my paper, entiti- 

1. Herodotus Book III, 91. ~~ 

2. Book VII, 66 “ Had the^Bactrian equipment in all respect’ 1 Rawlingon'p li ab- 

lation. „ r 

6, Book I, s' lokas ? 346-309. . • 
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ed “A Glimpse into the Work of the B. B. R. A. S., from a Parsee point of 
view ”4 to Dr. Condrlngfcon’s plate, in which he has arranged 20 coins of the 
type known in Gujarat as Gadhia coins and in Kathiawar as Gadhaiya coins. 
Pandid Bhagvanlal Indraji has described the plate, and, as said by him, the 
coins io«fche plate are arranged in a way as would easily give to one looking 
at them 6i the gradua^ transition from the Persian face and fire-altar, seen in 
the former (Sassnian coins), into the oblong button dots and lines on the 
latter (Gadhia) coins, and which showed pretty plainly that the so-called 
Gadhias are a debased imitation of the coins of the Sassanian kings of about 
the 6th or 7th Century A. JD.” 2 Now in this series, the coins of the Hun 
kings occupy an intermediate place. As said b"V Mr. Brown “ the Huns were 
mainly instrumental in introducing Sassanian types into India.” 3 

Mr. Brown refers to a coin bearing the name Shahi Tigin with the 
Nagari legend “ King of India and Persia.” I think this Shahi Tigin is the 
Shahi Chagan or Chagan Shahi of Firdousi (Mecan’s Calcutta edition of the 
Shahnameh, Vol. Ill p. 15/89 e. g. ..The name is a title and not the name of 
the king.) The name of this particular king was Faghanish and he was 
a Hunnic king of the Haitalite tribe, spoken of by Firdousi as Shahi- 
Haital. 

Of course, the mere fact, that we find fire-altars in the coins of the Hun- 
nic Kings of India, standing alone, would not, suffice to show*, that they paid 
reverence to fire and were Zoroastrians in belief, but together with other 
evidences referred to in this paper, it presents a very strong presumption of 
their following the religion of Iran. 

The view of M m Deguignes principally based on the authority 
• of Chinese writings. 

Mr. Deguignes has written an Excellent History of the Huns under the 5 
title of “ Historire Generale des Huns.” He speaks of his work, as a work 
principally drawn from, or based upon, Chinese books (Ouvragetire des Livres, 
Chinois ” He has also drawn from other Oriental sources. In this history, 
he speaks in two places on the religion of the Huns. At first, he speaks of 


# 1, The Centmary Vol. of the B B.R.A.S. (1905). Vide my Reprint of the paper, p. 152. 

2. Journal B.B.R.A.S. Vol. XII. Abstract of Proceedings, p. XXII. 

3. The coins of of India (The Heritage of India Series) by C. I. Brown (1922) p, 51. " 

4. Histoir Gen^raledes Huns (1756) Tome I partie II, Line premier, p. 26. 

5. Ibid pp. 375-77 Livre, V. 1 ’ - 

6. I translate from Deguignes’ Histoir Generale deS Huns. Tome I,* sectonde partie, 

, p. 376, Livre cinquieme. ^ 
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their religion under the head of ‘‘ Histoire des Aneiens Huns.” 1 2 3 4 This ac- 
count is of the ancient Huns other than the White Huns, who lived ^n the 
frontiers of Persia and who now and then invaded Persia, and who, in the 
time of the Sassanides invaded both Persia and India. He again speaks of 
their religion under the head of 1 ‘ Les Turcs Orientaux.” 2 These Turks 

r- 

were the Huns who had come into a long contact with the Persians, and had 
invaded Persia and India under the Sassanides. He thus speaks of their 
religion. ■* ‘‘As to otherc religion, the Turks have much respect for fire, air, 
water and earth. They worship one God whom they regard as the author of 
the Universe. They sacrifice to him camels, oxen and sheep. Their priests 
claim to have the gift of propfy&cy But there existed in their neighbour- 

hood a religion celebrated in olden time, I mean that of Zoroaster, which, a 
part (tribe) of Turks, had embraced, principally ihose who lived in the direc- 
tion of Persia and in Transoxonia.” Then, describing the religion of 
Zoroaster on the authority of Hyde, M. Deguignes adds: “ But probably the 
Turks had not adopted the sublime ideas of the Persian religion 4” We see 
that Deguignes’ account of the offerings tallies with what we have said above 
about the ceremonialous offering of animals according to the Yashts by the 
Vaesaka Hnns and by the Huns of king Arejataspa or Arjasp. 


1. Histoire Generate des Huns (1766) Tome I, parte II, Livre premier, p. 26. 

2. Ibid pp. 376-77 Livre, V, 

3. I translate trom Deguignes' .Hisloire Generate des Huns. Tome I, seconde partie, 

p. 374, Livre cinqurleme. 

4. Ibid, p. 376. 



THE NCRBAKHSHI SECT. 

» by 

* MR. MOHAMMAD SHAFI, LAHORE* 

Side by side witft the growth of the Mughal power in India there wer< 
growing certain unorthodox sects in Islam mostly of foreign, particularly 
Persian origin, arid greatly resembling each other, though orthodox Mam 
was, as a rule, tfee state religion of the Mughal Empire. 

The Roshna'is .% 

There had risen, for example, the Rosha»>a’is or Roshanis, the followers 
of Bayazld Ansari, an Afghan, who was a Panjabi by birth, but whose family 
removed to Wazirastan after Babur had defeated the LodlS at Panipat' 
Having come under the influence of an Isma’ilian at Kalinjar, BayazI 1 later 
on founded a sect, which combined communistic doctrines and pantheistic 
beliefs with the Isma’xlian doctrines such as the mystical interpretation ,of 
the Koran aud Hadith and the view that Pir was the highest divine manifes- 
tation, in whose obedience lay salvation and whose disobedience (according 
to BayazI d) was punishable by death. His teaching found favour with the 
Afghans in Tirah and Kurram, and for a time, also in the Yusufzai country. 
The great national revival caused by the new doctrine brought the Afghans 
in conflict with the Mughals and the war was carried on during the reigns 
of Akbar, Jahangir and Shahjahan. “How far the doctrines of the sect survi’ 
ved is by no means clear : that they have greatly influenced Mohammedan 
beliefs in those provinces appears certain” l- 

— ' ' ' J ~ • - 

1. Rose : Glossary of the Tribes and Castes of the P irjab and N. W. Frontier Pro- 
vince (Lahore, 1914} III, 3S7.* For an account of the sect see also Bellcw, a General 
Report on the Yusufzais (Lahore, 1864} p *68 seq., Encyclop. of Islam I, 086 and biblio- 
graphy given there. None of the works of BayazTd is known to exist, except Maqsud~al m 
Momiitn , of which I possess an indifferent copy, tzansenbed in A. H. 1224. The size of 
the page is 9” x 6”, II 24 ff 95; written in ordinary Indian Nastaliq. The work is in 
Arabic and my, copy has also an interlinear Persian tianslation. It has 21 chapters. The 
author, who calls himself “Bayaztd Ansari b. Abdullah Qazi”, explains m the preface that 
hp wrote the work at the request of his son ‘ Sheikh Omar’ to serve as an admonition for 
his sons and othbr members of the family, “based on the y»oran, Hadith, sayings of the 
Walls and his own arguments.” The heading of the first Chapter is : A Discourse on 

Knowledge and Acquaintance With Admonition and Advice and the benefit thereof 

d tjtlAj* ^ j JhxuJf fc-Aj — x, — »• j x — Jj Every other heading begins with, 



‘The? Reality’, etc. „ etc. 


36 — %* 
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The Khafashanis . 

Another curious sect known as Khafashanis* arosS after the d^,ath of 
Aurangzlb. One Syed Mohammad Hussain, an adventurer from KhurHslu 
came to Kabul, and was married to an adopted daughter of Amir KhSn, 
Governor of KSbul and the son-in-law of £ All Hard an Khanh After^ the 
death of Amir Khan he came to Lahore, where h% reached about A, H, 
1118-1707. The news of the death of Aurangzlb, having reached him there 
all *he hopes that he had of advancement at the court of that Emperor were 
shattered and he became a Faqir. Fired with the ambition for power, and 
goaded with the hope of gain— at least so tells us the historian 2 , he conceiv- 
ed the plan of founding a n%w sect. He set to work and in collaboration 


1 For an explanation of the name see Tubfat^at-'Alam (Bombay 1847} p 403, It 
waa the first w£rd of a sentence, which was substituted for _-Q ^ J*J| 

2. I have followed the account of this sect, given in Siyar-al-Mutaakhirin (Lucknow ( 
A. H. 1282) II 445-450 (written in A. H 1194-95) The author got his information directly 
from the sons and the successors of the foundcfSr of the seel. The author of Tuhfat-ul- 
‘Alam pp. 491-9, writing about 20 years later (in A. H !2lBri6), who had met some 
followers of this sect in Murshidabad gives a brief account of the sect which differs from 
that of Ghulam Husain Khan only in some details. It also gives the pronunciation of 
some of the peculiar terms of the sect 

Mir Taqi Mir, the famous Urdu poet (d m A. H. 1225) describes m his Dhtkt-t^Mtr 
(written in A. H.. 1186), an interview which his father had with the founder of the 
Khafashani sect in Lahore, thus : — O- } j f 

y &'[•*• of* 0 fluX I ^ y) 

j xu-SCs* |<*A**»3 KjSf**'*' ) ^ \y 

9 

y2*l£ t r 1 # jjl 

yj j* J&3 i ]j>* (JX&fSic* ^3 

^iA-1 1- \ t g ^j, ) fX t q j ^ ^ 

^ [qcLii ^51-3 t j^3ti jj£>. 


3 f<Nui u£ ' 


~ 3 .) ^4 jd < ^Cy& 


^JuJ ^*2 {J-}^ f yt$& r £w lsa*v} Lsjjljf t 

<*»* ^ C iN— ■>*! jih <cs->jAxa* j! rtf* (jf 

j) ^V— ^ J 1 ^ 5Si3y3 ^— 3 ^ q >Jt3 j 4| ^j3u!> C>J 

j j! 

(dS 3^ — ** — ^ j ^7 v^"7 ^ ^ ^ ^3— ss: 


ly Mb* f. 3 b. This copy was transcribed in A. H. 1231/1816, 
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■With a pupil of bis, he coined a new language, mainly using obscure and 
absolute old Persian 1 words modified by apocopation, etc., into barbarous, 
unrecognizable forms. In this jargon he wrote his sen] tares, which 
he called the Holy Aqfiza tjy- \ ) He claimed that he 

was * the 9.h and the last 4 BIguk\ and as such held a position 
between the prophets and the Imams. Mohammad, like other, great 
Prophets, was followed by nine dignatries of this ty^e. All was the first, 
Imam Rida, the 8th. Upto Imam Rida the two functions met in the same 
individual ; then they separated. Muhammad Taqi became the 9th Imam 
and he the 9th and the last Bignk. This was fgeant for Shla consumption ; 
for the Sunnis a different ennumeration was adopted. In fact be did not 
bother himself as to what the leligion of a man was to long as he accepted 
his claim as a Blguk. He also claimed that he was a Mujadfiid, *and received 
revelation, sometimes through the eyes, by being presented with a sun-like 
disk, inscribed with letters of light, at others, through the ears by hearing 
words revealed to him. He had fixSd certain days to be observed as festivals 
by his followers, and instituted three additional prayers, called by him Did 
( sunrise, midday, and at sunset. 

From Lahore he moved to Delhi and gradually acquired a large follow- 
ing, numbering about §0,000 souls, including some of the Mughal nobles- 
He attracted even Farrukh Siyar 2, w ho personally called on him. In the 
reign of Mohammad Shah 3 his Vizir Mohammed Amin Khan wanted to 
arrest him, but the sudden death of the voice only strengthened the 
cause of the Prophet still more. After the death of the founder, 
which took place within a year or two of the incident described above, his 
son succeeded him but dissensions ardse among his followers and became a 
source of weakness for th^ sect. After the invasion of N&dir Shah, the 
grandson of the founder acquired sonfe influence with Muhammad Shah but 

* 

the invasion had really ruined the sect and killed or scattered its adherents. 
In the middle of the reign of Ahmad Shah- 1 the remnants of the fa mi ly of 
Muhammad Husain removed to Bengal and lived there, under the patronage 
of Miran, son of J’Sfar All Khan, the Governor of Bengal, In the first 
quarter of the 13th Century, the sect had practically disappeared^ after 
nearly a century, from its birth. 

1. ‘Fam-i-Qadlm’ in biya* ; Pahlavi’ m Tuhfa, and ‘Dari* in Mir Taqi. Apparently 
tome Hindi words like Nimana and Semitic words like i.e, were also taken. 

2. X 1131/1718-1131/1719. 

# 8. r 11**1/1719-^1161/1748. 

• 4. r. 1161/1748-^1167/1754. 

& Tuhfat-uW Alam, p, 499* 
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The Nur *Bakhshis. 

• 

We now turn to the Nur Bakhshis, who in point of time calne into 
existence before the two sects described above, and to whom this paper, is 
really devoted. After giving a biographical! sketch of the founder of this 
sect and a brief account of some of his successors, I shall deal wit! the 
introduction of this doctrine in India than with fclie doctrine itself, and 
finally with the presept-day-condition of the sect. 

i • 

(i a ) The founder of the Sect , 

The Nurbakhshis are the followers of Syed Muhammad Nur Bakhsb2. 
His family came from al-Ahsa (also called Lahsa or al-Hasa), the district (also 
a town) in Bahrain on the Persian Gulf, This region exhibited Shi’ite ten- 
dencies almost throughout the history of Islam. 3 It was in LahsS that 
* Abdullah * the grandfather of Nur Bakhsh was born 4 . His father Muham- 
mad was born in Quatif. The family is said to have possessed one peculiarity.* 
^Each generation produced some members, who possessed hal (or k state ’ of 
the mystics), saintly individuals — who were either sahhs (sane followers of 
the spiritual way) or Majzubs (lunatics), shewing clearly the neuratic tenden- 
cy of the family. 

I. The following abbreviations among others have beer used in this article 

Akkb&r i,e,,*Akhba.r al-Akhynr. Delhi, 1280. 

AsrSr i.e., Asrar al-Shuhad of Asirl (Lahore, 1894). 

Biddulph i.e. Tribes of the Hindoo Kush (Calcutta, 1880). 

E, I. i.e. Encyclopaedia of Islam 

H. I. i.e. Haft Iqllm of Amin Ahmad RazT, quoted from Punjab University Ms, or 
from a summary of its contents m Ethc’s Catalogue of Persian Mss. m the Library of the 
India Office. • 

H. Khattfa i.e. Kashf al Zunun, ContsanUnople, 1310. 

MahlthTr, i,C., Malthir-i- Rahim i of Mulia ‘ Abdul Baqf Nahavandi Ed. M. Hidayet, 
Hussain (Calcutta, 1910} - - * # 

‘"2: The best account 6f the life of this Syed is preserved in the Majalis al-Mumlnth 
of Nurullah Shustari (Tehran, 1299). p. 318-15. He had access to a contemporary account 
(app. called' % £ of 1 the Syed by a disciple of his, Muhammad b, *Haji Muhammad 

Samarqandl by name; Nurullah gives a 'summary of ”tli0 account. It relates' roughly' 
speaking to the period of the life of fb<r Syed between 826 and 841. I have 'collated the- 
*ext with an excellent copy, belonging to Professor Mahmud ShairanI of the Islatqja 
College, Lahore, (called m the notes v M.8;*),'’and transcribed in Jahangltnagar (Bengal), in 
aH 1079. 

8. Cf Mljalis~3 . As late 38 1157/1147” it gave birth to the founder of the Sheikh^ 
sect of the Shia see Encyclop. of Islam L 2t8. ‘ * s * ” ‘ * ‘ *•* 1 ,w 

m * r * * * 

4. It was after him that the Syed it said to have used^ u Lahsa*i ” as his poetJjpaf 1 
name, in some of his Chazals. I have n< t seen any such Ghaxal See Majalis, he. * 
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tlis father, having decided to denude himself of hiB worldly possessions 
left h^ country and went into Khurasan After visiting the tomb of his 
ancestor the Imam * All ’ b. Mus.* ul-Ridal be settled in QainS and married 
there. Here Nur Ba&ush was born in A. H. 795. He learnt the Qoran by ' 
heart aft the age of seven and in a few >ears. we are told, acquired profound 
knowledge of all the^ciences. In later years he refers proudly in a letter, 
which has come down to us 3 , to his achievements in various sciences, parti- 
cularly in the linguistic, religious, mathematical ancPoecuit.* 

After completing his education he became a disciple of Iihwaja IshSq of 
Khuttalan, who himself was a disciple of Syed All Hamadanl. 1 he Mir 
perfected himself, it seems, before long, in the practices of the mystics, and 
the Khwaja, his spiritual guide, presented him with the last mantle of Syed 
5.11, robed him in it with his own hands, and seating him on tjie Masnad of 
spiritual guidance, placed him in charge of the affairs of the monastery and 
of all the novices. He also gave him the title of Nur Bakhsh in accordance 
with a dream that he had dreamt^ Nay, he himself took bai'a with his 
former disciple'and invited his other disciples to do the same. All responded 
with one notable exception. 6 

1. The 8lh Imam, who was poisoned by Mamun m 208 (817) and who lies buried in 

Mashhad. Nnrbakhsh was the seventeenth descendant of Musa at-Kazim (Majaiis 313 
P- 27). ' 

2. The Chief town of Quhistan m Eastern Persia (see Le Strange). The Lands ©i 
the Eastern Caliphate P. (352). of Asrar P. 94 c. e.— 

' , . VtJj+t 

3. In *1^. sar^iby Ivaghall Haider, of which there is a 

copy in the British Museum (Add. 7688 The letter m question occurs onP, 34 b.) In the 
following pages this work l* brige referred to as ‘ Murasalat \ also see Appendix. 

4. See infra. 

5. Nur Bakhsh claims for the title a divine origin t— 

Ubo j'y — 3 A}.—} +• £ {Jt^^ ^ 

B. M. Add. 16779 / 167 b (This manuscript contains a few palams of Nur Bakhsh* 
In the following page it has been briefly called ‘Poems’ ) of Asrar ; p, 9. L. 14. 

js&i ^ Jf 

• 6. This was Shihiibuddm £ Abdullah Mashhad! He was absent at the jfme^and 

When the news of Khawaja Ishaq’s baPa reached him he is said to have denied^ the 
Khwaja who in his turn disowned him (majaiis 3148-12). On p. 319-19 he is represented 
to ha, ye .claimed to be the Khalifa of Khwaja Ishaq His followers were called Sufija ia 
the tirhe'of the Shustarl-’a name which seems to have been appropriated by the Nflrbakh- 
^hiya of Kashmir, later ttmes, and between the followers of Nurbakhsh and Khwaja 
Ishaq much difference existed as to the genuineness ot the calim of Abdullah, 
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Evidently, the Khwaja had his designs against the Government of 
ShShrukii! and in the Mir he found his man. The Mir at first pleaded that 
they were not prepared to take the fi Id against an Emperor like Shahrukh, 
r who held swa y on 44 Iran, Turan and India, over Arabs and non-Arabs ” and 
thac they conll afford to wait as the affair certainly was preordained l Gpd 
^and would ultimately take the desired shape. But the FQiwaja was inexora- 
ble and cited examples from sacred history, of the prophets who had sallied 
forth against their enemies on similar occasions without aoy preparation. 
Ultimately the Mir yielded. In the year 826/1423 the party raised the 
standard of revdifc in a fortress* of the distant province of Khuttalan, the 
great mountainous tract on the dipper Ox us, west of Badakhshan. 

Things were thus rapidly coming to a head, when the Governor of the 
province got news of the storm that was brewing. He acted promptly and 
firmly. Both tfhe Khwaja and the dir were arrested, also a band of their 
leading supporters and having sent a report of the whole affair to Shahrukli’s 
Court at Herat, the Governor sent the prisoners in the same direction. 

, The second period of his life from G. 826 io 0, 841 . 

This brings us to the second period of the life of the Mir, covering over 
fifteen years, in which he was either in prison or under surveillance, in one 
part or the other of the Empire of Shahrukh. 

On receiving the report, Shahrukh gave orders that all the prisoners be 
put to death, but- a little later modified the order 3 as far the Mir was con- 
cerned. He was to be brought alive to Herat. 4 


1. The sun and successor of Timur. He reigned from 807/1404 to 850/1447. 

2. According to the original “invited the people (to himself), ( j 

which combined with the talk about Khuiuj that had preceded, would mean little else than 
open revolt. The name oi the fortress is given ns^g in the printed text. The 

M.S. gives 

8. At the suggestion, we are told by the disciple and biographer of the Mir, of 
Hakim Din, the Court physician of the Emperor Shahrukh had a sudden attack of colic, 
which was relieved only by his withdrawing the death sentence against Nui Bakhsh, a 
Syed, who was " peerless m asceticism, piety, learning, and ascetic practices and per- 
fections, apparent and hidden ” (Majalis 1. c.) 

4. Nur Bakhsh refers to the incident m one of his poems, thus 


t. 
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THE NtjR BAKSHI SECT. * 6S9 

♦ • • 

i. His first captivity . 

Mur Bakhsh was brought in chains to He. at, and although he pleaded 
that he had not 64 plucked as much as one hair from the body of a Muslim, 
nor shot an arrow towards any man ”1 he was impris ned in the Fort of 
Ikbtiy£r-ud-Dln2, and for the first mjhteei days placed in a dark cell. 
Then he was sent inichams to Shiraz, the Empire **8 own kinsmen being 
entrusted with the tisk of taking him to T he fr ntier. He was hus aken to 
BihbahanS, on the border of Kurdistan and there for a time Ke it in durance, 
but finally set free by Ibrahim Sultan, the Governor of Shiraz. 

After regaining his freed m the Mir wentfthrough Shuster and Basra, to 
Hillah, where he was well received by the inhabit a its ; thence made for 
Baghdad, and after visiting the shrines iheie entered the Kurdistan province. 
His propaganda among the Bakhtivau^ and oih^x clans succeeded exceedingly 
well. The chiefs and no les of the * lace offered their allegiance to him and 
for a time struck coins and read the Khutba in his name, 

ii. His second captivity . 

Shahrukh was then in Adharbaijan As soon as he h<-a>d that the Mir 
was in Kurdistan, he issued orders for his arrest. He was thus arrested a 
second time and taken to the Uidu or the Royal Camp Being con 
vinced that the Emperor, was bent on his destruction, the Mir escaped the 
vigilance of the guards, and fled for his life. After wandering through snow- 
covered, trickles and mountains for three days and nights he reached 
Khalkhal. The ruler of th .t pla e however again arrested dim and sent him 
back to Shahrukh This time he was again placed in a dungeon for fifty- 
three days and then taken in chains to Herat. On a Friday, he was forced to 
ascend the*pulpit and renounce his cl dm toKhilaf d and he had no alternative 
to obey. 4= On Junta la I, 810 (SFov : or Dd or. Lid)) his chit i ^erwo 

X. MS I J f I g — j ^ A 

2. Situated to the north of the city of Her it, within its enceinte. So in Asfharf s 
Rawdat al-J»unat.; Punjab Univ. MS; aiso m Ferner’s C^ravin Jownevs , London, iSf>6. 
Apparently Mohan Lai Ijas described the same as’ the Arg’, m his Tiavels (p 264) 
London, 1 846. 

% 8. In the A*rrajan District, south of the 1 a b river 

• 4 The biographer tells .us that Nur Bakhsh made the following speech on th^ 
occasion : This poor man is alleged to have said a certain thing We *aid llor said it not, 
“ 0 Our Lord ”! we have wronyed ourselves-and if Thou dost not forgive us and have 
mercy on us, we shall surely be of those who are lost * Kor. 7 22) Then he recited the 
1 F^tihah (or the opening Chapter oi the Koran) and descended from the pulpit. 
(Ma|aliB 1. c.) 
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taken off and lie was allowed to teach the ordinary sciencesl but he was not 
to niix with the masses nor was he to don a black turbail A 

Hi. Transported to Asia Minor on 15. ix. 840 (24.3. 1487). 

• 

Not long after this the Emperor again had rrjisgiv ngs about the Mir and 
Sent him to Tibilz, ihe Governor o* which place was tQ transport him to Rum 
(Asia Minor) After reaching TibazS he got his freedom bnt we find him 
proceeding to Shirwan and thence to Gilan, instead of Asia . Minor. In the 
latter place hoi engaged himself in devotional acts, without any let or 
hindrance and waited ‘for t]jfe divine command. 4 This brings us to the 
third period of the life of Nur Bakhsh. Shakrukh died in 850 (1447) and 
peace was restored to the life of this person, whom the Emperor had pur- 
¥ * 

l. In M^the word 1 vio^^nas been altered into c. t he was forbidden to 

teach the sciences 

2 Majalis p 318 1-25. He wore black clothes, in the style of of his Sheikhs. Even 
hffe disciples did the same. Cf. Ibid p 317 ; The encmv who wore white clothes (see 1. 4} 
refers perhaps to the Timii rids. Black was the official colour of the Abbasides, which 
according to Ibnal-Mu’tazz, was adopted by them in mourning for Husain ib *Ah Ibrahim 
(al-Imam). SeeZD.MG vol 40. p. 578, verses ■ 07 and 208 The Ahd colour was, 
however, green. Apparently the wearing of black, was taken by Shahrukh as lending 
colour to the rretonsion of the MTr as to the Galiphate. The explanation which AsTn is 
said t© have given to Shah Ismail, (r. 907-980) that black was being worn by him m 
mourning for Husain (Majalis 307. 1 23). The foil© win* from Risala-i-Imamiya (Mlrjtf, 
1825) as to what the KhatTb should do when leading the Friday prayers, is interesting.— 

0 «j <-> . — ^ 1—3 ^ — Aa3 ( — (.3 l 4 

^ ^ c 1—3 3 ^ ^ J 5 *1—4 ’— o y 

3. Evidently those who had charge of him on the wav to Tibriz performed their 
duty very carelessly, for the Mir all the way was carrying on his propoganda freely. 

4. Here ends the summary which the Sbustarf has given of the biography of the Mir 
by his Smargandl disciple. To this period must be assigned, if genuine, the letter of Nur 
Bakhsh (io Shahrukh’), quoted in mmasHat f 34 b, m which occurs the following; For 
twenty years that King has been persecuting the undersigned. Thrice hath he imprisoned 
him and twice confined him in dungeons For a thousand leagues hath he made him go in 
chains, from one clime to another. That persecution hath not ceased even now, when his 
life and reign are coming to an end. He is slill thinking of arrestmglhe undersigned 
arid putting him m chains. This is not to be, as revealed to those who receive revelati$nB 

?or the seers hay seen and the knowers known only three captivities The first was 

for six months, the chains heavy, then there was also the sentence of death ; the second 
was for four months, the chains light, but there was neither confinement in dungeon nor 
'death sentence. It is expected now that the King would repent and beg forgivemee frorr 
God and no more desigh on the life of a dessendent of the Prophet, for life and engird stf 
coming to an end and the turn hath come of Mohammak’s descendants* - 1 
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sued so relentlessly for over twenty -years. In this eventless period of about 
twenty^one years, we find him settled in the district of Ray-Shahryari in 
which he founded a villages and spent his time in devotions and guidance 
of his disciples. There he died in 869-14 84-S. At about 9 A. M,, on Thurs- 
day ^the 45th Rabi 0. 8693 (Novr : 15th, 1464) at the age of 73 lunar 
months. # 

. * 

( b ) The Successors of Syed Muhammad Nur Bahhsh . m 

Out of: his lineal descendants, several of whom are mentioned as poets 
by Amin Ahmad Razi4 the most important seems to have been Shah Qasira 
Faid Bakhsh. He succeeded his father as th.% religious head of the Nur 
Bakhshlya, and owned considerable estates in the district of Riiv-Shahrvar 
and that neighbourhood. He and Syed Jafar, 5 the eldest son of the Mir ’ 
both went to Herat during the reign of Sultan Husain Miraza 6 Syed Ja’far 
( could not be persuaded to stay there long and he went to Arabistan, “where 
he spent the remainder of his life in pious meditations. Shah Aasim, on the 
other hand, is said by the Shusfcari to have visited Khurasan at the special 
request of the Sultan, and enjoyed favour at his Court and won over to the 
Nurbakhshi creed some of the princes royal, such as MIrza Kijlk. After 


1. l e. Ray See Be Slraoge O C. p. 217. 

2. Called ^_Lj m Maj’ahs but )y^ m Me. H.I. seems to 

call it L 15. l ^ 

3. The printed Text wrongly gives ^ The MS: has 

*» L1J . #.^3 which agree, with whai follows. 

k/ - ** ~ c 

4. In Haft Iqllm; see Ethe's catalogue^ Persian MSS in India Office, col. 458 Nos. 

1078-86 ; col. 469, Nos. 1203-04. The following genealogical table may be contracted 
from the account: — « 

Na f Bakhsh 

L_ 

r i 

Syed Ja<far Shah Qasim 

Shah Shamsuddln Shah Baha r uddaw] 


• Shah Qiwamuddin Shah Safmddin 

Muhammad Muhammad 

1 . 

Shah Qasiaa 
Amir Syed Muhammad 

5. See £ Alam ara— l-Abbasi (Tehran edition) p, 168 E; Jndia Office catalogue L. Q., 
%ajaUs 315 seq. • # 

& Reigned in Khunsan:from 378 to 912. 

on _ 
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Kijik died, he returned to Hay and settled there. He must have been quite 
young at the time for he died in 981, fifty-one years, after the death <^£ Shah 
Ismail, the first Safvid (r. 907-930) who is said to have greatly honoured him 
and presented him with more estates than other Syeds. A son of Sh3h 
Qasim, Shah Baha-ud-dawlah by name, is also said to have found favour, first 
at the court of Sultan Husain Mirza in Herat, and lat^r, at that of Shah Is- 
mail, Shah Qiwamuddliva grandson of Shah Qasim succeeded him after his 
deajih and made numerous disciples. He would appear to have been fired 
with ambition, similar to Mir Muhammad Nur Bakhsb, for political power, 
for we are told that he had built a strong citadel for himself. Ultimately he 
came to trouble and in the ^eign of Shah Tahmasap (r. 930-984) he was 
brought in chains to Qazwin and died in prison. Several other members of 
the family are mentioned by Amin Ahmed hut we leave them in order to 
notice a disciple of the Mir, viz, Sheikh Shamsuddm Muhammad Jilani of 
Lahijan, poetically known as Asm who, in the words of the Shustari was 
** the best and most perfect of the Khalifas of Nur Bakhsh” and perhaps the * 
greatest writer that the sect had produced. He was attracted towards him, 
it would appear through the efforts of a Nurbakhshi missionary He left 
Isfahan for Gilan where Nurbakhsh then was, on Rajabi, 842 2 and met on 
the way other people going in the same direction, showing the popularity 
the saint was enjoying in the the third period of his life. He served him in 
varions ways for sixteen years, and then acted as spiritual guide of the novices 
under the direction of the Master at whose death he settled in Shiraz, and 
founded a monastery (called the Nuriya). The rulers of the district endowed 
the monastery and appointed the Sheikh,, and his descendants as Mutawallis 
of it. There, under favourable circumstances, he carried on the work of the 
master till his death.3 We will now leave the activities of the missionaries 
of the sect in the country of its birth and see how the doctrines were 
introduced in India. 

0 ( 

(c) The Nur Bakhshi doctrines introduced in India . 

The* earliest account of the introduction of the Nur Bakhshi doctrines 
in Kashmir is given by Mirza Haider DughlSt in the Tarlkh Rashid!.* 


I. Asrar 92 seq. AsTrl has left (ibid) an interesting account of his noviciate, for 
which see infra. 


2. Asrar p. 94 1. 15 is obviously a mispoint for. a 

3. He was buried in the monastery. The date of *bis death is not mentioned. He 


commenced the Sharh Gulshan.i-Raz about 877/1473 see Macalia, 31$ seq n which has a 
long notice of him. A son of Asiri poetically called FidaT is mentioned by Amin Ahmad 
see the India Office Catalogue, col. 1469, No. 1202. r> , 


f See the English translation by E. D. Ross (London, 1895), p« 434 se^. 
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According to him a man named Shams (ud-dln) from Taiish in Iraq, came 
to Kashmir in the reign of Fath Shah.* He gave himself out as a Nur 
BakhshI, and “ introduced a corrupt form of x’eligion, giving it the name 
Sur BakhshI,” He wrote a book, called Fiqh-t-Akioat which does not con- 
forij 1 to*fche teachings either of the Sunnis or the Shi ’as. Mlrza Haider sent 
the Ahivat to the ‘ Ulama ’ of Uindusfcan, who condemned it 2 a 3 heretical 
and urged those who had the power to obliterate tfie book and extirpate the 
sect. If they persisted in their belief they were to Be punished, and even 
put to death. 

This Fativa resulted in a persecution of the Nur Bakhshls and Mirza 
Haider triumphantly records that at the present time (948-953) no one in 
Kashmir does openly profess this faith; but all deny it, and give themselves 
out as good Sunnis”. 

Abul Fadl3 writing about 1006, adds little to the above information in 
his article on Kashmir. All that he tells us is that in his time there were 
some I inarms and Nur Bakhshls in Kashmir though the majority were 
Sunnis^, and that all were perpetually at strife with each other. Also, 5 that 
Mir Shams-ud-din was a disciple of Shah Qasim Anwar 6 and he promulgated 
the Nurbakhshi doctrine in the reign of Fath Shah, “ from which period 
date the dissensions between Sunnis and Shias in this couiftiy.” Leaving 
Fihishta* (d. e. 1033), who simply copies the Tankh Rashldl, we come to 
Muhammad A’zam Kashmiri, who in his Vaqi’at-i-KashmlrS (written between 
A. H. 1148 and 1160) gives us a few more facts. According to him Mir 
Shams a Iraqi,” had an ‘embellished exterior,’ he was an eloquent person 


1. The dates of Kashmir kings are uncertain according to Lt -Col. T. W Haig^ 
(], R. A. S. for 1918 p 451) Fath Shah was xeigmng m 894: and again from 908 to 904. 

2. The Fatwa is quoted m exienso m the T RashTdT L C. 

8. Jarrett, Am-i-Akbari, II 352 

4. Jehangir fTuzuk,^ Aligarh, 1864, p 301) adds that the merchants and e raftsmen are 
Sunnis and the soldiers are Imamiya. 

• 5. Jarrett, A’?n, II p. 389. 

* • m 

6. Abul Fadl Is apparently calling by this name the mdmdual, commonly known as 

Shah Qasim Fate Bakhsh, see supra So also m Maathir p. 223. ” 

7. Lucknow Edition of 1281 Maqala x pp. 336-337. « 

* . 

# 8. I am using a Ms : copy of the work, m my possession, transcribed m 1264. 
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and was acqnatinted with the occult sciences. He came to Kashmir twicG. 
His first visit, was as the envoy of Sultan Hussain MIrzI (863-4-9 1$) the 
ruler of Khurasan, Sultan Hasan Shah was then reigning in Kashmir, but 
he died soon after and the envoy lingered there for 8 long years, carrying on 
the Nurbakhshi propaganda vigorously. He won the confidence df aiq in- 
fluential Kashmir Saint Baba Ismafl by name, and seere-tly converted some of 
his disciples and prepared* the ground for further action. Meanwhile Sultan 
Hutain MIrza was profoably pressing for the return of his envoy, for we 
hear that he returned to Khurasan at this stage but being' dismissed from 
service by the Sultan, who bepame acquainted with “ this dishonesty and 
perversion, s/ he again came 1 6 Kashmir, in the reign of Fath Shah. This 
was a very favourable time for the missionary as political dissensions had 
turned the country virtually into so many hostile camps. Thus we hear that 
the Chak Chiefs, who not only held high offices, but were also connections 
of the royal house, were converted to the Nurbakhshi faith and as the his- 
torian puts it “ religious complications w§re added to the political ones and 
dissensions among the nobles were very much increased/’ 


Shams-ud-dln had founded for himself a monastery in Jadiball and, 
after the conversion of the Chaks gradually, through the activity of his disci- 
ples, the faith reached Tibet.2 After his death and during the supremacy of 
Mirza Haider <las ting for ten years) and in the reign of Nazuk Shah, the 
monastery of Jadlbal was burnt down, as also the remains of Shams- ud-dfn. 
This author gives gruesome details of the persecution of the N urbakhshis 
by the Mirza, who appears to have behaved in this matter in the right 
Mongolion fashion, and remarks that he made himself extremely unpopular 
by these measures.3 After the assassination of Mirza Haider in 957, the 


1. Apparently some quarter of Srinagar. r * 

2. i.e. Ladakh, otherwise known as little libel Muhammad Azam tells ns thalit was 
the Shi’a faith that the ‘ Iraqi had introduced, and that he had nothing to do with Syed 
Mohammad Nur Bakhsh, of whom the author speaks well Cf, this with the remarks of 
Mirza Haider, quoted above, who says that the Iraqi “gave himself out" as a NSr 
Bakhshl; also with the account of the origin of the sect given to Biddulph in Baltustan 
44 TsihfTribes) etc. p. 12 last account also refers to a curious,, fraud of Shams-ud-din. 


In Ladakh they seem temporarily to have usurped the thlone of Iskardo 
of the 18th century, See G T. Vigne’s ^Travels m Kashmir II 253. ‘ 


in the middle 


5 s - B5bs DSmyra, a eon of « Iraqi ’ Is said to have, escaped to Tibet, for fear of 
Haider. He is called Sheikh Daniyiil m Da-'awal-i-Suftya {Meerut, 1318) p.57 and the list 
of his eight successors lsttierc given, m order of sequence, thus ‘ 

i, Mir Shamsuddm Raphid. 
li. Mir Hasan Rahnuma. 
hi. Mir (or Sheikh) Daatiyal Dana, 
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ftilrbakhshis breathed a sigh of relfef and during the rule of Chak Chiefs, 
whicl^ followed sooh after, the death of Nazbk Shah, they reached the height 
of their power. 1 

That Kashmir *was not the only part of India where Nurbakhshi pro- 
poganda reached, is clear from Akhbar (p. 211) where Shah Jalal Shlrari, 
(d. 944) a disciple of £sm, is said to have come fiom Mecca and settled in 
Delhi in the reign of Sultan Sikander (Lodi ; r. 894/1488-923/1 517) % He 
died in 944/1537 and was buried in Delhi. 

• 

Mention may also be made of the poet Fikri2 who was related to the 
family of Syed Nur Bakhsh and who came to the Deccan in the time of Shah 
Tahir (d. 952 or 953 or 956 see Rieu 1395) It is, however, difficult to say 
whether or not he did any missionary work in the Deccan. , 


(d) The Nurbakhshi creed. 

The Nurbakhshi creed seems to have passed through at least three stages 
of development. Firstly there was the form which Nur bakhsh gave it him- 
self. Then there was the modification which probably took place when the 
Safvids came to power, and later when the faith had been introduced in 
Kashmir. 


iv. Mir Aba Sa’id Su'ada 

v. Mir MukhLar akhyar. 

vi. Mir Najmuddln Thaqfb 

vii. Mir Mohammad Nur arm. • 

viii. Mir Muhammad Shah Makhdum al-Fuqara 

On p. 60, however Mir Jalaluddm Ma’sum is added after No. 6 and Mir Shah Jala? 
Syed al akhyar after No. 8, raising the total number to ten. On p. 59 and 64 these, along 
with the spiritual predecessors of Nor Bakhsh, are called Mashaikhu Stl Silattdh Dhahab 
or “ Saints of the Golden Cham ” Apparently Asm was the first to use the term. Cf. 
Majalis 316 L 21 Biddulph tells us that the “graves of Mir Mokhtar and Mir Yahya, son. 
of Shamsuddin, are slilUto be seen m Kiris and Shigar and it is probable that the 
complete establishment of the Nur Bakhsh tenets in Baltistan is to a great degree due to 
*them” ("Tribes of the Hmdookush p. I25J. This Mir Mukhtar appears to be identical 
with No. 5 above, but I am unable to say that he is a son of Shams ‘Iraqi”. ^ 

• 

1. Probably it was in this period that all religious grants and places of worship were 
made over to the sect and they destroyed Hindu Temples, cf . Firishta, Maqala X, p. 350, 
Maathir 224. • 

* • 

• 2. See Bod]£ian Catalogue of Persian MSS, col. 458, No. 1086. 
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Nurbakhsh appears to have claimed *l that he was the Mehdi 2 the lord 
of his time and he calls himself the * the- pro- 
mised Manifestation’ and more often 44 the Most Perfect 

Manifestation” 3 of God This last claim aeems to h%ve been 

greatly stressed in his letters and poems. n 

In a letter ± or his (addressed to Shahrnkh ?) he explains what he means 
by this claim. “ In this age ” says he, “if there is a Syed*5, in the whole 
world, deeply learned in religions, linguistic, and philosophic sciences, as 
also unique in the unveiling (pf the divine mysteries), in observing (the 
same), in getting glimpses of the divine light as seen in His manifestations* 
deeds, qualities and person ^ ^ ^ ^ ySfv^l^lac^and in 

discovering the truths about the Unity of God, Gnosis and Mysticism, and who 

has some fifty disciples who also see the divine light and know 

the Truth^j&s:^ ^ that person is myself. This being the 

case it was obligatory according to saints and scholars that the 

Muslim kings should love, follow, serve and obey him “ To most of the 
doctors of Islam, nay to all Islam ” he adds 44 it is manifest that there is no 
one in the whole world, who so completely combines all the qualities enume- 
rated above, as does the writer of these lines.” 


1. I must admit at once that out of the original writings of Nur Bakhsb only a few 
are known t© me (see Appendix c). Some oJt the views expressed in the following pages 
may, therefore, have to be modified when and if more material is forthcoming. 

2. Cf. Poems r — J 

See Appendix b. 1. His Messianic claims, . which are rather equivocally expres- 
r sed (see extracts m Appendix B), are apparently to be regarded as arising out of his 
Mehdihood. , 


3. Cf. his following verses : — 

>*U> ^ ' Mijsm r cx /! 

[ — *.—3 \ &0, — ^ j\ — t-— J~t"7 J jylc 

r 3 } ^ jyj 

4. See Appendix. A. 2. 

fr ' 

5. The original has I read it 

6. Of. with this, the following line of his, which shows that he undoubtedly had 

ambition for political power s- , 
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In another letter occurs the fallowing : — All praise be to God for Ms 
manifest and hidden favours, for there are no noble qualities and perfections 
which He has denied me. I am a Quraishite and descendant of Hashim, of 
il AH, of Fatima, of Husain, and of Ra 2 im.” Then he speaks of his proficiency 
in |ing«isfcic, religions and mathematical, sciences, as also in the esoteric 
teaching of All which reached him through Imam Jafar, 1 1 4f jJ J*j 

in alchemy, slmiya, etc*, and in spiritual matters of the kind already mentioned. 
He calls himself** Imam of the Walis’, * Imam of his age’ urges all scholars 
who wanted to’reach the mainspring of Truth, and gnostics who sought the 
knowledge of certainity to flock to him. He f**lt it obligatory to make known 
his affair, so that it may be a proof against tiie world, “and he who died 
without acknowledging the Imam of his time died the death of Pagans ” 2 
(See Appendix A for the Persian Text of the letter ; also for some poems of 
his, where similar ideas are expressed). 

Much else chat he says in his poems agrees with the teaching of other 
great Sufis, such as Iba ‘Arbi (d. 0*56) for whom he has great admiration (See 
Appendix b. 1.), RumI (d. 672) Awhadi (d. 738) Maghrib! (died 809), Hafiz 
(d. 791) and others— only a few examples may be given here, in order to 
illustrate this. 


i. “ I have become totally free from denomination, religion and sect. I 
am only a lover 


^ — A — JA ^ [ j — *» — mi 

& t — 3 r- 

In another place he says : — 


^ y U &J'j 

r ” J fJ" 


— L 

r’ J 

J_i‘U ,—J 


J. 






sus s:^ 






m 

ii. “ Renounce the world and its vanities if you desire Poverty and 
unveiling (of the Divine Realties). 

kj* — Tj j — s — ’ r-( I Jjr* y~i 

A j j 3 y Os — 1 \ — ^ l&JA < mm J j.— A 


^ ! Sr ) ! jr* J ® 


Lr See |E. I. Vol. 1. 999 b ; 


1. Apparently he is referring to 
H. Khalifa I. 895, II 43. 

« 2 Claimed by^he Shia to be a Hadith but see Ibn Taimiya's Mmhaj al-Sunna, (Bulak, 
^32flL) Vol. l'p. *26 (bottom), where this claim is denied. 
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iii. “ Learning without love, leads ‘one nowhere 

^JiJ yj y£ yf 1 

v^^iL&JC y Oj*t3 ^ $ J j*** y*?} 


y +0 ^ j J.-ON— 3 y 

i I ■ \ C\. | 




iv. “We have obliterated the traces of Not-He from the tablets of 'the 
Universe. We have seen % world where there is only ((fivine) Attributes and 
the Divine Essence”. 


^ ?1T J j yjb (J&H' 

• ** ! 

v. A favourite theme with him is that the object of creation is to 
produce the Perfect Gnostic ; e.g., in these line3. 


V£i •> g-3 L*. ' y ) ^ t £l£±* Os. A> Vi—* l — l*® 

SCA<*«wU* ty'y yj y>, K^Mj\^0Sy r . y ^-1^ \ y& % to* A>* \Jj yC*. 

Being a Syed, he naturally is proud of his descent from ‘AIL and as a 
Sjjfi and Vali claims that the light of Samthoodhas come down to him from 

0>^jjy J b j y s (jl y’S yO y\ 


L 


13 


(See Appendix b-1.) 


But in this and in the poems elsewhere there is hardly any deviation 
from the orthodox Sufi position. 


The way in which he trained his distinguished disciples is very well 
illustrated by an ijam 1 which he gave to Aslri and in which he states fully 
his method. . 


In Asrar (p. 92 d seq.) Aslri has retold the whole story in his own words 
which supplements the statements contained in th e ijaza. Prom these sources 
we learn that after Tauba or repentence for sins committed, the novice was 
taught the Dhikr-i-KhafL He had to submit his will completely to that of 
his master 1 2 


a*»yj j Coli - 


^ v_s"y 


V— « hOsS&s- 


tstf? ^ v^stf’ 

3^ y*5 O ySk. y bwicvl 


1. QnotedlyAsirl in his^harh-i-Gulshan-i-Raz from which it has been copied |n 

Ma]alis p, 315 L. 2L ** r 

2. Asrar 96 L. 12, 97 L. 3, 
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Then he had to undergo a long course of service, solitude, meditation 
and companionship For Asm, this period lasted for sixteen years and the 
service consisted in his own words of what follows:—! 


jilU ySsA X — x — A f 

j. — X — * ^ j) KX&f 

[J&f j{ > f s J r f 


ji — * — j\ jT jA j — i oir 

r — A-3 L— 

J V f ^ ^ r 3 (J “* 3 J *T i_ 


J. •> ^ ^ ^lu* 

— « - j J'b'Y 

j* 1 &tf 

U-* KLT/j^ji (sic) p jL£* / 

^ 7 ^ 4 V"" ^ j _5 J 


Then he began to see the divine light, receive revelations, ‘‘walk and fly 
*into the worlds of angels and spirits”, and passed through the stages of Fana 
(annihilation) Baqa (subsistence) Manifestation, Jnosis of the realities of 
unification, and acquisition of divine qualities. Ultimately he reached the 
stage when he could train other novices, under supervision. 


It is clear from the above that in the main, the movement in the time of 
Nurbakhsh, was mystical, but the teaching or discipline did not differ in any 
marked degree from the orthodox teaching or discipline of the monasteries. 


Soon after the death of Nurbakhsh, however, the Safvids came to 
power, so the system must have come under the Shia influences and like the 
rest of Persia, they also must have been converted to the Shia faith. How 
else can we explain the fact that all their missionaries who appear in this 
period in Kashmir are described by th*e Sunni writers as Shi-as, and that the 
essential character of the religious literature of the N flrbakhshis of Kashmir 
is Shfa. * * 

Finally, when the Nurbakhsh! creed spread beyond the Zojila into 
Laddakh, the misssonaries encountered difficulties in converting the obsti- 
nate Sunni population, so a compromise had to be affected between Sunnism 
and Shi‘aism, The result is thus described by Mirza Haider : — The Nur- 
bakhshis he tells us “revile the companions of the Prophet and Ayesha as 
do*the Shfas”, but contrary to the Shi’a, look upon Nur Bakhsh as the Lord 
of th*e Age and the promise#, Mehdi’. Shams, “ introduced many impious 
practices and infidel beliefs”. The Mirza had met the Nur-Bakhshls in 
Varsak 2 (in Badakhshan) and “ discovered that outwardly they follow the 

* Ibid 97 L. 19. • * 

2 • So in the Punjab Umv. Ms- of the Tarikh-i-Rashfdt (A.P.C.I.9) Ross omits it 
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precepts of the Prophet and hold with the Sunnis”. But of the Nurbakhshis 
of Kashmir he has drawn a very unfavourable picture. '‘The Sufis”, he 
says, “know nothing of what is lawful or unlawful. They consider that^ 
piety and purity consist in night- watching and abstinence^ in food ; yet they 
take and eat whatever they find, without ever considering what is foifoidcjon 
or what is lawful”. They* one and all greeddy appropriate Waqf property, 
against the law l. “They are for ever interpreting dreams, displaying 
miracles and obtaining from the unseen, information regarding either the 
future or the past 2, They prostrate themselves before one* another and 
together with such disgraceful* acts, observe the forty (days of retirement) 
4 , They blame and detest science and men of learning ; consider the Holy 
law second in importance to the true ‘way’, and that in consequence the peo- 
ple of the ‘ way 4 have nothing to do with the Holy Law.” 

(c) The present day Nurbakhshis. 

. Biddulph, writing about 1880, gives 'some interesting details how the 
mixed character of various religious forms and beliefs has been presented to 
our own times by the Nurbakhshis; — “In winter ” he says, “ the Nur- 
bakhshis pray with folded arms, like the Sunnis, in summer with the hands 
hanging down, like the Shia. Like the Sunnis they pray together, and 
observe Juma Bray era, but they do not wash their feet before praying and 


1. This seems to be the sense of the sentence as given m the Ms. referred to In the 
preceding note. Ross has a different version. 

2. The founder himself may have been responsible for these tendencies. Cf. extracts 
from his letters in Appendix A. Risala-i-Itiqadiya (Lahore, 1341) p. 38 ; Majalis 318 1 29 
319 1. 11. 

3. Cf. the following verse of Banna. 4 ! ad4fessed to Asir!:- 

y yi/^ 3 r f 3j3 '' yi ji <£~y {Jf- i£ } 

(ma)alis 3 1 7-8). 

4. In one of his Ghazals, Nfii Bakhsh, addresses himself thus : - 

O-/ y^ ^3 'S y^ ^ 

r y~^ ijp J** r”*^ 'y ^ ysJ* t 

y^i)^ r “~ J Jy j y** ^ " jr 3 ^ 

J j 3 y ■) 

r 

* In order to gain purity, release the soul from the grip of tne demon of selHmd 
see the light of Truth/ r , also cf. Majalis 317 1. 12, 318 I, 22 eeq. 
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only perform the Mash like the Shia. In doctrine they ghe the first place 
to the Prophet and second to All, but they observe the Muharram. mourn- 
ing for the martyied sons of All. From the Muharram observe nces arises 
one of the chief causes of quarrel with the Shia. The Nurbakhshis main-- 
tain tjxat the mourning should take place in the mosques which the Shia do 
not allow to be proper and occasional disturbances are the result The* 
Nurbakheh call to prayer is ^ ^ajC instead of JJf J y» j 

if the Shias 1,1 • 

According to this writer, the number of Nurbakhshls iw Baltistau about 
1880 was over 20,000. But we learn tram the Census Report of Kashmir 
for 1911 that their numbers are rapidly dwindling. 2 

Most of them have passed over to Shl’alsm and the rest are becoming 
ahl-i-Hadis, ‘ h because then' beliefs and practices conform so much to 
Sunnism and are so different in material points from Shfaism. The 
Kurbakshi for example, does not believe in the MaVa form of marriage, 
says his prayers in congregation (ba Jamaat) and says them five times with 
his hands raised to the breast, bathes and performs ablution in Sunni style, 
believes in the Khilafat of the first three Caliphs of the Prophet, as well as 
of Ali performs obsequial ceremonies like the Bunnis ”.3 *• They are con- 

fined to Chorbat, Khapaln, Kiris, and Parkuta ilaqas and to a few villages in 
Kargil Tehsil, and even there are found sparingly. 

APPENDIX 

(a) Extract from the British Museum manuscript add. 7c588A 34 b scq 

^ | KXdy J jtco ym J y 

Uj jt \j xf \j ^ j fy 

UJfoi y 

1, Biddulph, Triboe, etc , p. 125 

2. Separate figures are not given for them in the Census Report for 1911. Along 
1 with Sunnis they are said to number 18,574 in Laddakh Ibid Pt. 1. p. 105 note. The 

postmaster of Khapalu, writing to me on 3td October 1921,* estimates the NurbakhAf 
population as 30 to 35 thousands. Hundreds of NSrbakhshls, according to him are living 
in Simla, Massooree, and other hill stations, mostly as labourers. Communications with 
tians-f rentier Nurbakhshis, if there are any such, has loqjg ceased. 


3. Ibid P. 105; 
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i ■ a .^£) . I y ’ «M& r ^ ^ [+WO>- >— -'• ^ L**^^ 

v^ULi ‘v— f 3j-iL* ^ £.$+.&*■ j ^ ^ ^N-O l 

Xjjllhlj SjUjo b.lJ^s:J5 C JhXail&y y ^3l z*o ^ J{xb\ ^ 

^wa' jC f ^jui ^J-^J \ vnjji j) .) {*22 L—£>)»ui j\ ^trj f 

u5^ f (f* ‘ f' 3 3 u5*^ 3 kS^ 3 uS^'“ b 3 v-S^ f 

** • * • * * •** 

L "P \ ^ _J ^ ^ i^~^" ^ <Na.£S.^ g- £ ^.qj ^ ^Xc j* V 1 ^JLii .Nr^ 

r^J- 4 * ^Xc jD ♦ ^Jb.** U"^)^ ^^lUf jf ^ 

( J r *^ ^jXc J*^ j} ^Xx of^Xo ^ ^1 t ^X* ^ \ 

K.. f^ 3 j< -’' ’ t ^ gXc ^ \!u>^ ', f )% | U^ ^ jj 

^ lsV 3 ^3 j*** [^JW**-* 3 ^ y 

3 ^5^3 J 3 uSj^ 3 U-^- 5 3 .3 <***» j^f j\f°\ f«L£* 

j j'.*^I JjJ l £»- c«aSj*a» jiJ f j»Lo!j.so» j (J^lj S^*kHw'* i j 


J7! 1^5' '- > y. *^7^^" 3 ^ .?-■ ) ' — "“7 i^j*-** ij j%- jPjJ j^" t l^-j-c 

l^^jliii r'Zrlj-* \ ^ • 7^^ J7! (t ' (_j I J V£Xvf ^Ai^li ^ t-^-i 

‘ U' 5 ^ J" '-j-^'^’ • ' — ’^j’-" ‘ j O*^’ 

,■> &■**“+?. <_£_}£' (_/-W^ • jj.~ , .-J’j*!j-c '\iy (j' 2 ^ j jO 


[_ o-*-. J [vi^UJ r ->Lj ^,^1 uijO [ J.J (J-. 

v^^'j j'tr^l '~ t ‘ f , - xiJ ‘ ;) yJ^ M J 1 *- ^y. ^-*2- u^'j W 7 ^ 
J-/ Jtf^’’*- ' J U- a ^*7 i^Dl^ic ^5^-7 ’ ^"4 u^?=>- (jIjl+JIc y) [i jjj" 

jl^lsD^l^aJl/i jJC£ J VM^J.JSTJ f iUtjji' U*J j li>0 J^W, ^g4i[j6 y 

- (Xjfj 


Utid £. 34= b.) 


( 2 ) 

Extract from another letter of Syed Mohsmmad Kur Bakhsh, 

)\ ^ Sr s?*'^ S "y s# yf\ y ... 

(Jfi yyj jO CXxbj^ ^cA-t^'j /! u'^ r+7 y j'-J J-Jji ‘ ^wJf^Uo 
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J J , yyl iVx. , 

-S . J ^ _) 

, ^ j 1 ^ , j<» j J'~ . jut , ^ ,m ^[ Sv 

v- r ** V4J JU V-.U «*,. y ;. **. ^ • 


t 1 ** ^-J s ^ 3 3 


-3 ^ X ^i-V? ,-xi.lis, , }[= 


^ ^ O* *>*'•* &^ 3.^ ^U=[ xihl 

aUb JLt ^j. t *p, 3 J t , J J 7 ^ t4 J/ U “ * 

J ’> 5 ^ ! fiur ^uj.^ ju/ 

er ...^ JU J Wj7 f y , ^ 

-v^~M*j a jf u _^r. w 

(b) Extract from poems of Syed Mohammad Nur Bakhsh m m » 
No. add. 16779 ff 166 b 181a ) aklisli, (B. M. Ms. 


11 '• ub- 


- c j *- 


( 1 ) 

J jyy-i U „ 


l _5^5 } JjUa. i j\^s\j 

{ <jU £ 

(J*'^-** P^"l jJUa. t_u^AM. v^A 

cs j >^ y i ^ (^u 

j>* 

r " f ^7 J Vr^k _, p ? 

U V4^**J jJ 
vi^,H*Sa. ^ J.L ^xL. 

P" 6 ?' J ^ 

(*7^ fc ' 3 j s-»T 13 

va^U^j j.JU 


“7 'jW 3 p*^ •*» 


d- 


'•* 




p*^li J" l^»lE>. 

JJU ^ ^1 

^s J, “* - j <3-^ 

P* 5 ^^^ ^*v" J=- 

[ -U~ )jij ^ S ,Je J)3 
fUls^a. y^s i.jj 


P^ 1 




r J_jUp3 li. ^jja. ^*JU 
!_, v^sw ^ISa. jl^J 

j £ J- 

P*7 lsi[£k 3 s4r° p^ 

f y ^ (j*^> ^jlxat 

r* 

(f 178 &) 
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( 2 ) 


[NjO ^ r ■ ^ ^ 

(j-i 


0“^ i f jb 5 ^5" <J 

f 

V""*'" SrJ V & j i 

(j|Nj U* ^ 

(..aaij J 

y y r-{^ 

i ' L i ^yEsy .y 

iXa.3 f ^ g-*** ^ *N ^ 3 f y y 

U* yZs* jO 

I-#- mj \ y ] y 

lxC-3 


t3|y ti \ • 

f) } <_£' — uS"*- l — ^ ^ J J 

jVii -J y ^ y* 

(J*^ j 7 

L+.A r 3 u><Ap r xif 0 y ^ 



li> r +y l-*» ^ j.3 J J ^ J f 

(fill a) 

(c) Some Nvrbakhshi Literature . 


2. writings of Syed Muhammad Nurbakhsh, 

Only a few of these are known to me to exist, viz., (a) His poems 
preserved on the margin of 34 pages ol the British Museum Ms. add. 16,779 
(See Rieu 825 a. IV.) This is undated, but was written *• apparently in the 
16th Century (Rieu), The number of poems is 53 (470 baits in all). They 
are mostly Ghazals, but there are also some Mathnavis (the longest contains 
167 baits), rubai’s, and Qasldas. A Qaeida of his is also to be found in the 
Bodleian Ms. No. 1208 (Ethe’s Catalogue col. 733). Some ver&es are also 
found scattered in Persian Tadhkiras. r • 


(b) The Shustari quotes two passages from * an Arabic Risaia-i-‘AqIda 

“ which is ascribed to him ” (inajalis 415). The first and part of the second 
are found in a work lithographed in Mathra in 1333 entitled $ s->U/ 

a ui -j j y r *~U! showing that the arabie portion 

of the two works is identical. The work covers 620 folio pages and contains 
the Arabic text, with a running Persian Commentary. 

(c) A pamphlet called Kitab-al-I’tiqadiya (Lahore, 1342) which also 

contains an arabie text and a Persian Commentary, is similaily ascribed to 
Nurbakhsh, butr is different from the above, and is much smaller (only 9-6 
pages*) . „ r 
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(d) His two letters included in the Murasalt, referred to in the article 
abov<3, 

. (e) His ijaza y quoted by Aslri. See supra. 

lt,may be add$d here that Mirza Haider speaks of a Hisala of the Mir 
which was shown teethe Mirza by a son of the Mir and from which, he 
quotes a passage buuhe does not name it. (SSe Ross’s tr. of T. Rashldl 
p. 435). 

Abdul Haq quotes in his Akhbar (p. 2931) a work called Silsilatadh. 
Dhahab of Sheikh Muhammad Hur Bakhsh. -This appears to have been in 
Arabic, but, as on page 211, Asm is probably the author being referred to. 

2. The writings of Asiri. 

(a) Sharh-i-Gnlshan-i-Raz. Has some relevant passages. 

(b) His Dfwan, in Ms. See Rieu 660 a. 

(c) His Asrar al-Shuhud. tfhis was published in Lahore in 1894. and 
wrongly ascribed to * Attar, from a wrong note in the colophon. The poet 
refers to himself on page 10 thus : — 

U JSC j) 1 ^ S* 

(3) To the above may be added : — 

(a) Da’awat al-Sufiya (Arabic and Persian), lithogr. in Meerut in 
1325, and 

(b) A Risala (Persian) m Ms. containing two chapters, one on Usui and 
the other on Furii. This I have still to examine. 




ASSEYERATIONS AND OATHS IN HEBREW AND ARABIC. 


* * BY 

*Dr. a. S TRITTON, ALIGARH. 

* * 

The statement of the grammarians that in such sentences as : — 

^ ysX.i\ S the J is superfluous y* , is unsatisfactory* It is not 

an explanation, only a statement of fact. It ^inconceivable that the negative 
should lose its whole force ; as is demanded try this interpretation. If * no ’ 
can mean 4 yes language ceases to have any meaning. An explanation must 
show that the negative once had its full significance and must trace the steps 
by which it has reached its present anomalous position. 

There are cases in which is Superfluous ; but they are not parallel to 
the one we are considering as'they begin with a negative ; c. g. (Qur. 57*29*)- 
J) U* Here the presence of 3) is due to'the 

general negative character of the sentence. Another example is : — 

( ) -A I jin \ H ^ ^ ^5^ Very similar is 

the construction in French of verbs of fearing ; where the thing feared is 
introduced by ne not. 

It would be natural to regard J in this sentence as a variant of J but 
the Arab grammarians give no warrant for this assumption ; so it must be 
ruled out. We must assume that J means 4 net ’ and find a reason for its 
apparent loss of meaning. * 

“The investigation had best start with Hebrew. There is a common oath 
that takes this form ; — David saftf ; May God do so to me and more also i£ I 
leave of all his family <?ne male till the morning. (I. Sam. 25*22.) This is 
only one example among many. This formula however is often abbreviated; 
the imprecation is left out and the condition alone remains. As an example 
of this stage of development, where the meaning is inferred from the words 
rather than contained in them, we may quote: — The people said to Saul; 
Shall Jonathan die who has wrought this great deliverance for Israel ? Nay, 
*as the Lord liveth, if a Jiair of his head shall fall to the ground. (1. Sam. 
14*45.) The meaning is ; Not a hair of his head shall fall to the ground. 
Another example is : — By thy life and the life of thy soul, if I do this thing. 
(2, Sam. 11*11.) Here^the Syriac version translates according to the sense : — 
* J[ will not do this thing. 
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a positive conditional sentence or rather the protasis of one . 

comes to be a negative promise or threat. •Conversely, a negative condition 
takes on the sense of a positive threat or promise. An example is : —Art thou 
Gilead to me or the head of Lebanon ? If I do not make thee a desert. 
~(Jer. 22 G.) The meanings is : — I will make thee a desert. 

Such constructions seem to be entirely lost in Syriac ; except a& w^ril 
for word translations from the Hebrew. 

i * 

We find in Arabic constructions similar to the fuller form of the Hebrew 
oaths and also to the shortened form An example is : — 

t A-iJj * \ ]1| < — j t — <£ JaA (Beladhori p 67 

The same construction occurs with LJ m place of If * 

i. ^ tU 1 * ^ *■ — ^S.ui.)f (Tab. 2 ) This is use.) 

rather more freely in Arabic than in Hebrew. Again (Nishwarul Muhadarad 
165) L* ilj JJb v_jOL«| This would be translated into 

English ; 4 1 beseech you to take 

Ibn Yaish says that in such a sentence ])| equals v i isAf , or jj.io.Uf 

but offers no explanation how this meaning is obtained. (The substitution of 
the Arabic perfect for the Hebrew is due to the normal action of the rules 
governing conditional clauses.) 

A negative asseveration is introduced by 

j [ — 5 jJ5 , jjJUa.) i airs. 

(Eclipse of the Abbasid Caliphate. 3,97.) 

A further development is the omission of the conditional particle. Two 
examples are:— l^SUl oUb Jf 

} As far as 1 know, this construction 
occurs only in the affirmative form and negative meaning. 

The use of 5 in rhetorical questions, and in exhortations Where the 
general sense is positive, may have helped to weaken its force as a negative ; 
as in such phrases as : — 

^ Yerily they are the fools, 

^ -gy* S-l May God disfigure thy face, 

' UK J\ Compose a book. 

Even in the modern dialect of Egypt J)f is used to introduce a positive 
request. 
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4 Anoint my left; eye.’ This is pronounced: — Ilia te kali Mini ennesh-glimal. 
So far the process is clear. By the* omission of the apodosis of a conditional 
sentence, a negative? protasis first suggests an affirmation and later becomes a 
direct wish. Conversely, a positive protasis suggests the desire to avoid some 
«vil and then becomes the expression of a fear. Then the conditional eha “ 
raeter the phrase* is lost and the presence of an oath is enough to show that 
an apparently affirmative sentence is really negative. Then by an absolutely 
unwarranted extension of this construction a negative ss put before the verb 
of swearing, without depriving it of its positive character. The sentence 
with which we .started : — ^ is not the correlative of 

the quotation from Hassan ibn Thabit There is*a gap between 

the two that we cannot bridge Language* has made a jump which is 
grammatically indefensible. 

Thie suggestion is only an hypothesis : an attempt to show how 3) may 
have lost its force under certain conditions. At first 3) keeps its negative 
power, though other causes make the general effect positive Then by a 
mistaken analogy 1 is put where it has no right to be. 







THE TANJORE MAHARlJA SARFOJI’S SABASYATl 
- MAHAL LIBRARY, TANJORE 


« BY 

Mb. P. P. S. £?ASTRI, B.a. (Oxon), m.a., M.B.a.S., MADRAS. 

This ancient and famous library which is described by Dr. Burnell 
11 to be perhaps the largest and most important in the world ” and which 
Dr. Buhler says “ contains a great many useful and a number of very rare 
or nearly unique books many of which are quite unknown or procurable 
only with great trouble and expense ” was till recently the private pro- 
perty of the Rajas of Tanjore. 

The earliest beginnings of the library must have been about the end 
of the 16th century when Tanjore was under the rule of Talugu Nayaks 
who collected Sanskrit Manuscripts written in Telugu character. In the 
18th century the Mahrattas conquered the country and since that date 
the library has been increasing. By far the greater poraion of the 
collection was made by Sarfoji Raja during a visit to Benares during 
1820 — 1830. Sivaji his successor added a few. There has practically 
been no addition of any value till vary recant times. A good number of 
Sanskrit Manuscripts including rare and valuable manuscripts represent- 
ing the collection of generations of a family of scholars, known as the 
u Jamfohunafeha Bhat Land&gai collection” was added to the Library in 
1921, In 1922, the Library received other valuable collections of rare 
interest, known as the “ Kagalkar ** and the “ Patanga Avadhuta” 
collections. 

The attention of the Government of India and through it of the 
Government of Madras was directed in 1868 to the importance of the 
examination, purchase or transcription of Sanskrit Maunscripts in Indian 
Libraries and the framing of printed lists or catalogues of the same. 
(Proceedings of the Government of India in the Home Department 
(Public), No. 4388-4:8, dated Simla, 3rd November 1868). 

In respect of magnitude as well as the range of subjects dealt 
with, not to speak of the diversity of languages employed, the Tanjore 
Library ia probably second to none among Oriental Libraries in India. 

Jji December of the same year, the Government of Madras asked 
Mr. Pickford, Professor, of Sanskrit, to carry out the instructions of the 
Government of India. He commenced to catalogue the manuscripts at 
Tanjore but he fell seriously ill and had to return to Europe in March 
1870 and never came .back to India. It is not known how much he had 
done as his unfinished catalogues could not be found. (Latter from the 
* 
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Professor of Sanskrit, Presidency Gollaga, ‘Madras, to the Chief Secretary 
to the Government of Madras, dated Madras, 22nd May 1&76, and Letter 
No. 1560, dated Madras, 7fch June 1876, from the Direstor of Public Ins- 
truction Madras, to feha Chief Secretary to the Government of Madras.) 

Thereupon Dr. Burnell, District and Sessions Judga.^was appointed 
in G.O. No. 71, dated 16th March 1871, so catalogue the Sanskrit Library 
at Tanjore. That learned Scholar devoted a great daai, of research and 
labour to feha task and his catalogue which ha styled ” A classified Index 
to tna Sanskrit Manuscripts in feha Palace at Tanjore,” was published in 
three parts between 1878 and 1880 in London, Tnis is now the chief key 
to the huge Sanskrit collection in this Library. But unfortunately a 
great many manuscripts, about 4,000, seem to have been omitted and his 
catalogue cannot be said to be complete. 

During the course of his preparation of the catalogue Dr. Burnell 
wrote to the Chief Secretary to the Government of Madras from Bangalore 
on 6fch August 1873 as follows : — 

It may perhaps bo asked if the Library is worth the labour spent 
on it. I can answer unhesitatingly that it is. It is now a recognised fact 
that nearly all Sanskrit works of importance exist in different recensions. 
The Tanjore Library is unrivalled in this respect ; it contains several good 
manuscripts of all the most important ones known as yet, including a few 

that are new The Tanjore Library, however, contains additional 

manuscripts of most of the works which I had discovered elsewhere, and 
this is a matter of great importance. 

I beliave that this library must, sooner or later escheat bo the Govern- 
ment The preparation of this catalogue will therefore protect property 
of enormous value. Sanskrit Manuscripts have long been very dear and 
tho cost of making proper transcripts is now very heavy. As far as I can 
judge, it would not be possible to form a collection like that at Tanjore at a 
less cost than £50,000 but many manuscripts are unquestionably unique.” 

The Tanjore Maharaja Sarfoji's Warasvati Mahal Library is now a 
public library in the full sense of that term, the Government of Madras 
through the Treasurer of Charitable Endowments, being responsible for 
its administration. The collection belonged to the reigning princes of 
Tanjore-the Mahratta Maharajas. When the last of them died leaving 
no direct male heir and after the death of tho last surviving Rani this 
collection together with the ether properties formed the subject 'of litiga- 
tion m civil courts. There was a rumour a few years ago that the 
collection had attracted the attention of some wealthy patrons of learning 
from Overseas. And it would appear that arrangements were very nearly 
ready to sell the whole collection outright at an assessed value, when 
public attention was focus'sed on certain remarks of Dr. Burnell to the 
effect that it would not be possible to form a collection like that at - 
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Tanjore at a less gost than £ 50,000 The parties concerned had perforce 
to wake tip and th9 deal was not immediately concluded. The public of 
Tanjore also began to interest themselves in the affair adequately. It 
was rightly considered as a question of National pride. The parties in O.S. 
jlo. 426 of 1912 oft the file of the Subordinate Judga of Tanjore agreed that? 
it was eminently fi| that the Library should be preserved and maintained as 
a public Library inirusb for the public and remerved the Library and one 
lakh of rupees. to provide for its upkeep, from the subject-matter of tjie 
suit. The Government of Madras in G.O. No. 1306 Home (Education), 
dated 5th October 1938, accordingly took possession of the sq,me under the 
Charitable Endowments Act and have framed a schema for the manage- 
ment of the same. 

Since the Library became a public trust there has been a marked 
improvement in the reception accorded to it by the publre. Various 
liberal and generous-minded benefactors have come forward with magnani- 
mous offers. The Library has been enriched with three very fine 
collections of manuscripts, every, one of them rare, valuable and very 
interesting. The Kagalkar collection, Jambunatha Bhat Land&gai collec- 
tion and the Patanga Avadhuta collection — all these three alone number 
2181 manuscripts. 

The manuscripts are either on palm leaf or on paper. They are of 
very different value and come from very different sources. A large collec- 
tion of these are recent Nagari copies of Manuscripts in South Indian 
characters and are at least a century old. 

These manuscripts are in more than eleven distinct alphabets being 
from all parts of India. On the whole, one may easily say that the total 
number of manuscripts now in this Library is likely to exceed 25,000. 

Besides these manuscripts •there are also a number of books and 
Manuscripts in almost ail the Indian and European languages and on 
almost all branches of human knowledge. Special mention may here be « 
made of the books and manuscripts in Telugu, Tamil, Mahr&thi and 
English on account of their number and importance. 

Dr. Burnell issued what he modestly styled “A classified Index to 
the Sanskrit Manuscripts in the Palace at Tanjore,” between 1878 and 
1880. Between 1880 and 1918 for very nearly forty years, the Library 
has been the victim of many an outrage. Those who were in possession 
gave out on loan very many manuscripts which were never returned. 
And many more somehow or other, found themselves Into Libraries 
other than at Tanjore. Dr. Burnell’s catalogue Is very useful to us to 
trace out lost manuscripts, which are never likely to come back to us* 

Our losses are probably far more : for even "Dr. Burnell’s admirable 

• * 

catalogue was by no means a complete catalogue of all that existed. His 
sataloguingfmusb have been done in haste and with unreliable assistants. 
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For, where he mentions a single work in a bundle, wa are able to-day to* 
trace two or more works in the same bundle. * 

The committee appointed by the Government of Madras took charge 
early in 1919. Since then they have been busily pusHng forward the„ 
work of revising and preparing a fresh catalogue of all the works now in 
the Library according to the latest scientific methods. Each work is 
described in detail in a card* index-form which contains all the necessary 
particulars. 

In 1920 .a catalogue of printed books in French, Latin, Italian and 
Greek was published. In 1925 the first two volumes of a catalogue of 
Tamil manuscripts in the Library were published. These are now on sale 
and can be had from the Secretary of the Library. As regards the 
Sanskrit Manuscripts 12,000 slips have been prepared. The work of 
preparing slips for the other manuscripts is going on. The cataloguing of 
Mahrafehi manuscripts and books is also in progress. 

From an academic point of view the library possesses some very 
interesting specimens of literary and artistic importance. 

These have been roughly classified as — 

(I) Objects of interest on paper. 

(II) Illustrated paper manuscripts. 

(III) Oldest paper manuscripts. 

(IV) Drawing? and pictures believed to be Indian, 

(V) Palm leaf manuscripts. 

Short notes under each of the above items are appended herewith, 

From this short survey, it would be clear that this Library is prob« 
ably one of the best preserved among Oriental Libraries in India. Ta 
Oriental Scholars m particular the Library is ofc inestimable value' in 
that it contains the richest collection of” South Indian Sanskrit Manus- 
cripts. 

The funds at the disposal of the committee are not adequate to meet 
the necessary demand of printing and publishing the various catalogues 
that are now in course of preparation. The Government of Madras and 
the Madras University as well as all Oriental Scholars have a duty to 
discharge, to wit — to see proper and adequate arrangements made at an 
early date for the necessary publication of the various catalogues. 

I.— OBJECTS OF INTEREST ON PAPER, 

1. Bam ay ana. Pictorial with letter press in Telugu. 3 old sheets 
and one renewed sheet. Each sheet illustrates a Kanda. The first three 
karid&s, Balakanda, Ayodhyakanda, and Aranyakapda illustrated. 
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2. Puru§asukta.* White letters on black ground, Page 1 ( b ) ©I the* 
Index. No- 2363. Puru§asukfca*D. £f. 4 White letters on a black ground. 

• 3. Bharaia, Vana Parva. Pine Indian Paper. Page 181 (a) of 
feha Index. No. 1102 D. £f. 445. Yana Parva (3) Dr. Burnell does not give 
the date but the manuscript purports to be written in Samvat 1667 which 
^corresponds to #610 A.D. 

4. Betters Jormad solely with microscopic letters of the word “Siva”. 

A paper manuscript in Marathi. The words o£»the text and all ornamen- 
tations are formed with the word Siva written ir* microscopically small 
letters, 

5. Paper manuscript made up in the shape of Palm-leaf manuscript. 
Aloka, a commentary on the Cintamani of tlayadeva Misra. Page 117 [a) 
of the Index. No. 10865. Kashmsre leaves 220 on long slips of thick 
paper, with a string passed through a hole in the middle. 

6. Paper cut into ornamental shapes and mounted on* violet paper. 

II. — ILLUSTRATED PAPER MANUSCRIPTS. 

Veda. 

I. Eg Veda, Samhitdpa^ha. Illuminated borders and pictures . — - 
Page 1 (a) of the Index. No. 2341 to 2348 D. Agtakas I to VIII 
The manuscript (written about 1830) is accented throughout in red. The 
borders are illuminated with gold and flowers : — on the first page of each 
chapter is a picture from Modern Hindu Mythology. All these ornaments 
are beautifully executed. This manuscript is in the Veda section. 
Bundles 1 and 2. 

II. A£va Sastra. The Science of the Horse, — This illustrated 
book embodies the teachings of sages Salihotra, Dioapati, Garga, Nakuia, 
Gapia and others. 

Horses originally are said to have had wings which at Indra’s 
request Salihotra cu4 off and made them serviceable to God and man. 

Eight chief characteristics of horses are described under the* 
.following beads ; — * 

(1) The cast of the body. 82 parts of the body are described at 

page 24. 

(2) The,natural dispositions. Satva. 

^ (3) The colour. 

(4) The motion or gait. 

(£) Tbe voice. The neighing. 

(6) The smell. 

(7) The brillance or lustre. 

{81 The otwrl or knot of hair. 
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t The life of a horse is said to be 32 years* It is divided into 10 
periods, eaoh of 3 years 2 months and -12 days, 

Ten chief parts of the body are then described a&d then follows in 
extenso a description of the various marks on the body. At page 8, the 
eight chief marks are illustrated ; at page 48, twenty other marks are 
illustrated. 

Illustrations of the colour of horses are given at pages 54 to 78 ei 

Horses that ngigh at sight of particular objects are classed as lucky 
or unlucky. Pages 86- 89, 

The smell of horses is then described. Pages 89-90. 

Then follows a description of the gaits of horses. 

Pages 105-119 describe and illustrate unlucky horses, first in 
respect of their physical features, such as having a horn, three ears, two 
hoofs to a foot etc., then in respect of the shape or form of their eyes such 
as those resembling the eyes of a mungoose, buffalo, vulture, cat, etc,, 
and thirdly in respect of the hair, such as the hair being matted, grass- 
like or having dividing lines, etc. 

Pages 119-133 describe about 54 families or stocks, those that 
come from different countries. 

The age of horses is said to be ascertained with reference to their 
hoofs, hair, teeth, movements of the limbs, neighing, excreta, urine, etc. 
Pages 134-1.37. 

There is at page 137 a Sanskrit verse stating tbe ripe and full age for; 


(1) Man 

120 years 

(2) The elephant 

100 „ 

(3) The cow 

24 „ 

(4) The ass or camel 

25 ,, each 

(5) The dog 

16 years 

(6) The fox 

25 „ 

(7) The worm 

7 days 

(8) The fly 

14 ,, 

(9) The horse 

32 years. 

Pages 154-159 describe the features which 
otherwise of horses. 

indicate longevity or 

Directions as to the posture to be adopted by 
at page 165. / 

the rider are given. 

At the end of this book illustrations apparently unconnected with- 
the horse are given of „ 
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* * 

sued so relentlessly for over twenty -years. In this eventless period of about 
twenty^one years, we find him settled in the district of Ray-Shahryar* in 
which he founded a villages and spent his time in devotions and guidance 
of his disciples. There he died in 869-14 84-S. At about 9 A. M>, on Thurs- 
day ^the 45th Rahi 0. 8693 (Novr : 15th, 1464) at the age of 73 lunar 
months. m 

. • 

(5) Tlif Successors of Syed Muhammad Nur BaJchsh . m 

Out of his Imeal descendants, several of whom are mentioned as poets 
by Amin Ahmad RazI4 the most important seems to have been Shah Qasim 
Faid Bakhsh. He succeeded his father as th£ religious head of the Nur 
Bakhshiya, and owned considerable estates in the district of R&y-Shahryar 
and that neighbourhood. He and Syed Jafar, 5 the eldest son of the Mir ’ 
both went to Herat during the reign of Sultan Husain MIraza 6 Syed Ja’far 
k could not be persuaded to stay there long and he went to Arabistan, “where 
he spent the remainder of his life in pious meditations. Shah Aasim, on the 
other hand, is said by the Shusfcari to have visited Khurasan at the special 
request of the Sultan, and enjoyed favour at his Court and won over to the 
NurbakhshI creed some of the princes royal, such as MIrza Kljlk. After 


1. i e. Ray Sec Le Straoge O C. p. 217. 

2. Called m Maj’ahs but m Mb. H.I. seems to 

call it ^ 

3. The printed Text wrongly gives ^ The MS: has 

^ A X LLJ ^ which agree, with whai follows. 

4. In Haft Iqlim; see Ethe’s catalogue^ Persian MSS in India Office, col, 458 Nos. 

1078-86 ; col. 469, Nos. 1203-04. The following genealogical table may be contracted 
from the account: — • 

Nai? Bakhsh 

I 

P ~ I 

Syed Ja<far Shah Qasim 

Shah ShamsnddTn Shah Baha'uddawj 


• Shah Qiwamuddin Shah Safiuddm 

Muhammad Muhammad 

I . 

Shah Qasim 
Amir Syed Muhammad 

5. See £ Alam ara-i-Abbasi (Tehran edition) p, 168 E; Jndia Office catalogue L. Q., 
%ajalis 315 seq. • # 

& Reigned in Khurlean:from 378 to 912. 
on _ 
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# 5. The same method as the above, but Hie pit being very deep. 

Elephants are classified according to their colour. A number of 
colours and the combinations are illustrated. White, Black, Bed, White 
and Black, White and Bed, Black and Bad, etc. 

The smell of elephants, their cries, their marks, and 
stature, etc., are than described. ^ r , 

The illustrated book is apparently incomplete as will be seen from 
the last pages, some of which contain pictures only without the test, and 
some contain only the preliminary pencil sketches. 

fk 

0 IV. A BOOK ON OMENS in the Nagari character (manuscript in big 

bold letters) on divination by animals, etc., with pictures of the objects. 

Page 80 (a) of BurnelFs Inde*, No. 4246. D. 

# 

V. BalaBODHA Mbktavall A Marathi translation of -ZEsop’s 
Fables, with beautiful illustrations in colours. The book was composed 
under the orders of Maharaja Sarfoji in Saka 1728 which corresponds to 
1806 A. D, After each fable, is added a note in Marathi on the obvious 
purport of the fable and one or two verses in Sanskrit about the fable 
and its lesson, 

• The translation is by one Subaji Sasho, and the Sanskrit verses 
by Sivarama Sastri. The name of the artist who drew the pictures 
is not given. 

VI. A HIGHLY VALUED SPECIMEN OF MOGHUL ART. A book in 

the Persian language, on Mahammad of Gazni .with illustrations, 

VII. Science of Birds. In Marathi, A bound foolscap size 
manuscript with a beautiful illustration of Baja, a bird which was 
purchased from the Nawab of Udayagiri for Bs. 1,233 for Maharaja 
Sarfoji by Bhujangarow Harirow whan he was sent to Hyderabad 
(Deccan) for the purchase of horses. This bird was brought to Tanjore 
on 29bh January 1803. 

III.— OLDEST PAPER MANUSCRIPTS. ' ' 

# 

There are paper manuscripts wntten*in the 15th and 16th centuries 
and later. 

15th Century. 

The oldest paper manuscript in this library more than 450 years old 
is in Sanskrit. c 

Bhamatl or A commentary on Sankaracarya's Bha§ya by Vacas- 
pati Misra . — Page 87 (a) of the Index No. 6298. D. ff 28 a iv. Written 
jSamvat 1525 (which corresponds to 1468 A.D.)- in N, India. * The 
manuscript says it was written in KasI (Benares). Though more 
than 450 years old, the paper continues to be in fairly good condition. 
l!his manuscript is in the Vadanta section bundle No. 8. 
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1 16th Cektury, * 

I, Vdmanapurdna. — Page 192 ' {b) of the Index No. 1584. D. 

262. ^ ritten Samvat 1578 (which corresponds to 1521 A.D.) This 

manuscript is in the Purana section, bundle No. 21. 

II, Tattvodyotavivarana , by Jayatlrtha. — Page 106 (a) of the 
Ind|x N»o. 5938. ilavanagari ff, 51, complete, but a iittla injured by 
damp attha beginning^ The date is not noticed by Dr, Burnell but it is 
found in the colophon that it was written in Saka 14¥9 which corresponds 
to 1557 A.D. This manuscript is in nhe Maahvamaia section, bundle 
No, 22. 

III, Kdlanirnaya from Hemadris Panse^akhanda — Page? 129 (a) 
of the Index No. 508. D. ff. 147 of which ff.%1 and 19 are wanting, 
written in Saka 1497 which corresponds to 1575 A.D. About 4,820 gran- 
thas. This manuscript is in the Dharmasastra section, bundle No. 101. 

IY. Bhdrata — Bhi$ma Parva. — Page 182 {b' ] of tbs' Index 
No. 1274 D. ff. 155. Dr. Burnell does not give the date but the colophon 
says that the manuscript was wrkfcan in Banares in Samvat 1642 which 
corresponds to 1585 A.D. This manuscript is in uha Bharata section, 
bundle No. 49. 

Y. Bhdrata — Gadd Parva. — Pag8 181 (b) of the Index No. J 185 
D. ff. 86. written Samvat 1646 (which corresponds to 1589 A.D ) This 
manuscript is in the Bharata section, bundle No. 24. 

IV. — DRAWINGS AND PICTURES, BELIEVED TO BE INDIAN. 

1. Three volumes. Indian Plants. South Indian. 

Yol. 1 begins with ld it to® &(r on it and ends with 

(Hemp). 21 Plates. 

Yol. 2. begins with ^rrjsldcsfruj Nutmeg, and ends with Qurfhu 
j^j{joets>u Pholomes Indie a.* 61 Plates. 

,Voi: 3. begins v&h (Flower of the plantain) and ends 

with ..(nahaa not known.) 10 Plates. 

2. Pictures of Birds/ 26 sheets. On the last sheet are pictures of 
4 butterflies and a bat. 

3. Pictures of certain Palace Horses. 30 Plates. 

4. Ethnological drawings and sketches in colour. 14 sheets. 

5. Pictures of Tanjore Military Costumes. 17 Plates. 

6. Pictures of Palanquins. 5 Plates. 

V. — PALM LEAF MANUSCRIPTS. 

It is only a very few palm leaf manuscripts that bear any date or 

♦ifihat are assigned any date. ' 

* 

• 91 
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# The oldest! Palm-leaf manuscripts in this library, according to 
Dr. Burnell are : — * 

In Sanskrit. 

1. Gadyacimamani, by V adlbhasihma a Jain. Page 157 { b ) of the 
Index No. 1-0200, Gr. Tal. LL. 108. Written about 1550 ends with 

if f 

lambha 11. Much injured Gr. 3500. The Manuscript itself aoes' not 
bear any data. r 

2. Phaldvati, <t vrtti to Jaimini sutra. Page 82 (a) of the Index. 
# No. 9594 Gr. leaves 97*216. A few leaves are missing but as most of 

the leaves have the numbers broken off and are much injured, it 
would take a very minute examination to decide which are lost. 
This manuscript contains a VI-X 4. At page 41 of hi 3 South Indian 
Palaeography Dr. Burnell says "The oldest manuscript I have been 
able go discover is Tanjore 9594 which must be about 1600 A.D.” The 
manuscript itself does not bear any date. 

3. An interesting palm leaf manuscript. A marvel of scripfeory art, 
Eamaya^a ; Lines 24 to 29 to a leaf In grantha character. Page 178 
(a) of the Index. No. 11,678. Gr. leaves 239. 1*6 Kapdas very 
minute hand. 

In Tamil. 

1. Jivakacmtamani. Tamil Kavya No. 145. By Tiruttaka Tevar. 
(A Jain) with a commentary by Naceinarkkiniyar. (A brahmin.) 
The copy .purports to be made in Saka year 1625 which corresponds to 
1703 A.D., from an original which was itself copied in Saka year 1550 
which corresponds to 1628 A.D. 
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Ahhinavabharati , commentary on the 
Natya Sastra, 85. 
Anandavardbana* author of Dhvani 
karikas, according to, 85, 86. 

Abhinavagupta, 

differentiates Karikakara and 
Vrfctikara, 85. 

does not quote from the Svapnava - 
savadattam , 82. 

Abhinavam ddhaviyam, 648. 

Academy, Telugu (Andhra Sabitya-, 
pari^ad) 215. 

Advayavajra, 131. 

Admyomjrasamgt aha, 136 f.n. 
Adiyarkkunallar, 229. 

Ahura , a pre-zorathusfrian mono- 
theistic deity, 154. 

Ahura Mazda. 

identical with Yaruna, 113 ff. 
monotheism of, 124. 

Ajanta, 247. 

Akalanka, 22&. 

Akalavar§a, King, 305. 

Akandnhru, 205. 

*Akbari quarterly, 77. 

Akgobbya, a Buddhistic deity, 257. 
Alankdrakaustubha , 545. 

Alauadin, 310 ; 316; 317 ;*320; 328. 
Alb^cuni, 103. 

Alchemy oi tfafe Indian Mystic^, 597, ff. 
called Camikaravidy a, 599*. 
eighteen branches of 600, 601. 
relation to philosophy, 602-607. 
treatment of, «by the* Siddhas, 
1311-613. / 

varieties of, 1373, 614. 


Altmdish Gott Varuna nach den hezden 
des Eg Veda, 116. 

Altmdishes Lebeu, 264 f.n. 

Amatya, same as Purchita in ArTha 
s astro, , 617. 

* 

I&imandaka Nitzsdra , 616. 

Rural , 616, 

Manusmrti , 616. 

Ambadeva, King, 270. 

Amesha Spentas, 121, 122. 

Amitabha, Buddhistic deity, 257. 
Ammanamaiai, eaves at, 277. 
Amshaspandas of Iran, 121. 
Amoghavai$a, Bagtmkufea King, 305. 
Amoghasidchi, Buddhistic deity, 257- 
259. 

Amsuvarman, King, 149. 

Ancient India, description by Megas- 
j thenes and Arrian, 261 f.n. 

| Angiras, geneology of, in the M&isya- 
purana, 640, 641. 

Aaoam, Hindu Kingdom, 344. 
Apratistha Pralcdsa by Nagarjuna, 54 
Arasakesari, 209. 

Aravidu dynasty of Vijayanagar, 32 
330, 331. 

Architecture, Indian, styles of, 243 /./, 
Oaiukyan, 246-248. 

Dravida, 244 ; 246. 

Indo* Aryan, 247, 248. 

Nagara 244 ; 248. 

Vesara 244 ; 249. 

; Arctic Home in the Vedas , 74 f.n , 

m _ 

Ari§advarga, referred to by Kautilya,. 

and Kalidasa, 9. 

Arjikya, river, 72. 
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Artha* Pancakam in Vai$gavism } 563, 
564. 

Artha §dstra. 

Anvik§iki in, 624. 
arigadvarga, reference to, 9. 
divorce, in, 629. 
explanation of the term, 3. 
fines for criminal offenreas in, 5. 
immoral practices, «*ot encouraged 
in, 625, 626. 

king, a constitutional sovereign, 5. 
Kutayuddha, Manfcr&yudfea and 
Prakasayuddha, in 621. 
one-sixth compensation from the 
people jin, 12. 
political theories, in 616. 
publication of the, 2 
Purohita in. 616, 617. 

Saptangas of the state, reference 
to, 4. 

secular text or not, a discussion, 
615,//. 

slaughter houses in, 629. 
time-table for kings in, 6, 7. 
Aryaiahguli, Buddhistic deity, 259. 
Asahga, Buddhist teacher, 130. 

Ascarya Guddmani , a drama, 82. 
Asitamasa, a city, 252. 

Asoka, 7. 

date of the coronation of, 232. 
Asseverations and oaths in Hebrew and 
„ Arabic, 707, ft, 

Asvagho^a, 

author of Samdzrmanda, 135. 
explanation of ' Nirvana 5 by, 135. 
Asvapati, 7. 

Atharvaveda , 72. 

Ati-ratra, a sacrifice, 74, 

Afcivirarama Papdva, 209. 
s&UGZtyaviearacarca , reference to Kuntes- 
vamdautya of Kalidasa, in, 6 87 
Aurangzeb, history of, 369. 
Avantivarman, a Calukya King, 306. 
Avanti Sundarl, a quotation from, 80. 
Avesta , younger , 121. 

Avmaraka, a drama, 81. 


# Alagarmalai, caves at, 277. 

Anamalai, 276. r 

Anandagiri, reference to Dramidaearya 
by, 470. 

Anandavardhan*, 

f 

author of Dhvanydloka , 85. 
originatortof Bhvani theory, 86. 
reference to the XJpaskaras of, 88 0 
Andhra dynasty, $87, 
beginnings of, 412. 

Andhras, 413. 

raid of, 413. 

Anvlk^iki. 

explanation of, by Manu, 624, 625 , 
explanation of, by Yajnavalkya, 
624, 625. 

in Arthasastra, 624. 

Apastamba, 226. 

Arsaya Upanigad, 17, 18. 
text of, 31 //. 
translation of, 33 //. 

Aryadeva, 136, f.n. 

author of Citta Sodhampra » 
katana , 141. 

Vajrayana writer, 141. 

Aryavarta, land of the Seven Elvers* 
72, 73, 74, 74 f,n, 75, f.n. 
-Aryavartic home, 73, 

Asvalayana, 98. 

Bacon, 591. 

Badarava^ia, 52. 

Bahman, son of Aafondiar, 104. 
Bahudanti, author of Arthasastra, 3 , 
Balaki and Ajafcasatru. story of, 54. 
Baiapujana, a kind of Vamacara, 130. 

r 

Bapa, 4/ 

Bbatfea, 407, 411, 

Yamana Bhatfca 68, 69, 

Banhra Gaste, 141 r f.n . 

Bapak, Artakahir, 103 //, 

Bappa Bhatti, 224, 228, 
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Barhut Inscriptions by Barua and 
Sinha, 251, 252, 253. 
Barthalomae* 115 /.w, 

Ba§hala Mantropanisad . 17, 18. 
text of, 19 fj. 
translation of, 23 fj 
Bagkala Samhita, 17. 
l^sames, Jhoo, 161, 162. 

Betjdall Oeeil, translator of Sifaa 
Samuccaya , 14*4. 

Bureaucracy,. imperial, 
in Delhi, 321. 
grades in, 322. 

of slave kings, 326, 327, 328. 
origin of, 325. 

# Titles of, 322, 324. 

Bhadanta, Buddhist Title, 254. 
Bhadragho^a, 411. 

Bhagavad Gitd t 51 ; 422. 
Bhagavadajjuka , a drama, 81, 82. 
Bhairavicakra, 402. 

Bhartr Prapanca. 

author of a Bhasya on the Brha- 
daranyaka, 439. 

extracts from the Bha§ya of, 
440-450. 

monism, the doctrine of, 439, 
practical teachings of, 440. 
fcheoritical teachings of, 439, 440. 
Bhactakas. ^ 

Buddhaghoga’s account of, 255. 
canons of, 255. 

Bhanumitra, 411. 

Bharadvaja, leader of a school of 

thought, 3. 

Bharfcrhan, author of Vdkyapadtya l 97; 
*476; 477. * 

Bhast, dramas of, 79 f f. 

% • 

Bhasarvajna, a Naiyayika, 583,\ 

Nakulisa Pasupata, the Darsana 
of, 585. 

11 status of, 585. # < 

theism of, 585. 
works of, 585. { 


I jBhattakalhka, founder of the Hoys ala 
Kingdom, 223 ; 225, 226. 
Tradition about, 225. 
Bhattanathasuri, a Yai$nava Saint, 
227. 

Bhattanghrirenu Suri, Vaisrtava Saint, 

227. 

BJiattikavya. 63. 

Bhattoji Dlkt=utaf 37. ' 

Bhavanatha, author of Nayaviveka , 474. 
Bhogavardhana, a city, 252. 

Bhoja, autltor of Srnqdra Prakdiikd , 6. 
King 7 , 82 ; 224. 
of Kanyakubja, 224. 

Bhojakata. a city, 252. 

Bbuvanesvara, temples at, 248. 

Bible Daus L' inde La, 73 75, f.n. 

Bloomfield, 125. 

Bodhayana, 465-468. 

identified with Upavarga by Ve- 
danta Dssika, 467. 
identity of, with VrJikara, Baiba- 
yana of Kalpasutra, Bhavadasa, 
discussed, 466. 

presupposed by Bamanuja, 465. 
extracts from the work of, 
465. 

Vedanfcin of the pre-Sahkara periods 
, 465-468. 

Bodhicarydvatdra of Santideva, 132; 
, 144. 

Bohnenborger, k, 116 f.n, 

Bohtlingk, 41. 

Boudyas, 

identical with Budha, 264. 
identical with Budha Saumayana, 

265. 

reference to, in Arrian ’a hiiika , 264 
son of Dionysus, 265. 

Bradke von, 116 f,n . 

Brhadaranyakai 41 ; 52 ; 59. 
Brhadrafehas, ihe, 379. 

different from the, Mauryas, 380, 
origin and end of, 332, 383. 
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Brhajjdbali Upni$ad f 58. 

Brhaspafci, author of an, arthasa$tm l 3. 
Brhail by Prabbabara, 475. 

reference to Vdkyapadiya m % 477. 
Brhatkatha , 209. 

Brhatsamhita , 243. 

Brahmakitai , 210. 

Brahmas utra Bhdsya , 424. 

Brmm x 104. 

Brugmann, 160 ; 169 ; 190-193. 

Buddha, life cjf, 232. 

mahaparinirvana of, 129f 
Buddhism t Manual of t 130, f.n. 

Buddhist canons 255. 

Buddhist deitis, 

Abgobbya, 257. 

Amitabha, 257. 

Amogtaa Siddhi, 257, 259. 

* Arya Janguli, 259. 

Ekajata, 257 , 259. 

Marici, 257, 

Ratnasambhava 257. 

Vairocana, 357. 

Buddhist Iconography , Indian , 129. 
Buddhist Image, unidentified, 257. 
Buddhist logic, 133. 

Buddhist pantheon, 137. 

Budhacandra, a Jain scholar, 223. 
Budha Saumayana, reference to in the 
Tandy amahabrabmana, 266. 

- Biihler, Dr. 282, 283, 284, 285. 
Bundahishm, 103, 

Burma upper, Kgatriya rulers in, 341, 
342. 

Caitravardhoa, a commentator on 
Kalidasa’s poems, 2. 

" Caldwell Bishop, 153; 158, 159; 165 
167; 169; 172; 174; 184 
185 ; 189 ; 191 ; 195, 197 ; 198 
Calukyas. 

Avanivarman, king of 306, 
of Badami, 223. 


, Calukyan, 

styles of architecture, 246-248. 
temples, 247. 

Oambodge, 

another n^mefor Cambodia, 343, 
origin from Hindus, 3i2. > 
origin frofn Kaundinya, 342. 
SuryavSmsi kings of, 343. 
Cambridge History of India , 408. 
Camoa, 337. 

Gauda princess, queen of, 341. 
Oapakya, another name of Kautilya, 3 ; 
5, O.P.C. 

Ganddla Bdmdyana, 82. 

Candragupfea; 

date of, 282 , 268, 
reference to by Kamandaka, 3. 
Candragupta II, 6. 

assumes the title of Vikramaditya, 6. 
Candraka, a dramatist, 80, 81. 
Candrdloka , 209. 

Cdrudatta , a drama, 81, 

Caste System in Islam, 404. 

Chagaleya, 17. 

earlier than Kafeha, 18. 
Chdgaleyopam$ad , 18. 
text of, 25 /./. 
translation of, 28 if, 

Chdndogya^ 52 ; 55; 59. 

Chengiekhan, 324, 

Chittoor, Rana of, 322. 

i 

Chronicles, 

of Ceylon, 232 ; 253, 

Java, 338. 

Padnfanabhasvami Temple, 356* 
Cikkadevaraya, 370, 371 ; 373. 
Cikkadevardya VamiavaU, a historical 
work, 371, 

Gittasodhana Prakamna , 

attributed to Aryadeva, 141. 
extracts from r 141, 

Sandhyabhaga language of, 141. 
Citravihara, 149, 
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Coin names of 1 

Agafehacles, 414. ' 

Babasti, 412. 

Demetrius, 414, 

* Minander, 414, 

^ ^ Purapic Kings, 412. 

Goins, 

of Agnimitra, 418.* 

Ayuvetfcessa, 411. 

Bhadragho§a, 411. 

Bhanumitra, 411, 

Mifcra, 410. 

Pu^yamitra, 411, 

Suryamitra, 411. 

Goins (Gold). 

of Danava Murari Bantara, 271, 
272. 

Desapata, 270. 

Bruva Pallava Rajula, 270, 271. 
Raya Gaja Kesa, 269. 

South Indian, 269 #. 

Cokkanatba Nayaka, 371, 372. 

Cola. 

Karikala, 232. 

Raiendra, 396. 

Vikrama, 223, 

Colas. 

Campaigns of, 396 399. 
Imperialism of, 395- 400. * 

Results of the Campaign of, 399, 
"400. 

Cola Kings, 272. „ 

Colonization. 

Indian, early beginnings of, 343, 
344. 

in the far east, 337. 

Roads for, 337-339. 

Coxa Sast$a> 41 L 

% 

D 

Damaka % a prahasana, 80-84. 

Dana, James, Dr!, 70 f.n . 

Dandiyalnkasrim v a Tamil work, 209, 

m 


Dartdin. * 

extracts from the work of, 4 ; 80. 
reference to Bkasa by, 209. 
Dantidurga, a Ra§trakuta king, 226. 
Dara Sbeko, 403, 

Daragukoh, 17. 

Darmesteter, author of Ormazd et Ahri» 
mb n t 113 f.n. 111 f.n, 122. 

Das, Abina? Candra, 75 f.n, ** 
Dasakumdracarita , 4. 

Das^suta, a dvaitic school, 360. 
Dasdnirnaylt 650. 

Dasarna, or eastern Malva, 340. 

De, Dr. 

Anandavardhana not the author of 
Dhvanikarikas, 85. 
interpretation of Abhinavagupfca’s 
passage by, 87. 

interpretation of Upaskara, by, 87, 
readings of the Dhvanikarikas, by, 
85. 

Delhi, 72. 

Delhi Emperor. 

administrative duties, of, 311. 
four ministers, of, 314. 
imperial Council of, 312. 
imperial Court of, 313, 
position of, 309-311. 
regent of, .319, 

Delhi Empire. 

administrative system 324, 325. 
in the early middle ages, 309 //. 
Central Government of, 322. 
Department of Admiralty in, 321., 
Agriculture in, 321, 
Justice, 319, 320. 
Emperors, 309, 
imperial. 

bureaucracy, 321- 3$3; 

325, 326. 

Council of, 312. 

Court of, 313. 
ministry in, 314. 
territorial states of, 33?. 
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Desika, Vedanta. 

identifies Bodbayana with Upa- 
varga, 467. 

refers to Dramidacarya, 469. 
Besya, 212, 213. 

explanation of, 216, 

•Daussen, Prof. 53. 

Devayana, 451//, r 

explanation of by A, C.-Das, 453. 

the ancienfca, 453. 
. Tilak, 451, 452, 
458 ; 45§f 

Geographical interpretation of, 462. 
in Atharvaveda , 451. 

Bhagavad Gita t 452. 
Brahmasutra Bhasya,ot Sankara 
456, 457. 

BrkadaranyaTca , 452. 

- Ghdndogya , 452 ; 456. 

Ntruhta , 458. 

Rg Veda , 451. 

TJpanigads, 451 ; 455. 
later signification of, 461, 462. 
not open to oaten, 453. 
open to mortals, 453. 
or Arciradimarga, 451. 
or Utfcarayana, 453. 
original signification of, 455. 
stages, in, 456, 457, 
winter solstice, the beginning of, 
- 453. 

Yogic interpretation of, 462. 

Dhamat religion and Buddhism, 537 //. 

worship of Dharmaraja in, 537. 
Dhammapada , 93. 

Dhanabhutri, King, 251. 

Dhanurveda, 7. 

Dhcrma cult. 

Bambha nibbapa, the goal of, 541. 
essence of, 541. 

Dharmaraja. 

worship of, 538. 

mantra of, 


Dharmasamuccaya. 

9 compendium of Buddbist law, 143. 
dharmdparapdrydya , 147, 148. 
discovery of, 142. 
main contents of, 145, 146. 
names of compilers of, 148 h 149. 
not Dhammapada, 147. 
number of verses, in 145. 
sources of, 143. 

Dhurtavita, a drama, 82. 
Dhvanikdnkds, authorship of, 85 // 
Dbayani Buddhas, 257. 

Dictionary 

component parts of, 212. 

Dravidian, 215. 

English, Offord, 210 212-217. 

Standard, 217. 

# Kannada — English, 215. 
of Hindu Architecture, 241 f.n„ 
245 /.%. 

Pali by Chiider, 171. 

Sanskrit, Standard, 215. 

Talugu ^Sabda-ratnakara), 216. 
Diodorus , 262, 267, 268 f.n. 

Dionysus 

in Megasfcbenes, 261 ff. 
not identical with Siva, 261, 262, 
263. 

Dlpavamsa, a Ceylon Chronicle, 232. 
Dipikdy 211. 

Diyyasurlcarifa, 227. 

Divyavadana, 407, 408. 

Domacarya, 538. 

Dramidacarya or Dravidaearya. 
Bhasyakara, 468. 

identical with Tirumaljsai alvar, 
472. 

not identical with Hamraalvar, 471, 
472. ^ „ 

referrorUio by Anandagiri, 470. 
Desika, 469. 
Bamanuja, 468. 

* Vadantm of pre 
Sankara period, 
46U* 
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Bravida Architecture, 243, 1 244=, 245, 
246. 

* 

>BravidiBto Languages. 

. Comparative Grammar of, 153. 
Demonstrative letters, genesis of, 
% in* 157. * 

Tense Signs in , 15fi. 

Drink and Drugs, 77. 

Dupperron, Aaquebll, 17. 

Durenidam, contracts of, 297. 

E 

Eggaling, Julius, 70 f.n . ; 71 f.n. 
Electricity and Magnetism in Ancient, 
India, 591 ff, 

0 Emperor of Delhi, see Delhi Emperor. 
Empire of Delhi, see Delhi Empire. 
Encyclopaedia Brittanica, 76 f.n , 
Epigraphia Oarnatica, 272 f.n. 

Indica, 285, 292, 294, 303, 305 f.n . 
306, f.n. 

Epigraphy Eaporfe, Madras, 270 f.n , 
271 — 273. 

Erode, Battle of, 371. 
date of 372. 


Fa Hies, 132. • 

„ Franische Alter tumskunde, 114 f.n. 
Feminine sign in the DravidTian 
l, , 183, 184, 185. 
di t 185. 
tti, 185. 

Ferishta, 404. 

Firoz Shah TughJak, 311-317 819 ; 

% 402*403, 404, 405., 

Fick, author of Social organization , 
62 f.n. 

Finot, Prof. 344, 345. « 

Fjr&qgi, Author Shah Namah, 103, 105. 
Fituhat'i'Firoti^Shahi, 402. 


Folklore, uses of, 220. 

Fou-Nan, 341, 342. 

conquest of, by Indians, 343. 
Somavamsa rulers of, 343. 

Forgotten Empire, A, 329, 363-365. 
Further India. 

art and architecture, 347. 
conquest, cultural, 345, 346. ,347. 
political, 345. 
religious, 346. 

*, social, 346. 
laws of, 346. 
literature of, 346,347. 

G 

Ganapati Sastri, Dr. T. s 80. 

Gaudapada, 424, 425. 

Gauda bandha , 224. 

Gandbara, another name of Yunnan, 
339. 

Ghantdpatha, 67. 

Garbe, 53. 

Garga Samhitd 407, 408, 409. 
Gargyaya^icitra, a teacher, 54. 
Gayabahu, King of Ceylon, 232. 
Gazetteer. 

Bombay, 305, 306. 

Imperial (Burgess), 241 f.n,, 247, 
248 f.n. 

Geldner, K, G., 113 f.n,, 144. 

Garini, 338-340, 341. 

Ghaznin, Mohammad, 317, 323 f.n 
Ghiasuddin Tughlak, 309. 

Balban, 327. 

Ghori, house of, 326. 

Shahabudin, 326. 

Gingi, nayaks of, 330,331-333. 

God. # 

Immanence of, 582. 
leader of souls, 580. 
nature of, 580, 581. 
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Gfitra and Pravara. 

and Boman gens, 635. 
Dvyamugyay^a, 

explanation of by Bodhayana, 
Papins efcc.j 63.5. 
in Matsya Purana, 643. 
orsgm of, 636. 

Gotrakarins. * 

4ngira3 and Bbrgu, 0S9. 
in Mafcsya Purana, 640. 
lint of, 635,-636. 

Government of Delhi, 324. 

classification of, 324. 

Govinaa, 224, 225-227. 
Govind&bhagavatpada, 425. 

Grammar. 

Av&sta by Jackson, 190. 

Avesinn by Kahga, 160, 176. 
Comparative, of the Dravidian 
Languages, 153. 

Persian by Platt;, 161, 199, f.n. 
Sanskrit by Whitney, 169. 
Grammarians, Aindra school of, 205. 
Grhya Sutra, reference to Bbarata and 
Mahahhdrata in, 98. 

Grundnss der Iran , 122 f.n. 

Grundriss der Iramschen Philolojie , 
114 f.n. 

Gupabhadra. 

pupil of Jinasena, 224, 225. 
r- teacher of Govinda, 224. 

Gunadhya, 209. 

Gundert, Dr., 170-174 ; 191, 352. 
Gupta, Das, Prof., 53, 

Abhayakar, 132. 

Guruparampdra prdbhava, 227. 

H 

o 

Hdldsya Mdhdtmya , 209. 

Haug, Dr. 71 f.n. 73. 

Haradafetacarya, a Saiva Saint, 223, 
226, 227. 

Haraftattdpakhydna , 226. 


Haraprasaci Sasfcri, 131 f.n., 134 f.n. 7 
135 f.n., 141 f.n. 142. 

Harasola grants, r 

extracts from, 303 f.n. 
reference to Kafcaka mandala in„ 
306. *■' ' r 

f( Yogaraja in, 305. 
summary of 308, 304, 307. 

Harivamsa, 224*225. 

Har$a.Carita , 407-411. 

Hargavardhana, king, 7. 

Hastimalla, 224, 

Havell, E.B., 71 f.n. 

Hayagriva Upamsad , 58. 

Hemadri, 3 ; 288. 

Heracles, identified with Siva and 
• Krgna, 261. 

Heretics, Muhammadan, 401 ff. 
Hero-worship, 237. 

Herts!, 41, 42. 

Hevajra, a Vajrayana deity, 131, 

Hieun TsiaDg, 377. 

Hildebrandt, 70 f.n. 

Himasifeala, king of Kanci, 225. 
Hinayaua, a form of Buddhism, 129. 
Hindu Gods, 76. 

Hindu settlements in the Par East. 

Ann arm, 344. 

% Brahmaputra to Tonkin gulf, 340 
Laos, 340. 

Nan-Chao, 339, 340. 

Ta-Tsin, 340, 

Yunnan, 339. 

Hindu Superiority , 592. 

Hiruka, a Vajrayana dtutys 131. 

Historia Naturahs , 267. 

Hoernie, Dr. 191. 

Hopkins, 98. 

Hoysala Dynasty, 225. 

Hoy 3ales vara, 247. „ ' 

Hulfczsh, Dr, 365. 1 - 
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Huns * 

Homes, original of, 655. 
invasions during the reign of 
* Skaodagupta, 657, 
first, 658. 
second, 658 # 

"under Toromana, 659, 660. 
origin of, 655, 65^ 
references to in * 

Baguvamsa, 657. 

Vi§rm Parana, 656. 

Eeligion of 

Avestan Sources 

Abdn Yasht, 662, 663, 666* 

668 . 

Farvardm Yasht, 668. 

Gosh Yasht , 664. 

Zamyad Yasht , 669. 

Indian Sources 

historical writings, 678- 
680. 

inscriptions, 677, 678. 
numismatics, 680, 681. 
Pahlavi Sources 

Bahmaa Yaaht, 674 
Dmhard. 670-672. 

Jamaspi, 673, 671. 
Yadgar-i-Zanran , 672, 673. 
Zadsparan , 673. 

Persian Sources. 

Firdusi, 675, 676. 

. *Macaudi, 676-^77. 

Tabari, 676. 

I 

Ilangovaiyadigal. 

author of Silappadikaram. 229. 
brother of Ssnkuttuvan, 229. 
Imperial Gazetteer, of India, 76 f.n, 
India , Linguistic Survey of, 153, 154. 
Indian Antiquary , 167 ; 186 ; 236 , 305 ; 

* 36 1 

Buddhist Iconography , 258. 
Historical Traditions , 2G3, 

►Indica of Arrian, 264. , 

* reference to * Boudyas, Kradeans, 

Spatecpfefes, 264. 


73 ^ 

Indo- Aryan Besaarcb, Encyclopaedia 
of, 114. 

Indra III, king of Manyakbeta, 305. 
Indrabhuti, 

founder of Vajrayaoa, 130 , 133 ; 
135.. 

God father of Padmagambhava, 
134. 

King of Odssa, 130. 

^Jddiyana, 130 . * 

works of, 134, 135 

Inflexional increment’ in Drav’dian, 
*•182, 183. 

Inscriptions, of 

Alagarmalai, 299, 300. 

Anamalai, 294, 295, 

Arittapatti, 289-291. 

Asokan, 196. 
uses of, 220, 

Barhufe, 251-253. * 

Bhaskara Eavivarman and Kula- 
sekhara Kovii adhikarikal, 354, 
355. 

Brahmi, 283-286. 

Hatigumpha, 413% 

Hattimattur, 241. 

Indian, in the 2nd century, B.O. 
407. 

Indukodai, 353. 

Karungalakku&i, 295. 

Kbaravela, 414. 

Kilur and Kilavalavu, 294. 
Kongarpuliyangulam, 295, 296, m 
Kotfcur, 240. 

Marugalfealai, 287. 

Muttupatti, 298. 

Nanaghat, 409. 

Naregal, 241. 

Sanci, 292. 

Sanskrit words in, 286. 
Siddharmalai, 298. 

^ittannvasal, 296, 297. 
Tirupparangunram, 288, 289. 
Trav*ncore, 349 ; 351 — 

Bpdankal, 299. 

Vattsluttu, 277, 280. 
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l$Qvasy& upanisad , 420*424. 

Isurakitaz , 210. 

Isvara, cit as fcne Amsa of, 558, 559. 
Isvarasena, 82. 

I — Tsing, 130 , 132 ; . 

Jabala, a teacher, 51. 

Jdbdlf upamsad, 58. 

Jackson, Williams, 114 ; 122 ; 190. 
Jacobi, Prof., 85 r ; 419. • 

Jaoolliofe, L,, 73, /,w., 74 f % n. 

Jagaddala, monastery of, 140. 

Jamimya Brdhmana, 41. 

Jalaludin Khilgi, 327. 

Jan aka 

King, 7. 
teacher, 51. 

Janaka and Budila, story of, 56. 
JanaMhamna , 98. 

Janasrufci and Baikva, story of, 60. 

J, A. O. S., 41. 

J. A. S. B., 245 /». 

Jatakas. 

reference to trade roots from 
Broach, 338. 

Voyage between 0am pa and Suv- 
apna bhumi, 337. 

Java, 

chronicles of, 338. 
colonization by Hindus, 338. 

Jayamangald , 99. 

Jayavaxaha, King of Surasenas, 224. 

Jinasena, Jain Scholar, 223, 

author of, Harlvamsa^ 224, 225. 

c 

Jlva, 

conception of, according to Rama- 
nuja, 555, //. * 

Advaitic and Dvaitic, 567, 568. 

Jivakacintamanii 208 . 


lnaanadeo r or Jnananatha. 

avidya, examined by, 498, 499. 
author of Siddhanuvada, etc., 499< 
doctrine of devotion of, 49ch 
Premabhakti of, 500, 501. 

Scholar and l^ogin, 495. 
Jndnasiddhi , contents of, 137, 139. 

J. R. A. S., 73 &tt. 

Judd, J., Prof., 71/.?. 

K ‘ 

Kddambarl, reference to Kautilya in, 4 C 
Kaivalyam , 210 . 

Kaivalyopamsctd , 58. 

Kaiyyata, 96. 

Kale, R, 2. 

Kalchuris of Kalyan, 272 273. 

Kalhana, 407 f,n, 

Kalidasa. 

reference to ari§advarga 5 9. 

on e -sixth compens- 
ation, 13, 81. 
Vyasanas, 10. 

relation of the works of to Arfcha 
Sastra, 2-16. 

Kalisantarnopani$ad , 58. 

Kahtlokai , 164 f.n., 205. 

extracts from, 206, 207. 
Kalugumalai, caves at, 276,. 277*279< 
K^amandaka,^. 

Kamasutras , 99. 

Kamba Nadar, 209. 

Kamikdgama , 244 fji, 

Kaiiga, 160, 176. 

Kani§ka, 129. 

Kanthirava Narasa, 369' 370. 
Karwayana Dynasty, 387, 4a-414,'- 
decline of, 412. 

Karnabhara, a drama, 81. 
Kdrandavyuha , 129 f.n . 

Karnamahe , 105, 

Karriapura, 545. 
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Karpuramanjarl, 291. 

Kasiraja, King, 7, 

Kdthakopanisad, 42& 

Kathopbmsad, 57. 

Kathdvatthu, 253. 

Kautairfbi, 252. 

Kau$itakf Rrahmano^ni?ad, 41. 
feexb of, 43 ff. 
translation of*, 47 ff . 

3£au$Itaki Upani^d, 18. 

story of Indra Prafcardana in, 18. 
Kaufcilya. 

and Pratijnd Yaugandhardyana , 
82. 

author of Arthasastra, 2. 
minister of Oandragupta, 3. 
refers to a§tadasafclrthas, 15. 
reference to by Varabamihira, 4. 

four fold knowledge, 3. 
Sadgupyas, 13. 

Saktis, 12. 

Vj asanas, 10. 
see Artba Sastra, 615, 631. 
Kavirippumpatfcinam. 

Cola capital, 229. 

Kdvyadaria, 209. 

Kayanian Monarchs, 103. 

Keith, A. B., Dr., 33, 85, 97. 

Kerala, origin of Kingship in, 351, 352. 
Keraldlpatti , 349. * , 

Kern, Dr. 130 (f.n.) 

Khafashanis, 684, 685. * 

Kharavela , 409, 413-415. 
Kbebakamandala, King of, 396, 
Khusru-Khan , 404. 

Khiljis, 309, §10, 316. 

# Alauddin, 316. 

* .falaltduin, 327, 

Be volution of, 311. * 

Kincaid, 0. A„ Justice, 76, 

• Kiratdrjuniya, 67. « 

ES<*el, Dr., 167,’ 168, 172-174, 175 ; 
215 ; aif ! 220. 


Knowledge four-fold, mentioned by 
Kautilya, 3. 

Kohgapar, 231. 

Kradenas. 

probable identity with Pururavas* 
265. 

reference to in Arrian’s Indica, 264. 
Kriyasamuccaya , 132. 
Kr§nabrahmananda. 

author ^f Sankaravijaya , 225. 

Kr?na sastri, H f 278, 280, 281, 282-284 s 
285,291-294., 

K$at?]^a rulers of Upper Burma, 341s 
342. 

K§emendra, 

author of Aueitya vicdra cacd s 
6, 98. 

identifies Anandavardhana wife 
the Dhvanikara, 87. 88. 

Kudagar, 231. 

Kiihnan, Dr, 91. 

Kulapak§a, 223, 

Kumaradasa, a quotation from, 98. 
Kumaragupta I, 6. 

Kumarasambhava . , 

extracts from, 2. 
reference to the Sakfeis, 12. 
Rumania, 

and, Yrttikara 528, 529. 
author of Brhattlka, 523 ff, 
known works of, 475. 
missing works of, 475. 
references to by Prabbakjira 
writers, 524, 525. 

referred to as author of five works, 
526, 527. 

Kumaripujana, a kina of vamaeara, 130. 
Kunaya Muppa, a king of Ramagiri, 269. 
Kuntaka, identifies the Dhvanikara with 
Anandavardhana, 87, 88. 
Kunfcala, 82. ^ 

Kunteivaradautya by Kalidasa a quota- 
tion from, 6. 

Rural , IGS/.w., 208, 

Kuruksebra, 72. 

Kusraukhan, 310. 
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Lalifcasana, 257. 

Lamaism, 132. 

Lang, A, 123. 

Laos, formerly known - as Malavadesa, 
340. 

•Lehrbuch der Religem Geischiste , 114, 
144 f,n . # 

Levi, f^vlven, 97, 142. * 

Lexicography. 

Dravidian, drawbacks of, 212. 
English, 212. * 

Lexicon, 

Tamil, Madras University, 214. 
Telugu, Surya Raya, 215. 

Ligor — Foundation of, 338. 

Linguistic Survey of India , 153, 164, 
# 176, 183. 

Livros des moncoes, 329. 

- Lodi, Sikkhander, 404, ff. 

M 

Macdonell, 71 /.n. k 72, 76, 98. 
Machiavelli, 4, 

Madhava-yajna-Misra. 

commentator of Oanakya, 82. 
Madhuaudana-Sarasvati, 553 f.n. 
Madhyamavyayoga . 

Nam i-verse of, 84. 
Madramahivijaya , 224. 

MaSura. 

date of the burning of, 233. 
kings of, 223. 

Pandyan capital, 229. 
Magasthenes. 

Indica, 261. 

reference to Dionysus and Her- 
acles, 261-264, 265-267, 268. 

(T 

MdghaTcavya , 67, 96. 

Mahabharata, 3, 15, 51, 53, 54. 
date of, 98, 205, 206, 209? 
trimeter verses of, 90 — 95. 
Mahakala, a Vajrayana deity, 132. 


Mahapadma r, Nanda f 3. 

Ma*basukavada, doctrine of, 130. 

Halasya, 209, 223. 

Setu, 209. 

Mahavamsa, 232, 5f80, 292, 300' / 

Mahayana form of Buddhism, 129. 

began with rfagarjuna, 129. 
Mahendra. , 

author of Bkagava^dajjuha, 82. 
son of Sihma vispu, 82. 

Mahendra Vikrama, a dramatist,' 1 80, 81. 
Mahimabhafcta, identifies Ananda- 
vardhana with Dhvanikara, 87. 
Mahomed Bin Tughlak, 319. 

Ghaznin, 317 fn. 323, 

Meykandar, author of Sivajhana - 
r hodham, 570. 

Maine — Sir Henry, 315. 

Maifcreyanatha, 130. 

Majjhimanikaya, 488. 

reference to in Anauttaramhaya, 

Upaskas and Bhikkus criticised, 
491. 

Malavadesa, another name of Laos. 340 
Malavikagnimitra x 2. 

quotation from, 7, 409. 

Malcolm, 105. 

M^lik Kafer, 310. 

Maliadeva, Calukyan king, 271. 
Mallaideva, Eing, 270, 271. 

Mallinatha, 2, 63, 64, 65, 67. 

refers to various authors, 66. 
Mallisena. 209. 

Malwa, Para mar a rulers of, 303 //, 
M&mandur, inscription of," 81. 

Mamballi plate, 353, 

Mammata, identifies Anandavardhana 
with the Dhvanikara, 87, 89. 
Manasara, a treatise on architecture, 

243, 247, 248, 249. 

varieties in style explained, 243, 

244. 
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-Manavas, a school of in the Arthasastra, 

3, * 

Mandalopgyika, 132. * 

Maridanamisra, 54. 

‘ author of Brahmasiddhz , 480. 
n#fc S^res vara, 4811. 

Mandeva King, 149, § 

Mdnduhya Kdrikas . 

# ooirrmantafior on, 419 //. 

Extracts from,* 419, 420, 423. 
kfangayar^arasi or Mangarasi, 223 
i iani-mekalai, 208, 229. 
dfaujavata, a name of Soma, 72. 
tfanu ; 

describes Eajadharma, 3. 

Extracts from, 59 f.n,, 61 f.n , 78. 
Manunlti, 82. 

Mara 

Buddha's antogaisfi, 486, 487, 488. 
Buddhist conception of, 483 //. 
Maraiyor, 205. 

Maratha people , History of, 76. 

Marriage, general rules of, 648, 650. 
Masculine sign in the Dravidian, ;'18G, 
181, 182. 

Masudi, 103. 

Matsya-Purana 

*• 

geo eft logy of Bhrgu in, *640. § 

4 reference to Brhadratha in, 378-385* 

* Mattavildsa , a prahasana, 81* 

Mauryan empire decline of, 407. 

Maya 

Asuramaya in Bg-veda, 118 f.n. 
Tamil explanation of the word, 578. 
Mfczda, Ahura, 104, 115, 119, 120-125. 
philological equivalent of Medhas, 
115. 

McCrindle, 26 262,263 f.n ,264 f.n, t 
* 267, 268. 

Mo Hjcol, Dr., 531.* 

Medhatithi, stojpy^of, in Bg.-Veda, 17. 

93 * 


Memorial Stores in Bombay, 23P. 

inscriptions on, 240, 241. 
Milindapana , 18. 

Mimamsa Nyayakcsa , 

a Prabhakara work, 474. 
extracts from, 474. 

Mithra, does not occur in the Gatfaas, 
121 .* 

Mitra coins. 4$Q. 

Mitra, Bajandra Lai, 70 f.n. 

Monarchy of Delhi, 310* 

Monuments, Papdyan country and tsheir 
inscriptions, 275 //. 
MudrdraJcsasa, Kutilamitih, in , 4. 

Abhaya, 257. 

Bhumiaparsa, 257. 

Dharmacakra, 257, 253. , 

Samadhi, 257. 

Varada, 257-259. 

Muir, Dr., 72-74. ( fn. 1 q.). 

Muir, G. S M 77. 

Mula Dava, author of Cbra-Sastra, 411, 
413, 414, 415. 

Muktika Upanigad, 58. 

MuJctikopa?iisa,d i 423 f.n. 

Mundaka Upanisad, 57, 58-93. 
Munjavan’a mountain, 72. 

1ST 

Naccinarkiniyar, 206, 210. 

Naociyar— Urayur, 227. 

Ndga-Kumdra Kdvya, 209. 

Nagarjuna 

founder of Mahavana, 129 , 135, 
136. 

probably author of Dharma- 
sahgraha, 136. 

Nagesa, 97. 

Maidadam, 209. 

Nairatmadevi (£3unya), 137, f.n. 
other names of, 137 f.n. 
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NUisadna, 67 ; 209. 

Naksba Bajab, 104. 

Naksha Busfeim, 104. 
Nakulisapasup&fcadarsana 

heirarehy of fche'eulfc, 586, 7. 
ritual, 586. * 
theology, 586. 
Naldbhyudaya 

$ drama, 80. • 

author unknown, 82. 

N aland a, monastery of, 140. ^ 

Nalavenpd , 209. f 

Nammalvar, 210. 

Nanebayo, or Tali, a Hindu Kingdom* 
339, 340. 

Nandas, overthrown by Canakya, 5. 
Nanmarai, 205. 

Nannul, 158, 158 f.n., 159 ; 181 f,n. 
Nasik, a city, 252. 

Nathapanthiya siddhas. 

religious and philosophical reforms 
of, 497. 

teachings of, 495 ff. 

Navakarmika, a Buddhist title, 255. 
Navasdhasdhkacanta , 305. 

Nayasena, a Jaina scholar, 223. 

. Nayaviveha , extracts from, 525. 
Nedunoeliyan, a Pandya King, 229, 230. 
Neduvelkunram, 231. 

Nepal catalogue, 313 f.n. 

‘^Never lie down with head northward " 
scientific explanation of, 591, 592, 
Puranas on this point, 593. 
NRakantba, author of Saugandhika - 
paharana, 82. 

Nirukta , 78. 

Nirvapa. 

r explained by Asvagho$a, 135. 

Nagarjuna, 135, 136. 
Ni$pannayogdmbaratantra , 132. 
NUisara, 3 : 8 . 

NUivdhydmrta, a treatise on political 
science by Somadeva, 3. 


Nominative, a parallelism in the 
# termination of the Masouline 
Gender, 176, 177. 

f 

Noses, the wars of the, 370. 

Novum Organum , 591. 

Nrpa Kama, a King, 226. f / 
Nurbakshi Sect f 683 //. 

Nydsyalcosa , extracts from, 524, 526 “ 
474. 

Nydyomanjari, 525. ' 

Nyaya-sudha, 475. 

extracts from, 527, 528. 
Nydyaratndhara , quotations from, 529. 

O 

Odantapuri monastery of, 140. 

Oertel, 41. 

Oldenburg. 

author of die hymnen des Bg~ 
Veda , 90. 

Behqen des Veda , 113 ; 122. 
Ontological Problem in Chandogya, 
557, 558. 

Oppert, Gustav, 65. 

Oriental Conference , First , Proceedings 
and transactions of , 118 f.n. 
Ormazd et Ahriman, 113-116 f. n. 
Osteranische Kultun in Altertum , 114 
/.*. 

% P 

Padamanjcpi a grammatical work, 226, 
Padirruppattu 182 f.n . 
Padmanabha-tirtha, 359. 
Padmaprabhrtaka, 82 ; 408 ; 414, 
PadmasambhaVa, 132, 133. 

Palamoh , 207. 

Pallavamalla, 288. 

Pancap&ndravamalai, mountain caverns 
of, 275 ; 278, 288. 

Pancatantra , 207. 

Pandya . f 

Kuna, epooh of, 223-225-227o ** 
Sundara, 223, 1 - 
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Pangica letters, 329. * 

Panici, presupposes Mahabharata, 98.* 
Parakal^ 

Paramaras, 303. 

genealogy of, 304. 
levied geneologf, 307. 

Pcmbhasa Sutras of Aoastamba, 226, 
Parimelalkar, 208 ; 210. • 

Paripadal, 205 ; 20? ; 210. 

Parivrajika, definition of, 2, 

Pargifcer, 263 378 ; 407 ; 411. 

Parker, 291, 292, 294 ; 296. 

Parsi Religion, 71 /.» , 73. 

Participles, relative, 173, 174. 
Patyanka^vtdyd, 41//. 

Pataliputra or Patna, 251, 252. 

► Patafijali, 95. 

author of Yoga- Sutras, 428. 
date of, 383. 

extracts from the work of, 96. 
Patfcuppafcfcu, 205. 

Pavanasdi, a Tamil grammarian, 285, 
Penplus , 338, 

Peronesia — Captain general of Meliaper 
(San Thome), 329, 331 ; 334, 385. 
Persia — history of, 104, 105. 

literary history, 104, 
Perundsvanar, 210. 

Phayre — Sir Arthur, 338, 339; 343. r 
Philip III uf Spain, 330. 

Philosophy, 

y Buddhist, 572, 573. 

Carvaka, 572. 

Christian 576. 

Indian, 517. 

influence of or* life in India, 
519, 522. 

Mabomedan 576. 

% Nyaya | 573, 574. 

Pancarafera, 575, 576. \ 

Para para, 573. 

^aiva, 571, 572. 

Sankara, 574 ># 575. * 

'•Sankhya, 574, 

Systems »f|f571. 


PisoheU, 313/.». 114, 217. 

Pisuna— leader of a school of thought, 3. 
Pitryana. 

deterioration in the conception of, 
461, 462. 

development m the conception of, 
455/ 

in Atharvaveda 451. 

Gita 452. 

Nirukta, 458, 

Rg. Veda, 451, 

Upani$ads, 452 *455, 
*$ajasaneyi Samhita, 453. 
interpretation of 
ancients, 453. 

A. C. Das, 453. 
geographical, 462. 

Tilak 451 ; 459. 

Yogic 462. 

original signification of, 455. . 
stages in, 457. 

Platt, J. t. 161 ; 199. 

Plural sign-m’&aZ etc., probable source 
of, 189 ; 200. 

Polytheism in Puraria^, 123. 
Prabal&vedu, a village, 269. 
Prabodhacanarodayam , 210. 
Prajnapdramiton 129. 
Prajnopayavini&caya Siddlii, 140. 
Prabbakara, 474. 

author of Brhati, 475. 
refers to Vaky&paciya, 477. 
Prabhavihacania , 224. 

Prakarana pancikd , extracts from, 47S*; 
523. 

Prdkrta Prakasa , 171. 

Prapanaoha, a V&i^nava Saint, 227. 
Prasna Upam$ad , 59. 

Prasthdnabheda , 1. 

Pr&feaparudradeva, a King, 270. 
Pratijna-yaugandharayana , 82, 
Pravabana Jaibali, a teacher, 51 ; 54, 5tS fl 
56 ; 61. 

Pravara. 

explanation of, 637. - 
of Ksafcriyas and, 643. 

Vaisyas, 644. 
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Pmvar cCdar panam , 636. 

Pmmramanjari , 685, 636 ; 650. 
Pravarasena, King, 7. 

Pronouns. 

Demonstrative. ' 

in Aryan vernaculars, 161-162. 
Dravidian, 155-156. 

Aryan sources, 162- 
165. 

number signs in, 200 

201 . 

Iranian, 160-161. 

New Persian, 161. 

Sanskrit;, 159-160. 

Summary of, 200. 
Dravidian. 

Aryan affinities of, 153, //. 
classification of, 155. 
interrogative, 165 ; 173. 

origin of 167, 170-172. 
Number and gender signs of, 
175-176. 

personal and reflexive, 185-186, 
Reflexive. 

Dravidian, 185-185. 

Indo- Aryan, 195-196; 201 
Relative-Interrogative, 200. 
Ptolemy, 338. 

Pugalendi, 209. 

Puhar — Cola capital, known as Kaverj 
purapattinam, 229. 

Puranas, 209. 

Brhaddharivamsa , 223. 

mention of five tribes in, 264. 
Matsya. 

on Brbadratha dynasty 379- 
381 ; 383 ; 385. 
date of Pugyamifera, 382. 
Maurvas and Sangas, 378- 
379. 

Skandopa , 206 ; 227, 

Sunya , 540-542. 

SwaycmbhUt 540. 

Vayu , on Brhadratha chronology, 
380-82, 


PurananurUi 205. 

Purika, a city, 252. 

Purohifca, see Amatya, 616-618*. 
Pu§yamitra or Pu^pamitra, 377, /,/. 
Bana on, 377, 

date of, 382-3^3; 385-386- * 

Horse sacrifice of, 388. 
billed Brhadratha, 379; 408 409; 
411. 

king of Vidisa, 385. 
Mdlavikagmmitra on % 385. 

Matsya- Pur ana, on % 378, * 
Patanjali on, 383-385 
position of, 388. 

Successors of, 386. 

Sunga king, 377 
Vayu Purapa on, 380. 

$L 

Raghunatbatirtba, 359. 

Raghuvamsa, extracts from, 4. 

reference to the S tktis in, 12 ; 209, 
Ragozin. ZA. 70 f.n. 

Rajadharma and Rajargldharnaa, 630 
631. 

Rajasekhara, 291, 

Raja-Sihma, a title of the Paliavas 
found in Avantisundari , 82. 
R-djavali-Katha , 223, 224, 225. 

Rajput, anarchy in mediaeval India, 
321, 322, ~ " 

Raj wade, V. K. 118 f.n. 

Ramanuja. 

conception of Jiva, according to, 
545,//. 

refers to Bodhavana, 465, 

Dramidacarya, 468; 469 
Rama Bajyamu t 331 ; 368, - 
Ramayantl , 205 ; 207 ; 209. 

Ramayana, trimeter verses of, 90 ff., 
91, 92, 93; 94, 95. 

Ragtra Kuta Kings, 305. 

expansion of Emp>& of, 392 ; 395, 
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Relative construction, in Dravidian and 
Sanskrit;, 174r, 175. 
Behgion%Ansche, 114: f.n. 

Religion, Dnaman, 537, 543. 
Republica-Tribai, in North India, 413, 
Eg. Vedw India , lof.n. 

Eg, Veda, extracts from, 70, 71 ; 77, 76, 
78. 

Bjuvimald , • 

* extracts from, 479 : 523 , 525. 
refers fee Varfcikakara, 474. 

Roe. — Sir T. 40L 
Roshna’is, 684 
Rsyasrnga, 95. 

Rudradeva, Raja, King of Nepal, 149. 
Rudraksayabdla Upms'id. 58. 

/ % 

Sabddrnava , lexicon, 65. 

feabda-Kanstubha, 97. 

Sabdaratnaham, Telugu dictionary, 216. 
Sacred Books of the East Vol XXVI, 
70 W 

Sadgunyas, reference to by Kautilya, 13 
Kalidasa, 14. 

Sadhana-mala , 131, 258. 
Sahasranayana, Kautllya’s explanation 
of, 2 

Sahfday aloha, another name ,pf 
Dhvynydloka, 86 . 

Sakt&iTadra, another of J Ucarya-cticfi* 
* mane, 82. 

Sakii' sangama- tantra, 133. # 

Sahunta ca r car a, 82, 

Sdknntala , extrates from, 7. 

Sakyars, set of professiftcal pia 5 T ers in 
MaSaba^, 83, 84. 

Sttlikanatba, author of Bjuvimala 474. 

• presupposes M-mdana, ,480. 
pupil of PrabLakara 480. 

Samdsam , 214. 

*Samhiid , Suta, 209. # 

SamfyUdpam$ad Brdhmana , 267. 
$amk$epa£drhc4&, extracts from, 421. 


Samudragupta— King, 7. 
Sandhya-bba§a, language of the fol- 
lowers of Indrabhuti, 130. 
Sangam age, 210. 

s m 

Sangam , works, 349, 

Sanjioa?ti commentary on Baghuvaihsa. 
63. 

Sankara, ll9-425. 

Sankaracarya, 54, 55, 224, 227. * 
dace of, 225. 

Sankwa-Vijaya, of &r§na Brahma- 
nanda, 225. 

Sanskritic elements in Dravidian lite- 
rature, 205 //. 

Sanskrit Literature , History of, 72. 
Santarak^ita, 133, 133 //. 

Santideva, author of Bddhtcary avatar a 
etc. 144. • 

of the Nalanda, monastery, 130, > 
132 & 132 ff. 

Saptangas, reference by Kautilya, 4, 5, 8, 
Sapta Sindhavah, 72. 

Saundardnanda , of Asvaghcga, 135 ff. 
Saradatanaya, Alahkara writer, 83, 
refers to Svapnavasavadatta f 83. 
Sarasvati, a river, 76 f.n . 
Sdrirakabha$ya , 419, 421, 425. 

quotations from, 421. 

Sarvadarsana Kaumudi , of Madkava- 
Sarasvati extracts from, 475- 
477,526. ** 

Saryanavat lake, 72. 

Satapaiha Brdhmana, 41. 

Sataratra, a sacrifice, 74 f.n , 1 d . 

Sati, definition of, 238. 

Sati- memorial stone, 239. 

Satyakama, teacher, 51. 

Satyakama Jahah, story of, 56. 
Satyakama Saibya, teacher, 51. 
Saunaka, 17. 

XJpanigad, 18. 
text? of, 36 ff. 
translation, 38 ff. 

Schmidt, W, 122 f.n ti 123. 
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ScLrader, Otto, Dr., 17, 18, 
Schwanbeck, Prof., 261, 262, 263, 
Senkuttuvan, a Oera king, 229, 231. 
Sawail Robert., 329, (329 363, 365. 

Shahabuddm Grhon, 326. 

Shah Barnard G, 77. ^ 

Shah Jahan, 17. 

Shah Ndmah, 103. *> 

Shama Sasfcri, Dr., 2. 

Sbam-i-Siraj Aziz, 402. 

Shamauddin, 327. 

Sher Shah, 317 f.n. » 

Shufiam, affinity to Vedanbism, 403, 
405. 

Siddhanta, philosophical synthesis of, 
535, 536. 

Siddhanta, Saiva, 

merits of, 577 & 578. 

-metaphysics of, 569. 

Siddharmalai, 276. 

Siddha sana* Jaina teacher, 224. 

Sik$a, samucoaya , 132. 

translation by Oacil — Bendall, 144. 
§ilappa,dikamm, 157, 207. 
date of, 229. 

extracts from, 208, 210, 230*232. 
story of Kovalan and Madavi, 
229//. 

Sihma-Viguu, Paliava King, 82. 
Sirkar, Jadunatb, 369. 

§iiupdla-mdha, 96. 

$ibbapitii vasal, 278, 280. 

Siva, Bacchic character of, 251. 
cult, 261. 

Sivatatvaratnaharam, a, historical 
work, 368. 

Simdharmottamm, 210. 
Simjnanabsdkam , 210, 570. 

S^valinga Bhupa successor of Kuna 
Pandya, 226. 

Siyaka, 

plate of* 305. 
grants of, 304, 305. 

Paramara king, 304. 


STpdndapumnam , 209. 

Slave Kings, Beu^aeracy of. 326, 327, 
328. 

Slohavdrtiha , from, 475, 479. 

extracts, 523, 529. 

c _ 

Smith-Vinoent, A, 316, /.?t. 

Socrates, 51. <► 

Somadeva, author of Nitivcikyamna , 3. 

* r 

Soma juice, not liquor, 70 //. 

Soma Worship, dissertation on the, 73. 
Soul , explanations, 579, 580. <■ 
nature of, 581. 

Spiegel, F , 114 
Spfeaembas, 261. 

philological'equivalent of Svetambu, 
265. 

# probable identity with Dionysus, 
265. 

Sridhara, a commentator on Maha- 
bharata, 51. 

^ripadaraja. * 

ascended the throne of Vijaya- 
nagar, 360-361. 
ascetic, 360. 
author of Vagvajra. 
date of, 359. 
founder of. Dasakuta. 

Sripati Gariapati — King, 270. 

Sriputra — a wort, 252. " - , 

Sri Ranga III, 365 //. 
accession of, 365, 366. 
alliance with Mogul emperor, 369 

370. 

character $nd life of, 374-375. 
early life of, 365. 
last days and deafch'of, 373*374. 
life of, after 1659 A.D. $70*373, " 
misfo^unes of, 367-368., 
policy of, 375. 
problems of, 366. 
progress of, 368/369. 
struggles with Daccan and Mogul 
sultans, 366f,368. 
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Sri Vallabha, King of Kanai, 527. ^ 

ferngdraprakasika, 6. % 

Srngaraptekasa, Alankara work, 6. 

* Svapoavasavadatta explained in, 
82, 83. # 

Sruta Sirbi, Jaina, Scholar, 223. 
^atuette, of an Indian fvl^aeum, identi- 
fication of, 257 ff. 

m • 

atied^Konow, 123 ; J53 ; 176 ; 178, 179 ; 

183; 185, 186, 186, f.n. 191 ; 913. 
Stupa of’Barhat, by Cunningham, 
251-253. 

Sudarsanaearya, commentator on 

Apasfcamba Grhya Sutras, 226. 
•Sudraka-dramatist, 80. 

author of Padmprabkrtaka , .82. 

Vinwsavadatta, 82 ; 40§, 
f. n, 414 

Suka Sandeia , extracts from, 350. 
Sukhdvat^mka, 129 f.n, 
SukranMi-sdra , 1. 

Sungas, 251, 252. 
capital of, 410. 

Suprabheddgama , quotations from, 243, 
244. 

Surya^mifera, 411. t 

Suryapurann* extracts from, 542 f.n. 
Susan —father of Artak§ar, f03. 

Sugoma — river, 72. # 

* Sutra- samucoaya,. of Santideva, 144. 
Svapnandtakat quotation from, 297. 

Svapnavdsavadatta , mentioned as Bha- 
sa’s by Bajasekhara, 82, 83. 

f-fveftaketu, story of, 54-56. 

/ f # 

Svetas vatarfy 51, 55. 

Svetdsvatara Upanisad 57. 

Snappa Chuni, 337. * 

Svay!tw>bhu*Purana l a Mahay ana work, 

% 540. . t 


Syed Muhammad Nur Bakhsb, 6*86 ff. 
oaptieity of, 689, 690. 
creed of, 695, 700. 
transportation of, 690. 
successors of, 691, 695. 

Syke, Prof, 194. 

Jabari, Arabian Historian, 103, 

m fjl 

Tadbhava, 212, 213. 

explanation of, 216. 

Tattirtya- Upanisad 57. ° 

Taps (fc?hr), 354, 355. 

Tamralipti (Tamluk) 338. 

Tandy a- Mdha-Brahmana , Quotations 
from, 265, 266. 

Tantra Cudamani l 526. 

Tantric doctrines, 402. 

Tara, Khadiravani, 257. 

Mahasrf. 257-259. 

Taranatha, 130. 

Tarithi, Firoz Sbahi of Shami — Shir a 
— Afif, 402. 

Tarka , Paribha$a, 211. * 

Sangraka , 211. 

Tatsama, 212, 213. 

verbs and their treatment, 215. 
Ta-tsin a Brahmin Kingdom on the 
border of Assam, 340. 
Tativaprakdsikd, otherwise known as 
Srutisuktimala, 226. 
Tafevasahgraha Santarak^ita, 133 ff, 
Telugu “ ndu ** as arising from the 
Indo Aryan-* ncri 179, 180. 
Tilak-B. G. 73, 74 (fn.) 

Timmaraya, 329 ; 333. 

Timuiride, Princes of Delhi, 401. 

Timur, 401. 

Tirthas — a§tadasa 

reference by Kaufciiya, 15. 

Kalidasa, 16. 

Tirumalainayaka. 

relations with Venkata *1, 366. 
Sriranga’s enmity with, 369. 
last years, 370. 
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^irum*cLDghaiyaIvar, 210; 227, 
epoch of, 223, 

Tirujnaoa Sambandhar, epoch of, 223 ; 
226, 227. 

. Tirumalisaialvar, 472. 

Tirumular, Saint, 570. 

Toleiuthu moli, 168 fsi , 

Tolkappiam, 158 ; 158 f.n„ 159 ; 205. 

quotations from, 206 ; 210 ; 214. 
Tratvikrama. 
a drama, 80. 
an mm ary hf, 81, 82, 

Travanoore. 

Assembly and its constitution, 351« 
352. 

mediaeval popular Government in, 
349. 

quotations from copper plates in, 

351. 

Tnsasti puratanacariia , of Kubja- 
pan&ya, 223. 

Tuglaks. 309, 

Gi&suddin, 309. 

Fersozeshab, 311, 317; 319. 
Kutbuddin, 311, 

M&hamad Bin, 319. 

U 

Ubhayabhisarika , a drama, 82. 
Udayanacarya, 89. 

Umveka, 

commentator on the Bhavana- 
-vn viveka, 480. 

pupil of Kumarila, 481. 

Upadeia Randam , 209. 

TJpani^ads, teachers of, 51 //. 

Upavar^a, reference by Sankara etc. 
466, 467. 

Ur sprung der t Gotiesidee , 122 f.n, 

Vacaspati, 428. 

Yadi-r&ya, 209 ; 306. 

Yagisa, a Saiva Sainb, 223*; 227, 
Yaidya, G,Y. Orifcioism of, Mababharata, 
98. 


Vaijayariti, a lexicon, 65. 

Yairisihma, Paramara King, 305, 
Yajradaka, Yajrayana deity, 1 32. 
Yajravarahf, Yajrayana deity, 132, , 
Vajraydna , glimpses of, 129 ; 138. 
Yajrajnana, other names of, l38. 

sub-divisions of, 138. 

Yajrajyogini, Yajrayana deity, 132. 
Yakpatimunja, 
date of, 305. 

Param&ra King, 304, 305. 
Vakpatiraja, 224. 

Yalmlki, 81 
Yamadeva-King, 149. 

Yatnana, refers to Svapnavasavadatta-j 
82. 

Yanci — Cera capital, 229, 231, 232, 233, 
Varabamihira, reference to Kautilya, 4, 
Vararuei, dramatist, 80. 

author of Ubhaydbhi$eha l 83, 

death of, 386. " 

Yarichiyur, cave at, 277, 

Varupa, monstheism of, 124. 

Varuna and Ahura Mazda, identity 
between, 113 if. 

Yasittam, 210, 

^atsaraja, King of Avanti, 224. . 

Vafcsyayana, author of Ka-masutras, 99. 
"Yayupurana, on the Brhadratha 
chronology, 380, 381, 382. 

Vedanta , cuddmani , 210. 

Vedantasutra, 52. 

reference to Jaimini oto.,52. 

Vedic Index , 76, 114 f.n. 

Vedic India , 70 f.n , 72. 

Vedic mythology, 71, 114, 
Vedischejtudien , 113 f.n* 
Yirasikhamaru, 276, 

Yenkata, T, 330,331. 

Yenkata, *11, contemporary writes oh, 
329. " 

predecessor of ^frafiga III, 36£. 
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Vesara, style of architectuie, 213-245 ; 

249. * 

Vidhiviveka, 478, 4?9, 180. 

Vidisa fBasnagar or Bhilsa), 252. 
Vidyabhu^an, S.G. 133, f.n. 
Vij£»ana&hik§Uj 42Sf 
Vi]i5&, author of Rawnudi Maho- 
tsava, 82. * • 

Vikrcmiormsiya , 

VS^ramasila, 14Q. 

Vikrampur, 134. 

VitrdnifL Kaurava , 224 f.n, 
Vinavasavadalta , 82, 

Vinayadifcya King, 226. 

Vincent Smith, 3. 

date of Kalidasa, fixed as 5th C, 5. 
Visaiakirti, a Jaina scholar, 223/ 
Visalak§a, writer on Arthasastra, 11. 
Vi§nueifcia, Yai§nava saint, 227. 
Yignu-gupta, another name of Kautilya, 



reference to 18 Vidyas, 3. 
Vocabulary, 

Anyadesya, 212, 213. 

Desya, 212, 213 — 216. 

Dravidian, 212, 

Vogel, Dr, 410. T 

Votive labels of Barfaat, 251 //. 

Vratj^Is. * 

r Hfna, 265. f.n . 

Daiva, 266, 267. 0 

reference in the Calcutta review, 
266. 

Vrddbapala or Vadhapila a prince, 251. 
Vrhaddbaramj3angrafaa, 131. 
Vyadhasamvardhifea attributed to Dra- 
« midfecarya, 473. , 

Vyakti'viveka, 87. 

Vyasa, 428, 

»Vyasa Baja, 359. t ^ 

Yyiasa-tirtha, dileiple of Sripadaraja : 
# 360, 36^* 

PRINBBD AT THE LAW PRINTING 


w 

Waddel, 132, 134. 

Weisheii dsr Upamshaden , 1921-41. 
Westminister Gazette , 77, 

Whitney- W. D.,.Prof. s 169, 170, 171, 
190/ 

TVz;csi?z^'TransIation of the Make- 
vamia , 280. 

Williams-Yknier, 288, 288 (f.n) m 
Windisch, 41, 42 
Words, foreign-etc., 2lV, 

Privation of, 221, 222. 

Inductive method of ascertaining 
meaning, 218. 

Worterbuck Alteramsches strassbourgh 
115. f.n. 

Yajnavalkya — a teacher, 51, 56, 62 , 
Yaska, 78. 

Yasodhara Kavyam , 209. 

Yogaeara system, 136. 

psychology, — 427 r if. 
Yogaraja-defeafced by Sfyaka, 305. 
Kingdom of, 306. 

Yoga System, contrary processes in, 
434, 435. 
details of, 428 //. 
mental processes in, 433, 434. 
Yogava§i§tha Ramayana, date, place etc. 
of, 545 //. 

Inconsistencies in, 549, 
Yuan-chwang, 132. 

Yunnan, called otherwise Gandhara, 339. 
Yudhigthira, 95. 

% 

Zahcre, identified with Lahore, 134. 

Sabhar, 134. 

Zarafchushtra, 116, 117, 118, 120. 

D. M. G . 122, f.n. 

Zimmer, 264. 

HOUSE, MOUNT ROAD, MADRAS — 1928. 



